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Preface 


" Wallenstein's  Camp"  possesses  a  sort  of  broad 
humour,  and  is  not  deficient  in  character ;  but  to  have 
translated  it  into  prose,  or  into  any  other  metre  than 
that  of  the  original,  would  have  given  a  false  idea  both 
of  its  style  and  purport ;  to  have  translated  it  into  the 
same  metre  would  have  been  incompatible  with  a  faith- 
ful adherence  to  the  sense  of  the  German  from  the 
comparative  poverty  of  our  language  in  rhymes;  and 
it  would  have  been  unadvisable,  from  the  incongruity 
of  those  lax  verses  with  the  present  taste  of  the  Eng- 
lish public.  Schiller's  intention  seems  to  have  been 
merely  to  have  prepared  his  reader  for  the  tragedies 
by  a  lively  picture  of  laxity  of  discipline  and  the 
mutinous  dispositions  of  Wallenstein's  soldiery.  It  is 
not  necessary  as  a  preliminary  explanation. 

The  admirers  of  Schiller,  who  have  abstracted  their 
idea  of  that  author  from  the  "  Robbers,"  and  the 
"  Cabal  and  Love,"  plays  in  which  the  main  interest 
is  produced  by  the  excitement  of  curiosity,  and  in 
which  the  curiosity  is  excited  by  terrible  and  extraor- 
dinary incident.  Will  not  have  perused  without  some 
portion  of  disappointment  the  dramas  which  it  has 
been  my  employment  to  translate.  They  should,  how- 
ever, reflect  that  these  are  historical  dramas  taken 
from  a  popular  German  history ;  that  we  must,  there- 
fore, judge  of  them  in  some  measure  with  the  feelings 
of  Germans ;  or,  by  analogy,  with  the  interest  excited 
in  us  by  similar  dramas  in  our  own  language.     Few, 
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I  tniHt,  would  be  niMh  or  ignorant  enough  to  comptre 
Schilli'r  with  Sllak(^^IM?are  ;  yet,  merely  an  illuKt ration, 
I  NVimld  Hiiv  tlmt  wt*  shouM   \  <  '   in  tlit*  ]<fru**n\  of 

"  WalliMiMtcin,"  not  from  "  l> ...  *,r  "(nlH-Ho,"  liut 
from  "  Kioliurd  II.,"  or  the  thn*««  jmrt»  of  "Henry 
\  I.  W'i'.  scarcely  expect  rapidity  in  an  hiMtoriral 
drama ;  and  many  prolix  «jMjeches  are  [lardoned  from 
characters  wlio.s«'  names  and  aflioiiH  have  formed  the 
most  amusing  tales  of  our  early  life.  On  the  i»ther 
hand,  there  e.\ist  in  the«e  plays  more  individual  U-au- 
ties,  more  passages  whose  excellence  will  liear  refle<> 
tion  than  in  the  former  prfnluctions  of  Schiller.  The 
description  of  the  Astrological  Tower,  and  the  n^flec- 
tions  of  the  Young  Lover,  which  follow  it,  form  in  the 
origir)al  a  tine  poem  ;  and  my  translation  must  have 
been  wretched  indeed  if  it  can  have  wholly  over- 
clouded the  beauties  of  the  scene  in  the  first  act  of 
the  first  play  between  Questenberg,  Max.,  and  Octavio 
Piccolomini.  If  we  except  the  scene  of  the  setting 
sun  in  the  "  Robbers,"  1  know  of  no  part  in  Schiller's 
plays  which  equals  the  first  scene  of  the  fifth  act  of 
the  con(lu<ling  plays.^  It  would  be  unljecoming  in 
me  to  be  more  diffuse  on  this  subject.  A  translator 
stands  connected  with  the  original  author  by  a  certain 
law  of  subordination  which  makes  it  more  decorous  to 
point  out  excellences  than  defects ;  indeed,  he  is  not 
likely  to  be  a  fair  judge  of  either.  The  pleasure  or 
disi^ust  from  his  own  labour  will  mingle  with  the 
feelings  that  arise  from  an  afterview^  of  the  original. 
Even  in  the  first  perusal  of  a  work  in  any  foreign 
language  which  we  understand,  we  are  apt  to  attribute 
to  it  more  excellence  than  it  really  possesses  from  our 
own  pleasurable  sense  of  difficulty  overcome  without 
effort.  Translation  of  poetry  into  poetry  is  difficult, 
because  the  translator  must  give  a  brilliancy  to  his 
language  without  that  warmth  of  original  conception 
1  In  this  edition,  scene  iii.,  act.  v. 
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from  which  such  brilHancy  would  follow  of  its  own 
accord.  But  the  translator  of  a  living  author  is  en- 
cumbered with  additional  inconveniences.  If  he  render 
his  original  faithfully  as  to  the  sense  of  each  passage, 
he  must  necessarily  destroy  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  spirit;  if  he  endeavour  to  give  a  work  executed 
according  to  laws  of  compensation  he  subjects  himself 
to  imputations  of  vanity  or  misrepresentation.  I  have 
thought  it  my  duty  to  remain  bound  by  the  sense  of 
my  original  with  as  few  exceptions  as  the  nature 
of  the  languages  rendered  possible. 

Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge. 
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The   Piccolomini 


ACT   I. 

Scene  I. 


An  old  Gothic  Chamber  in  the  Council-house  at  Pilsen, 
decorated  with  Colours  and  other  War  Insignia. 

Illo,  with  Butler  and  Isolani. 

ILLO. 

Ye  have  come  too  late  —  but  ye  are  come !     The  dis- 
tance, 
Count  Isolani,  excuses  your  delay. 

ISOLANI. 

Add  this  too,  that  we  come  not  empty-handed. 

At  Donauwerth  ^  it  was  reported  to  us, 

A  Swedish  caravan  was  on  its  way, 

Transporting  a  rich  cargo  of  provision. 

Almost  six  hundred  wagons.     This  my  Croats 

Plunged  down  upon  and  seized,  this  weighty  prize  !  — 

We  bring  it  liither  — 

1  A  town  about  twelve  German  miles  northeast  of  Ulm. 
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ILIA). 


hiHt  in  tirn«  U)  lianquet 
Thü  lUufltrioufl  coiiij  :    \    «    •  mblixi  here. 

BUTLKR. 

Tis  all  alive  1  a  Htirriiig  sceue  here  I 

I80LANL 

Ay! 

The  very  churches  are  full  of  soldiers. 

\^Casts  hiJf  rye  round. 
And  in  the  council-house,  too,  I  ohserv«-. 
You're  settled  quite  at  home  !     Well,  well  1  we  soldiers 
Must  shift  and  suit  us  in  what  way  we  can. 

ILLO. 

We  have  the  colonels  here  of  thirty  regimeDts. 
You'll  find  Count  Terzky  here,  and  Tiefenbach, 
Kolatto,  Goetz,  Maradas,  Hinnersaui, 
The  Piccolomini,  both  son  and  father  — 
You'll  meet  with  many  an  unexpected  greeting 
From  many  an  old  friend  and  acquaintance.     Only 
Gallas  is  wanting  still,  and  Altringer. 

BUTLER. 

Expect  not  Gallas. 

ILLO  (hesitating). 
How  so  ?     Do  you  know  — 

ISOLAXI  {interrupting  him). 

Max.  Piccolomini  here  ?     0  bring  me  to  him. 
I  see  him  yet  ('tis  now  ten  years  ago, 
We  were  engaged  with  Mansfeldt  hard  by  Dessau), 
I  see  the  youth,  in  my  mind's  eye  I  see  him, 
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Leap  his  black  war-horse  from  the  bridge  adown. 
And  t'ward  his  father,  then  in  extreme  peril, 
Beat  up  against  the  strong  tide  of  the  Elbe. 
The  down  was  scarce  upon  his  chin  !     I  hear 
He  has  made  good  the  promise  of  his  youth. 
And  the  full  hero  now  is  finished  in  him. 

ILLO. 

You'll  see  him  yet  ere  evening.     He  conducts 
The  Duchess  Friedland  hither,  and  the  princess  ^ 
From  Carnthen.'^     We  expect  them  here  at  noon. 

BUTLER. 

Both  wife  and  daughter  does  the  duke  call  hither  ? 
He  crowds  in  visitants  from  all  sides. 

ISOLANI. 

Hm! 
So  much  the  better !  I  had  framed  my  mind 
To  hear  of  naught  but  warlike  circumstance. 
Of  marches  and  attacks,  and  batteries ; 
And  lo !  the  duke  provides,  and  something  too 
Of  gentler  sort  and  lovely,  should  be  present 
To  feast  our  eyes. 

ILLO  {who  has  been  standing  in  the  attitude  of  medita- 
tion, to  BUTLER,  whom  he  leads  a  little  on  one  side). 

And  how  came  you  to  know 

That  the  Count  Gallas  joins  us  not  ? 

BUTLER. 

Because 
He  importuned  me  to  remain  behind. 

1  The  dukes  in  Germany  being  always  reigning  powers,  their 
sous  and  daughters  are  entitled  princes  and  princesses. 
^Carinthia. 
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lliLo  (u'Uh  wamUhy 

Ami  you  (     Ydii  liold  out  firmly  I 

[ffroMfuHf/  hin  harul  irilh  a ff return. 
Noble  HulIlt  : 

BI'TLKk. 

Aftrr  tin*  oMi^'jitiuii  \vhi<h  the  duke 
Jlad  laid  su  iiuwly  ou  lue  — 

ILLO. 

I  had  forgotten 
A  pleasant  duty  —  inajor-geueral, 
1  wish  yuu  juy  1 

ISOLANI. 

What,  you  mean,  of  this  regiment  ? 
I  hear,  too,  that  to  make  the  gift  still  sweeter, 
The  duke  has  given  him  the  very  same 
In  which  he  first  saw  service,  and  since  then 
Worked  himself  step  by  step,  through  each  preferment. 
From  the  ranks  upwards.     And  verily,  it  gives 
A  precedent  of  hope,  a  spur  of  action 
To  the  whole  corps,  if  once  in  their  remembrance 
An  old  deserving  soldier  makes  his  way. 

BUTLER. 

I  am  perplexed  and  doubtful  whether  or  no 

I  dare  accept  this  your. congratulation. 

The  emperor  has  not  yet  confirmed  the  appointment 

ISOLANI. 

Seize  it,  friend,  seize  it ;     The  hand  which  in  that  post 
Placed  you  is  strong  enough  to  keep  you  there, 
Spite  of  the  emperor  and  his  ministers ! 


.k 
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ILLO. 


Ay,  if  we  would  but  so  consider  it !  — 

If  we  would  all  of  us  consider  it  so ! 

The  emperor  gives  us  nothing ;  from  the  duke 

Comes  all  —  whate'er  we  hope,  whate'er  we  have. 

ISOLANI  {to  ILLO). 

My  noble  brother !  did  I  tell  you  how 

The  duke  will  satisfy  my  creditors  ? 

Will  be  himself  my  bankers  for  the  future, 

Make  me  once  more  a  creditable  man  ! 

And  this  is  now  the  third  time,  think  of  that ! 

This  kingly-minded  man  has  rescued  me 

From  absolute  ruin  and  restored  my  honour. 

ILLO. 

Oh  that  his  power  but  kept  pace  with  his  wishes  ! 
Wliy,  friend  !  he'd  give  the  whole  world  to  his  soldiers. 
But  at  Vienna,  brother  !  —  here's  the  grievance,  — 
What  politic  schemes  do  they  not  lay  to  shorten 
His  arm,  and  where  they  can  to  cHp  his  pinions. 
Then  these  new  dainty  requisitions  1  these 
Which  this  same  Questenberg  brings  hither  I 

BUTLER. 

Ay! 

Those  requisitions  of  the  emperor  — 

I  too  have  heard  about  them  ;  but  I  hope 

The  duke  will  not  draw  back  a  single  inch ! 


ILLO. 

Not  from  his  right  most  surely,  unless  first 
From  office  ! 
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BUTLKR  {ahockal  ami  ron/usfd). 
Kiinw  you  (tinjhi  then?     You  alarm  mo, 

IHOLANI  (at  the  same  timr  with   Bm^KR,  and  in  a 
hurrying  vmre). 

We  should  ha  ruined,  every  one  of  ub  I 

ILLO. 

Yonder  I  see  our  worthy  friend '  approaching 
With  the  Lieutenant-General  PiccolominL 

BUTLER  (shaking  his  head  significantly). 
I  fear  we  shall  not  go  hence  as  we  came. 


SCEXE  TL 
Enter  Octavio  Piccolomini  and  Questenberg. 

OCTAVIO  {still  in  the  distance). 

Av  !  ah  !  more  stül !     Still  more  new  visitors ! 
Acknowledge,  friend  !  that  never  was  a  camp, 
Which  held  at  once  so  many  heads  of  heroes. 

questenberg. 

Let  none  approach  a  camp  of  Friedland's  troops 
Who  dares  to  think  unworthily  of  war ; 
E'en  1  myself  had  nigh  forgot  its  evils 
When  I  surveyed  that  lofty  soul  of  order, 
By  which,  while  it  destroys  the  world  —  itself 
Maintains  the  greatness  which  itself  created 

1  Spoken  with  a  sneer. 
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OCTAVIO  {approaching  nearer). 
Welcome,  Count  Isolani ! 

ISOLANI. 

My  noble  brother ! 
Even  now  am  I  arrived  ;  it  has  been  else  my  duty  — 

OCTAVIO. 

And  Colonel  Butler  —  trust  me,  I  rejoice 
Thus  to  renew  acquaintance  with  a  man 
Whose  worth  and  services  I  know  and  honour. 
See,  see,  my  friend  ! 

There  might  we  place  at  once  before  our  eyes 
The  sum  of  war's  whole  trade  and  mystery  — 

[To  QuESTENBERG,  presenting  Butler  and 
Isolani  at  the  same  time  to  him. 
These  two  the  total  sum  —  strength  and  despatch. 

QUESTENBERG  {to  OCTAVIO). 

And  lo !  betwixt  them  both,  experienced  prudence  ! 
OCTAVIO  {presenting  questenberg  to  butler  and 

ISOLANI). 

The  Chamberlain  and  War-Commissioner  Questenberg. 

The  bearer  of  the  emperor's  behests. 

The  long-tried  friend  and  patron  of  all  soldiers. 

We  honour  in  this  noble  visitor.  [Universal  silence. 

ILLO  {moving  toward  questenberg). 

'Tis  not  the  first  time,  noble  minister, 
You  have  shown  our  camp  this  honour. 

questenberg. 

Once  before 
I  stood  beside  these  colours. 


HHib 
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ILU). 


l*(T('lmn(«'  too  you  n'nn*inlnT  uhrre.  tliat  wa«; 

It  was  at  Zniiiin  '  in  Moravia.  uIh-h* 

Voll  (lid  jirrHi'ut  youTHelf  iifMHi  tin-  j«irt 

( )f  tliti  eiii|»en)r  to  »upphcut«  uur  «Ink«* 

'i'hut  he  wuuld  Htrai^lit  iu^MUiue  the  chief  commaxML 

QUI':8TKNBKk(;. 

To  sup  plica  tr  /      Nay,  bold  general  1 

So  far  t*xtfnd«Hl  ueitlier  my  couiiuiKsion 

(At  least  to  my  owu  kuowledge)  nor  my  zeaL 

Well,  wi'll,  then  — to  co//ipfl  him,  if  you  «'boose. 
[  ran  reuieml)er  me  right  well,  Couut  Tilly 
Had  sutlered  total  rout  upon  the  Lech- 
Bavaria  lay  all  open  to  the  enemy, 
Whom  there  was  nothing  to  delay  from  pressing 
Onwards  into  the  very  heart  of  Austria. 
At  that  time  you  and  Werdenberg  appeared 
Before  our  general,  storming  him  with  prayers, 
And  menacing  the  emperor's  displeasure, 
Unless  he  took  compassion  on  this  wretchedness. 

ISOLANI  (steps  up  to  thevi). 

Yes,  yes,  'tis  comprehensible  enough, 
"WTierefore  with  your  commission  of  to-day, 
You  were  not  all  too  willing  to  remember 
Your  former  one. 

QUESTEXBERG. 

Why  not,  Count  Isolani  ? 
No  contradiction  sure  exists  between  them. 
It  was  the  urgent  business  of  that  time 

1  A  town  not   far  from  the  Mine-mountains.  on  the  highroad 
from  Vienna  to  Prague. 
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To  snatch  Bavaria  from  her  enemy's  hand ; 
And  my  commjssiofi  of  to-day  instructs  me 
To  free  her  from  her  good  friends  and  protectors, 


ILLO. 


A  worthy  office !     After  with  our  blood 

We  have  wrested  this  Bohemia  from  the  Saxon, 

To  be  swept  out  of  it  is  all  our  thanks, 

The  sole  reward  of  all  our  hard-won  victories. 


QUESTENBERG. 

Unless  that  wretched  land  be  doomed  to  suffer 

Only  a  change  of  evils,  it  must  be 

Freed  from  the  scourge  alike  of  friend  or  foe. 

ILLO, 

What  ?     'Twas  a  favourable  year ;  the  boors 
Can  answer  fresh  demands  already. 

QUESTENBERG. 

Nay, 
If  you  discourse  of  herds  and  meadow-grounds  — 

ISOLANI. 

The  war  maintains  the  war.     Are  the  boors  ruined 
The  emperor  gains  so  many  more  new  soldiers. 

QUESTENBERG. 

And  is  the  poorer  by  even  so  many  subjects. 

ISOLANL 

Poh !  we  are  all  his  subjecta 
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gt'KHTKNHKIU;. 

Yet  with  a  difftTenc«!,  geiHjrul '.     The  one  fiU 

With  protitahh*  iiwiuHtry  th«*  jmrM«, 

The  oth»'rs  arr  wrll  skilltMl  to  i-iii|»ty  it. 

The  Hworil  has  mad»;  th»*  «Miiiieror  \hh)T  ;  the  phjugh 

Must  reiuvigurate  hi»  resources. 

I80LANL 

Sure ! 
Times  nro  not  yet  so  bad.     M«*t}niikft  I  8<*e 

\_Kxumininy  with  his  cy»  tin  ilnss  mul  omamtfUs 
o/QUK.STKNHKK(;. 
Go(kI  store  of  gold  that  still  remains  uucoin^'d. 

yUESTENBKkG. 

Thank  Heaven  !  that  means  have  been  found  out  to  hide 
Some  little  from  tlie  fingers  of  the  Croats. 

ILLO. 

There !     The  Stawata  and  the  Martinitz, 

On  whom  the  emperor  heaps  his  gifts  and  graces, 

To  the  heart-burning  of  all  go<xl  Bohemians  — 

Those  minions  of  court  favour,  those  court  harpies, 

Who  fatten  on  the  wrecks  of  citizens 

Driven   from   their   house   and  home  —  who  reap   no 

harvests 
Save  in  the  f]:eneral  calamitv  — 
Who  now,  with  kingly  pomp,  insult  and  mock 
The  desolation  of  their  country  —  these. 
Let  these,  and  such  as  these,  support  the  war, 
The  fatal  war,  which  they  alone  enkindled ! 

BUTLER. 

And  those  state-parasites,  who  have  their  feet 
So  constantly  beneath  the  emperor's  table, 
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Who  cannot  let  a  benefice  fall,  but  they 

Snap  at  it  with  dogs'  hunger  —  they,  forsooth, 

Would  pare  the  soldier's  bread  and  cross  his  reckoning ! 

ISOLANI. 

My  life  long  will  it  anger  me  to  think, 
How  when  I  went  to  court  seven  years  ago, 
To  see  about  new  horses  for  our  regiment. 
How  from  one  antechamber  to  another 
They  dragged  me  on  and  left  me  by  the  hour 
To  kick  my  heels  among  a  crowd  of  simpering 
Feast-fattened  slaves,  as  if  I  had  come  thither 
A  mendicant  suitor  for  the  crumbs  of  favour 
That  fell  beneath  their  tables.     And,  at  last, 
Whom  should  they  send  me  but  a  Capuchin ! 
Straight  I  began  to  muster  up  my  sins 
For  absolution  —  but  no  such  luck  for  me ! 
This  was  the  man,  this  Capuchin,  with  whom 
I  was  to  treat  concerning  the  army  horses ! 
And  I  was  forced  at  last  to  quit  the  field. 
The  business  unaccomplished.     Afterward 
The  duke  procured  me  iii  three  days  what  I 
Could  not  obtain  in  thirty  at  Vienna. 

QUESTENBERG. 

Yes,  yes !  your  travelHng  bills  soon  found  their  way  to 

us ! 
Too  well  I  know  we  have  still  accounts  to  settle. 


ILLO. 

War  is  violent  trade ;  one  cannot  always 
Finish  one's  w^ork  by  soft  means ;  every  trifle 
Must  not  be  blackened  into  sacrilege. 
If  we  should  wait  till  you,  in  solemn  council, 
With  due  deliberation  had  selected 
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Tin*  siiijillcHt  out  nf  fcnir  ami  tweutj  eviln, 

r  faith  w(?  Hliduld  wait  lorjg  — 

"I)aH))!aii«l    tlinnigh    with    it!"     That's    tb«    betted 

watchwonl. 
Tlii'ii  aft«T  coine  what  ni&y  com«*.     Ti«*  man's  nature 
To  make  the  best  of  a  bacl  tiling  onre  past. 
A  hitter  and  jMTplnxod  ••  what  nhall  I  do?" 
Is  worse  to  nuni  fh:in  \v<iist  necessity. 

gUESTKNHKKG. 

Ay,  doubtless,  it  is  true ;  the  duke  rioe^  spare  ns 
The  troublesome  task  of  choosing. 

BUTLER. 

Yes,  the  duke 
Cares  with  a  father's  feelings  for  his  troops ; 
But  how  the  emperor  feels  for  us,  we  see. 

QUESTEXBERG. 

Ifis  cares  and  feelings  all  ranks  share  alike, 
Nor  will  he  offer  one  up  to  another. 

ISOLANI. 

And  therefore  thrusts  he  us  into  the  deserts 
As  beasts  of  prey,  that  so  he  may  preserve 
His  dear  sheep  fattening  in  his  fields  at  homa 

QÜESTENBERG  (ivith  a  &neer). 
Count  i  this  comparison  you  make,  not  L 

ILLO. 

"WHiy,  were  we  all  the  court  supposes  us 
'Twere  dangerous,  sure,  to  give  us  liberty. 
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QUESTENBERG  (gravely). 

You  have  taken  liberty  —  it  was  not  given  you, 
And  therefore  it  becomes  an  urgent  duty 
To  rein  it  in  with  the  curbs. 

ILLO. 

Expect  to  find  a  restive  steed  in  us. 

QUESTENBERG. 

A  better  rider  may  be  found  to  rule  it. 

ILLO. 

He  only  brooks  the  rider  who  has  tamed  him. 

QUESTENBERG. 

Ay,  tame  him  once,  and  then  a  child  may  lead  him. 

ILLO. 

The  child,  we  know,  is  found  for  him  already. 

QUESTENBERG. 

Be  duty,  sir,  your  study,  not  a  name. 

BUTLER   (wlio   has  stood    aside   with   piccolomini,   hut 
with  visible  interest  in  the  conversation,  advances). 

Sir  president,  the  emperor  has  in  Germany 
A  splendid  host  assembled ;  in  this  kingdom 
Full  twenty  thousand  soldiers  are  cantoned, 
With  sixteen  thousand  in  Silesia ; 
Ten  regiments  are  posted  on  the  Weser, 
The  Rhine,  and  Main  ;  in  Swabia  there  are  six, 
And  in  Bavaria  twelve,  to  face  the  Swedes; 
Without  including  in  the  account  the  garrisons 
Who  on  the  frontiers  hold  the  fortresses. 
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ThJH  vaHt  and  nii^dity  hoKt  ix  all  obedient 

To  Friedland'H  raj»taiiiH;  and  iU  brave  coniinandtfrs, 

hrvA  in  on«  wbool,  and  nurturwi  with  one  milk, 

An*  all  rxciU'd  by  (inc?  hwirt  and  wml ; 

Tlicy  are  an  Htranj^ers  on  the  Hoil  they  tread, 

The  service  i.s  their  only  house  and  home. 

No  zi^al  inspires  them  for  their  countr)'*8  cause, 

For  thousiinds  like  myself  were  Ix^m  abnmd ; 

Nor  can'  they  for  the  enijx'ror,  for  one-half 

Dcsrrtiii;;  otlitT  service  fled  to  ours, 

Indillcrent  what  their  banner,  whether  'twere 

The  Double  Eagle,  Lily,  or  the  Lion. 

Yet  one  sole  man  can  rein  this  fiery  host 

By  p([ual  rule,  by  erjual  love  an«!  fear; 

Bleii(liij<^  the  many-ii;»tiune<l  wbole  in  one; 

And  like  the  li<^htning's  fires  securely  led 

Down  the  conducting  rod,  e'en  thus  his  power 

Rules  all  the  mass,  from  guar<le<l  |x>st  to  ]K)8t, 

From  where  the  sentry  hears  the  Baltic  njar. 

Or  views  the  fertile  vales  of  the  Adige, 

E'en  to  the  body-guard,  who  holds  his  watch 

Within  the  precincts  of  the  imperial  palace ! 

QUESTENBERG. 

What's  the  short  meaning  of  this  long  harangue  ? 

BUTLER. 

That  the  respect,  the  love,  the  confidence. 

Which  makes  us  willing  subjects  of  Duke  Friedland, 

Are  not  to  be  transferre<l  to  the  first  comer 

That  Austria's  court  may  please  to  send  to  us. 

We  have  not  yet  so  readily  forgotten 

How  the  command  came  into  Friedland's  hands. 

Was  it,  forsooth,  the  emperor's  majesty 

That  gave  the  army  ready  to  his  hand. 

And  only  sought  a  leader  f<T  it  ?     No. 
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The  army  then  had  no  existence.     He, 
Friedland,  it  was  who  called  it  into  being, 
And  gave  it  to  his  sovereign  —  but  receiving 
No  army  at  his  hand ;  nor  did  the  emperor 
Give  Wallenstein  to  us  as  general.     No, 
It  was  from  Wallenstein  we  first  received 
The  emperor  as  our  master  and  our  sovereign 
And  he,  he  only,  binds  us  to  our  banners ! 

OCTAVIO  {interposing  and  addressing  questenberg). 

My  noble  friend, 
This  is  no  more  than  a  remembrancing 
That  you  are  now  in  camp,  and  among  warriors ! 
The  soldier's  boldness  constitutes  his  freedom. 
Could  he  act  daringly,  unless  he  dared 
Talk  even  so  ?     One  runs  into  the  other. 
The  boldness  of  this  worthy  officer, 

[Pointing  to  Butler. 
Which  now  is  but  mistaken  in  its  mark. 
Preserved,  when  naught  but  boldness  could  preserve  it, 
To  the  emperor,  his  capital  city,  Prague, 
In  a  most  formidable  mutiny 

Of  the  whole  garrison.      [Military  music  at  a  distance. 

Hah  !  here  they  come ! 

ILLO. 

The  sentries  are  saluting  them  :  this  signal 
Announces  the  arrival  of  the  duchess. 

OCTAVIO  (^O^UESTENBERG). 

Then  my  son  Max.,  too,  has  returned.     'Twas  he 
Fetched  and  attended  them  from  Cärnthen  hither. 

ISOLANI  {to  ILLO). 

Shall  we  not  go  in  compnny  to  greet  them? 
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ILU). 

Will,  let  U8  go —  Ifo  !  Colonel  liutler,  come. 

[To  OCTAVIO. 

You'll  not  forj^'ct  that  yet  ere  noon  we  meet 
The  noble  envoy  at  the 

[Uxeunt  all  but  i^LLbit.NüKKü  and  (Jctavio. 


SCENK  TIL 
QUESTENBERO  and  OcTAVIO. 

QÜESTENBERG  (^witk  su/tis  of  aversion  and  astonishment). 

What  have  I  not  been  forced  to  hear,  Octavio  I 
What  sentiments  !  what  tierce,  uncurbed  defiance  I 
And  were  this  spirit  universal  — 

OCTAVIO. 

Hm! 

You  are  now  acquainted  with  three-fourths  of  the  army. 

QUESTENBERG. 

Where  must  we  seek,  then,  for  a  second  host 

To  have  the  custody  of  this  ?     That  Illo 

Thinks  worse,  I  fear  me,  than  he  speaks.     And  then 

This  Butler,  too  —  he  cannot  even  conceal 

The  passionate  workings  of  his  ill  intentions. 

OCTAVIO. 

Quickness  of  temper  —  irritated  pride  ; 
'Twas  nothing  more.     I  cannot  give  up  Butler. 
I  know  a  spell  that  will  soon  dispossess 
The  e\T.l  spirit  in  him. 
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QUESTENBERG  (walking  up  and  down  in  evident  disquiet). 

Friend,  friend ! 
0 !  this  is  worse,  far  worse,  than  we  had  suffered 
Ourselves  to  dream  of  at  Vienna.     There 
We  saw  it  only  with  a  courtier's  eyes, 
Eyes  dazzled  by  the  splendour  of  the  throne. 
We  had  not  seen  the  war-cliief,  the  commander. 
The  man  all-powerful  in  his  camp.     Here,  here, 
'Tis  quite  another  thing. 

Here  is  no  emperor  more  —  the  duke  is  emperor. 
Alas,  my  friend  1  alas,  my  noble  friend ! 
This  walk  which  you  have  ta'en  me  through  the  camp 
Strikes  my  hopes  prostrate. 

OCTAVIO. 

Now  you  see  yourself 
Of  what  a  perilous  kind  the  office  is, 
Wliich  you  deliver  to  me  from  the  court. 
The  least  suspicion  of  the  general 
Costs  me  my  freedom  and  my  life,  and  would 
But  hasten  his  most  desperate  enterprise. 

QUESTENBERG. 

Where  was  our  reason  sleeping  when  we  trusted 

This  madman  with  the  sword,  and  placed  such  power 

In  such  a  hand  ?     I  tell  you,  he'll  refuse. 

Flatly  refuse  to  obey  the  imperial  orders. 

Friend,  he  can  do  it,  and  what  he  can,  he  will. 

And  then  the  impunity  of  liis  defiance  — 

Oh  !  what  a  proclamation  of  our  weakness ! 

OCTAVIO. 

D*ye  think,  too,  he  has  brought  Ms  wife  and  daughter 
Without  a  purpose  hither  ?     Here  in  camp  ! 
And  at  the  very  point  of  time  in  which 
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Wt^'ru  arming  for  the  war  ?     That  he  htm  taken 
TliuHc,  the  lu«t  pKfdge«  of  hi»  loyalty, 
A  way  from  out  the  emiieror'H  dominions  — 
This  is  DO  (Iniihtftil  token  of  the  nearneas 
Uf  Home  eruption. 

gUKiiTENßER(;. 

How  sliall  we  hold  footing 
Beneath  this  temj>e8t,  which  collect«  itself 
And  thrwits  us  from  all  rjuarters  ?     The  enemy 
Of  thti  empire  on  our  b(jrders,  now  alrea<ly 
The  master  of  the  Danube,  and  still  farther, 
And  farther  still,  extending  ever)*  hour ! 
In  our  interior  the  alaruni-]>ells 
Of  insurrecLi(jn  —  })easantry  in  arms  — 
All  orders  discontented  —  and  llie  army, 
Just  in  the  moment  of  our  expectation 
Of  aidance  from  it  —  lo  !  this  very  army 
Seduced,  run  wild,  lost  tu  all  discipline, 
Loosened,  and  rent  asunder  from  the  state 
And  from  their  sovereign,  the  blind  instrument 
Of  the  most  daring  of  mankind,  a  weapon 
Of  fearful  power,  which  at  his  will  h€  wields. 

OCTAVIO. 

Nay,  nay,  friend !  let  us  not  despair  too  soon  — 
Men's  words  are  even  bolder  than  their  deeds ; 
And  many  a  resolute,  who  now  appears 
Made  up  to  all  extremes,  will,  on  a  sudden, 
Find  in  his  breast  a  heart  he  wot  not  of. 
Let  but  a  single  honest  man  speak  out 
The  true  name  of  his  crime  '.     Remember,  too. 
We  stand  not  yet  so  wholly  unprotected. 
Comits  Altringer  and  Gallas  have  maintained 
Their  little  army  faithful  to  its  duty. 
And  daily  it  becomes  more  numerous. 
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Nor  can  he  take  us  by  surprise ;  you  know 
I  hold  him  all  encompassed  by  my  listeners. 
Whate'er  he  does  is  mine,  even  while  'tis  doing  — 
No  step  so  small,  but  instantly  I  hear  it ; 
Yea,  his  own  mouth  discloses  it. 

QUESTENBERG. 

'Tis  quite 
Incomprehensible,  that  he  detects  not 
The  foe  so  near ! 

OCTAVIO. 

Beware,  you  do  not  think, 
That  T,  by  lying  arts,  and  complaisant 
Hypocrisy,  have  sulked  into  his  graces, 
Or  with  the  substance  of  smooth  professions 
Nourish  his  all-confiding  friendship  !     No  — 
Compelled  ahke  by  prudence,  and  that  duty 
Which  we  all  owe  our  country  and  our  sovereign, 
To  hide  my  genuine  feelings  from  him,  yet 
Ne'er  have  I  duped  him  with  base  counterfeits ! 

QUESTENBERG. 

It  is  the  visible  ordinance  of  heaven. 

OCTAVIO. 

I  know  not  what  it  is  that  so  attracts 

And  hnks  him  both  to  me  and  to  my  son. 

Comrades  and  friends  we  always  were  —  long  habit, 

Adventurous  deeds  performed  in  company. 

And  all  those  many  and  various  incidents 

Wliich  stores  a  soldier's  memory  with  affections, 

Had  bound  us  long  and  early  to  each  other  — 

Yet  I  can  name  the  day,  when  all  at  once 

His  heart  rose  on  me,  and  his  confidence 

Shot  out  into  sudden  growth.     It  was  the  morning 
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H«*fon^  iho  mnniomMii  fi^lil  at  I.üt/  r 

Urj;c<l  \ty  nu  n^ly  <ln»ani,  I  ^  '        ;i  nut. 

To  press  him  to  arropt  aiiol:         ::„  r. 

At  a  distauce  froln  the  tent«,  h#»neiith  a  imc, 

I  foumi  him  in  a  «leep.      When  I  had  waknl  him 

And  had  rehiti;d  all  my  iMxlin^.s  to  him, 

Lon;^  timo  Ik;  Ktared  iiinin   me,  like  a  man 

Astounded:  thereon  fell  ujkjh  my  neck, 

And  manifested  to  me  an  emotion 

That  far  outstripjHHi  the  worth  of  that  ninall  senrica 

Since  then  his  cnnfidenee  has  ff»llo\v»'d  me 

With  the  same  pace  that  mine  has  tied  from  him. 

QUE8TENBERG. 

You  lead  your  son  into  the  secret  ? 

OCTAVlu. 

Xo! 

QU  ESTEN  BERG. 

What !  and  not  warn  him  either,  what  bad  hands 
His  lot  has  placed  him  in  ? 

OCTAVIO. 

I  must  perforce 
Leave  him  in  wardship  to  his  innocence. 
His  young  and  open  soul  —  dissimulation 
Is  foreign  to  its  habits  !     Ignorance 
Alone  can  keep  alive  the  cheerful  air, 
The  unembarrassed  sense  and  light  free  spirit, 
That  makes  the  duke  secure. 

QUESTENBERG  {atlXtOUsly). 

My  honoured  friend !  most  highly  do  I  deem 
Of  Colonel  Piccolomini  —  yet  —  if  — 
Reflect  a  little  — 
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OCTAVIO. 

I  must  venture  it. 
Hush !    There  he  comes  1 


Scene  IV. 
Max.  Piccolomini,  Octavio  Piccolomini,  Questenbekg. 

MAX. 

Ha !  there  he  is  himself.     Welcome,  my  father ! 

[He  embraces  his  father.     As  he  herns  around, 

he  observes  Questenberg,  and  draws  back 

with  a  cold  and  reserved  air. 
You  are  engaged,  I  see.     I'll  not  disturb  you. 

OCTAVIO. 

How,  Max.  ?     Look  closer  at  this  visitor. 
Attention,  Max.,  an  old  friend  merits  —  reverence 
Belongs  of  right  to  the  envoy  of  your  sovereign. 

MAX.  (drily). 

Von  Questenberg !  —  welcome  —  if  you  bring  with  you 
Aught  good  to  our  headquarters. 

questenberg  (seizing  his  hand). 

Nay,  draw  not 
Your  hand  away.  Count  Piccolomini ! 
Not  on  my  own  account  alone  I  seized  it, 
And  nothing  common  will  I  say  therewith.    . 

[Taking  the  hands  of  both. 
Octavio  —  Max.  Piccolomini ! 
0  saviour  names,  and  full  of  happy  omen  ! 
Ne'er  will  her  prosperous  genius  turn  from  Austria, 
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Whilü  two  such  Htars,  with  bleaaed  iiifluenoet 
Boaiiiiiig  protection,  shiuc  ii\)o\a  her  hotUb 

MAX. 

Heh  I     Noble  miniHter !     You  ralBB  your  part. 
You  come  not  here  to  act  a  panegyric. 
Y(m're  sent,  1  know,  to  find  fault  and  U)  »cold  u»^ 
I  must  not  l>e  lieforehand  with  my  comradeflb 

OCTAVIO  to  MAX. 

He  comes  from  court,  where  people  are  not  quite 
So  well  contented  witli  the  duke  afi  here. 

MAX. 

Wiat  now  have  they  contrived  to  find  out  in  him  ? 

Thill  lie  alone  determines  for  liimself 

What  he  himself  alone  doth  understand  ! 

Well,  therein  he  does  right,  and  v^ill  i)ersist  in't. 

Heaven  never  meant  him  for  that  passive  thing 

That  can  be  struck  and  hammered  out  to  suit 

Another's  taste  and  fancy.     He'll  not  dance 

To  every  tune  of  every  minister. 

It  goes  against  his  nature  —  he  can't  do  it. 

He  is  possessed  by  a  commanding  spirit, 

And  his,  too,  is  the  station  of  command. 

And  well  for  us  it  is  so !     There  exist 

Few  fit  to  rule  themselves,  but  few  that  use 

Their  intellects  intelligently.     Then 

Well  for  the  whole^  if  there  be  found  a  man 

AVlio  makes  himself  what  nature  destined  him, 

The  pause,  the  central  point,  to  thousand  thousands 

Stands  fixed  and  stately,  like  a  firm-built  column. 

Where  all  may  press  with  joy  and  confidence  — 

Now  such  a  man  is  Wallenstein ;  and  if 

Another  better  suits  the  court  —  no  other 

But  such  a  one  as  he  can  serve  the  army. 
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QUESTENBERG. 

The  army  ?     Doubtless  ! 

MAX. 

What  delight  to  observe 

How  he  incites  and  strengthens  all-around  him, 
lufusing  life  and  vigour.     Every  power 
Seems  as  it  were  redoubled  by  his  presence  : 
He  draws  forth  every  latent  energy, 
Showing  to  each  his  own  pecuhar  talent, 
Yet  leaving  all  to  be  what  nature  made  them, 
And  watching  only  that  they  be  naught  else 
In  the  right  place  and  time ;  and  he  has  skill 
To  mould  the  powers  of  all  to  his  own  end. 

QUESTENBERG. 

But  who  denies  his  knowledge  of  mankind. 
And  skill  to  use  it  ?     Our  complaint  is  this  :  — 
That  in  tlie  master  he  forgets  the  servant. 
As  if  he  claimed  by  birth  his  present  honours. 

MAX. 

And  does  he  not  so  ?     Is  he  not  endowed 
With  every  gift  and  power  to  carry  out 
The  high  intents  of  nature,  and  to  win 
A  ruler's  station  by  a  ruler's  talent  ? 

QUESTENBERG. 

So  then  it  seems  to  rest  with  him  alone 
What  is  the  worth  of  all  mankind  beside ! 

MAX. 

Uncommon  men  require  no  common  trust ; 
Give  liim  but  scope  and  he  will  set  the  bounds. 
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QURHTKNIiEIiu. 

The  proof  Ib  yet  to  come. 

MAX. 

Tims  are  ye  ever. 
Ye  shrink  from  f»V(?n'lhin^'  of  ci(»pth,  and  think 
Youraelvea  are  only  .safe  while  ye're  in  fihallowR. 

OCTAVIO  {to  QUKSTEKBRRO). 

Twere  best  t^)  yield  with  a  good  grace,  my  frieüd ; 
Of  him  there  you'll  make  notliing. 

MAX.  (continuijuj). 

In  their  fear 
They  call  a  spirit  up,  aud  when  he  comes, 
Straight  their  flesh  creeps  and  quivers,  and  they  dread 

him 
More  tliau  the  ills  fur  which  they  called  him  up. 
The  uncommoD,  the  sublime,  must  seem  and  Ije 
Like  things  of  every  day.     But  m  tlie  field, 
Ay,  there  the  Present  Being  makes  itself  felt 
The  personal  must  command,  the  actual  eye 
Examine.     If  to  be  the  chieftain  asks 
All  that  is  great  in  nature,  let  it  be 
Likewise  his  privilege  to  move  and  act 
Li  all  the  correspondences  of  greatness. 
The  oracle  ^^'ithin  him,  that  which  Hves, 
He  must  invoke  and  question  —  not  dead  books. 
Not  ordinances,  not  mould-rotted  papers. 

OCTAVIO. 

My  son !  of  those  old  narrow  ordinances 
Let  us  not  hold  too  lightly.     They  are  weights 
Of  priceless  value,  which  oppressed  mankind 
Tied  to  the  volatile  will  of  their  oppressors. 
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For  always  formidable  was  the  League 

And  partnership  of  free  power  witli  free  will. 

The  way  of  ancient  ordinance,  though  it  winds, 

Is  yet  no  devious  path.     Straight  forward  goes 

The  lightning's  path,  and  straight  the  fearful  path 

Of  the  cannon-ball.     Direct  it  flies,  and  rapid ; 

Shattering  that  it  may  reach,  and  shattering  what  it 

reaches. 
My  son,  the  road  the  human  being  travels, 
That  on  which  blessing  comes  and  goes,  doth  follow 
The  river's  course,  the  valley's  playful  windings, 
Curves  round  the  cornfield  and  the  hill  of  vines, 
Honouring  the  holy  bounds  of  property ! 
And  thus  secure,  though  late,  leads  to  its  end. 

QUESTENBERG. 

Oh,  hear  your  father,  noble  youth  !  hear  him 
Who  is  at  once  the  hero  and  the  man. 

OCTAVIO. 

My  son,  the  nursling  of  the  camp  spoke  in  thee  ! 

A  war  of  fifteen  years 

Hath  been  thy  education  and  thy  school. 

Peace  hast  thou  never  witnessed !     There  exists 

An  higher  than  the  warrior's  excellence. 

In  war  itself  war  is  no  ultimate  purpose ; 

The  vast  and  sudden  deeds  of  violence. 

Adventures  wild,  and  wonders  of  the  moment. 

These  are  not  they,  my  son,  that  generate 

The  calm,  the  blissful,  and  the  enduring  mighty ! 

Lo  there  !  the  soldier,  rapid  architect ! 

Builds  his  Hght  town  of  canvas,  and  at  once 

The  whole  scene  moves  and  bustles  momently. 

With  arms,  and  neighing  steeds,  and  mirth  and  quarrel 

The  motley  market  fills  ,  the  roads,  the  streams, 

Are  crowded  with  new  freights  ;  trade  stirs  and  hurries, 


A 
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Hut  on  Borne  niorrow  morn,  all  suddenly. 

The  tents  drop  down,  the  horde  ruiiewH  it^  march. 

l)n*ary,  and  Hnjiiarv  as  a  rhunhvard. 

Thr  meadow  and  down-trorhh-n  seed-plot  lie, 

And  the  year's  harvest  is  gone  utterly. 

MAX. 

<  Hi,  let  the  emperor  make  peace,  my  father ! 

Most  gladly  would  I  give  the  hlood -stained  laurel 

Fnr  the  first  viol»»t  *  of  the  leafless  spring, 

riucked  in  those  quiet  fields  where  I  have  journeyed. 

OCTAVIO. 

What  ails  thee  ?     What  so  moves  thee  all  at  once  ? 

MAX. 

Peace  have  I  ne'er  beheld  ?     I  have  beheld  it. 

From  thence  am  I  come  hither :  oh,  that  sight, 

It  glimmers  stiU  before  me,  like  some  landscape 

Left  in  the  distance,  —  some  delicious  landscape  I 

My  road  conducted  me  through  countries  where 

The  war  has  not  vet  reached.     Life,  life,  mv  father 

My  venerable  father,  life  has  charms 

Which  we  have  never  experienced.     We  have  been 

But  voyaging  along  its  barren  coasts, 

Like  some  poor  ever-roaming  horde  of  pirates, 

That,  crowded  in  the  rank  and  narrow  ship, 

House  on  the  wild  sea  with  wild  usages, 

Xor  know  aught  of  the  mainland,  but  the  bays 

Where  safeliest  they  may  venture  a  thieves'  landing. 

Whate'er  in  the  inland  dales  the  land  conceals 

1  In  the  original,  — 

"  Den  blut'gen  Lorbeer  geb'  ich  hin  mit  Freuden, 
Fürs  erste  Veilchen,  das  der  März  uns  bringt, 
Das  dürftige  Pfand  der  neuverjüngten  Erde.'' 
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Of  fair  and  exquisite,  oh,  nothing,  nothing, 
Do  we  behold  of  that  in  our  rude  voyage. 

OCTAVIO  (attentive,  with  an  appearance  of  uneasiness). 
And  so  your  journey  has  revealed  this  to  you  ? 

MAX. 

'Twas  the  first  leisure  of  my  hfe.     0  tell  me, 

What  is  the  meed  and  purpose  of  the  toil, 

The  painful  toil  which  robbed  me  of  my  youth, 

Left  me  a  heart  unsouled  and  solitary, 

A  spirit  uninformed,  unornamented  ! 

For  the  camp's  stir,  and  crowd,  and  ceaseless  larum, 

The  neighing  war-horse,  the  air-shattering  trumpet, 

The  unvaried,  still  returning  hour  of  duty. 

Word  of  command,  and  exercise  of  arms  — 

There's  nothing  here,  there's  nothing  in  all  this, 

To  satisfy  the  heart,  the  gasping  heart ! 

Mere  bustling  nothingness,  where  the  soul  is  not  — 

This  cannot  be  the  sole  felicity, 

These  cannot  be  man's  best  and  only  pleasures 

OCTAVIO. 

Much  hast  thou  learnt,  my  son,  in  this  short  journey. 

MAX. 

Oh  day,  thrice  lovely  !  when  at  length  the  soldier 

Keturns  home  into  life;  when  he  becomes 

A  fellow  man  among  his  fellow  men. 

The  colours  are  unfurled,  the  cavalcade 

Marshals,  and  now  the  buzz  is  hushed,  and  hark  ! 

Now  the  soft  peace-march  beats,  home,  brothers,  home ! 

The  caps  and  helmet  are  all  garlanded 

With  green  boughs,  the  last  plundering  of  the  fields. 

The  city  gates  fly  open  of  themselves. 

They  need  no  longer  the  petard  to  tear  them. 
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The  niinpnrlM  are  all  HIIimI  with  lueii  and  women, 
With  ]M*a('cful  iiicn  and  women,  that  fiend  onwaitU 

KiHHi'H  and  wj-lcomiu^'s  ujM»n  the  air, 

VVhi<li  th«*y  make  hrcM-zy  with  affectionate  geiiturei. 

From  ull  the  tuwerB  riiigH  out  the  tuerry  peal, 

The  joyous  veHjMjr«  of  a  hlocxiy  day. 

()  liaj)]»y  man,  ()  fortunate*  !   for  whom 

Tlu*  well-known  door,  i\n:  faitliftil  arn»"  "^'-  'T^^n, 

The  failhful  tender  arms  with  mute  en.  .^. 

QUESTENBERG  (apparently  much  affected). 

()  that  you  should 
Of  such  a  distant,  distant  time,  and  not 
Of  the  to-morrow,  not  of  this  tonlay. 

MAX.  [turning  round  to  him  quick  and  vehement). 

Where  lies  the  fault  but  on  you  in  Vienna  ! 

I  will  deal  openly  with  you,  Questenl>erg. 

Just  now,  as  first  I  saw  you  standing  here 

(I'll  own  it  to  you  freely),  indignation 

Crowded  and  pressed  my  inmost  soul  together. 

'Tis  ye  that  hinder  ]>eace,  ye  !  —  and  the  warrior, 

It  is  the  warrior  that  must  force  it  from  you. 

Ye  fret  the  general's  life  out,  blacken  him, 

Hold  him  up  as  a  rebel,  and  heaven  knows 

What  else  still  worse,  because  he  spares  the  Saxons, 

And  tries  to  awaken  confidence  in  the  enemy ; 

"Wliich  yet's  the  only  way  to  peace :  for  if 

War  intermit  not  during  war,  how  then 

And  whence  can  peace  come  ?     Your  own  plagues  fall 

on  you ! 
Even  as  I  love  what's  virtuous,  hate  I  you. 
And  here  I  make  this  vow,  here  pledge  myself. 
My  blood  shall  spurt  out  for  this  Wallenstein, 
And  my  heart  drain  off,  drop  by  drop,  ere  ye 
Shall  revel  and  dance  jubilee  o'er  his  ruin.  [Exit. 
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Scene  V. 

QUESTENBERG,    OCTAVIO    PiCCOLOMINI. 
QUESTENBERG. 

Alas  !  alas  !  and  stands  it  so  ? 

[Tlien  in  pressing  and  impatient  tones. 
What,  friend  !  and  do  we  let  Mm  go  away 
In  this  delusion  —  let  him  go  away  ? 
Not  call  him  back  immediately,  not  open 
His  eyes  upon  the  spot  ? 

OCTAVIO  (recovering  himself  out  of  a  deep  study). 

He  has  now  opened  mine, 
And  I  see  more  than  pleases  me. 

QUESTENBERG. 

What  is  it  ? 

OCTAVIO. 

Curse  on  this  journey  ! 

QUESTENBERG. 

But  why  so  ?     What  is  it  ? 

OCTAVIO. 

Come,  come  along,  friend  !     I  must  follow  up 
The  ominous  track  immediately.     Mine  eyes 
Are  opened  now,  and  I  must  use  them.     Come  ! 

[Draws  Questenberg  on  with  him. 

QUESTENBERG. 

What  now  ?     Where  go  you  then  ? 
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OCTAVIO. 


To  her  hprwelf. 

QUKHTKXBKH«;. 


To  — 


OCTAVIO  (interrupt in/j  him  ami  rorrectiruf  hinutrif). 
To   the  (Ink«'.     CoTiie,    let    us    go —     'Tis   done,  'tis 

I  see  the  net  that  i.s  thrown  over  hira. 
Oh  !  ho  returns  not  to  nie  as  he  went. 

QU  ESTENBERG. 

Nay,  but  explain  yourself. 

OCTAVIO. 

And  that  I  should  not 

Foresee  it,  not  prevuut  this  journey  !  Wherefore 
Ditl  I  keep  it  from  him  ?  You  were  in  ih«'  righL 
I  should  have  warned  him.     Now  it  is  Ux)  late. 

QUESTENBERG. 

But  tvhafs  too  late  ?     Bethink  yourself,  my  friend, 
That  you  are  talking  absolute  riddles  to  me. 

OCTAVIO  (more  colkcted). 

Come !  to  the  duke's.      'Tis  close  upon  the  hour 
Which  he  appointed  you  for  audience.     Come ! 
A  curse,  a  threefold  curse,  ujx)n  this  journey  ! 

[He  leads  QuESTEXBERG  off. 
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ACT  IL 

Scene  I. 

Changes  to  a  spacious  chamber  in  the  house  of  the  Duke  of 
Friedland.  Servants  employed  in  putting  the  tables 
and  chairs  in  order.  During  this  enters  Seni,  like 
an  old  Italian  doctor,  in  black,  and  clothed  somewhat 
fantastically.  He  carries  a  white  staff,  ivith  which 
he  marks  out  the  quarters  of  the  heavens. 

FIRST    SERVANT. 

Come  —  to  it,  lads,  to  it !  Make  an  end  of  it.  I 
hear  the  sentry  call  out,  "  Stand  to  your  arms  ! "  They 
will  be  here  in  a  minute. 

SECOND    SERVANT. 

Wliy  were  we  not  told  before  that  the  audience 
would  be  held  here  ?  Nothing  prepared  —  no  orders 
—  no  instructions. 

THIRD    SERVANT. 

Ay,  and  why  was  the  balcony  chamber  counter- 
manded, that  with  the  gi-eat  worked  carpet  ?  There 
one  can  look  about  one. 

FIRST   SERVANT. 

Nay,  that  you  must  ask  the  mathematician  there. 
He  says  it  is  an  unlucky  chamber. 

SECOND    SERVANT. 

Poh !  stuff  and  nonsense !  that's  what  I  call  a  hum. 
A  chamber  is  a  chamber;  what  much  can  the  place 
signify  in  the  affair? 
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8KNI  (tüilh  (ftavity), 

^\\  son,  there's  nothing  inhignificant, 
NothiTuj  !     But  yet  in  every  earthly  thio^ 
FifHt  uud  inoHt  pnnci{)al  is  place  and  tima 

FIRST  SERVANT  {to  the  second). 

Say  nothing  to  Iiini,  Xat.     The  duke  himself  must 
let  him  have  his  own  will. 

8F:ni  (roinits  the  chairs,  half  in  a  loud,  half  in  a  low 
voice,  till  he  conies  to  eleven,  which  he  repeats). 

Eleven  !  an  evil  number!     Set  twelve  chairs. 
Twelve !  twelve  signs  hath  the  zodiac :  five  and  seven. 
The  holy  numbers,  include  themselves  in  twelve. 

SECOND   SERVANT. 

And  what  may  you  have  to  object  against  eleven  ? 

I  should  hke  to  know  that  now. 

8ENI. 

Eleven  is  transgression  ;  eleven  oversteps 
The  ten  commandments. 

SECOND    SERVANT. 

That's   good?   and   why    do   you    caD   five  a  holy 
number  ? 

SE^^. 

Five  is  the  soul  of  man :  for  even  as  man 
Is  mingled  up  of  good  and  e^il,  so 
The  five  is  the  first  number  that's  made  up 
Of  even  and  odd. 

SECOND    SERVANT. 

The  foolish  old  coxcomb ! 
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FIRST    SERVANT. 

Ay,  let  him  alone  though.  I  like  to  hear  him ; 
there  is  more  in  his  words  than  can  be  seen  at  first 
sight. 

THIRD    SERVANT. 

Off,  they  come. 

SECOND    SERVANT. 

There !     Out  at  the  side-door. 

[They  hurry  off.  Seni  follows  slowly.  A  page 
brings  the  staff  of  coinmand  on  a  red  cushion, 
and  places  it  on  the  table,  near  the  duke's 
chair.  Tliey  are  announced  from  without, 
and  the  wings  of  the  door  fly  open. 

Scene  II. 

Wallenstein,  Duchess. 

wallenstein. 

You  went,  then,  through  Vienna,  were  presented 
To  the  Queen  of  Hungary  ? 

DUCHESS. 

Yes ;  and  to  the  empress,  too, 

And  by  both  majesties  were  we  admitted 

To  kiss  the  hand. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

And  how  was  it  received. 
That  I  had  sent  for  wife  and  daughter  hither 
To  the  camp,  in  winter-time  ? 

DUCHESS. 

I  did  even  that 
Which  you  commissioned  me  to  do.     I  told  them 
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Ynu  liiul  (IctiTiiiinfil  on  our  <lau^lil«r'-  fnarriagc, 
And  wished,  rn*  you  went  int<»  iIh«  ii«'ld, 
To  sIidw  tlir  clrc  trd  hu'-Lriiid  hj.H  l»«;trüthed. 

WALLKN8TEIN. 

And  did  thuy  guess  the  choice  which  I  had  made? 

DÜCHE88. 

They  only  ho[)ed  and  wislied  it  may  have  fallen 
Upon  no  foreign  nor  yet  Lutheran  noble. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

And  you  —  what  do  i/ov  wish,  Elizabeth  ? 

DUCHESS. 

Your  will,  you  know%  was  always  mine. 

WALLENSTEIN  (after  a  paiisr). 

Well,  then,— 
And  in  all  else,  of  what  kind  and  complexion 
Was  your  reception  at  the  court  ? 

[Tlic  Duchess  casts  her  eyes  on  the  groviid,  and 
remains  silent. 
Hide  nothing  from  me.     How  were  you  received  ? 

DUCHESS. 

O  !  my  dear  lord,  all  is 'not  what  it  was. 
A  canker-worm,  my  lord,  a  canker-worm 
Has  stolen  into  the  bud. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Ay  !  is  it  so  ? 
^Miat,  they  were  lax  ?  they  failed  of  the  old  respect  ? 
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DUCHESS. 


Not  of  respect.     No  honours  were  omitted, 

No  outward  courtesy  ;  but  in  the  place 

Of  condescending,  confidential  kindness, 

Familiar  and  endearing,  there  were  given  me 

Only  these  honours  and  that  solemn  courtesy. 

Ah !  and  the  tenderness  which  was  put  on, 

It  was  the  guise  of  pity,  not  of  favour. 

No !  Albrecht's  wife,  Duke  Albrecht's  princely  wife, 

Count  Harrach's  noble  daughter,  should  not  so  — 

Not  wholly  so  should  she  have  been  received. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Yes,  yes ;  they  have  taken  offence.     My  latest  conduct 
They  railed  at  it,  no  doubt. 

DUCHESS. 

0  that  they  had ! 
I  have  been  long  accustomed  to  defend  you. 
To  heal  and  pacify  distempered  spirits. 
No ;  no  one  railed  at  you.     They  wrapped  them  up, 
0  Heaven  I  in  such  oppressive,  solemn  silence ! 
Here  is  no  every-day  misunderstanding, 
No  transient  pique,  no  cloud  that  passes  over ; 
Something  most  luckless,  most  unhealable, 
Has  taken  place.     The  Queen  of  Hungary 
Used  formerly  to  call  me  her  dear  aunt. 
And  ever  at  departure  to  embrace  me  — 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Now  she  omitted  it  ? 

DUCHESS  (wiping  away  her  tears  after  a  pause). 

She  did  embrace  me. 
But  then  first  when  I  had  already  taken 
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My  furinal  l(*ave,  and  when  the  door  already 
Had  cloHe«!  upon  uw,  then  <ii(l  Hhe  corn«*  out 
In  ha.st<',  afl  nhc  hjul  «uddcnly  Ijctliouglil  h^T^-^'lf, 
And  prc'HHed  nio  tu  bur  \)OHi)in,  more  with  aii^iii>*h 
Tinin  tcndornesa. 

WALLEXSTEIN  (seizes  ker  hand  aoothirujl y). 

Nay,  now  collect  yoursolL 
And  wliat  of  Kg^'enl>erg  and  Licht^instein, 
And  of  oui*  otluT  friends  there? 

DUG  HE  39  {shakiTig  ker  head). 
I  saw  Dona 

WALLENSTEiy. 

The  ambassador  from  Spain,  who  ouce  waa  wont 

To  plead  so  warmly  fur  me  ? 

DUCHESS. 

Silent,  silent  I 

WALLENSTEIN. 

These  smis  then  are  eclipsed  for  us.     Henceforward 
Must  we  roll  on,  our  own  fire,  our  own  light. 

DUCHESS. 

And  were  it  —  were  it,  my  dear  lord,  in  that 
Wiich  moved  about  the  court  in  buzz  and  whisper, 
But  in  the  country  let  itself  be  heard 
Aloud  —  in  that  which  Father  Lanormain 
In  sundry  liints  and  — 

WALLENSTEIN  (eagerUf). 

Lanormain  !  what  said  he  ? 
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DUCHESS. 

That  you're  accused  of  having  daringly 

O'erstepped  the  powers  intrusted  to  you,  charged 

With  traitorous  contempt  of  the  emperor 

And  his  supreme  behests.     The  proud  Bavarian, 

He  and  the  Spaniards  stand  up  your  accusers  — 

That  there's  a  storm  collecting  over  you 

Of  far  more  fearful  menace  than  the  former  one 

Which  whirled  you  headlong  down  at  Kegensburg. 

And  people  talk,  said  he,  of  —  Ah ! 

[Stifling  extreme  emotion, 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Proceed  I 

DUCHESS. 

I  cannot  utter  it ! 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Proceed ! 

DUCHESS. 

They  talk  — 

WALLENSTEIN. 

WeUl 

DUCHESS. 

Of  a  second  —  (catches  her  voice  and  hesitates). 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Second  — 

DUCHESS. 

Most  disgraceful 
Dismission. 
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WALLKNHTKIN. 

Talk  thoy  ? 
[StrtdfM  acru8S  the  chamber  in  vehement  agitation, 
() !  thfv  UfTri',  iIh'V  thniHt  me 
W'itli  \  idleuce,  agaiiiHt  inv  nun  uill   niiuar«!  ' 

DUCHKSS  (j)r(SMrs  luar  to  htm  tn  entreaty). 

Oh  !  if  there  yet  Ixj  time,  my  husband  !  if 

I^y  giviiig  way  and  by  submisflion,  this 

Can  be  averted  —  my  dear  lord,  give  way  ! 

Win  duwn  your  proud  heart  to  it !     Tell  the  heart, 

It  is  your  sovereign  lord,  your  emjjeror, 

Before  whom  you  retreat.     Oh !  let  no  longer 

Low  trickling  malice  blacken  your  good  meaning 

Willi  abhorred  venomous  glosses.     Stand  you  up 

Shielded  and  helmed  and  weaponed  with  the  truth, 

And  drive  before  you  into  uttermost  shame 

These  slanderous  liars  !     Few  firm  friends  have  we  — 

You  know  it !     The  swift  growth  of  our  good  fortune. 

It  hath  but  set  us  up  a  mark  for  hatred. 

What  are  we.  if  the  sovereign's  grace  and  favour 

Stand  not  before  us ! 


Scene  I IL 

Enter  ihe   Countess  Terzky,  leading  in  her  hand  the 
Princess  Thekla,  Tichly  adorned  with  hrilliants. 

Countess  Thekla,  Wallenstein,  Duchess. 

countess. 

How,  sister  !     "\Miat,  already  upon  business  ? 

[Observing  the  countenance  of  the  DuCHESS. 
And  business  of  no  pleasing  kind  I  see, 
Ere  he  has  gladdened  at  his  child.     The  first 
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Moment  belongs  to  joy.     Here,  Friedland  !  father ! 

This  is  thy  daughter. 

[Thekla  approaches  with  a  shy  and  timid  air,  and 
bends  herself  as  about  to  kiss  his  hand.  He 
receives  her  in  his  arms,  and  remains  stand- 
ing for  some  time  lost  in  the  feeling  of  her 
presence. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Yes !  pure  and  lovely  hath  hope  risen  on  me, 
I  take  her  as  the  pledge  of  greater  fortune. 

DUCHESS. 

'Twas  but  a  little  child  when  you  departed 
To  raise  up  that  great  army  for  the  emperor : 
And  after,  at  the  close  of  the  campaign, 
When  you  returned  home  out  of  Pomerania, 
Your  daughter  was  already  in  the  convent, 
Wherein  she  has  remained  till  now. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

The  while 
We  in  the  field  here  gave  our  cares  and  toils 
To  make  her  great,  and  fight  her  a  free  way 
To  the  loftiest  earthly  good ;  lo !  mother  Nature 
Within  the  peaceful,  silent  convent  walls, 
Has  done  her  part,  and  out  of  her  free  gi-ace 
Hath  she  bestowed  on  the  beloved  child 
The  god-like ;  and  now  leads  her  thus  adorned 
To  meet  her  splendid  fortune,  and  my  hope. 

DUCHESS  {to  thekla). 

Thou  wouldst  not  now  have  recognised  thy  father, 
Wouldst  thou,  my  child  ?     She  counted  scarce  eight 

years 
When  last  she  saw  your  face. 
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THKKUL 

O  yc«,  yoi,  mother  f 
At  tlie  first  ^Iftna; !     My  fathf;r  ha«  nrit  alt«5r*ML 
Tin*  forin  tluit  sLaiulH  Ix-fon*  in«*  falMiH<*A 
No  fralun^  of  the  irn;i^»i  tliat  l  ifli  livi-d 
So  long  withiu  me  I 

WALLKNSTEIN. 

The  voice  of  my  child ! 

[Then  afUr  a  pause, 
T  was  indi^'nant  at  my  destiny, 
That  it  denied  me  a  man-child,  to  be 
Heir  of  my  name  and  of  my  prosperous  fortune. 
And  re-ilhime  my  soon-extin<;uished  l>eing 
In  a  proud  line  of  princes. 
I  wronged  my  destiny.     Here  ui>on  this  head, 
So  lovely  in  its  maiden  bloom,  will  I 
Let  fall  the  garland  of  a  life  of  war, 
Nor  deem  it  lost,  if  only  I  can  wreath  it. 
Transmuted  to  a  regal  ornament, 
Around  these  beauteous  brows. 

[He  clasps  her  in  his  arms  as  Pkxolomini  enters. 


Scene  IV. 

Fntcr  Max.  Piccolomini,  and  some  time  after  CorXT 
Terzky,  the  others  remaining  as  be/ore. 

COUNTESS. 

There  comes  the  Paladin  who  protected  us. 

wallenstein. 

Max. !     Welcome,  ever  welcome  !     Always  wert  thou 
The  morning  star  of  my  best  joys  I 
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MAX. 


My  general  — 


WALLENSTEIN. 


Till  now  it  was  the  emperor  who  rewarded  thee, 
I  but  the  instrument.     Tliis  day  thou  hast  bound 
The  father  to  thee,  Max, !  the  fortunate  father. 
And  this  debt  Friedland's  self  must  pay. 


MAX. 

My  prince ! 
You  made  no  common  hurry  to  transfer  it. 
I  come  with  shame :  yea,  not  without  a  pang ! 
For  scarce  have  I  arrived  here,  scarce  dehvered 
The  mother  and  the  daughter  to  your  arms, 
But  there  is  brought  to  me  from  your  equerry  ^ 
A  splendid  richly-plated  hunting  dress 
So  to  remunerate  me  for  my  troubles  — 
Yes,  yes,  remunerate  me,  —  since  a  trouble 
It  must  be,  a  mere  office,  not  a  favour 
Which  I  leaped  forward  to  receive,  and  which 
I  came  with  grateful  heart  to  thank  you  for. 
No !  'twas  not  so  intended,  that  my  business 
Should  be  my  highest  best  good  fortune ! 

[Terzky  enters,  and  delivers  letters  to  the  DlJKE, 
which  he  breaks  open  hurriedly. 


1 A  reviewer  in  the  Literary  Gazette  observes  that,  in  these 
lines,  Mr.  Coleridge  has  misapprehended  the  meaning  of  the 
word  "  zug,''  a  team,  translating  it  as  "  anzug,"  a  suit  of  clothes. 
The  following  version,  as  a  substitute,  I  propose  : 

When  from  your  stables  there  is  brought  to  me 
A  team  of  four  most  richly  harnessed  horses. 

The  term,  however,  is  "  jagd-zug,"  which  may  mean  a  "  hunting 
equipage,"  or  a  "hunting  stud  ;  "  although  Hilpert  gives  only  "  a 
team  of  four  horses  ' 
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CUUMKSH  {to  MAX). 

Kfiiiuiicrate  your  troubh*  !     Fnr  Iua  joy 

Wii  inukcs  y(iu  ntcoiiijuMiM'.      TIm  not  unfitting 

For  y«»u,  (.'ouiit  l*icc(>l(juiiiii,  to  feel 

So  tenderly  —  my  brother  it  iMjweniH 

To  hIiow  liiinself  for  ever  great  an<l  princely. 

TIIKKLA. 

Then  I  too  must  hav»*  scruples  or  hi.s  love: 
For  his  muiiiticent  haiuls  did  ornament  me 
Ere  yet  the  father's  heart  had  sjxjken  to  me. 

MAX. 

Yes ;  'tis  his  nature  ever  to  be  giving 
And  making'  ]iai)]>y. 

[//(    (J rasps  the   hand  of  the  DuCHESS   toith   still 
increasing  wannth. 

How  my  heart  pours  out 
Its  all  of  thanks  to  him  !     O  !  how  I  seem 
To  utter  all  tilings  in  the  dear  name  —  Friedland. 
While  I  shall  live,  so  long  will  I  remain 
The  captive  of  this  name :  in  it  shall  bloom 
My  every  fortune,  every  lovely  hope. 
Inextricablv  as  in  some  mamc  nn«^' 
In  this  name  hath  my  destiny  charm-bound  me ! 

COUNTESS  {who  during  this  time  has  been  anxiously 
watching  the  DUKE,  ayid  remarks  that  he  is  lost 
in  thought  over  th^Jetters). 

My  brother  wishes  us  to  leave  him.     Come. 

WALLEXSTEIX  {tunis  himself  around  quick,  collects  him- 
self, a)id  speaks  laith  cheerfulness  to  the  DUCHESS). 

Once  more  I  bid  thee  welcome  to  the  camp, 
Thou  art  the  hostess  of  tliis  court.     You,  Max., 
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Will  now  again  administer  your  old  office, 
While  we  perform  the  sovereign's  business  here. 

[Max.  Piccolomini  offers  the  Duchess  his  arm; 
the  Countess  accompanies  the  Princess. 

TERZKY  (calling  after  him). 
Max.,  w^e  depend  on  seeing  you  at  the  meeting. 


Scene  V. 
Wallenstein,  Count  Terzky. 

WALLENSTEIN  (in  deep  thovght,  to  himself). 

She  has  seen  all  things  as  they  are  —  it  is  so, 

And  squares  completely  with  my  other  notices ; 

They  have  determined  finally  in  Vienna, 

Have  given  me  my  successor  already ; 

It  is  the  King  of  Hungary,  Ferdinand, 

The  emperor's  deHcate  son !  he's  now  their  saviour, 

He's  the  new  star  that's  rising  now  !     Of  us 

They  think  themselves  already  fairly  rid, 

And  as  we  were  deceased,  the  heir  already 

Is  entering  on  possession  —  Therefore  —  despatch  ! 

[As  he  turns  around  he  observes  Terzky,  and  gives 
him  a  letter. 

Count  Altringer  will  have  himself  excused, 
And  Gallas  too  —  I  like  not  this  ! 

TERZKY. 

And  if 
Thou  loiterest  longer,  all  will  fall  away. 
One  following  the  other. 
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WAM.KNHTKIS. 

Altriiigijr 
1h  nmstor  of  the  Tyrol  {mH^cM.      I  nniKt  forthwith 
Srml  soiiH«  <nu'  to  him,  thfit  h«*  ha  not  m 
Thi!  Sjianiartls  on  nn«  from  lh<*  Mihin«^;. 
—  Wi'll,  and  thu  ohl  Scsin,  thut  ancient  tr«<i«?r 
Id  contrahand  negotiations,  he 
Tlas  shown  himself  aj^min  of  lat4.».      What  hrin^"<  he 
From  the  Count  'i'hur  { 

TKK/KY. 

The  count  coniniuuicat<;fi 
Tic  lias  foun«!  out  the  Swedish  chancellor 
Al  llallKMstadt,  when*  the  ronvention's  held, 
Who  says,  you've  tired  him  out,  and  that  Im-'II  Itave 
No  further  dealings  with  you. 

WALLKNSTEIN. 

And  why  so? 

TERZKY. 

He  says,  you  are  never  in  earnest  in  your  speeches ; 
That  you  decoy  the  Swedes  —  to  make  fools  of  them ; 

Will  leasrue  yourself  with  Saxon v  a^^ainst  them, 
And  at  last  make  yourself  a  riddance  of  them 
With  a  paltry  sum  of  money. 

WALLEXSTEIX. 

So  then,  doubtless, 
Yes,  doubtless,  this  same  modest  ^wetle  expects 
That  I  shall  yield  him  some  fair  German  tract 
For  his  prey  and  booty,  that  ourselves  at  last 
On  our  own  soil  and  native  territory 
May  be  no  longer  our  own  lords  and  masters! 
An  excellent  scheme  !     No,  no !     They  must  be  off, 
Off,  off !  away !   ur  want  no  such  neighbours. 
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TERZKY. 


Nay,  yield  them  up  that  dot,  that  speck  of  land  — 
It  goes  not  from  your  portion.     If  you  win 
The  game,  what  matters  it  to  you  who  pays  it  ? 


WALLENSTEIN. 

Off  with  them,  off !     Thou  understand'st  not  this. 
Never  shall  it  be  said  of  me,  I  parcelled 
My  native  land  away,  dismembered  Germany, 
Betrayed  it  to  a  foreigner,  in  order 
To  come  with  stealthy  tread,  and  filch  away 
My  own  share  of  the  plunder  —  Never  !  never  ! 
No  foreign  power  shall  strike  root  in  the  empire. 
And  least  of  all  these  Goths !  these  hungry  wolves  1 
Who  send  such  envious,  hot,  and  greedy  glances 
Toward  the  rich  blessings  of  our  German  lands ! 
I'll  have  their  aid  to  cast  and  draw  my  nets, 
But  not  a  single  fish  of  all  the  draught 


Shall  they  come  in  for. 


TERZKY. 


You  will  deal,  however, 
More  fairly  with  the  Saxons  ?  they  lose  patience 
While  you  shift  round  and  make  so  many  curves. 
Say,  to  what  purpose  all  these  masks  ?     Your  friends 
Are   plunged    in    doubts,    baffled,   and   led    astray   in 

you. 
There's  Oxenstiern,  there's  Arnheim  —  neither  knows 
What  he  should  think  of  your  procrastinations. 
And  in  the  end  I  prove  the  liar  ;  all 
Passes  through  me.     I've  not  even  your  handwriting. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

I  never  give  handwiiting  ;  and  thou  knowest  it. 
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TKIt/KV. 


I^ut  how  can  it  be  known  tliat  yuu  an*  in 

If  llif  art  followH  not  uiMin  the  woni 

V'ou  niUHt  yourwif  a(kii(>\vh*<lj»e,  that  lu  all 

N'our  int<T(ours<;.s  liilh<Tlo  with  the  enemy, 

Voll  iiii;4hl  have  <h»n«'  wilh  safi'ty  all  you  have  dona, 

iiad  you  meant  nothing  further  than  to  gull  him 

For  the  emperor's  Her  vice. 

WALLKNSTKIN  (dftrr  (L  pause,  durinfj  which  h^.  h^jfcs 
narrutrly  on  TERZKY). 

And  from  whence  dost  thou  know 
That  I'm  not  gulling  him  for  the  emperor's  service  ? 
Whence  knowest  thou  that  I'm  not  gulling  all  of  you  ' 
Dost  thou  know  nie  so  well  ?     When  made  I  thee 
Tlie  intendiint  of  my  secret  purposes  ? 
1  iini  not  conscious  that  I  ever  ojxined 
My  inmost  thoughts  to  thee.     The  emperor,  it  is  tnie, 
Ilatli  dealt  with  me  amiss ;  and  if  I  would 
I  could  rc])ay  him  with  usurious  interest 
For  the  evil  he  hath  done  me.      It  delights  me 
To  know  my  power ;  but  whether  I  shall  u.se  it, 
Of  that  I  should  have  thought  that  thou  couldst  speak 
No  wiser  than  thy  fellows. 

TERZKY. 

So  hast  thou  always  played  thy  game  with  us. 

l£nttr  Illo. 

Scene  VI. 
Illo,  Wallexstein,  Terzky. 

WALLEXSTEiy. 

How  stand  affairs  without  ?     Are  they  prepared  ? 
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ILLO. 

You'll  find  them  in  the  very  mood  you  wish. 
They  know  about  the  emperor's  requisition, 
And  are  tumultuous. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

How  hath  Isolani 
Declared  himself  ? 

ILLO. 

He's  yours,  both  soul  and  body, 
Since  you  built  up  again  his  faro-bank. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

And  which  way  doth  Kolatto  bend  ?     Hast  thou 
Made  sure  of  Tiefenbach  and  Deodati  ? 

ILLO. 

What  Piccolomini  does  that  they  do  too. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

You  mean,  then,  I  may  venture  somewhat  v^th  them  1 

ILLO. 

If  you  are  assured  of  the  Piccolomini. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Not  more  assured  of  mine  own  self. 

TERZKY. 

And  yet 
I  would  you  trusted  not  so  much  to  Octavio. 
The  fox ! 
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WALLKN8TKIN. 

Tbuii  U)ach(38t  me  to  knuw  my  man  7 
Sixteen  caiiipai^'iiM  I  hiiv»j  iiimle  with  that  old  warrior. 
Hc.sidcs,  I  liuv»!  lii.H  hMinscMjH; ; 
We  both  lire  liorn  IxMieiith  like  stars  —  in  Hhort, 

[  li'ith  an  air  of  mystery. 
To  this  belunj^s  its  own  jxjculiar  aspect, 
Tf  tlierefore  tlnui  canst  warrant  nie  the  rest  — 


ILLO. 

There  is  anion^'  them  all  but  this  one  voice. 
You  nmst  not  lay  down  the  command.     I  hear 
They  mean  to  send  a  deputation  to  you. 

WALLENSTETX. 

If  I'm  in  aught  to  bind  myself  to  them 
They  too  must  bind  themselves  to  me. 

ILLO. 

Of  course. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Their  words  of  honour  they  must  give,  their  oaths. 
Give  them  in  writing  to  me,  promising 
Devotion  to  my  service  unconditional 

ILLO. 
Why  not  ? 

TERZKY. 

Devotion  unconditional  ? 
The  exception  of  their  duties  toward  Austria 
They'll  always  place  among  the  premises. 
With  this  reserve  — 
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WALLENSTEIN  {shaking  his  head). 

All  unconditional ; 
No  premises,  no  reserves. 

ILLO. 

A  thought  has  struck  me. 
Does  not  Count  Terzky  give  us  a  set  banquet 
This  evening  ? 

TERZKY. 

Yes ;  and  all  the  generals 
Have  been  invited. 

ILLO  {to  wallenstein). 

Say,  wül  you  here  fully 
Commission  me  to  use  my  own  discretion  ? 
I'll  gain  for  you  the  generals'  word  of  honour. 
Even  as  you  wish. 

wallenstein. 

Gain  me  their  signatures ! 
How  you  come  by  them  that  is  your  concern. 

ILLO. 

And  if  I  bring  it  to  you  in  black  on  white, 
That  all  the  leaders  who  are  present  here 
Give  themselves  up  to  you,  without  condition ; 
Say,  will  you  then  —  then  will  you  show  yourself 
In  earnest,  and  with  some  decisive  action 
Try  your  fortune. 

wallenstein. 

Get  but  the  signatures ! 

ILLO. 

Think  what  thou  dost,  thou  canst  not  execute 
The  emperor's  orders,  nor  reduce  thine  army. 
Nor  send  the  regiments  to  the  Spaniards'  aid, 
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T'lilrHH  thdii  wDuM.st  n'Hi^'ii  thy  {xiwer  for  ever, 
Tliiiik  (III  tin-  nilicr  hand       t}iou  ratiKt  not  K|iurtJ 
The  enijwror'R  hij^h  coiiin)an<lM  and  Rolemn  ordere, 
No  lon^^ur  t«njix)rifle,  nor  wjek  evasion 
Wouhlst  thoii  avoid  a  ni|itun5  witli  th«-  «on it. 
Küsolvü  thuu  !      Wilt  thou  now  l^y  '»ni?  Ixihl  act 
Anticipate  their  ends,  or,  d«>uiiting  »till, 
Await  the  extremity  ? 

^VALLh^^3^KI^^ 

There's  time  before 

The  I'XtiL'niily  arrives. 

ILLO. 

Seize,  seize  the  hour, 
Ere  it  slips  from  you.     Seldom  comes  the  moment 
In  life,  which  is  indeed  sublime  and  weighty. 
To  make  a  great  decision  possible, 
O !  many  things,  all  transient  and  all  rapid, 
^lust  meet  at  once :  and,  haply,  they  thus  met 
May  by  that  confluence  l>e  enforced  to  pause 
Time  long-enough  for  wisdom,  though  too  short, 
Far,  far  too  short  a  time  for  doubt  and  scruple ! 
This  is  that  moment.     See,  our  army  chieftains. 
Our  best,  our  noV)lest,  are  assembled  round  you, 
Their  king-like  leader !     On  your  nod  they  wait. 
The  single  threads,  which  here  your  prosperous  fortune 
Hath  woven  together  in  one  potent  web 
'Instinct  with  destiny,  0  !  let  them  not 
Unravel  of  themselves.     If  you  permit 
These  chiefs  to  separate',  so  unanimous 
Bring  you  them  not  a  second  time  together. 
'Tis  the  high  tide  that  heaves  the  stranded  ship. 
And  every  individual's  spirit  waxes 
In  the  gi-eat  stream  of  multitudes.     Behold 
They  are  still  here,  here  still !     But  soon  the  war 
Bursts  them  once  more  asunder,  and  in  small 
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Particular  anxieties  and  interests 
Scatters  their  spirit,  and  the  sympathy 
Of  each  man  with  the  whole.     He  who  to-day 
Forgets  himself,  forced  onward  with  the  stream, 
Will  become  sober,  seeing  but  himself. 
Feel  only  his  own  weakness,  and  with  speed 
Will  face  about,  and  march  on  in  the  old 
High  road  of  duty,  the  old  broad-trodden  road, 
And  seek  but  to  make  shelter  in  good  plight. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

The  time  is  not  yet  come. 

TERZKY. 

So  you  say  always. 
But  when  will  it  be  time  ? 

WALLENSTEIN. 

When  I  shall  say  it. 

ILLO. 

You'll  wait  upon  the  stars,  and  on  their  hours, 
Till  the  earthly  hour  escapes  you.     Oh,  believe  me. 
In  your  own  bosom  are  your  destiny's  stars. 
Confidence  in  yourself,  prompt  resolution. 
This  is  your  Venus !  and  the  sole  malignant, 
The  only  one  that  harmeth  you  is  doubt. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Thou  speakest  as  thou  understandest.     How  oft 
And  many  a  time  I've  told  thee  Jupiter, 
That  lustrous  god,  was  setting  at  thy  birth. 
Thy  visual  power  subdues  no  mysteries ; 
Mole-eyed  thou  mayest  but  burrow  in  the  earth. 
Blind  as  the  subterrestrial,  who  with  wan 
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I/^n(l-<"ol<)urod  fihinc?  lighted  Uwe  inUj  life. 
Tin*  coiijiiKni,  111«'  t4Tn*Htriiil,  tli«'  "rt  nee, 

With  Hi'rvifxjuhhi  (;unniii;^'  knit  L<  v,  -.-  r, 
Tho  neareHt  with  tlio  iH*an*.st ;  and  therein 
I  trust  thee  and  helieve  thee !  hut  whate'er 
Full  of  niysUTious  iinpoit  Nature  weaveH, 
And  fiisliinns  in  the;  rlt'ittlis —  the  Hpirit'H  la^lder, 
That  from  ihis  j^tjjhh  and  visible  world  of  duHt, 
Even  to  tlie  starry  world,  with  thousand  rounds, 
Builds  itself  up ;  on  which  the  unseen  powers 
Move  uj)  and  down  on  heavenly  uiini.stries  — 
Th(^  cindes  in  the  circhis,  that  approach 
The  central  sun  with  ever-narrowing  orbit  — 
These  see  the  glance  alone,  the  unsealed  eye, 
Of  Jupiter's  glad  children  bom  in  lustre. 

[He  walks  across  the  rhamhrr,  then  rrturns,  and 
stawliiuf  still,  proceeds. 
The  heavenly  constellations  make  not  merely 
The  day  and  nights,  summer  and  spring,  not  merely 
Signify  to  the  husbandman  the  seasons 
Of  sowing  and  of  harvest.     Human  action, 
That  is  the  seed,  too,  of  contingencies, 
Strewed  on  the  dark  land  of  futurity 
In  hopes  to  reconcile  the  powers  of  fate 
Whence  it  l^ehoves  us  to  seek  out  the  seed-time. 
To  watch  the  stars,  select  their  proper  hours. 
And  trace  with  searching  eye  the  heavenly  houses, 
Whether  the  enemy  of  growth  and  thri\äng 
Hide  himself  not,  malignant,  in  his  comer. 
Therefore  permit  me  my  own  time.     Meanwhile 
Do  you  your  part.     As  yet  T  cannot  say 
AMiat  /  shall  do  —  only,  give  way  I  wül  not. 
Depose  me,  too,  they  shall  not.     On  these  points 
You  may  rely. 

PAGE  (entering). 
My  lords,  the  generals. 
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WALLENSTEIN. 

Let  them  come  in. 

TERZKY. 

Shall  all  the  chiefs  be  present  ? 

WALLENSTEIN. 

'Twere  needless.     Both  the  Piccolomini, 
Maradas,  Butler,  Forgoetsch,  Deodati, 
Karaffa,  Isolani  —  these  may  come. 

[Tekzky  goes  out  with  the  Page. 

WALLENSTEIN  {to  ILLO). 

Hast  thou  taken  heed  that  Questenberg  was  watched  ? 
Had  he  no  means  of  secret  intercourse  ? 

ILLO. 

I  have  watched  him  closely  —  and  he  spoke  with  none 
But  with  Octavio. 

Scene  VII. 

Wallenstein,  Terzky,  Illo.  —  To  them  enter  Ques- 
tenberg, Octavio,  and  Max.  Piccolomini,  But- 
ler, Isolani,  Maradas,  and  three  other  Generals. 
Wallenstein  motions  Questenberg,  who  in  con^ 
sequence  takes  the  chair  directly  opposite  to  him; 
the  others  folloiu,  arranging  themselves  according  to 
their  rank.     There  reigns  a  momentary  silence. 

wallenstein. 

I  have  understood, 
Tis  true,  the  sum  and  import,  Questenberg, 
Of  your  instructions.     I  have  weighed  them  well, 
And  formed  my  final,  absolute  resolve; 
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Yet  it  seoms  fitting  thut  the  gfiK^niU 
SlioiiM  hear  the  will  of  tin*  ♦•iiijHTor  from  your  mouth. 
May  it  plea»*  you  then  to  op<*u  your  couiuiiviiou 
Before  theue  uoble  chieftains  ? 


QUKöTKNHKKO. 

1  am  ready 
To  obey  you  ;  hut  will  first  entreat  your  highness, 
And  all  these  noble  chieftains,  to  consider, 
The  imperial  dignity  and  sovereign  right 
Si>eaks  from  my  mouth,  and  not  my  own  pre^sumption. 


WALLENSTEIN. 

We  excuse  all  preface. 

QUESTENBERG. 

When  his  majesty 
The  emperor  to  his  courageous  armies 
Presented  in  the  person  of  Duke  Friedland 
A  most  experienced  and  renowned  commander, 
He  did  it  in  glad  hope  and  confidence 
To  give  thereby  to  the  fortune  of  the  war 
A  rapid  and  auspicious  change.     The  onset 
Was  favourable  to  his  royal  wishes. 
Bohemia  was  delivered  from  the  Saxons, 
The  Swede's  career  of  conquest  checked  !     These  lands 
Began  to  draw  breath  .freely,  as  Duke  Friedland 
From  all  the  streams  of  Grermany  forced  hither 
The  scattered  armies  of  the  enemy ; 
Hither  invoked  as  round  one  magic  circle 
The  Rhinegrave,  Bernhard,  Banner,  Oxenstiem, 
Yea,  and  the  never-conquered  king  himself ; 
Here  finally,  before  the  eye  of  Nürnberg, 
The  fearful  game  of  battle  to  decide. 
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WALLENSTEIN. 

To  the  point,  so  please  you. 

QUESTENBERG. 

A  new  spirit 
At  once  proclaimed  to  us  the  new  commander. 
No  longer  strove  blind  rage  with  rage  more  bhnd ; 
But  in  the  enlightened  field  of  skill  was  shown 
How  fortitude  can  triumph  over  boldness, 
And  scientific  art  outweary  courage. 
In  vain  they  tempt  him  to  the  fight,  he  only 
Entrenches  him  still  deeper  in  his  hold, 
As  if  to  build  an  everlasting  fortress. 
At  length  grown  desperate,  now,  the  king  resolves 
To  storm  the  camp  and  lead  his  wasted  legions, 
Who  daily  fall  by  famine  and  by  plague, 
To  quicker  deaths  and  hunger  and  disease. 
Through  lines  of  barricades  behind  whose  fence 
Death  hirks  within  a  thousand  mouths  of  fire, 
He  yet  unconquered  strives  to  storm  his  way. 
There  was  attack,  and  there  resistance,  such 
As  mortal  eye  had  never  seen  before ; 
Eepulsed  at  last,  tlie  king  withdrew  his  troops 
From  this  so  murderous  field,  and  not  a  foot 
Of  ground  was  gained  by  all  that  fearful  slaughter. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Pray  spare  us  these  recitals  from  gazettes, 
Which  we  ourselves  beheld  with  deepest  horror. 

QUESTENBERG. 

In  Niirnberg's  camp  the  Swedish  monarch  left 
His  fame  —  in  Liitzen's  plains  his  life.     But  who 
Stood  not  astounded,  when  victorious  Friedland 
After  this  day  of  triumph,  this  proud  day, 
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Marched  toward  lioheinin  with  the  hjmimI  of  flight, 
And  vani.shi'd  from  th»;  th<-atru  of  war? 
While  the  youii;^r  Wi;iiiiar  Ihto  *  forre<I  hi«  way 
Into  Knincoiiia,  to  th«;  l)anuU*,  likt; 
Some  delving  winter-fitream,  which,  where  it  ruKhes, 
Makes  it.s  own  channel ;  with  8uch  Budden  speed 
He  niaiche«!,  and  now  at  once  'fore   V  "A 

Stood  to  the  atlright  of  all  good  (>'ati.   .<■   i  ...•-»tiaiifi. 
Then  did  Jiavaria's  well-deserving  prince 
Entreat  swift  aidance  in  his  extreme  need ; 
The  emperor  sends  seven  horsemen  to  Duke  Friedland, 
Seven  horsemen  couriers  sends  he  with  the  entreaty : 
He  su})enukls  liis  own,  and  supphcates 
Wliere  as  the  sovereign  lord  he  can  command- 
In  vain  his  supplication  !     At  this  moment 
The  duke  hears  only  his  old  hate  and  grudge, 
Barters  the  general  good  to  gratify 
Private  revenge  —  and  so  falls  Kegenshurg. 

WALLENSTEIX. 

Max.,  to  what  period  of  the  war  alludes  he  ? 
My  recollection  fails  me  here. 

MAX. 

He  means 
When  we  were  in  Silesia. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Ay  !  is  it  so  ! 
But  what  had  we  to  do  there  ? 

MAX. 

To  beat  out 
The  Swedes  and  Saxons  from  the  province. 

1  Bernhard    of    Saxe  -  Weimar,   who  succeeded    Gustavns    in 
command. 
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WALLENSTEIN. 

True; 
In  that  description  which  the  minister  gave, 
I  seemed  to  have  forgotten  the  whole  war. 

[To  QUESTENBERG. 

Well,  but  proceed  a  little. 

QUESTENBERG. 

We  hoped  upon  the  Oder  to  regain 

What  on  the  Danube  shamefully  was  lost. 

We  looked  for  deeds  of  all-astounding  grandeur 

Upon  a  theatre  of  war,  on  which 

A  Friedland  led  in  person  to  the  field,  ' 

And  the  famed  rival  of  the  great  Gustavus 

Had  but  a  Thurn  and  Arnheim  to  oppose  him ! 

Yet  the  encounter  of  their  mighty  hosts 

Served  but  to  feast  and  entertain  each  other. 

Our  country  groaned  beneath  the  woes  of  war, 

Yet  naught  but  peace  prevailed  in  Friedland's  camp ! 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Full  many  a  bloody  strife  is  fought  in  vain, 
Because  its  youthful  general  needs  a  victory. 
But  'tis  the  privilege  of  the  old  commander 
To  spare  the  costs  of  fighting  useless  battles 
Merely  to  show  that  he  knows  how  to  conquer. 
It  would  have  little  helped  my  fame  to  boast 
Of  conquest  o'er  an  Arnheim  ;  but  far  more 
Would  my  forbearance  have  availed  my  country. 
Had  I  succeeded  to  dissolve  the  alliance 
Existing  'twixt  the  Saxon  and  the  Swede. 

QUESTENBERG. 

But  you  did  not  succeed,  and  so  commenced 
The  fearful  strife  anew.     And  here  at  length, 
Beside  the  river  Oder  did  the  duke 
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ÄMert  hi«  niK  nui  fame.     Upon  l!i«*  fii'M» 

Of  SUiiimu  (li<l  lln*  Sw«m1<'h  lay  down  tli<'ir  ATTfiB, 

Su]h1u«*<1  witliout  a  lilow.     And  hen;,  with  others. 

The  rij^hU'ouHne.sH  of  h<raven  to  bin  av«- 

Delivered  lliat  hin^'-j-i  i  HtimT-up 

Of  insurn'clion,  tlj.it  «ui  '    i  t^inh 

And  kindlur  of  this  war,  .\. i.s  'Hiurn. 

]»ut  he  had  faHen  into  magnanimous  hands. 
Instead  of  puni.'^hment  he  found  rewanl, 
And  willi  rich  presents  di(i  the  duke  diAiniss 
The  arch-foe  of  his  emperor. 

WALLENSTEIN  {lawjhs). 

I  know, 
T  know  you  had  already  in  Vienna 
Your  windows  and  your  halconies  forestalled 
To  st'e  liini  ou  the  executioner's  cart. 
1  nii<^ht  have  lost  the  battle,  lost  it  too 
With  infamy,  and  still  retained  your  j^ces  — 
P>ut,  to  have  cheated  them  of  a  spectacle, 
Oh  !  that  the  ;40od  folks  of  Vienna  never. 
No,  never  can  forgive  me  ! 

QUESTENBERG. 

So  Silesia 
Was  freed,  and  all  thin,2:s  loudly  called  the  duke 
Into  Bavaria,  now  pressed  hard  on  all  sides. 
And  he  did  put  liis  troops  in  motion :  slowly, 
Quite  at  his  ease,  and  by  the  longest  road 
He  traverses  Bohemia  ;  but  ere  ever 
He  hath  once  seen  the  enemy,  faces  round. 
Breaks  up  the  march,  and  takes  to  winter-quarters. 

WALLENSTEiy. 

The  troops  were  pitiably  destitute 
Of  every  necessary,  ever}"  comfort. 
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The  winter  came.     What  thinks  his  majesty 

His  troops  are  made  of  ?     Aren't  we  men  ;  subjected 

Like  other  men  to  wet,  and  cold,  and  all 

The  circumstances  of  necessity  ? 

Oh,  miserable  lot  of  the  poor  soldier ! 

Wherever  he  comes  in  all  flee  before  him, 

And  when  he  goes  away  the  general  curse 

Follows  him  on  his  route.     All  must  be  seized. 

Nothing  is  given  him.     And  compelled  to  seize 

From  every  man  he's  every  man's  abhorrence. 

Behold,  here  stand  my  generals.     Karaffa  ! 

Count  Deodati !     Butler  !     Tell  this  man 

How  long  the  soldier's  pay  is  in  the  arrears. 

BUTLER. 

Already  a  full  year. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

And  'tis  the  hire 
That  constitutes  the  hireling's  name  and  duties, 
The  soldier's  pay  is  the  soldier's  covenant.^ 

QUESTENBERG. 

Ah !  this  is  a  far  other  tone  from  that 

In  which  the  duke  spoke  eight,  nine  years  ago. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Yes !  'tis  my  fault,  I  know  it :  I  myself 
Have  spoilt  the  emperor  by  indulging  him. 

^The  original  is  not  translatable  into  English  : 

Und  sein  Sold 
Muss  dem  Soldaten  werden,  darnach  heisst  er. 

It  might  perhaps  have  been  tlius  rendered  : 

And  that  for  which  he  sold  his  services, 
The  soldier  must  receive,  — 

but  a  false  or  doubtful  etymology  is  no  more  than  a  dull  pun. 
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Niuu  yearH  ago,  du  ring  llx!  I)aiiiiih  war, 
I  raiKud  him  up  a  fore«*,  a  ini^'hty  foroe, 
Knrty  nr  tifty  thcHiiaml  iiifu,  that  ropt  him 
nf  his  own  |»ur.s(*  im  «lull.      'Ihr« v'-  <iiX(my 
The  fury  g(><M<\s.s  of  th»i  war  iim  .»n, 

E'en  to  the  surf-rock»  of  the  Haltic,  bearing 
The  terrors  of  his  name.     That  was  a  time  ! 
In  thf  whoU^  iiii]K'rial  realm  no  name  like  mine 
lIuiMHiKul  with  festival  and  eelehralitm  — 
And  Alhrecht  Walleustein,  it  waA  the  title 
Of  the  third  jewel  in  his  crown  ! 
lUit  at  the  Diet,  when  the  prinees  met 
At  Re^'enshurj^,  there,  there  the  whole  iiroke  out, 
There  'twas  laid  oj^en,  there  it  was  made  known 
Out  of  what  money-bag  1  had  paid  the  host. 
And  what  were  now  my  thanks,  what  had  I  now 
That  l,a  faitliful  servant  of  the  sovereign, 
Had  l(jaded  on  myself  the  people's  curses. 
And  let  the  princes  of  the  empire  pay 
The  expenses  of  this  war  that  a^j^randises 
The  enipöror  alone*     What  thanks  had  I  ? 
What  ?     I  was  oflered  up  to  their  complaint. 
Dismissed,  degraded ! 

QUESTENBERG. 

But  your  highness  knows 
Wiat  little  freedom  he  possessed  of  action 
In  that  disastrous  Diet. 

WALLEXSTEiy. 

Death  and  hell  ! 
I  had  that  which  could  have  procured  him  freedom- 
No  !  since  'twas  proved  so  inauspicious  to  me 
To  serve  the  emperor  at  the  empire's  cost, 
I  have  been  taught  far  other  trains  of  thinking 
Of  the  empire  and  the  Diet  of  the  empire. 
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From  the  emperor,  doubtless,  I  received  this  staff, 
But  now  I  hold  it  as  the  empire's  general,  — 
For  the  common  weal,  the  universal  interest, 
And  no  more  for  that  one  man's  aggrandisement ! 
But  to  the  point.     What  is  it  that's  desired  of  me  ? 

QUESTENBERG. 

First,  his  imperial  majesty  hath  willed 
That  without  pretexts  of  delay  the  army 
Evacuate  Bohemia. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

In  this  season  ? 
And  to  what  quarter  wills  the  emperor 
That  we  direct  our  course  ? 

QUESTENBERG. 

To  the  enemy. 
His  majesty  resolves,  that  Eegeusburg 
Be  purified  from  the  enemy  ere  Easter, 
That  Lutheranism  may  be  no  longer  preached 
In  that  cathedral,  nor  heretical 
Defilement  desecrate  the  celebration 
Of  that  pure  festival. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

My  generals, 
Can  this  be  realised  ? 

ILLO. 

'Tis  not  possible. 

BUTLER. 

It  can't  be  realised. 
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gUK8TENBKRG. 

Already  hath  (oniiiiiindiMl  Ci^lonel  Suyn 
To  advance  toward«  iiavurio. 

W\LLKNHTKIN. 

What  did  Suys  ? 

QUESTKNBERf;. 

That  which  his  duty  prompted.     He  advanced. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Wliat !  he  advanced  ^     And  I,  his  general, 
Had  given  him  orders,  peremptor}'  orders, 
Not  to  desert  his  station  !     Stands  it  thus 
With  my  authority  ?     Is  tliis  the  ol>edience 
Due  to  my  ottice,  which  l)ein<;  tlirown  a.«?ide, 
No  war  can  be  conducted  ?     (.'hieftains,  speak  : 
You  be  the  judges,  generals !     Wliat  deserves 
That  officer  who,  of  his  oath  neglectful, 
Is  guilty  of  contempt  of  orders  ? 

ILLO. 

Death. 

WALLENSTEIN  (raising  his  voice,  as  all  hut   iLLO  had 
remained  silent  and  seemingly  scrupulous). 

Count  Piccolomini !  \\*hat  has  he  deserved  ? 

MAX.  PICCOLOMINI  {after  a  long  pause). 

According  to  the  letter  or  the  law, 
Death. 

ISOLANI. 

Death. 
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BUTLER. 


Death,  by  the  laws  of  war. 
[QUESTENBERG  rises  from  his  seat,  Wallenstein 
follows,  all  the  rest  rise. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

To  this  the  law  condemns  him,  and  not  I. 
And  if  I  show  him  favour,  'twill  arise 
From  the  reverence  that  I  owe  my  emperor. 

QUESTENBERG. 

If  so,  I  can  say  nothing  further  —  here  ! 

WALLENSTEIN. 

I  accepted  the  command  but  on  conditions ! 

And  this  the  first,  that  to  the  diminution 

Of  my  authority  no  human  being, 

Not  even  the  emperor's  self,  should  be  entitled 

To  do  aught,  or  to  say  aught,  with  the  army. 

If  I  stand  warranter  of  the  event, 

Placing  my  honour  and  my  head  in  pledge, 

Needs  must  I  have  full  mastery  in  all 

The  means  thereto.     Wliat  rendered  this  Gustavus 

Resistless,  and  unconquered  upon  earth  ? 

This  —  that  he  was  the  monarch  in  his  army  ! 

A  monarch,  one  who  is  indeed  a  monarch, 

Was  never  yet  subdued  but  by  his  equal. 

But  to  the  point !     The  best  is  yet  to  come. 

Attend  now,  generals  ! 

QUESTENBERG. 

The  Prince  Cardinal 
Begins  his  route  at  the  approach  of  spring 
From  the  Milanese ;  and  leads  a  Spanish  army 
Through  Germany  into  the  Netherlands. 
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Tliat  he  may  iiuirch  m;curu  and  unimpeded, 

TIh  the  eni])erur'H  will  you  grunt  him  a  dotaobment 

Of  eight  hurse-regiment«  from  the  army  here. 

WALLKN8TKIN. 

Yes,  yes  !  I  understand  !     Kij^ht  r-"«  ""•»'♦«  •     W«ll. 
Ki<,'ht  well  cün<x^rted,  Falhur  I^n»^ 
Ki^'ht  thousand  hurse  !     Ve8,  yes  I  'til»  a^  it  ahould  bu 
1  see  it  coiuing. 

QUESTENBKKr;. 

There  is  nothing  coming. 
All  stands  in  front :  the  touusel  of  state-prudence, 
The  dictate  of  necessity  ! 

WALLEXSTEIN. 

WTiat  then  ? 
What,  my  lord  envoy  ?     May  I  not  be  suffered 
To  understand  that  folks  are  tired  of  seeing 
The  sword's  liilt  in  mt/  grasp,  and  that  your  court 
Snatch  eagerly  at  this  pretence,  and  use 
The  Spanish  title,  and  drain  off  my  forces, 
To  lead  into  the  empire  a  new  army 
Unsubjected  to  my  control  ?     To  throw  me 
Plumply  aside,  —  I  am  still  too  powerful  for  you 
To  venture  that.     My  stipulation  runs, 
That  all  the  imperial  forces  shall  obey  me 
WTiere'er  the  German  is  the  native  language. 
Of  Spanish  troops  and  of  prince  cardinals, 
That  take  their  rout^  as  visitors,  through  the  empire, 
There  stands  no  syllable  in  my  stipulation. 
No  syllable  !     And  so  the  politic  court 
Steals  in  on  tiptoe,  and  creeps  round  behind  it ; 
First  makes  me  weaker,  then  to  be  dispensed  with. 
Till  it  dares  strike  at  length  a  bolder  blow, 
And  make  short  work  with  me. 
Wliat  need  of  all  these  crooked  ways,  lord  envoy  ? 
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Straightforward,  man  !  his  compact  with  me  pinches 
The  emperor.     He  would  that  I  moved  off ! 
Well !     I  will  gi'atify  him. 

[Here  there  commences  an  agitation  among  the  gen- 
erals, which  increases  continually. 
It  grieves  pae  for  my  noble  officers'  sakes ; 
I  see  not  yet  by  what  means  they  will  come  at 
The  moneys  they  have  advanced,  or  how  obtain 
The  recompense  their  services  demand. 
Still  a  new  leader  brings  new  claimants  forward, 
And  prior  merit  superannuates  quickly. 
There  serve  here  many  foreigners  in  the  army, 
And  were  the  man  in  all  else  brave  and  gallant, 
I  was  not  wont  to  make  nice  scrutiny 
After  his  pedigi'ee  or  catechism. 
This  will  be  otherwise  i'  the  time  to  come. 
Well ;  me  no  longer  it  concerns.         [He  seats  himself. 

MAX.  PICCOLOMINI. 

Forbid  it,  Heaven,  that  it  should  come  to  tliis ! 
Our  troops  will  swell  in  dreadful  fermentation  — 
The  emperor  is  abused  —  it  cannot  be. 

ISOLANI. 

It  cannot  be ;  all  goes  to  instant  wreck. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Tliou  hast  said  truly,  faithful  Isolani ! 
What  we  with  toil  and  foresight  have  built  up 
Will  go  to  wreck  —  all  go  to  instant  wreck. 
What  then  ?     Another  chieftain  is  soon  found. 
Another  army  likewise  (who  dares  doubt  it  ?) 
Will  flock  from  all  sides  to  the  emperor. 
At  the  first  beat  of  his  recruiting  drum. 

[During  this  speech,  IsOLANi,  Terzky,  Illo,  and 
Mar  AD  AS  talk  confusedly  with  great  agitation. 
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MAX.   riLC'W.OMINI   (fn/Hi/f/  n lul  jmnHinnntrly  f/oing  /rom 
(tnc  to  another,  tnul  noothi/uj  thrm). 

Hear,  my  <'()iinnaiKler !     Hear  t"  •  ""TKfralH! 

L«'t  ine  ooiijuni  you,  duke!     1»  i»«*  iioihinj^, 

Till  wi;  have  iii(;t  and  rej)re.sent43<l  U)  you 

( )ur  joint  remonstnincces  !     Nay,  calmer  1     Frienda  1 

I  lni|»r  all  may  yet  Imj  set  right  again. 

TKKZKY. 

Away  !  let  us  away  !  in  the  antechamber 

Find  we  the  others.  [Thry  go. 

BUTI.ER  (to  QUESTENBERG). 

If  good  counsel  gain 
Pue  audience  from  your  wisdom,  my  lord  envoy, 
You  will  be  cautious  how  you  show  yourself 
In  public  for  some  hours  to  come  —  or  hardly 
Will  that  gold  key  protect  you  from  maltreatmen 

[Commotions  heard  from  without. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

A  salutary  counsel  —  Thou,  Octa\'io  ! 
Wilt  answer  for  the  safety  of  our  guest. 
Farewell,  Von  Questeuberg  ! 

[Qu ESTENBERG  is  obout  to  spcak. 

Nay,  not  a  word. 
Not  one  word  more  of  that  detested  subject ! 
You  have  performed  your  duty.     We  know  now 
To  separate  the  offiöe  from  the  man. 

[As  QuESTENBERG  is  going  off  icith  OcTAVio, 
GoETZ,  TiEFENBACH,  KoLATTO.  jtress  in.  Sev- 
eral other  generals  following  them. 

GOETZ. 

Where's  he  who  means  to  rob  us  of  our  general  ? 
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TIEFENBACH  (at  the  same  time'). 
What  are  we  forced  to  hear  ?     That  thou  wilt  leave  us  1 

KOLATTO  (at  the  same  time). 
We  will  live  with  thee,  we  will  die  with  thee. 

WALLENSTEIN  (with  stateliness,  and  pointing  to  ILLO). 

There  !  the  field-marshal  knows  our  will.  \_Exit. 

[  While  all  are  going  off  the  stage,  the  curtain  drops. 

ACT   III. 

Scene  I.     A  Small  Chamber. 

Illo  and  Terzky. 

TERZKY. 

Now  for  this  evening's  business !     How  intend  you 
To  manage  with  the  generals  at  the  banquet  ? 

ILLO. 

Attend  !     We  frame  a  formal  declaration, 

Wherein  we  to  the  duke  consign  ourselves  * 

Collectively,  to  be  and  to  remain 

His,  both  with  hfe  and  Hmb,  and  not  to  spare 

The  last  drop  of  our  blood  for  him,  provided, 

So  doing  we  infringe  no  oath  or  duty 

We  may  be  under  to  the  emperor.     Mark ! 

This  reservation  we  expressly  make 

In  a  particular  clause,  and  save  the  conscience. 

Now  hear !  this  formula  so  framed  and  worded 

Will  be  presented  to  them  for  perusal 

Before  the  banquet.     No  one  ^\ill  find  in  it 

Cause  of  offence  or  scruple.     Hear  now  further ! 

After  the  feast,  when  now  the  vapouring  wine 
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Ojxiiifl  tlie  heart,  and  Mhut«  the  ««^'t   u«*  l«'t 
A  couiit«Tfi'it«'(l  jmper,  iu  t!u?  wK. 
ThiH  one  particular  clauHc  Uuh  been  left  out, 
Go  ruuud  fur  signatures. 

TKKZKY. 

How  I  think  you  then 
That  they'll  believe  themselves  brjund  hy  an  oath, 
Wliich  we  have  tricked  them  into  by  a  juggle? 

ILLO. 

We  shall  have  caught  and  ca^ed  them  !    Let  them  then 
heat  their  wings  hare  against  the  wires,  and  rave 
Loud  as  they  may  against  our  treachery ; 
At  court  their  signatures  will  be  believed 
Far  more  than  their  most  holy  attirmations. 
Traitors  they  are,  and  must  be  ;  therefore  wisely 
Will  make  a  virtue  of  necessity. 

TERZKY. 

Well,  well,  it  shall  content  me :  let  but  something 
Be  done,  let  only  some  decisive  blow 
Set  us  iu  motion. 

ILLO. 

Besides,  'tis  of  subordinate  importance 
How,  or  how  far,  we  may  thereby  propel 
The  generals.     Tis  enough  that  we  persuade 
The  duke  that  they  are  his.     Let  him  but  act 
In  his  determined  mood,  as  if  he  had  them. 
And  he  will  have  them.     AMiere  he  plunges  iu, 
He  makes  a  whirlpool,  and  all  stream  down  to  it 

TERZKY. 

Bus  policy  is  such  a  labyrinth, 

That  many  a  time  when  I  have  thought  myself 
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Close  at  his  side,  he's  gone  at  once,  and  left  me 
Ignorant  of  the  ground  where  I  was  standing. 
He  lends  the  enemy  his  ear,  permits  me 
To  write  to  them,  to  Arnheim  ;  to  Sesina 
Himself  comes  forward  blank  and  undisguised ; 
Talks  with  us  by  the  hour  about  his  plans, 
And  when  I  think  1  have  him  —  off  at  once  — 
He  has  slipped  from  me,  and  appears  as  if 
He  had  no  scheme,  but  to  retain  his  place. 

ILLO. 

He  give  up  his  old  plans !  Til  tell  you,  friend  ! 

His  soul  is  occupied  with  nothing  else, 

Even  in  his  sleep  —  they  are  his  thoughts,  his  dreams, 

That  day  by  day  he  questions  for  this  purpose 

The  motions  of  the  planets  — 

TERZKY. 

Ah !  you  know 
This  night,  that  is  now  commg,  he  with  Seni 
Shuts  himself  up  in  the  astrological  tower 
To  make  joint  observations  —  for  I  hear 
It  is  to  be  a  night  of  weight  and  crisis ; 
And  something  great,  and  of  long  expectation, 
Takes  place  in  heaven. 

ILLO. 

0  that  it  might  take  place 
On  earth  1     The  generals  are  full  of  zeal. 
And  would  with  ease  be  led  to  anvthinej 
Rather  than  lose  their  chief.     Observe,  too,  that 
We  have  at  last  a  fair  excuse  before  us 
To  form  a  close  alliance  'gainst  the  court, 
Yet  innocent  its  title,  bearing  simply 
That -we  support  him  only  in  command. 
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lUil  in  th«'  iinlrnir  ()f  purHuit  tliou  knowßftt 

Men  M)on  for^^ft  the  goal  from  which  they  fftarted. 

T\u'  object  I've  in  view  w  that  the  priuce 

Sliall  cither  fincl  them,  or  In^lieve  them  reacjy 

\'\tv  I'very  ha/jinl.      Opportunity 

Will  tempt  him  on.      I'nt  the  gr^-at  «tep  once  taken. 

\VI»i<h  at  Vienna's  court  can  ne'er  be  pardon<f«i. 

The  force  of  circumstances  will  lead  him  onwani 

The  farther  still  and  farther.     'Tis  the  choice 

That  makes  him  undecisive  —  come  but  need, 

Aud  all  his  powers  and  wisdom  will  come  with  it 

TERZKY. 

'Tis  this  alone  the  enemy  awaits 

To  change  their  chief  and  join  their  force  with  ours. 

ILLO. 

Come !  be  we  bold  and  make  despatch.     Tlie  work 
In  this  next  day  or  two  must  thrive  and  grow 
More  than  it  has  for  years.     And  let  but  only 
Thin<:js  first  turn  up  auspicious  here  below  — 
Mark   what    I    say  —  the   right   stars,   too,    will    show 

themselves. 
Come  to  the  generals.     All  is  in  the  glow, 
And  must  be  beaten  while  'tis  malleable. 

TERZKY. 

Do  you  go  thither,  Bio  ?     I  must  stay 
And  wait  here  for  the  Countess  Terzky.     Know 
That  we,  too,  are  not  idle.     Break  one  string, 
A  second  is  in  readiness. 

ILLO. 

Yes !  yes ! 
I  saw  your  lady  smile  with  such  sly  meaning. 
What's  in  the  wind  ? 
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TERZKY. 

A  secret.     Hush !  she  comes. 

[Exit  Illo. 

Scene  IL 

The  Countess  steps  out  from  a  closet 

Count  and  Countess  Terzky. 

TERZKY. 

Well  —  is  she  coming  ?     I  can  keep  him  back 
No  longer. 

COUNTESS. 

She  will  be  here  instantly, 
You  only  send  him. 

TERZKY. 

I  am  not  quite  certain, 
I  must  confess  it,  countess,  whether  or  not 
We  are  earning  the  duke's  thanks  hereby.     You  know 
No  ray  has  broke  out  from  him  on  this  point. 
You  have  o'erruled  me,  and  yourself  know  best 
How  far  you  dare  proceed. 

COUNTESS. 

I  take  it  on  me. 
[  Talking  to  herself  while  she  is  advancing. 
Here's  no  heed  of  full  powers  and  commissions ; 
My  cloudy  duke !  we  understand  each  other  — 
And  without  words.     What  could  I  not  unriddle, 
Wherefore  the  daughter  should  be  sent  for  hither, 
Why  first  he,  and  no  other  should  be  chosen 
To  fetch  her  hither  ?     This  sham  of  betrothing  her 
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To  a  l»ri(l<*^r«MMn, '  wh«Mij  ii<>  nw  knowH  -    No!  wj . 

Tlii.s  iiiu}   liliiid  «jtliLTH  !      1  »eu  Uiruu^li  tJn«-   liroi}i«T ! 

But  it  bcttceiiiH  thee  not  Ui  draw  a  card 

At  such  a  j^uine.     Not  yet  !      It  all  n'lnuiiiH 

Mut<'ly  delivered  up  U)  my  tiij«-'«iii^'. 

Well  —  thou  shalt  not  have  bccu  dticeived,  Duke  Friwl- 

land, 
In  her  who  is  thy  sistor. 

BKRVANT  (enters). 

The  coinnianderel  [Exit. 

TERZKY  (to  the  C0UXTE88). 

Take  care  you  heat  his  fancy  and  affections  — 
Possess  him  with  a  reverie,  and  send  him 
Absent  and  dre^^ming  to  the  banquet ;  that 
He  may  not  boggle  at  the  signature. 

COUNTESS. 

Take  care  of  your  guests !     Go,  send  him  hither. 

TERZKY. 

All  rests  upon  his  undersigning. 

COUNTESS  (interrvpting  him). 
Go  to  your  guests  !     Go  — 

ILL'O  (comes  back). 

Where  art  staying,  Terzkr  ? 
The  house  is  full,  and  all  expecting  you. 

1  In  Germany,  after  honourable  addresses  have  been  paid  and 

formally  accepted,  the  lovers  are  called  bride  and  brides^oom, 
even  though  the  marriage  should  not  take  place  till  years  after- 
ward. 
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TERZKY. 

Instantly !  instantly  !  [To  the  Countess. 

And  let  him  not 
Stay  here  too  long.     It  might  awake  suspicion 
In  the  old  man  — 

COUNTESS. 

A  truce  with  your  precautions ! 

[Uxeunt  Terzky  arid  Illo. 


Scene  III. 
Countess,  Max.  Piccolomini. 

MAX.  (peeping  in  on  the  stage  slyly). 

Aunt  Terzky  !  may  I  venture  ? 

[Advances  to  the  7niddle  of  the  stage,  and  looks 
around  him  ivith  uneasiness. 

She's  not  here ! 
Where  is  she  ? 

countess. 

Look  but  somewhat  narrowly 
In  yonder  corner,  lest  perhaps  she  lie 
Concealed  behind  that  screen. 

MAX. 

There  lie  her  gloves  ! 
[Snatches  at  them,  hut  the  Countess  takes  them  herself. 
You  unkind  lady  I     You  refuse  me  this, 
You  make  it  an  amusement  to  torment  me. 


countess. 
And  this  the  thanks  you  give  me  for  my  trouble  ? 
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MAX. 

(),  if  you  full  the  oppression  at  my  heart! 
Since  we've  been  here,  so  to  coiiHtrain  myself 
With  Hurh  poor  stealth  to  hazard  words  and  glaDces, 
These,  these  are  not  my  haliits  ! 

C0ÜNTKB8. 

You  have  still 
Many  new  habits  to  aajuire,  young  friend  I 
But  on  this  proof  of  your  olit^dient  temper 
I  must  continue  to  insist ;  and  only 
On  this  condition  can  1  play  the  agent 
For  your  concerns. 

MAX. 

But  wherefore  comes  she  not  ? 
Where  is  she  ? 

COUNTESS. 

Into  my  hands  you  nmst  place  it 
Whole  and  entire.     Whom  could  you  tind,  indeed, 
More  zealously  att'ected  to  your  interest  ? 
No  soul  on  earth  must  know  it  —  not  your  father; 
He  must  not,  above  all. 

MAX. 

Alas  !  what  danger  ? 
Here  is  no  face  on  which  I  might  concentre 
All  the  enraptured  soul  stirs  up  within  ma 

0  lady !  tell  me,  is  all  changed  around  me  ? 
Or  is  it  only  I  ? 

I  find  myself, 
As  among  strangers !     Not  a  trace  is  left 
Of  all  my  former  "vs'ishes,  former  joys. 
Where  has  it  vanished  to  ?     Tliere  was  a  time 
When  even,  methought,  with  such  a  world  as  this, 

1  was  not  discontented.     Now  how  flat ! 
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How  stale !     No  life,  no  bloom,  no  flavour  in  it  I 

My  comrades  are  intolerable  to  me. 

My  father  —  even  to  him  I  can  say  nothing. 

My  arms,  my  military  duties  —  0  1 

They  are  such  wearying  toys ! 

COUNTESS. 

But,  gentle  friend ! 
I  must  entreat  it  of  your  condescension, 
You  would  be  pleased  to  sink  your  eye,  and  favour 
With  one  short  glance  or  two  this  poor  stale  world, 
Where  even  now  much,  and  of  much  moment, 
Is  on  the  eve  of  its  completion. 

MAX. 

Something, 
T  can't  but  know  is  going  forward  round  me. 
I  see  it  gathering,  crowding,  driving  on. 
In  wild  uncustomary  movements.     Well, 
In  due  time,  doubtless,  it  will  reach  even  me. 
Where  think  you  I  have  been,  dear  lady  ?     Nay, 
No  raillery.     The  turmoil  of  the  camp, 
The  spring-tide  of  acquaintance  rolling  in, 
The  pointless  jest,  the  empty  conversation. 
Oppressed  and  stifled  me.     I  gasped  for  air  — 
I  could  not  breathe  —  I  was  constrained  to  fly, 
To  seek  a  silence  out  for  my  full  heart ; 
And  a  pure  spot  wherein  to  feel  my  happiness. 
No  smiling,  countess !     In  the  church  was  I. 
There  is  a  cloister  here  "  To  the  heaven's  gate,"  ^ 
Thither  I  w^ent,  there  found  myself  alone. 
Over  the  altar  hung  a  holy  mother ; 

1 1  am  doubtful  whether  this  be  the  dedication  of  the  cloister, 
or  the  name  of  one  of  the  city  gates,  near  which  it  stood.  I  have 
translated  it  in  the  former  sense  ;  but  fearful  of  havinp:  made  some 
blunder,  I  add  the  original, — Es  ist  ein  Kloster  hier  zur  Him- 
melspforte. 
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A  wrntchecl  jiainlinn  'twa«,  yi*t  'iwa«  Llie  friend 
That  I   was  MM'kiii^'  in  thih  iiuuinjiit.      Ah, 
How  oft  huve  I  U'lield  thut  glorioUH  form 
III  Kplendour.  'iiiiil  ecstatic  wornhipiieni ; 
Yet,  Mtill  it  iiiovimI  me  not !  and  now  at  unoe 
Was  my  devotion  cloud Ichh  hh  my  love. 

C0UNTK8S. 

Knjny  your  fortune  and  felicity  ! 

For^'ct  the  world  around  you.     Meantime,  friendship 

Shall  keep  strict  vigils  for  you,  anxious,  active. 

Only  Ih'  manageable  when  that  friendship 

Points  you  the  road  to  full  accomplishment. 


MAX. 

But  whore  abides  she  then  ?     Oh,  golden  time 
Of  travel,  when  each  morning  sun  united 
And  but  the  coming  night  divided  us ; 
Then  ran  no  sand,  then  sti-uck  no  hour  for  us, 
And  time,  in  our  excess  of  happiness. 
Seemed  on  its  course  eternal  to  stand  still. 
Oh,  he  hath  fallen  from  out  his  heaven  of  bliss 
Who  can  descend  to  count  the  changing  hours, 
No  clock  strikes  ever  for  the  happy ! 

COUNTESS. 

How  long  is  it  since  you  declared  your  passion  ? 

MAX. 

This  morning  did  I  hazard  the  first  word. 

COUNTESS. 

This  morning  the  first  time  in  twentv  davs  ? 
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MAX. 

'Twas  at  that  huntiDg-castle,  betwixt  here 

And  Nepomuck,  where  you  had  joined  us,  and  — 

That  was  the  last  relay  of  the  whole  journey ; 

In  a  balcony  we  were  standing  mute, 

And  gazing  out  upon  the  dreary  field : 

Before  us  the  dragoons  were  riding  onward, 

The  safeguard  which  the  duke  had  sent  us  —  heavy ; 

The  inquietude  of  parting  lay  upon  nie, 

And  trembling  ventured  I  at  length  these  words : 

This  all  reminds  me,  noble  maiden,  that 

To-day  I  must  take  leave  of  my  good  fortune. 

A  few  hours  more,  and  you  will  find  a  father, 

Will  see  yourself  surrounded  by  new  friends. 

And  I  henceforth  shall  be  but  as  a  stranger, 

Lost  in  the  many  —  "  Speak  with  my  Aunt  Terzky  1 " 

With  hurrying  voice  she  interrupted  me. 

She  faltered.     I  beheld  a  glowing  red 

Possess  her  beautiful  cheeks,  and  from  the  ground 

Kaised  slowly  up  her  eye  met  mine  —  no  longer 

Did  I  control  myself. 

[.7Vic  Frincess  TiiEKLA   appears  at  the  door,  and 

remains  standing,  observed  hy  the  CouNTESS, 

hut  not  hy  PiccoLOMiNi. 

With  instant  boldness 
I  caught  her  in  my  arms,  my  lips  touched  hers ; 
There  was  a  rustling  in  the  room  close  by ; 
It  parted  us  —  'Twas  you.     What  since  has  happened 
You  know. 

COUNTESS  {after  a  pause,  with  a  stolen  glance  at  thekla). 

And  is  it  your  excess  of  modesty 
Or  are  you  so  incurious,  that  you  do  not 
Ask  me  too  of  my  secret  ? 

MAX. 

Of  your  secret  ? 
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COL'NTESa. 


Wliy,  ye8  1     Wiieii  in  tli«  inHtant  after  you 

I  Hte]))M5<i  into  the  room,  and  found  my  ine<;e  there ; 

What  Hh(;  in  tliis  firKi  moment  of  the  heart 

TiikiMi  with  8urpri«e  — 

MAX.  (with  eayenuii^ 
Well  ? 


SCENK  IV. 
Thekla  {hurrica  forward),  CouNTKSS,  Max  Piccolo 

MINI. 
THKKLA  (to  the  countess). 

spare  yourself  ihe  trouble  : 

That  hears  lie  better  from  myself. 

MAX.  (fifrpping  hack  ward). 

My  princess ! 
AMiat  have  yuu  let  her  hear  me  say.  Aunt  Terzky  ? 

THEKLA  (to  the  COUNTESS). 

Has  he  been  here  long  ? 

COUNTESS. 

Yes  ;  and  soon  must  go, 
A\Tiere  have  you  stayed  so  loug  ? 

THEKLA. 

Alas!  my  mother 
Wept  so  again !  and  I  —  I  see  her  suffer, 
Yet  cannot  keep  myself  from  being  happy. 
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MAX. 


Now  once  again  I  have  courage  to  look  on  you. 
To-day  at  noon  I  could  not. 
The  dazzle  of  the  jewels  that  played  round  you 
Hid  the  beloved  from  me. 


THEKLA. 

Then  you  saw  me 
With  your  eye  only  —  and  not  with  your  heart  ? 

MAX. 

This  morning,  when  I  found  you  in  the  circle 

Of  all  your  kindred,  in  your  father's  arms, 

Beheld  myself  an  alien  iu  this  circle, 

O  !  what  an  impulse  felt  I  iu  that  moment 

To  fall  upon  his  neck,  to  call  him  father  ! 

But  his  stern  eye  o'erpowered  the  swelling  passion, 

It  dared  not  but  be  sileut.     And  those  brilliants, 

That  like  a  crown  of  stars  en  wreathed  your  brows. 

They  scared  me  too  !    0  wherefore,  wherefore  should  he 

At  the  first  meeting  spread  as  'twere  the  ban 

Of  excommunication  round  you,  —  wherefore 

Dress  up  the  angel  as  for  sacrifice, 

And  cast  upon  the  light  and  joyous  heart 

The  mournful  burden  of  his  station  ?     Fitly 

May  love  dare  woo  for  love ;  but  such  a  splendour 

Might  none  but  monarchs  venture  to  approach. 

THEKLA. 

Hush !  not  a  word  more  of  this  mummery ; 
You  see  how  soon  the  burden  is  thrown  off. 

[To  the  Countess. 
He  is  not  in  spirits.     Wherefore  is  he  not  ? 
'Tis  you,  aunt,  that  have  made  him  all  so  gloomy ! 
He  had  quite  another  nature  on  the  journey  — 
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S(i  (•aim,  .HO  hright,  wi  joyou«  »i ?it.  [To  Max. 

It  wjiM  my  winh  to  mt*  you  ul .  o, 

And  never  othurwiso  1 

MAX« 

You  find  your5M?lf 
In  your  ^oat  fatlicr'.s  arms,  lielovwl  laily ! 
All  in  a  innv  world,  wliirh  do*»«  I  •  to  yon, 

And  which,  were't  only  hy  itH  n«...  .^i, 
Delights  your  eye. 

TUKKLA. 

Yes  ;  I  confess  to  you 
That  many  things  delight  me  here  :  this  camp, 
This  motley  stage  of  warriors,  which  renews 
So  manifold  the  image  of  my  fancy, 
And  hinds  to  life,  hinds  to  reality, 
Wliat  hitherto  had  but  been  present  to  me 
As  a  sweet  dream  I 

MAX. 

Alas !  not  so  to  me. 
It  makes  a  dream  of  my  reality, 
l^pon  some  island  in  the  ethereal  heights 
I've  lived  for  these  last  days.     Tliis  mass  of  men 
Forces  me  down  to  earth.     It  is  a  bridge 
That,  reconducting  to  my  former  life, 
I)i\ides  me  and  my  heaven. 

THE  K  LA. 

The  game  of  life 
Looks  cheerful,  when' one  carries  in  one's  heart 
The  unalienable  treasure.     'Tis  a  game, 
Which,  ha^ing  once  reviewed,  I  turn  more  joyous 
Back  to  my  deeper  and  appropriate  bliss. 

[Birakijig  off,  atid  in  a  sportive  tone. 
In  this  short  time  that  I've  been  present  hera 
WTiat  new  unheard-of  things  have  I  not  seen ; 
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And  yet  they  all  must  give  place  to  the  woud 
Which  this  mysterious  castle  guards. 

COUNTESS  {recollecting). 

And  what 
Can  this  be  then  ?     Methought  I  was  acquainted 
With  all  the  dusky  corners  of  this  house. 

THEKLA  {smiling). 

Ay,  but  the  road  thereto  is  watched  by  spirits, 
Two  griffins  still  stand  sentry  at  the  door. 

COUNTESS  (laughs). 

The  astrological  tower  !     How  happens  it 
That  this  same  sanctuary,  whose  access 
Is  to  all  others  so  impracticable. 
Opens  before  you  even  at  your  approach  ? 

THEKLA. 

A  dwarfish  old  man  with  a  friendly  face 
And  snow-white  hairs,  whose  gracious  services 
Were  mine  at  first  sight,  opened  me  the  doors. 

MAX. 

That  is  the  duke's  astrologer,  old  Seni. 

THEKLA. 

He  questioned  me  on  many  points ;  for  instance, 
When  I  was  born,  what  month,  and  on  what  day, 
Wliether  by  day  or  in  the  night. 

COUNTESS. 

He  wished 
To  erect  a  figure  for  your  horoscope. 
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TIIKKLA. 


My  huiul  t<K)  he  examine«!,  hIkkjIc  hin  hea<l 

With  much  Had  meaning',  uixl  ihe  VnuM,  methou^ht, 

J)i(l  not  s(|uan'.  over  truly  with  his  wiülieH. 


COUNTKH8. 

Wtll,  princes«,  and  what  foun«!  you  in  tliiü  tower? 
My  highest  privilege  has  been  to  snatch 
A  side-glance,  and  away  ! 

THEKLA. 

It  was  a  strange 
Sensation  that  came  o'er  me,  when  at  first 
From  the  broad  sunshine  I  stepped  in ;  and  now 
The  narrowing  line  of  dayhght,  that  ran  after 
The  closing  door,  was  gone ;  and  all  about  me 
*Twas  j)ale  and  dusky  night,  with  many  shadows 
Fantastically  cast.     Here  six  or  seven 
Colossal  statues,  and  all  kings,  stood  round  me 
In  a  half-circle.     Each  one  in  his  hand 
A  sceptre  bore,  and  on  his  head  a  star ; 
And  in  the  tower  no  other  light  was  there 
But  from  these  stars,  all  seemed  to  come  from  them. 
"  These  are  the  planets,"  said  that  low  old  man, 
"  They  govern  worldly  fates,  and  for  that  cause 
Are  imaged  here  as  kings.     He  farthest  from  you. 
Spiteful  and  cold,  an  old  man  melancholy, 
With  bent  and  yellow  forehead,  he  is  Saturn, 
He  opposite,  the  king  with  the  red  light, 
An  armed  man  for  the  battle,  that  is  Mars ; 
And  both  these  bring  but  httle  luck  to  man." 
But  at  liis  side  a  lovely  lady  stood, 
The  star  upon  her  head  was  soft  and  bright. 
Oh,  that  was  Venus,  the  bright  star  of  joy. 
And  the  left  hand,  lo !  Mercury,  with  wings 
Quite  in  the  middle  glittered  silver  bright. 
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A  cheerful  man,  and  with  a  monarch's  mien ; 
And  this  was  Jupiter,  my  father's  star : 
And  at  his  side  I  saw  the  Sun  and  Moon. 

MAX. 

Oh,  never  rudely  will  1  blame  his  faith 

In  the  might  of  stars  and  angels.     'Tis  not  merely 

The  human  being's  pride  that  peoples  space 

With  life  and  mystical  predominance ; 

Since  likewise  for  the  stricken  heart  of  love 

This  visible  nature,  and  this  common  world, 

Is  all  too  narrow ;  yea,  a  deeper  import 

Lurks  in  the  legend  told  my  infant  years 

Than  Hes  upon  that  truth,  we  live  to  learn. 

For  fable  is  love's  world,  liis  home,  his  birthplace ; 

Delightedly  dwells  he  among  fays  and  talismans, 

And  spirits ;  and  delightedly  believes 

Divinities,  being  himself  divine. 

The  intelligible  forms  of  ancient  poets. 

The  fair  humanities  of  old  religion. 

The  power,  the  beauty,  and  the  majesty, 

That  had  her  haunts  in  dale,  or  piny  mountain, 

Or  forest  by  slow  stream,  or  pebbly  spring, 

Or  chasms,  and  watery  depths,  all  these  have  vanished 

They  live  no  longer  in  the  faith  of  reason  ! 

But  still  the  heart  doth  need  a  language,  still 

Doth  the  old  instinct  bring  back  the  old  names 

And  to  yon  starry  world  they  now  are  gone, 

Spirits  or  gods,  that  used  to  share  this  earth 

With  man  as  with  their  friend,^  and  to  the  lover 

Yonder  they  move,  from  yonder  visible  sky 

Shoot  influence  down :  and  even  at  this  day 

'Tis  Jupiter  w^ho  brings  whate'er  is  great. 

And  Venus  who  brings  everything  that's  fair ! 

*  No  more  of  talk,  where  god  or  angel  guest 
With  man,  as  with  his  friend  familiar,  used 
To  sit  indulgent.  — Paradise  Lost,  B.  ix. 
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THKKI.A. 

And  if  this  bo  the  Hcienc4i  of  the  Htarn, 

I  loo,  with  ^'la<l  ami  z^ahms  imhiHtry, 

Will  Icarii  a((|uaiMlaii(-c  with  tliiH  cheerful  faith. 

It  is  a  gtMitln  an<l  atrcclioiiate  thought, 

That  in  innneasunilile  hcightH  aUn'e  ua, 

At  our  tii'Ht  hirth,  the  wreath  of  love  was  woven, 

With  sparkling  stars  for  Aowitk. 


C0ÜNTK8H. 

Not  only  roses 
But  thorns  too  hath  the  heaven,  and  well  for  yoa 
T.cavf»  thcv  y»)ur  wn*ath   of  love  in^^olate : 
What  Venus  twinetl,  the  hearer  of  glad  fortune, 
The  sullen  orb  of  Mars  soon  tears  to  pieces. 


MAX. 

Soon  will  this  gloomy  empire  reach  its  close. 

P>lest  be  the  general's  zeal:  into  the  laurel 

Will  he  inweave  the  oUve-brauch,  presenting 

Peace  to  the  shouting  nations.     Then  no  wish 

Will  have  remained  for  his  great  heart !     Enough 

Has  he  performed  for  glory,  and  can  now 

Live  for  liimself  and  his.     To  his  domains 

Will  he  retire ;  he  has  a  stately  seat 

Of  fairest  view  at  Gitschin  ;  Reichenberg, 

And  Friedland  Castle,  both  lie  pleasantly  ; 

Even  to  the  foot  of  the  huge  mountains  here 

Stretches  the  chase  and  covers  of  his  forests : 

His  ruling  passion  to  create  the  splendid 

He  can  indulge  without  restraint ;  can  give 

A  princely  patronage  to  every  art, 

And  to  all  wortli  a  sovereign's  protection. 

Can  build,  can  plant,  can  watch  the  starr}^  courses  - 
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COUNTESS. 

Yet  I  would  have  you  look,  and  look  again, 
Before  yuu  lay  aside  your  arms,  young  friend ! 
A  gentle  bride,  as  she  is,  is  well  worth  it, 
That  you  should  woo  and  win  her  with  the  sword. 

MAX. 

Oh,  that  the  sword  could  win  her  1 

COUNTESS. 

What  was  that  ? 
Did  you  hear  nothing  ?     Seemed  as  if  I  heard 
Tumult  and  larum  in  the  banquet-room. 

[Uxit  Countess. 

Scene  V. 

Thekla  and  Max.  Piccolomini. 

THEKLA  (as  soon  as  the  countess  is  out  of  sight,  in 
a  quick,  loio  voice  to  PICCOLOMINl). 

Don't  trust  them  !     They  are  false  ! 

MAX. 

Impossible ! 

THEKLA. 

Trust  no  one  here  but  me.     I  saw  at  once, 
They  had  a  purpose. 

MAX. 

Purpose  !  but  what  purpose  ? 
And  how  can  we  be  instrumental  to  it  ? 

THEKLA. 

I  know  no  more  than  you ;  but  yet  believe  me : 
There's  some  design  in  this ;  to  make  us  happy, 
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To  realiflfi  our  union  —  tnist  rne,  love  '. 
They  but  pretend  to  wiwh  it. 

MAX. 

liut  theue  Terzky«  — 

Wliy  us<*  we  thoin  at  all  <     Why  not  your  mother? 
l^xccllent  crwiture  !  she  deherve«  from  uh 
A  full  and  tiliul  coutideuce. 


THKKLA. 

She  doth  love  you, 
Doth  rate  you  high  l)efore  all  others  —  but  — 
I>ut  such  a  secret  —  she  would  never  have 
The  cduraf^'e  to  conceal  it  from  my  father. 
For  her  own  peace  of  mind  we  must  preserve  it 
A  secret  from  her  too. 

MAX. 

Why  any  secret  ? 
1  love  not  secrets.     Mark  what  I  will  do. 
I'll  throw  me  at  your  father's  feet  —  let  him 
Decide  upon  my  fortunes  !     He  is  true, 
He  wears  no  mask  —  he  hates  all  crooked  ways 
He  is  so  good,  so  Doble ! 

THEKLA  {/alls  oil  his  neck). 
That  are  you ! 

MAX. 

You  knew  him  only  since  this  mom  !  but  I 
Have  lived  ten  years  already  in  his  presence ; 
And  who  knows  whether  in  this  \qt\  moment 
He  is  not  merely  waiting  for  us  both 
To  own  our  loves  in  order  to  unite  us  ? 
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You  are  silent ! 

You  look  at  me  with  such  a  hopelessness ! 

What  have  you  to  object  against  your  father  ? 

THEKLA. 

I  ?     Nothing.     Only  he's  so  occupied  — 

He  has  no  leisure  time  to  think  about 

The  happiness  of  us  two.       [^Taking  his  hand  tenderly 

Follow  me ! 
Let  us  not  place  too  great  a  faith  in  men. 
These  Terzkys  —  we  will  still  be  grateful  to  them 
For  every  kindness,  but  not  trust  them  further 
Than  they  deserve ;  —  and  in  all  else  rely 
On  our  own  hearts  ! 

MAX. 

0  I  shall  we  e'er  be  happy  ? 

.      THEKLA. 

Are  we  not  happy  now  ?     Art  thou  not  mine  ? 

Am  I  not  thine  ?     There  lives  within  my  soul 

A  lofty  courage  —  'tis  love  gives  it  me ! 

I  ought  to  be  less  open  —  ought  to  hide 

My  heart  more  from  thee  —  so  decorum  dictates  : 

But  where  in  this  place  couldst  thou  seek  for  truth, 

If  in  my  mouth  thou  didst  not  find  it  ? 

We  now  have  met,  then  let  us  hold  each  other 

Clasped  in  a  lasting  and  a  firm  embrace. 

Relieve  me  this  was  more  than  their  intent. 

Then  be  our  loves  Hke  some  blest  relic  kept 

Within  the  deep  recesses  of  the  heart. 

From  heaven  alone  the  love  has  been  bestowed, 

To  heaven  alone  our  gratitude  is  due ; 

It  can  work  wonders  for  us  stilL 
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SCENK    VL 

To  thnn  rntern  thf  (.'OUNTE88  TkRZKY. 

cüt'NTKsH  {in  a  pressing  manner). 

Come,  corne  i 
My  hushand  Honds  me  for  you.      It  iß  now 
The  latest  inoinciit. 

[They  not  appearing  to  attend  to  wfutt  slie  sayi, 
sJve  steps  between  them. 
Port  you  ! 

THEKLA. 

Oh,  not  yet  I 
It  has  been  scarce  a  moment. 

COUNTESS.  , 

Ay !     Then  time 
Flies  swiftly  with  your  highness,  princess  niece  1 

MAX. 

There  is  no  hurry,  aunt. 

COUNTESS. 

Away  !  away  ! 
The  folks  b^in  to  miss  you.     Twice  already 
His  father  has  asked  for  him. 

THEKLA. 

Ha,  his  father  1 

COUNTESS. 

You  understand  that,  niece ! 
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THEKLA. 

Why  needs  he 
To  go  at  all  to  that  society  ? 
'Tis  uot  his  proper  company.     They  may 
Be  worthy  men,  but  he's  too  young  for  them ; 
In  brief,  he  suits  uot  such  society. 

COUNTESS. 

You  mean,  you'd  rather  keep  him  wholly  here  ? 

THEKLA  {with  energy). 

Yes  !  you  have  hit  it,  aunt !     That  is  my  meaning, 
Leave  him  here  wholly  !     Tell  the  company  — 

COUNTESS. 

What !  have  you  lost  your  senses,  niece  ? 
Count,  you  remember  the  conditions.     Come ! 

MAX.  {to  THEKLA). 

Lady,  I  must  obey.     Farewell,  dear  lady ! 

[Thekla   turns    aiuay  from    him    with    a   quick 
motion. 
What  say  you  then,  dear  lady  ? 

THEKLA  {without  looking  at  him). 
Nothing.     Go ! 

MAX. 

Can  I,  when  you  are  angry  — 

[He  dravjs  up  to  her,  their  eyes  meet,  she  stands 
silent  a  moment,  then  throws  herself  into 
his  arms;  he  p?T55c,5  her  fast  to  his 
heart. 
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C0UNTK8H. 

Off  !   Heaven»  !  if  any  on*»  ««fiould  come  ! 

Hark  !     WhatH  that  ii-  It  atiiwH  ihi«  way.     Off  I 

[Max.  tettrH  hijiM4ilj  aaay  out  of  her  armn  and 
c/ocs.  7'hr  i'oi: STY. AS  a rrovi pan  Um /i  im.  TllKKLA 
J'ollnirH  him  iritk  In r  (tjm  nt  first,  walkä  rent- 
lessli/  acroHS  tlie.  nnna,  Üun  ntops,  and  remains 
slant/ iiuj,  fast  in  thjuyht.  A  t/itUar  lies  on  the 
fal//r,  she  seizfs  it  as  hy  a  Huihhn  r  mot  ion,  and 
aftrr  shr  hau  played  awhile  an  ir'"'-'^"r  and 
melanrholy  symphony,  she  /alU  (jr>  j  into 

the  music  and  sinys. 


SCKNF   VTT. 

THEKLA  (phys  ami  sings). 

The  cloud  doth  gather,  the  greenwood  roar, 

Tlie  damsel  paces  along  the  shore ; 

The  billows,  they  tumbl»?  with  might,  with  might  ; 

And  she  flings  out  her  voice  to  the  darksome  night ; 

Her  bosom  is  swelling  with  sorrow ; 
Tlie  world  it  is  empty,  the  heart  will  die, 
There's  nothing  to  wish  for  beneath  the  sky : 
Thou  Holy  One,  call  thy  child  away  ! 
I've  lived  and  loved,  and  that  was  to-day ; 

Make  ready  my  grave-clothes  to-morrow.^ 

1 1  fouud  it  not  in  my  power  to  translate  this  sen?  with  literal       ■ 
tidelity,  preservins:  at  the  same  time  the  Alcaic  movement,  and      I 
have  therefore  added  the  original,  with  a  prose  translation.     Some 
of  my  readers  may  be  more  fortunate. 

THEKLA  (spielt  und  singt).  " 

Der  Eichwald  brauset,  die  Wolken  ziehn, 
Das  Mägdlein  wandelt  an  Ufers  Grün  : 
Es  bricht  sich  die  Welle  mit  Macht,  mit  Macht, 
Und  sie  singt  hinaus  in  die  finstre  Nacht, 
Das  A  use  von  "VN'einen  getrübet  • 
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Scene  VIIL 
Countess  {returns),  Thekla. 

COUNTESS. 

Fie,  lady  niece !  to  throw  yourself  upon  him 
Like  a  poor  gift  to  one  who  cares  not  for  it, 
And  so  must  be  flung  after  him !     For  you, 
Duke  Friedland's  only  child,  I  should  have  thought 
It  had  been  more  beseeming  to  have  shown  yourself 
More  chary  of  your  person. 

Das  Herz  ist  gestorben,  die  Welt  ist  leer, 
Und  weiter  giebt  sie  dem  Wunsche  nichts  mehr. 
Du  Heilige,  rufe  dein  Kind  zurück, 
Ich  habe  genossen  das  irdische  Glück, 
Ich  habe  gelebt  und  geliebet. 

LITERAL    TRANSLATION. 

THEKLA  (plays  and  sings). 

The  oak-forest  bellows,  the  clouds  gather,  the  damsel  walks  to 
and  fro  on  the  green  of  the  shore  ;  the  vYave  breaks  with  might, 
with  might,  and  she  sings  out  into  the  dark  night,  her  eye  discol- 
oured with  weeping  :  the  heart  is  dead,  the  world  is  empty,  and 
further  gives  it  nothing  more  to  the  wish.  Thou  Holy  One,  call 
thy  child  home.  I  have  enjoyed  the  happiness  of  this  world,  1 
have  lived  and  have  loved. 

I  cannot  but  add  here  an  imitation  of  this  song,  with  which  my 
friend,  Charles  Lamb,  has  favoured  me,  and  which  appears  to  me 
to  have  caught  the  happiest  manner  of  our  old  ballads  : 

The  clouds  are  blackening,  the  storms  threatening, 
The  cavern  doth  mutter,  the  greenwood  moan  ! 

Billows  are  breaking,  the  damsel's  heart  aching, 
Thus  in  the  dark  night  she  singeth  alone, 
Iler  eye  upward  roving  : 

The  world  is  empty,  the  heart  is  dead  surely, 

In  this  world  plainly  all  seemeth  amiss  ; 
To  thy  heaven,  Holy  One,  take  home  thy  little  one, 

I  have  partaken  of  all  earth's  bliss, 
Both  living  and  loving. 
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TIIKKLA  (riJii/uj). 

And  what  iii(;an  you  ? 


COUNTEttH. 

I  iiicuii,  niece,  that  you  Hhould  luA  hav(f  for^otteD 
Who  you  are,  and  who  he  ia      Hut  jAjrchauc*; 
'i'hiit  never  once  occurred  to  you< 

THEKLA 

What  then  ? 

COUNTESS. 

That  you're  the  daughter  of  the  Prince  Duke  Friedland. 

THEKLA. 

Well,  and  what  farther  ? 

COUNTESS. 

AMiat  ?  a  pretty  question  ! 

THEKLA. 

He  was  born  that  which  we  have  but  become. 
He's  of  an  ancient  Lombard  familv. 
Son  of  a  reigning  princess. 

COUNTESS. 

Are  you  dreaming  ? 
Talking  in  sleep  ?     An  excellent  jest,  fursooth  I 
We  shall  no  doubt  right  courteously  entreat  him 
To  honour  with  his  hand  the  richest  heiress 
In  Europe. 

THEKLA. 

That  will  not  be  necessary. 
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COUNTESS. 
Methinks  'twere  weU,  though,  not  to  run  the  hazard. 

THEKLA. 

His  father  loves  him  ;  Count  Octavio 
Will  interpose  no  difficulty  — 

COUNTESS. 

His! 
His  father  !     His  !     But  yours,  niece,  what  of  yours  ? 

THEKLA. 

Why,  I  begin  to  think  you  fear  his  father, 
So  anxiously  you  hide  it  from  the  man ! 
His  father,  his,  I  mean. 

COUNTESS  {looks  at  her  as  scrutinising). 
Niece,  you  are  false. 

THEKLA. 

Are  you  then  wounded  ?     0,  be  friends  with  me ! 

COUNTESS. 

You  hold  your  game  for  won  already.     Do  not 
Triumph  too  soon ! 

THEKLA  {interrupting  her,  and  attempting  to  soothe  her). 
Nay  now,  be  friends  with  me. 

COUNTESS. 

It  is  not  yet  so  far  gone. 
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THKKLA. 
I  believe  you. 

C0UNTR88. 

Did  yon  suppose  your  fatlicr  had  laid  out 

His  iiinst  iin])(ntaT)t  lif«*  in  toils  of  war, 

l)(Mii<'(l  liiiusclf  «'acli  «juict  earthly  lili««, 

Had  hanislu'd  shnnlK*rs  from  his  ti-nt,  devoted 

His  noble  head  to  care,  and  for  this  only, 

To  make  a  happier  jKiir  of  you  '     At  length 

To  draw  ynu  fnnn  your  convent,  and  conduct 

In  easy  triumph  to  your  arms  the  man 

Tliat  chanced  to  please  your  eyes  !     All  this,  methinks 

He  might  have  purchased  at  a  cheai)er  rate. 

THKKLA. 

That  which  he  did  not  plant  for  me  might  yet 
l^ear  me  fair  fruitajj^e  of  its  own  accord. 
And  if  niv  frieudlv  and  atlectionate  fate, 
Out  of  liis  fearful  and  enormous  Vjeing, 
Will  but  prepare  the  joys  of  life  for  me  — 

COUNTESS. 

Thou  see'st  it  with  a  lovelorn  maiden's  eyes, 

Cast  thine  eye  round,  l>ethink  thee  who  thou  art :  — 

Into  no  house  of  joyance  ha.st  thou  stepped, 

For  no  espousals  dost  thou  find  the  walls 

Decked  out,  no  guests  the  nuptial  garland  wearing ; 

Here  is  no  splendour  but  of  arms.     Or  thinkest  thou 

That  all  these  thousands  are  here  cougi-egated 

To  lead  up  the  long  dances  at  thy  wedding ! 

Thou  see'st  thy  father's  forehead  full  of  thought. 

Thy  mother's  eye  in  tears :  upon  the  balance 

Lies  the  great  destiny  of  all  our  house. 

Leave  now  the  puny  wish,  the  girlish  feeling ; 


< 
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Oh,  thrust  it  far  behind  thee !     Give  thou  proof 
Thou'rt  the  daughter  of  the  mighty  —  his 
Who  where  he  moves  creates  the  wonderful. 
Not  to  herself  the  woman  must  belong, 
Annexed  and  bound  to  alien  destinies. 
But  she  performs  the  best  part,  she  the  wisest, 
Who  can  transmute  the  alien  into  self, 
Meet  and  disarm  necessity  by  choice ; 
And  what  must  be,  take  freely  to  her  heart, 
And  bear  and  foster  it  with  mother's  love. 

THEKLA. 

Such  ever  was  my  lesson  in  the  convent. 
I  had  no  loves,  no  wishes,  knew  myself 
Only  as  his  —  his  daughter  —  his,  the  mighty  ! 
His  fame,  the  echo  of  whose  blast  drove  to  me 
From  the  far  distance,  w^eakened  in  my  soul 
No  other  thought  than  this  —  I  am  appointed 
To  offer  myself  up  in  passiveness  to  him. 

COUNTESS. 

That  is  thy  fate.     Mould  thou  thy  wishes  to  it  — 
1  and  thy  mother  gave  thee  the  example. 

THEKLA. 

My  fate  hath  shown  me  him,  to  whom  behoves  it 
That  I  should  offer  up  myself.     In  gladness 
Him  will  I  follow. 

COUNTESS. 

Not  thy  fate  hath  shown  him ! 
Thy  heart,  say  rather  —  'twas  the  heart,  my  child  ! 

THEKLA. 

Faith  hath  no  voice  but  the  heart's  impulses. 
I  am  all  his  !     His  present  —  liis  aloue. 
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1h  this  now  life,  which  lives  in  nie  ?     lie  hath 

A  ri;^'lil  In  Ills  own  creature.      What  wa«  I 
Kru  hi.s  fiiir  Inve  infiis4Ml  a  houI  int^i  rao  ? 

COL'NTKSS. 

Thuu  wDuldst  (>ppos<i  thy  father,  then,  hIiouM  he 
Have  otherwise  (leterniined  witli  thy  jx^rson 

[TnKKLA  ninniim  Hileni.      Thf  Coi'NTKs>  »„utinuts, 
'Phoii  meanest  to  force  him  to  thy  liking  ?     Child, 
ilis  name  is  Friedland. 

THEKLA. 

My  name  too  is  Friedland. 
He  shall  have  found  a  genuine  daughter  in  me. 

COUNTESS. 

What !  he  has  vanquished  all  impediment, 
And  in  the  wilful  mood  of  his  own  daughter 
Shall  a  new  struggle  rise  for  him  ?     ChiM  !  child  ! 
As  yet  thou  hast  seen  thy  father's  smiles  alone ; 
The  eye  of  liis  rage  thou  hast  not  seen.     Dear  child, 
I  will  not  frighten  thee.     To  that  extreme, 
I  trust  it  ne'er  shall  come.     His  will  is  yet 
Unknown  to  me ;  'tis  possible  his  aims 
May  have  the  same  direction  as  thy  wish. 
But  this  can  never,  never  be  his  will, 
That  thou,  the  daughter  of  his  haughty  fortunes, 
Shouldest  e'er  demean  thee  as  a  lovesick  njaiden 
And  like  some  poor  .cost-nothing,  fling  thyself 
Toward  the  man,  who,  if  that  high  prize  ever 
Be  destined  to  await  him,  yet  with  sacrifices 
The  highest  love  can  bring,  must  pay  for  it. 

\^Exit  Countess, 
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Scene  IX. 

THEKLA  {who  during  the  last  speech  had  been  standing 
evidently  lost  in  her  reflections). 

I  thank  thee  for  the  hint.     It  turns 

My  sad  presentiment  to  certainty. 

And  it  is  so !     Not  one  friend  have  we  here, 

Not  one  true  heart !  we've  nothing  but  ourselves  ! 

Oh,  she  said  rightly  —  no  auspicious  signs 

Beam  on  this  covenant  of  our  affections. 

This  is  no  theatre  where  hope  abides : 

The  dull  thick  noise  of  war  alone  stirs  here, 

And  love  himself,  as  he  were  armed  in  steel, 

Steps  forth,  and  girds  him  for  the  strife  of  death. 

[Music  from  the  hanqiiet-room  is  heard. 
There's  a  dark  spirit  walking  in  our  house. 
And  swiftly  will  the  destiny  close  on  us. 
It  drove  me  hither  from  my  calm  asylum, 
It  mocks  my  soul  with  charming  witchery, 
It  lures  me  forward  in  a  seraph's  shape, 
I  see  it  near,  I  see  it  nearer  floating. 
It  draws,  it  pulls  me  with  a  god-like  power  — 
And  lo  !  the  abyss  —  and  thither  am  I  moving  —    ' 
I  have  no  power  within  me  not  to  move ! 

[The  music  from  the  banquet-room  becomes  louder. 
(3h,  when  a  house  is  doomed  in  fire  to  perish, 
Many  and  dark  Heaven  drives  his  clouds  together, 
Yea,  shoots  his  lightnings  down  from  sunny  heights, 
Flames  burst  from  out  the  subterraneous  chasms, 
And  fiends  and  angels,  mingling  in  their  fury, 
Sling  firebrands  at  the  burning  edifice.^   \_Exit  Thekla. 

1  There  are  few  who  will  not  have  taste  enough  to  laugh  at  the 
two  concluding  lines  of  this  soliloquy  :  and  still  fewer,  I  would 
fain  hope,  who  would  not  have  been  more  disposed  to  shudder, 
had  I  given  a  faithful  translation.  For  the  readers  of  German  I 
have  added  the  original  : 

Blind  wiithend  schleudert  selbst  der  Gott  der  Freude 
Den  Pechkranz  in  das  brennende  Gebäude. 
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ACT    IV. 

SCENK    I. 

A  large  saloon  lighted  ujt  with  featal  «plrmlour ;  in  the 
müht  of  it,  ami  in  the  centre  of  the  «iagr,  a  tahU 
richly  set  out,  at  which  eight  generals  are  sittiiuf, 
among  trho/a  are  OcTAVIo  TliXOLOMiNi,  Tkhzky, 
and  ^Ia1{A1>as.  Right  aiul  Itft  of  thüt,  hut  farther 
back,  two  other  tables,  at  each  of  vjhidi  sir  prrsonJt 
are  placed.  Tfie  middle  door,  which  is  standing 
open,  gives  to  the  prospect  a  fourth  tahU  v^ith  the 
same  number  of  persons.  More  forward  stnndu 
the  svbltonrd.  The  whole  front  cf  the  stage  is  kept 
open  for  the  page^  and  servants^n-waiting.  All 
is  in  motion.  The  hand  of  music  belonging  to 
Tekzkv's  rcgiuirnt  march  cieross  the  stage,  and 
draw  up  around  the  tables.  Before  they  are  quite 
off  from  the  front  of  the  stage.  Max.  Piccolomini 
appears,  Tekzky  advaTie^s  toward  him  with  a 
-  paper,  IsoLANi  conies  up  to  meet  him  ivith  a  Iteaker, 
or  service-cup. 

Terzky,  Isolaxi,  Max.  PiccoLOMiyL 

TSOLAM. 

Here,  brother,  what  we  love  !     ^Tiy,  where  hast  been  ? 
Off  to  thy  place  —  qliiek  !     Terzky  here  has  given 
The  mother's  hohday  wine  up  to  free  booty. 
Here  it  goes  on  as  at  the  Heidelberg  castle. 
Already  hast  thou  lost  the  best.     They're  giving 
At  yonder  table  ducal  crowns  in  shares ; 
There  Sternberg's  lands  and  chattels  are  put  up, 
With  Eggenberg's,  Stawata's,  Lichtenstein's, 
And  all  the  great  Bohemian  feudalities. 
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Be  nimble,  lad !  and  something  may  turn  up 

For  thee,  who  knows  ?  off  —  to  thy  place  !  quick  !  march  ! 

TlEFENBACH  and  GOETZ  {call  out  from  the  second  and 

third  tables). 

Count  Piccolomini ! 

TERZKY. 

Stop,  ye  shall  have  him  in  an  instant.     Read 
This  oath  here,  whether  as  'tis  here  set  forth, 
The  wording  satisfies  you.     They've  all  read  it, 
Each  in  his  turn,  and  each  one  will  subscribe 
His  individual  signature. 

MAX.  {reads). 
"  Ingratis  servire  nefas." 

ISOLANI. 

That  sounds  to  my  ears  very  much  like  Latin, 
And  being  interpreted,  pray  what  may  it  mean  ? 

TERZKY. 

No  honest  man  will  serve  a  tliankless  master. 

MAX. 

"  Inasmuch  as  our  supreme  commander,  the  illus- 
trious Duke  of  Friedland,  in  consequence  of  the  mani- 
fold affronts  and  grievances  which  he  has  received,  had 
expressed  his  determination  to  quit  the  emperor,  but 
on  our  unanimous  entreaty  has  graciously  consented 
to  remain  still  with  the  army,  and  not  to  part  from  us 
without  our  approbation  thereof,  so  we,  collectively  and 
each  in  particular,  in  the  stead  of  an  oath  personally 
taken,  do  hereby  oblige  ourselves  —  likewise  by  him 
honourably  and  faithfully  to  hold,  and  in  nowise  what- 
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Boevfir  from  liiiu  t<»  |».iii,  ami  lo  U«  read)  Uj  >»h<t<i  for  hi« 
iutereHl.H  lint  IumI  drop  of  uur  blood,  ho  fur,  nuuiel)',  an 
our  oath  to  the  rm])tror  unit  prmiii  it.  (  Thetit  lant  words 
are  repeated  by  Ibulanl)      Iu  testiujouy  of  which  we 

aubHcribe  oui   iiaineH." 

TKRZKY. 

Now  !  are  you  willing'  td  snbwrriU-  f«.  thi«  paper? 

ISOLAXl. 

Why  should  he  not  ?     All  otticers  of  houour 
Can  do  it,  ay,  must  do  it.     Peu  aud  iuk  here  1 

TEItZKY. 

Nay,  let  it  rest  till  after  meal. 

I  SOLAN  I  {dravnng  MAX.  along). 
Come,  Max.  [Both  seat  themselves  at  their  tahU. 


Scene  TL 

Terzky,   Neumann. 

TERZKY  (beckons  to  NEUMANN,  who  is  waiting  at  the 
side-table  and  steps  forward  with  him  to  the  edge 
of  the  stage). 

Have  you  the  copy  with  you,  Neumann  ?     Give  it. 
It  may  be  changed  for  the  other  ? 

XEUMAXX. 

I  have  copied  it 
Letter  by  letter,  line  by  line ;  no  eye 
Would  e'er  discover  other  difference, 
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Save  only  the  omission  of  that  clause, 
According  to  your  excellency's  order. 


TERZKY. 


Eight !  lay  it  yonder  and  away  with  this  — 

It  has  performed  its  business  —  to  the  fire  with  it. 

[Neumann  lays  the  copy  on  the  table,  and  steps 
back  again  to  the  side-table. 


Scene  III. 
Illo  (comes  out  from  the  second  chamber),  Terzky. 

ILLO. 

How  goes  it  with  young  Piccolomini  ? 

TERZKY. 

All  right,  I  think.     He  has  started  no  object. 

ILLO. 

He  is  the  only  one  I  fear  about  — 

He  and  his  father.     Have  an  eye  on  both. 

TERZKY. 

How  looks  it  at  your  table  :  you  forget  not 
To  keep  them  warm  and  stirring  ? 

ILLO. 

Oh,  quite  cordial, 
They  are  quite  cordial  in  the  scheme.     We  have  them, 
And  'tis  as  I  predicted  too.     Already 
It  is  the  talk,  not  merely  to  maintain 
The  duke  in  station.     "  Since  we're  once  for  all 
Together  and  unanimous,  why  not," 
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Says  Mout€cu(  uli,  "  ay,  why  not  onward, 
Ami  iiiak«;  coiiditionH  with  the  emperor 
ThiM'c  in  his  own  Vienna  ?"     Trust  nie,  count, 
Were  it  not  for  these  said  riceolomini, 
We  might  have  spared  ourselve»  tlie  cheat. 


TERZKY. 


And  Butler  ? 


How  goes  it  there  ?     Hush  ! 


Scene  IV. 
To  them  enter  hi'TLEK  from  a  second  table. 

BUTLER, 

Don't  disturb  yourselves ; 
Field-marshal,  I  have  understood  you  perfectly. 
Good  luck  be  to  the  scheme ;  and  as  to  me, 

[  JVith  an  air  of  myntary. 
You  may  depend  upon  me. 

ILLO  {\cith  Hvacity). 

May  we,  Butler  ? 

BUTLER, 

With  or  without  the  clause,  all  one  to  me ! 

You  understand  me  !     My  fidelity 

The  duke  may  put  to  any  proof  —  I'm  with  him ! 

Tell  him  so !     I'm  the  emperor's  officer, 

As  long  as  'tis  his  pleasure  to  remain 

The  emperor's  general !  and  Friedland's  servant. 

As  soon  as  it  shall  please  him  to  become 

His  own  lord. 
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TERZKY. 

You  would  make  a  good  exchange. 
No  stern  economist,  no  Ferdinand, 
Is  he  to  whom  you  pHght  your  services.. 

BUTLER  {ivith  a  haughty  look). 

I  do  not  put  up  my  fidelity 

To  sale.  Count  Terzky  !     Half  a  year  ago 

I  would  not  have  advised  you  to  have  made  me 

An  overture  to  that  to  which  I  now 

Offer  myself  of  my  own  free  accord. 

But  that  is  past !  and  to  the  duke,  field-marshal, 

I  bring  myself,  together  w4th  my  regiment. 

And  mark  you,  'tis  my  humour  to  believe. 

The  example  which  I  give  will  not  remain 

Without  an  influence. 

ILLO. 

Who  is  ignorant, 
That  the  wliole  army  looks  to  Colonel  Butler 
As  to  a  light  that'  moves  before  them  ? 

BUTLER. 

Ay? 
Then  I  repent  me  not  of  that  fidelity 
Which  for  the  length  of  forty  years  I  held, 
If  in  my  sixtieth  year  my  good  old  name 
Can  purchase  for  me  a  revenge  so  full. 
Start  not  at  what  I  say,  sir  generals ! 
My  real  motives  —  they  concern  not  you. 
And  you  yourselves,  I  trust,  could  not  expect 
That  this  your  game  had  crooked  my  judgment  —  or 
That  fickleness,  quick  blood,  or  such  like  cause, 
Has  driven  the  old  man  from  tlie  track  of  honour, 
Wliich  he  so  long  had  trodden.     Come,  my  friends ! 
I'm  not  thereto  determined  with  less  firmness. 
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lU'caustj  I  know  iiiid  luivu  IfKiked  Kteadilj 
At  that  OD  which  I  have  det<jrminecL 

ILLO. 

Say, 
And  speak  roundly,  what  are  we  to  deem  you  ? 

BUTLEU. 

A  friend !  T  give  you  here  my  hand  !  I'm  yonn 

With  all  I  have.     Not  only  men,  hut  money 

Will  Llie  duke,  want.     Go,  tell  him,  sirs! 

I've  eiirued  and  laid  up  somewhat  in  his  service, 

I  lend  it  him  ;  and  is  he  my  survivor, 

It  has  been  already  long  ago  bequeathed  to  him ; 

He  is  my  heir.     For  me,  I  stand  alone 

Here  in  the  world  ;  naught  know  I  of  the  feeling 

That  l)inds  the  husband  to  a  wife  and  children. 

My  name  dies  with  me,  my  existence  ends. 

ILLO. 

'Tis  not  your  money  that  he  needs  —  a  heart 
Like  yours  weighs  tons  of  gold  down,  weighs  down 
millions ! 

BUTLEIi, 

I  came  a  simple  soldier's  boy  from  Ireland 

To  Prague  —  and  with  a  master,  whom  I  buried. 

From  lowest  stable  duty  1  climbed  up, 

Such  was  the  fate  of' war,  to  this  high  rank. 

The  plaything  of  a  whimsical  good  fortune. 

And  Wallenstein  too  is  a  child  of  luck : 

I  love  a  fortune  that  is  like  my  own. 

ILLO. 

All  powerful  souls  have  kindred  with  each  other. 


I 


i 
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BUTLER. 

This  is  an  awful  moment !  to  the  brave, 

To  the  determined,  an  auspicious  moment. 

The  Prince  of  Weimar  arms,  upon  the  Main, 

To  found  a  mighty  dukedom.     He  of  Halberstadt, 

That  Mansfeldt,  wanted  but  a  longer  hfe 

To  have  marked  out  with  his  good  sword  a  lordship 

That  should  reward  his  courage.     Who  of  these 

Equals  our  Friedlaud  ?     There  is  nothing,  nothing 

So  high,  but  he  may  set  the  ladder  to  it ! 

TERZKY. 

That's  spoken  Hke  a  man  ! 

BUTLER. 

Do  you  secure  the  Spaniard  and  Italian  — 
I'll  be  your  warrant  for  the  Scotchman  Lesly. 
Come  to  the  company  ! 

TERZKY. 

Where  is  the  master  of  the  cellar  ?     Ho  ! 

Let  the  best  wines  come  up.     Ho  !  cheerly,  boy ! 

TiUck  comes  to-day,  so  give  her  hearty  welcome. 

[Exeunt,  each  to  his  table. 


Scene  V. 

The  Master  of  the  Cellar,  advancing  with  Neumann, 
Servants  passing  backwards  and  forwards. 

MASTER  OF  THE  CELLAR. 

The  best  wine!  Oh,  if  my  old  mistress,  his  lady 
mother,  could  but  see  these  wild  goings  on  she  would 
turn  herself  round  in  her  grave.     Yes,  yes,  sir  ofiBcer ! 
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'tis  all  (lowii  the  lull  wiiii  llu8  iiohh;  Utnim-'.  no  end,  no 
niodfralinii  !      And  IIiIm  niarria;."'  ••  •''■  llie  duke'n  ni^'-r 
a  s|)l<Midi<l  <onn<*cliou,  a  vtTV  h\  \  ruuimclum '.       i 

1  will  tell  you,  Hir  oflicer,  it  look»  no  g04xl. 

NEUMANN. 

Heaven  forl^id  !  Wliy,  at  thi«  very  moiuent  the 
whole  iiro.sjHiCt  Ls  in  hud  and  hlossoni  I 

MASTKK  OF  THK  CELLAR. 

Vou  think  so  <•  Well,  well  !  much  may  be  said  on 
that  heail. 

FIRST  SERVANT  (catties). 

Burgundy,  for  the  fourth  table. 

MASTER  OF  THE  CELLAR. 

Now,  sir  lieutenant,  if  this  ain't  the  seventieth  flask  — 

-  FIRST  SERVANT. 

Why,  the  reason  is,  that  German  lord,  Tiefeubach, 
sits  at  that  table. 

MASTER  OK  THE  CELLAR  {I'Oiitinuing  his  dücourse  to 

NE  I' MANN). 

They  are  soaring  too  high.  They  would  rival  kings 
and  electors  in  their  'pomp  and  splendour ;  and  wher- 
ever the  duke  leaps,  not  a  minute  does  my  gracious 
master,  the  count,  loiter  on  the  brink  —  {to  the  Ser- 
vants). What  do  you  stand  there  listening  for  ?  I 
will  let  you  know  you  have  legs  presently.  Off !  see 
to  the  tables,  see  to  the  flasks  !  Look  there !  Count 
Palfi  has  an  empty  glass  before  him ! 
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RUNNER  {comes). 

The  great  service-cup  is  wanted,  sir,  that  rich  gold 
cup  with  the  Bohemian  arms  on  it.  The  count  says 
you  know  which  it  is. 

MASTER  OF  THE  CELLAR. 

Ay !  that  was  made  for  Frederick's  coronation  by 
the  artist  Wilham  —  there  was  not  such  another  prize 
in  the  whole  booty  at  Prague. 

RUNNER. 

The  same  !  —  a  health  is  to  go  round  in  him. 

MASTER  OF  THE  CELLAR  {sluihinfj  his  head  v:hile  he 
fetches  and  rinses  the  cups). 

This  will  be  something  for  the  tale-bearers  —  this 
goes  to  Vienna. 

NEUMANN. 

Permit  me  to  look  at  it.  Well,  this  is  a  cup  indeed  ! 
How  heavy !  as  well  it  may  be,  being  all  gold.  And 
what  neat  things  are  embossed  on  it !  how  natural  and 
elegant  they  look  !  There,  on  the  first  quarter,  let  me 
see.  That  proud  amazon  there  on  horseback,  she  that 
is  taking  a  leap  over  the  crosier  and  mitres,  and  carries 
on  a  wand  a  hat  together  with  a  banner,  on  which 
there's  a  goblet  represented.     Can  you  tell  me  what  all 


this  signities  ? 


MASTER  OF  THE  CELLAR. 


The  woman  you  see  there  on  horseback  is  the  Free 
Election  of  the  Bohemian  Crown.  That  is  signified  by 
the  round  hat  and  by  that  liery  steed  on  which  she  is 
riding.  The  hat  is  the  pride  of  man ;  for  he  who 
cannot  keep  his  hat  on  before  kings  and  emperors  is  no 
free  man. 
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NKl'MANN. 
But  what  Ih  the  cu{)  there  on  the  banner. 

MA8TEK  OK  TIIK  CKLLAK. 

The  r\\])  si^mifies  ihn  hocAnm  of  the  r»<)h«*iiiian 
Church,  as  it  was  in  our  fürt- fathers'  times.  Our  fore- 
fathers in  the  wars  of  the  Hussites  forced  from  the 
Pope  this  noble  privilej^e  ;  for  the  Pope,  you  know,  will 
not  <^Tant  th(i  cup  to  any  layman.  Vour  true  Mnravian 
values  nothin«;  beyond  the  cuj);  it  is  his  costly  jewel, 
and  has  cost  the  l>oliemians  their  precious  blood  in 
many  and  many  a  battle. 

NEU. MANN. 

And  what  says  that  chart  that  hangs  in  the  air 
there,  over  it  all  ? 


MASTER  OF  THE  CELLAR. 

That  sicrnifies  tlie  Bohemian  letter-royal  which  we 
forced  from  the  Emperor  Rudolph  —  a  precious,  never 
to  be  enout^di  valued  parchment,  that  secures  to  the 
new  church  the  old  privileges  of  free  ringing  and  open 
psalmody.  But  since  he  of  Steiermark  has  rule^l  over 
us  that  is  at  an  end  ;  and  after  the  battle  at  Prague,  in 
which  Count  Palatine  Frederick  lost  crown  and  empire, 
our  faith  hangs  upon  -the  pulpit  and  the  altar  —  and 
our  brethren  look  at  their  homes  over  their  shoulders ; 
but  the  letter-royal  the  emperor  liimself  cut  to  pieces 
with  his  scissors. 

XEUMAN'X. 

Why,  ray  good  Master  of  the  Cellar !  you  are  deep 
read  in  the  chronicles  of  your  country. 
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MASTER  OF  THE  CELLAR. 


So  were  my  forefathers,  and  for  that  reason  were 
they  minstrels,  and  served  under  Procopius  and  Ziska. 
Peace  be  with  their  ashes  !  Well,  well  !  they  fought 
for  a  good  cause  though.     There  !  carry  it  up  ! 

NEUMANN. 

Stay  !  let  me  but  look  at  this  second  quarter.  Look 
there  !  That  is,  when  at  Prague  Castle,  the  imperial 
counsellors,  Martinitz  and  Stawata,  were  hurled  down 
head  over  heels.  'Tis  even  so !  there  stands  Count 
Thur  who  commands  it. 

[KuNNER  takes  the  service-cup  and  goes  off  with  it. 

MASTER  OF  THE  CELLAR. 

Oh,  let  me  never  more  hear  of  that  day.  It  was  the 
three  and  twentieth  of  May  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  six  hundred  and  eighteen.  It  seems  to  me 
as  it  were  but  yesterday  —  from  that  unlucky  day  it 
all  began,  all  the  heartaches  of  the  country.  Since 
that  day  it  is  now  sixteen  years,  and  there  has  never 
once  been  peace  on  the  earth. 

[Health  drunk  aloud  at  the  second  table. 

The  Prince  of  Weimar  !  Hurrah  ! 

[At  the  third  and  fourth  tables. 

Long  live  Prince  William  !  Long  live  Duke  Bernard  ! 
Hurrah  !  [Music  strikes  up. 

FIRST  SERVANT. 

Hear  'em  !     Hear  'em  !     What  an  uproar ! 

SECOND  SERVANT  (comes  in  running). 

Did  you  hear  ?  They  have  drunk  'the  Prince  of 
Weimar's  health. 

THIRD  SERVANT. 

The  Swedish  chief  commander ! 
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FIHST  HKKVANT  (speiiknuj  at  thr  Bume  time). 
The  Luthciran  ! 

SECONIJ  8EKVAXT. 

.Just  lu'foiv,  wlnjii  Count  Deodaii  ;;;ivl'  «»ui  the 
tMuiXiror's  heaJlli,  tin*}'  wen*  all  as  unnn  ;is  a  nihhling 
mouse. 

MASTER    OF    THK    CELLAR- 

1*0,  ])o  !  When  the  ^\ille  goes  in  Htrauge  things  come 
out.  A  good  .servant  hears,  and  hears  not !  You  should 
be   nothing   but  eyes  and  feet,  except  when  you  are 

called  to. 

SECONI»    SERVANT. 

[To  ///r  Runner,  to  vhom  fu-  f/ives  fircrethj  a  flask 
of  wine,  kccpiiuj  his  eye  on  the  Master  of 
THE  Cellar,  standiiuj  hctvxen  him  and  the 
Runner. 

Quick,  Thomas !  Ijefore  the  Master  of  the  Cellar 
runs  this  way  ;  'tis  a  flask  of  Front ignac  !  Snapped  it 
up  at  the  third  table.     Canst  go  oft'  with  it  ? 

RUNNER  (hides  it  in  his  pocket). 
All  right !  [Font  the  SECOND  Servant. 

THIRD  SERVANT  (aside  to  the  first). 

Be  on  the  hark.  Jack !  that  we  may  have  right 
plenty  to  tell  to  Father  Quivoga.  He  will  give  us 
right  plenty  of  absolution  in  return  for  it. 

first  servant. 

For  that  very  purpose  I  am  always  having  some- 
tliing  to  do  behind  Illo's  chair.  He  is  the  man  for 
speeches  to  make  you  stare  with. 
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MASTER    OF    THE    CELLAR    {to    NEUMANN). 

Who,  pray,  may  that  swarthy  man  be,  he  with  the 
cross,  that  is  chatting  so  confidently  with  Esterhats  ? 

NEUMANN. 

Ay,  he  too  is  one  of  those  to  whom  they  confide  too 
much.     He  calls  himself  Maradas  ;  a  Spaniard  is  he. 

MASTER  OF  THE  CELLAR   {impatiently). 

Spaniard !  Spaniard !  I  tell  you,  friend,  nothing 
•good  comes  of  those  Spaniards.  All  these  outlandish 
fellows  are  little  better  than  rogues. 

NEUMANN. 

Fy,  fy  !  you  should  not  say  so,  friend.  There  are 
among  them  our  very  best  generals,  and  those  on 
whom  the  duke  at  this  moment  relies  the  most. 


MASTER   OF  THE  CELLAR   {Taking  the  flask  out  of  the 
Runner's  pocket). 

My  son,  it  will  be  broken  to  pieces  in  your  pocket. 
[Terzky  hurries  in,  fetches  away  the  paper,  and 
calls  to  a  servant  for  pen  and  ink,  and  goes 
to  the  hack  of  the  stage. 

MASTER   OF    THE   CELLAR    {to    the   SERVANTS). 

The  lieutenant-general  stands  up.     Re  on  the  watch. 

Now !    They  break  up.     Off,  and  move  back  the  forms. 

[They  rise  at  all  the  tables,  the  Servants  hurry 

off  the  front  of  the  stage  to  the  tables ;  part 

of  the  guests  come  forvxird. 
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SCENK     \  1. 

OcTAVIO  PiCCOLOMIN'l  rntern,  in  convernation  with  MaKA- 
I)A8,  alul  hoth  phtre  thnHHelve*  quite  on  the  edtje  of 
the  stage  on  oru  Hide  of  the  jtroKvenium.  On  the 
side  dirrctlj/  opjytsitr,  Max.  riCCOLOMIM,  hy  him- 
self, lost  in,  thoinjht,  u/ui  taking  lut  part  in  any- 
thing  that  is  going  forward.  The  middle  space 
between  hoth,  hut  rather  more  distant  from  the 
edge  of  the  stage,  is  filled  up  hy  HuTLKR,  IsOLANI, 
GOKTZ,  TlKFKNBACH,  and  KoLATTO. 

ISOLANI  (while  the  company  is  coming  forward). 

Good-night,  good-night,  Kolatto !  Good-night,  lieu- 
tenant-general !     I  should  rather  say  good-morning. 

GOETZ    {to   TIEFENBACH). 

Noble  brother!  {making  the  usual  compliment  after 
meals). 

TIEFEN  BACH. 

« 

Ay  !  'twas  a  royal  feast  indeed. 

GOETZ. 

Yes,  my  lady  countess  understands  these  matters. 
Her  mother-in-law,  heaven  rest  her  soul,  taught  her ! 
Ah  !  that  was  a  housewife  for  you  ! 

-  TIEFENBACH. 

There  was  not  her  like  in  all  Bohemia  for  setting 
out  a  table. 

OCTAVIO  {aside  to  maradas). 

Do  me  the  favour  to  talk  to  me  —  talk  of  what  you 
will  —  or  of  nothing.     Only  preserve  the  appearance 
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at  least  of  talking.  I  would  not  wish  to  stand  by 
myself,  and  yet  I  conjecture  that  there  will  be  goings 
on  here  worthy  of  our  attentive  observation,  {He  con- 
tinues to  fix  his  eye  on  the  whole  following  scene.) 

ISOLANI  (on  the  point  of  going). 
Lights!  hghts! 

TERZKY  {advances  with  the  paper  to  isolani). 

Noble  brother ;  two  minutes  longer  !    Here  is  some- 
thing to  subscribe. 

ISOLANI. 

Subscribe  as  much  as  you  Hke  —  but  you  must  ex- 
cuse me  from  reading  it. 

TERZKY. 

There  is  no  need.     It  is  the  oath  which  you  have 
already  read.     Only  a  few  marks  of  your  pen ! 

[Isolani  hands  over  the  paper^  to  Octavio  respect- 
fully. 

•  TERZKY. 

Nay,  nay,  first  come,  first  served.     There  is  no  pre- 
cedence here. 

[OcTAVio  runs  over  the  paper  with  apparent  in- 
difference. Terzky  watches  him  at  some  dis- 
tance. 

CxOETZ    (to   terzky). 

Noble  count !  with  your  permission  —  good-night. 

TERZKY. 

Where's  the  hurry  ?      Come,  one   other  composing 
draught.     (To  ^/ic  Servants.)     Ho! 
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GOETZ. 

Excuse  ine  —  aiu't  al)!»*. 

IKliZKY. 

A  lliiiiil.lofull! 

(;<JKTZ. 

Excuse  me, 

TIEFKNIJACH    (sits  (loWTl). 

raidoii    iiu-,  iKjbles !     This  slaudiug  d(x:.'>  nuL  agree 
willi   lue. 

TEKZKV. 

Cousult  }  uur  owu  convemence,  general 

TIEFEN  BACH. 

Clear  at  head,  sound  in  stxjuiach  —  only  my  legs 
won't  carry  me  any  longer. 

ISOLANI  (jointing  at  his  corpulence}. 

Poor  legs !  how  should  thev  !  Such  an  unmerciful 
load :  '  • 

[OcTAVIO  subscribes  his  name,  and  reaches  over  the 
paper  to  Terzkv,  echo  gives  it  to  IsOLANI ; 
and  he  goes  to  the  table  to  sign  his  name. 

TIEFEXBACH. 

'Twas  that  war  in  Pomerania  that  first  brought  it  on. 
Out  in  all  weathers  —  ice  and  snow  —  no  help  for  it. 
I  shall  never  get  the  better  of  it  all  the  davs  of  my 
life. 

GOETZ. 

Why,  in  simple  verity,  your  Swedes  make  no  nice 
inquiries  about  the  season. 
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TERZKY  {observing  isolani,  whose  hand  trembles  exces- 
sively so  that  he  can  scarce  direct  his  pen). 

Have  you  had  '  that  ugly  complaint  long,  nohle 
brother  ?     Despatch  it. 

ISOLANI. 

'  The  sins  of  youtli !    T  have  already  tried  the  chalyb- 
eate waters.     Well  —  I  must  l)ear  it, 

[Terzky  gives  the  paper  to  Maradas  ;  he  steps  to 
the  table  to  subscribe. 

OCTAVIO  (advancing  to  butler). 

You  are  not  overfond  of  the  orgies  of  Bacchus, 
colonel !  I  have  observed  it.  You  would,  I  think, 
find  yourself  more  to  your  liking  in  the  uproar  of 
a  battle  than  of  a  feast. 

BUTLER. 

I  must  confess  'tis  not  in  my  way. 

OCTAVIO  (stepping  nearer  to  him  friendlily^. 

Nor  in  mine  neither,  I  can  assure  you ;  and  I  am 
not  a  little  glad,  my  much-honoured  Colonel  Butler, 
that  we  agree  so  well  in  our  opinions.  A  half-dozen 
good  friends  at  most,  at  a  small  round  table,  a  glass  of 
genuine  Tokay,  open  hearts,  and  a  rational  conversation 
—  that's  my  taste. 

BUTLER. 

And  mine,  too,  when  it  can  be  had. 

\^The  paper  comes  to  Tiefexbach, 2/;/tc>  glances  over 
it  at  the  same  time  with  GoETZ  and  KoLATTO. 
Maradas  in  the  meantime  returns  to  Octa- 
vio.  All  this  takes  place,  the  conversation 
with  Butler  proceeding  uninterrupted. 
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OCTAVIO  (introihwing  M  AH  AD  A  8  to  BUTLKB). 

I)<»ri  liallliasfir  Marada« !  likewise  a  man  of  our 
stamp,  and  long  ago  your  admirer.  [Bltlkk  bows. 

OCTAVIO  (jcontinuiruf'). 

You  are  a  stranger  here  —  'twas  but  yesterday  yrm 
arrived  —  you  are  ignorant  of  the  ways  and  means 
here.  Tin  a  wretched  ])lace.  I  know  at  your  age  one 
loves  to  be  snug  and  (juiet.  What  if  you  move  your 
lodgings?  (Jonie,  be  my  visitor.  (I>UTLP:k  makeji  a 
low  hoiu.)  Nay,  without  compliment!  for  a  friend 
like  you  1  have  still  a  corner  remaining. 

BUTLER  (coldlij). 

Your  obliged  humble  servant,  my  lord  lieutenant- 
general. 

[27ie  paper  comes  to  Butler,  ^rho  f/oes  to  the  table 
to  subscribe  it.  Tlie  front  of  thf  stage  is 
vacant,  so  that  both  the  PICC0L<^>MINIS,  each 
on  the  side  where  he  had  been  from  the  com^ 
mencement  of  the  scerie  remain  alone. 

OCTAVIO  {after  having  some  time  watched  his  son  in 
silence,  advances  somewhat  nearer  to  him^. 

You  were  long  absent  from  us,  friend ! 

MAX. 

I  —  urgent  business  detained  me. 

OCTAVIO. 

And,  I  observe,  vou  are  still  absent ! 
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MAX. 

You  know  this  crowd  and  bustle  always  makes  me 
silent. 

OCTAVIO  (^advancing  still  nearer). 

May  I  be  permitted  to  ask  what  the  business  was 
that  detained  you  ?     Terzky  knows  it  without  asking. 

MAX. 

What  does  Terzky  know  ? 

OCTAVIO. 

He  was  the  only  one  who  did  not  miss  you. 

ISOLANI  (who  has  been  attending  to  them  for  some  dis- 
tance steps  up). 

Well  done,  father !  Rout  out  liis  baggage !  Beat 
up  his  quarters !  there  is  something  there  that  should 
not  be. 

TERZKY  (with  the  paper). 
Is  there  none  wanting  ?     Have  the  whole  subscribed  \ 

OCTAVIO. 

All. 

TERZKY  (calling  aloud). 

Ho !     Who  subscribes  ? 

BUTLER  {to  terzky). 

Count  the  names.     There  ought  to  be  just  thirty. 

terzky. 
Here  is  a  cross. 

TIEFENBACH. 

That's  my  mark ! 
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I  »OLA  N  I. 

][(!  caiiiint  write;  but  hi»  croBfl  U  a  good  cross,  aud 
is  huuourud  by  Jews  as  well  as  Chrifltiaus. 

OCTAVIO  {jpresHca  on  to  MAX.). 
Come,  general !    let  us  ^'o.     It  is  late. 

TKKZKY. 

One  Piccoloniini  only  has  signed 

ISOLANI  (jpointiiuj  to  max). 

Look  !  that  is  your  man,  that  statue  tliere,  who  has  had 
neither  eye,  ear,  nor  tongue  for  us  the  whole  evening. 
[Max.  receives  the  -paper  from  Tekzky,  whkk  tu 
looks  upon  vacantly. 


Scene   VII. 

To  these  enter  Illo  from  th£.  inner  room.  He  has 
in  his  haml  a  golden  service-cup,  and  is  extremely 
distempered  with  drinking ;  GoETZ  and  BuTLEK 
follow  him,  endeavouring  to  keep  hivi  hack. 

ILLO. 

What  do  vou  want !     Let  me  go. 

GOETZ  and  butler. 

Drink  no  more,  -Illo !     For  heaven's  sake,  drink  no 
more. 

illo  {goes  up  to  octavio  and  shakes  him  cordially  hy 
the  hand,  and  then  drinks). 

Octa\äo !     I  bring  this  to  vou  !     Let  all  grudge  be 
drowned  in  this  friendly  bowl !     T  know  well  enough 
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you  never  loved  me  —  devil  take  me !  and  I  nevei* 
loved  you  !  I  am  always  even  with  people  in  that 
way !  Let  what's  past  be  past  —  that  is,  you  under- 
stand —  forgotten !  I  esteem  you  infinitely,  (^m- 
hracing  him  repeatedly.)  You  have  not  a  dearer  friend 
on  earth  than  I,  but  that  you  know.  The  fellow  that 
cries  rogue  to  you  calls  me  villain,  and  I'll  strangle 
him !  my  dear  friend  ! 

TERZKY  (whispering  to  him'). 

Art  in  thy  senses  ?  For  heaven's  sake,  Illo,  think 
where  you  are! 

ILLO  (aloud'). 

What  do  you  mean  ?  There  are  none  but  friends 
here,  are  there  ?  (Looks  around  the  whole  circle  with  a 
jolly  and  tritimphant  air.)  Not  a  sneaker  amongst 
us,  thank  heaven ! 

TERZKY  {to  BUTLER,  eagerly). 

Take  liim  off  with  you,  force  him  off,  I  entreat  you, 
Butler ! 

BUTLER  (to  ILLO). 

Field-marshal !  a  word  with  you.  (Leads  to  the  side- 
board.) 

ILLO  (cordially). 

A  thousand  for  one.  Fill ;  fill  it  once  more  up  to 
the  brim.     To  this  gallant  man's  health !     • 


&' 


ISOLANI  (to  MAX.  who  all  the  while  has  been  staring  on 
the  paper  with  fixed  but  vacant  eyes). 

Slow  and  sure,  my  noble  brother !     Hast  parsed  it 
all  yet  ?     Some  words  yet  to  go  through  ?     Ha  ? 
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MAX.  {u'ukiny  an  from  a  dream'). 
What  am  I  tu  do  ? 

TKKZKY,  «71^/  at  the  same  time  ISOLAN'L 

Sign  your  name. 
[OcTAVIO  directs  his  eyes  on  him  with  intense  anj^iety. 

MAX.  Qrf'turns  the  paper). 

Let  it  stay  till  to-morrow.  It  is  business ;  U>-^l^y 
I  am  not  sufficiently  collected.  Send  it  to  me  U>- 
morrow. 

TEkZKY. 

Nay,  collect  yourself  a  little. 

ISOLANI. 

Awake  man,  awake  !  Come,  thy  signature,  and  have 
done  with  it !  Wliat !  Thou  art  the  youngest  in  the 
whole  company,  and  would  be  wiser  than  all  of  us 
together !  Look  there  1  thy  father  has  signed ;  we 
have  all  signed. 


^o' 


TERZKY  (to  OCTAVIO). 

Use  your  influence.     Instruct  hiuL 

OCTAVIO. 

My  son  is  at  the -age  of  discretion. 

ILLO  {leaves  the  service-cup  on  the  sideboard). 
AMiat's  the  dispute  ? 

TERZKY 

He  decHnes  subscribing  the  paper. 
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MAX. 

I  say  it  may  as  well  stay  till  to-morrow. 

ILLO. 

It  cannot  stay.      We  have  all   subscribed  to  it  — 
and  so  must  you.     You  must  subscribe. 

MAX. 

Illo,  good-night ! 

ILLO. 

No !  you  come  not  off  so !     The  duke  shall  learn 
who  are  his  friends.    [All  collect  around  Illo  and  Max. 


MAX. 

Wliat  my  sentiments  are  toward  the  duke,  the  duke 
knows,  every  one  knows  —  what  need  of  this  wild 
stuff? 

ILLO. 

This  is  the  thanks  the  duke  gets  for  his  partiality 
to  Italians  and  foreigners.  Us  Bohemians  he  holds 
for  little  better  than  dullards  —  nothing  pleases  him 
but  what's  outlandish. 


TERZKY  (in  extreme  emharrassment,  to  the  Command- 
ers, who  at  iLLO's  words  give  a  sudden  start  as 
preparing  to  resent  them). 

It  is  the  wine  that  speaks,  and  not  his  reason.     At- 
tend not  to  him,  I  entreat  you. 

ISOLANI  (ivith  a  hitter  laugh). 
Wine  invents  nothing :  it  only  tattles. 
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IM/). 


He  who  ifl  not  with  me  is  againHt  me.     Your  tender 
coiiscic^iices !     Unless  they  can  «lip  out  by  a  back-door, 

by  a  \niny  pnjviso  — 

TKRZKY  (interruj^ing  him). 
He  is  stark  mad  —  don't  listen  to  him  ! 

ILLO  {raising  his  voice  to  the  highest  pitrh). 

Unless  they  can  slip  out  by  a  proviso.     What  of  the 
proviso  ?     The  devil  take  this  proviso ! 

MAX.  (has  his  attention  roused^  and  looks  again  into  the 

paper). 

What  is  there  here  then  of  such  perilous  import  ? 
You  make  me  curious  —  I  must  look  closer  at  it. 

TERZKY  {in  a  low  voice  to  iLLO). 
What  are  you  doing,  Illo  ?     You  are  ruining  us, 

TIEFENBACH  {to  KOLATTO). 

Ay,  ay !   I   observed,  that   before  we  sat  down   to 
supper,  it  was  read  dift'erently. 

GOETZ. 

Why,  I  seemed  to  think  so  too. 

ISOLANI. 

What  do  I  care  for  that  ?     AMiere  there  stand  other 
names  mine  can  stand  too. 

TIEFENBACH. 

Before  supper  there  was  a  certain  proviso  therein,  or 
short  clause,  concerning  our  duties  to  the  emperor. 
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BUTLER  (to  one  of  the  commanders). 

For  shame,  for  shame !  Bethink  you.  What  is  the 
main  business  here  ?  The  question  now  is,  whether  we 
shall  keep  our  general,  or  let  him  retire.  One  must 
not  take  these  things  too  nicely,  and  overscrupulously. 

ISOLANI  {to  one  of  the  generals). 

Did  the  duke  make  any  of  these  provisos  when  he 
gave  you  your  regiment  ? 

TERZKY  {to  GOETZ). 

Or  when  he  gave  you  the  office  of  army-purveyancer, 
which  brings  you  in  yearly  a  thousand  pistoles  ? 

ILLO. 

He  is  a  rascal  who  makes  us  out  to  be  rogues.  If 
there  be  any  one  that  wants  satisfaction,  let  him  say 
so,  —  I  am  his  man. 

TIEFENBACH. 

Softly,  softly  !     'Twas  but  a  word  or  two. 

MAX.  (having  read  the  paper  gives  it  hack). 
Till  to-morrow  therefore ! 

ILLO  (stammering  with  rage  and  fury,  loses  all  com- 
mand  over  himself  and  presents  the  paper  to  max. 
with  one  hand,  and  his  siaord  in  the  other). 

Subscribe  —  Judas ! 

ISOLANI. 

Out  upon  you,  Illo  ! 

ocTAVio,  TERZKY,  BUTLER  (all  together), 
Down  with  the  sword ! 
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MAX.  (niHhes  on  him  »uddenly  arul  flüarms  him,  then  to 

CX>UXT   TKltZKY). 

Take  hill»  off  Uj  \h'A  ! 

[Max.  ltd  res  tin-  stft/r.  Illu  curHintj  and  raiiiuj 
i.s  hi  Id  hdck  by  some,  of  thr  officers,  aiul  (iviidat 
a  universal  confusion  the  curtain  drops. 


ACT   V. 

SCKNE   L 

A  Chamber  in  Picculumim's  Mansion.     It  is  Night. 

OCTAVIO    PiCCOLOMINI.        A    VaLET   DE    ChaMBKE    7mth 

Liyhts. 

OCTAVIO. 

—  And  when  my  son  comes  in,  conduct  him  hither. 
What  is  the  hour  ? 

VALET. 

*Tis  on  the  point  of  morning. 

OCTAVIO. 

Set  down  the  light.     We  mean  not  to  undresa 

You  may  retire  to  sleep. 

\^Exit  Valet.  Octavio  paces,  musing,  across  the 
chamber;  Max.  Piccolomini  enters  unob- 
served, and  looks  at  his  father  for  some  mO' 
ments  in  silence. 


MAX. 

Art  thou  offended  with  me  ?     Heaven  knows 
That  odious  business  was  no  fault  of  mine. 
Tis  true,  indeed,  I  saw  thy  signature ; 
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What  thou  hast  sanctioned,  should  not,  it  might  seem, 
Have  come  amiss  to  me.     But  —  tis  my  nature  — 
Thou  know'st  that  in  such  matters  I  must  follow 
My  own  light,  not  another's. 

OCTAVIO  (goes  up  to  him  and  embraces  him). 

Follow  it, 
Oh,  follow  it  still  further,  my  best  son ! 
To-night,  dear  boy !  it  hath  more  faithfully 
Guided  thee  than  the  example  of  thy  father. 

MAX. 

Declare  thyself  less  darkly. 

OCTAVIO. 

I  will  do  so  ; 
For  after  what  has  taken  place  this  night, 
There  must  remain  no  secrets  'twixt  us  two. 

[Both  seat  themselves. 
Max.  Piccolomini !  what  thinkest  thou  of 
The  oath  that  was  sent  round  for  signatures  ? 

MAX. 

I  hold  it  for  a  thing  of  harmless  import. 
Although  I  love  not  these  set  declarations. 

OCTAVIO. 

And  on  no  other  ground  hast  thou  refused 
The  signature  they  fain  had  wrested  from  thee  ? 

MAX. 

It  was  a  serious  business.     T  was  absent  — 
The  affair  itself  seemed  not  so  urgent  to  me. 
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fXTTAVIO. 
lie  ojxin,  Max.     Thou  hadHt  theo  no  suspicion  ? 

MAX. 

Suspicion  !  what  .su.spicion  ?     Not  the  least 

OCTAVIO. 

Thank  thy  good  angel,  Piccoloniini ; 

He  drew  thee  back  unconscious  from  the  abysa. 

MAX. 

I  know  not  what  thou  meanest. 


OCTAVIO. 

I  will  tell  thee. 
Fain  would  they  have  extorted  from  thee,  son. 
The  sanction  of  thy  name  to  villany ; 
Yes,  with  a  single  tiourish  of  thy  pen, 
Made  thee  renounce  thy  duty  and  thy  honour  1 

MAX.  (rises). 
Octavio ! 

OCTAVIO. 

Patience !  Seat  yourself.     Much  yet 
Hast  thou  to  hear  fi-om  me,  fiiend  !     Hast  for  years 
Lived  in  incomprehensible  illusion. 
Before  thine  eyes  is  treason  drawing  out 
As  black  a  web  as  e'er  was  spun  for  venom : 
A  power  of  hell  o'erclouds  thy  understanding. 
I  dare  no  longer  stand  in  silence  —  dare 
No  longer  see  thee  wandering  on  in  darkness, 
Nor  pluck  the  bandage  from  thine  eyes. 
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MAX. 

My  father ! 
Yet,  ere  thou  speakest,  a  moment's  pause  of  thought  I 
If  your  disclosures  should  appear  to  be 
Conjectures  only  —  and  almost  I  fear 
They  will  be  nothing  further  —  spare  them  ! 
Am  not  in  that  collected  mood  at  present, 
That  I  could  listen  to  them  quietly. 

OCTAVIO. 

The  deeper  cause  thou  hast  to  hate  this  light, 

The  more  impatient  cause  have  I,  my  son. 

To  force  it  on  thee.     To  the  innocence 

And  wisdom  of  thy  heart  T  could  have  trusted  thee 

With  calm  assurance  —  but  I  see  the  net 

Preparing  —  and  it  is  thy  heart  itself 

Alarms  me,  for  thine  innocence  —  that  secret 

[Fixing  his  eyes  steadfastly  on  his  son's  face. 
Which  thou  concealest,  forces  mine  from  me. 

[Max.  attempts  to  answer,  but  hesitates,  and  casts 
his  eyes  to  the  ground  embarrassed. 

OCTAVIO  (after  a  pause). 

Know,  then,  they  are  duping  thee  !  —  a  most  foul  game 

With  thee  and  with  us  all  —  nay,  hear  me  calmly  — 

The  duke  even  now  is  playing.     He  assumes 

The  mask,  as  if  he  would  forsake  the  army ; 

And  in  this  moment  makes  he  preparations 

That  army  from  the  emperor  to  steal. 

And  carry  it  over  to  the  enemy ! 


MAX. 

That  low  priest's  legend  I  know  well,  but  did  not 
Expect  to  hear  it  from  tliy  mouth. 
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OCTAVIO. 

That  mouth, 
From  which  thou  hearest  it  at  this  prew^nt  moment, 
Duth  warraut  thee  that  it  i«  no  priest's  legend. 

MAX. 

Tlfiw  mere  a  maniac  they  supposed  the  duke; 
What,  lie  can  njcMÜtate  ?  —  the  (hike?  —  can  dream 
riiat  lie  can  hire  away  full  thirty  thousand 
Trie«!  tro()})s  and  true,  all  hunourable  soldiers, 
More  than  a  thousand  noblemen  among  them. 
From  oaths,  from  duty,  from  their  honour  lure  them, 
And  make  them  all  unanimous  to  do 
A  deed  that  brands  them  scoundrels  ? 

OCTAVIO. 

Such  a  deed, 
With  such  a  front  of  infamy,  the  duke 
No  way  desires  —  what  Jie  requires  of  us 
Bears  a  far  gentler  appellation.     Nothing 
He  wishes  but  to  give  the  empire  peace. 
And  so,  because  the  emperor  hates  this  peace. 
Therefore  the  duke  —  the  duke  will  force  him  to  it. 
All  parts  of  the  empire  will  he  pacify, 
And  for  his  trouble  will  retain  in  payment 
(What  he  has  already  in  his  gripe)  —  Bohemia ! 

MAX. 

Has  he,  Octavio,  merited  of  us, 

That  we  —  that  we  should  think  so  vilelj  of  him  ? 

OCTAVIO. 

What  would  we  think  is  not  the  question  here. 
The  affair  speaks  for  itself  —  and  clearest  proofs  ! 
Hear  me,  my  son  —  'tis  not  unknown  to  thee. 
In  what  ill  credit  with  the  court  we  stand. 
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But  little  dost  thou  know,  or  guess  what  tricks, 

What  base  intrigues,  what  lying  artifices. 

Have  been  employed  —  for  this  sole  end  —  to  sow 

Mutiny  in  the  camp  !     All  bands  are  loosed  — 

Loosed  all  the  bands  that  hnk  the  officer 

To  his  liege  emperor,  all  that  bind  the  soldier 

Affectionately  to  the  citizen. 

Lawless  he  stands,  and  threateningly  beleaguers 

The  state  he's  bound  to  guard.     To  such  a  height 

'Tis  swollen,  that  at  this  hour  the  emperor 

Before  his  armies  —  his  own  armies  —  trembles  ; 

Yea,  in  his  capital,  his  palace,  fears 

The  traitor's  poniard,  and  is  meditating 

To  hurry  off  and  hide  his  tender  offspring  — 

Not  from  the  Swedes,  not  from  the  Lutherans  —  no, 

From  his  own  troops  to  hide  and  hurry  them ! 


MAX. 

Cease,  cease  !  thou  torturest,  shatterest  me.     I  know 
That  oft  we  tremble  at  an  empty  terror ; 
But  the  false  phantasm  brings  a  real  misery. 

OCTAVIO. 

It  is  no  phantasm.     An  intestine  war, 
Of  all  the  most  unnatural  and  cruel. 
Will  burst  out  into  flames,  if  instantly 
We  do  not  fly  and  stifle  it.     The  generals 
Are  many  of  them  long  ago  won  over ; 
The  subalterns  are  vacillating ;  whole 
Regiments  and  garrisons  are  vacillating. 
To  foreigners  our  strongholds  are  intrusted ; 
To  that  suspected  Schafgotch  is  the  whole 
Force  of  Silesia  given  up :  to  Terzky 
Five  regiments,  foot  and  horse ;  to  Isolani, 
To  Illo,  Kinsky,  Butler,  the  best  troops. 
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MAX. 

LikewLsü  to  both  of  uh. 

OCTAVIO. 

Because  the  duke 
Believes  he  has  secured  us,  means  ia  lure  us 
Still  further  on  by  H)>leinli<l  promises. 
To  me  he  portions  forth  the  princedoms,  Glatz 
And  Sagan ;  and  too  plain  I  see  the  bait 
With  which  he  doubts  not  but  to  catch  thee. 

MAX.  . 

No  I  no  I 
I  tell  thee,  no  ! 

OCTAVIO. 

Oh,  open  yet  thine  eyes ! 
And  to  what  purpose  think'st  thou  he  has  called 
Hither  to  Pilsen  ?  to  avail  himself 
Of  our  advice  ?     Oh,  when  did  Friedland  ever 
Need  our  advice  ?     Be  calm,  and  Hsten  to  me. 
To  sell  ourselves  are  we  called  hither,  and 
Decline  we  that,  to  be  his  hostages. 
Therefore  doth  noble  Gallas  stand  aloof ; 
Thy  father,  too,  thou  wouldst  not  have  seen  here, 
If  higher  duties  had  not  held  him  fettered. 

MAX. 

He  makes  no  secret  of  it  —  needs  make  none  — 
That  we're  called  hither  for  his  sake  —  he  owns  it. 
He  needs  our  aidance  to  maintain  himself  — 
He  did  so  much  for  us ;  and  'tis  but  fair 
That  we,  too,  should  do  somewhat  now  for  him. 

OCTAVIO. 

And  know'st  thou  what  it  is  which  we  must  do  ? 
That  Illo's  drunken  mood  betraved  it  to  thee. 
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Bethink  thyself,  what  hast  thou  heard,  what  seen  ? 
The  counterfeited  paper,  the  omission 
Of  that  particular  clause,  so  full  of  meaning, 
Does  it  not  prove  that  they  would  bind  us  down 
To  nothing  good  ? 

MAX. 

That  counterfeited  paper 
Appears  to  me  no  other  than  a  trick 
Of  Illo's  own  device.     These  underhand 
Traders  in  great  men's  interests  ever  use 
To  urge  and  hurry  all  things  to  the  extreme. 
They  see  the  duke  at  variance  with  the  court. 
And  fondly  think  to  serve  him,  when  they  widen 
The  breach  irreparably.     Trust  me,  father, 
The  duke  knows  nothing  of  all  this. 

OCTAVIO. 

It  grieves  me 
That  I  must  dash  to  earth,  that  I  must  shatter 
A  faith  so  specious ;  but  I  may  not  spare  thee ! 
For  this  is  not  a  time  for  tenderness. 
Thou  must  take  measures,  speedy  ones,  must  act. 
I  therefore  will  confess  to  thee  that  all 
Which  I've  intrusted  to  thee  now,  that  all 
Which  seems  to  thee  so  unbelievable. 
That  —  yes,  I  will  tell  thee  {a  pause)  Max.  !  I  had  it  all 
From  his  own  mouth,  from  the  duke's  mouth  I  had  it. 

MAX  {in  excessive  agitation). 
No !  no !  never ! 

OCTAVIO. 

Himself  confided  to  me 
What  I,  'tis  true,  had  long  before  discovered 
By  other  means ;  himself  confided  to  me. 
That  'twas  his  settled  plan  to  join  the  Swedes ; 
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Ami,  at  the  h(ja(l  of  th(i  united  armies, 
Compel  the  emperor  — 

MAX. 

He  is  paflsionate, 
Th«?  court  lia.s  sLuiig  liiiii ;  he  i.s  Hore  all  over 
With  injuries  and  affronts;  and  in  a  moment 
( )f  irritation,  what  if  he,  for  once, 
Forgot  himself?     He's  an  iniixituous  man. 

OCTAVIO. 

Nay,  in  cold  blood  he  did  confess  this  to  me: 
And  having  construed  my  astonishment 
I  nto  a  scruple  of  his  power,  he  showed  me 
His  written  evidences  —  showed  me  letters, 
Both  from  the  Saxon  and  the  Swede,  that  gave 
Promise  of  aidauce,  and  defined  the  amount. 

MAX. 

It  cannot  be  !  —  cannot  be  !  cannot  be ! 

Dost  thou  not  see,  it  cannot ! 

Thou  wouldst  of  necessity  have  shown  him 

Such  horror,  such  deep  loathing  —  that  or  he 

Had  taken  thee  for  his  better  genius,  or 

Thou  stood'st  not  now  a  living  man  before  me. 

OCTAVIO. 

I  have  laid  open  my  objections  to  him, 

Dissuaded  him  with  pressing  earnestness ; 

But  my  abhorrence,  the  full  sentiment 

Of  my  whole  heart  —  that  I  have  still  kept  sacred 

To  my  own  consciousness. 

MAX. 

And  thou  hast  been 
So  treacherous  ?     That  looks  not  like  my  father ! 
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I  trusted  not  tliy  words,  when  thou  didst  tell  me 
Evil  of  him ;  nmch  less  can  I  now  do  it, 
That  thou  calumniatest  thy  own  self. 

OCTAVIO. 

I  did  not  thrust  myself  into  his  secrecy. 

MAX. 

Uprightness  merited  his  confidence. 

OCTAVIO. 

He  was  no  longer  worthy  of  sincerity. 

MAX. 

Dissimulation,  sure,  was  still  less  worthy 
Of  thee,  Octavio ! 

OCTAVIO. 

Gave  I  him  a  cause 
To  entertain  a  scruple  of  my  honour  ? 

MAX. 

That  he  did  not  evinced  his  confidence. 

OCTAVIO. 

Dear  son,  it  is  not  always  possible 

Still  to  preserve  that  infant  purity 

Which  the  voice  teaches  in  our  inmost  heart. 

Still  in  alarm,  for  ever  on  the  watch 

Against  the  wiles  of  wicked  men :  e'en  virtue 

Will  sometimes  bear  away  her  outward  robes 

Soiled  in  the  wrestle  with  iniquity. 

This  is  the  curse  of  every  evil  deed 

That,  propagating  still,  it  brings  forth  evil. 

I  do  not  cheat  my  better  soul  with  sophisms: 
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I  l)ut  ])erf()rin  my  ouUth  ;  the  emperor 

l*^^H(•rilM•H  my  coinluct  to  me.     l)eareAt  boy, 

Far  better  were,  it,  doubtle««,  if  we  all 

Obeyed  the  heart  at  all  tiiiieH;  but  wj  doing, 

In  this  our  j)re»ent  sojourn  with  liad  men, 

We  must  abandon  many  an  honest  object. 

'Tis  now  our  call  to  serve  the  emi>enir ; 

l^y  what  means  he  can  Ijest  \ja  served  —  the  heart 

May  whisper  what  it  will  —  this  is  our  call ! 

MAX. 

It  seems  a  thing  appointed,  that  to-day 

I  should  not  com})rehend,  nor  understand  thee. 

The  duke,  thou  sayest,  did  honestly  pour  out 

His  heart  to  thee,  but  for  an  evil  purfxjse : 

And  thou  dishonestly  hast  cheated  him 

For  a  good  purpose  !     Silence,  I  entreat  thee  — 

My  friend,  thou  stealest  not  from  me  — 

Let  me  not  lose  my  father ! 

OCTAVIO  {suppressing  resentment). 

As  yet  thou  knowest  not  all,  my  son.     I  have 
Yet  somewhat  to  disclose  to  thee.     [After  a  pause. 

Duke  Friedland 
Hath  made  liis  preparations.      He  relies 
Upon  the  stars.     He  deems  us  unprovided, 
And  thinks  to  fall  upon  us  by  surprise. 
Yea,  in  his  dream  of  hope,  he  grasps  already 
The  golden  circle  in  his  hand.     He  errs, 
We,  too,  have  been  in  action  —  he  but  grasps 
His  evil  fate,  most  evil,  most  mysterious  1 

MAX. 

Oh,  nothing  rash,  my  sire !     By  all  that's  good. 
Let  me  invoke  thee  —  no  precipitation  1 
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OCTAVIO. 

With  light  tread  stole  he  on  his  evil  way, 

And  light  of  tread  hath  vengeance  stole  on  after  him. 

Unseen  she  stands  already,  dark  behind  him  — 

But  one  step  more  —  he  shudders  in  her  grasp  ! 

Thou  hast  seen  Questenberg  with  me.     As  yet 

Thou  knowest  but  his  ostensible  commission : 

He  brought  with  hira  a  private  one,  my  son  I 

And  that  was  for  me  only. 

MAX. 

May  I  know  it  ? 

OCTAVIO  (seizes  the  patent). 

Max. ! 
[A  pause. 
—  In  this  disclosure  place  I  in  thy  hands 
The  empire's  welfare  and  thy  father's  life. 
Dear  to  thy  inmost  heart  is  Wallenstein: 
A  powerful  tie  of  love,  of  veneration. 
Hath  knit  thee  to  him  from  thy  earliest  youth. 
Thou  nourishest  the  wish,  —  0  let  me  still 
Anticipate  thy  loitering  confidence  ! 
The  hope  thou  nourishest  to  knit  thyself 
Yet  closer  to  him  — 

MAX. 

Father  — 

OCTAVIO. 

Oh,  my  son ! 
I  trust  thy  heart  undoubtingly.     But  am  I 
Equally  sure  of  thy  collectedness  ? 
Wilt  thou  be  able,  with  calm  countenance, 
To  enter  this  man's  presence,  when  that  I 
Have  trusted  to  thee  his  whole  fate  ? 
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MAX. 

According 
As  thou  (lost  tni8t  me,  father,  with  liiH  crime. 

[OcTAVio  takes  n  paprr  out  of  his  escritoire  and 
gives  it  to  him. 

MAX. 

What  1  how  1  a  full  imperial  patent  I 


OCTAVIO. 


Read  it. 


Even  so 


MAX.  (Just  glances  on  it). 
Duke  Friedland  sentenced  and  condemned 

OCTAVIO. 

MAX.  (^throws  down  the  paper'). 
Oh,  this  is  too  much  !     0  unhappy  error  1 

OCTAVIO. 

Eead  on.     Collect  thyself. 

MAX.  {after  he  has  read  further,  with  a  look  of  affright 
and  astonishment  on  his  father). 

How!  what!     Thou!  thou! 

OCTAVIO. 

But  for  the  present  riioment,  till  the  King 
Of  Hungary  may  safely  join  the  army, 
Is  the  command  assigned  to  me. 


MAX. 


And  think'st  thou, 
Dost  thou  believe,  that  thou  will  tear  it  from  him  ? 
Oh,  never  hope  it  I     Father !  father  !  father  ! 
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An  inauspicious  office  is  enjoined  thee. 
This  paper  here  !  —  this  !  and  wilt  thou  enforce  it  ? 
The  mighty  in  the  middle  of  his  host, 
Surrounded  by  his  thousands,  him  wouldst  thou 
Disarm  —  degrade  !     Thou  art  lost,  both  thou  and  all 
of  us. 

OCTAVIO. 

What  hazard  I  incur  thereby,  I  know. 
In  the  great  hand  of  God  I  stand.     The  Almighty 
Will  cover  with  his  shield  the  imperial  house, 
And  shatter,  in  his  wrath,  the  work  of  darkness. 
The  emperor  hath  true  servants  still ;  and  even 
Here  in  the  camp,  there  are  enough  brave  men 
Wlio  for  the  good  cause  will  fight  gallantly. 
The  faithful  have  been  warned  —  the  dangerous 
Are  closely  watched.     I  wait  but  the  first  step, 
And  then  immediately  — 

MAX. 

What !  on  suspicion  ? 
Immediately  ? 

OCTAVIO. 

The  emperor  is  no  tyrant. 
The  deed  alone  he'll  punish,  not  the  wish. 
The  duke  hath  yet  his  destiny  in  his  power. 
Let  him  but  leave  the  treason  uncompleted. 
He  will  be  silently  displaced  from  office, 
And  make  way  to  his  emperor's  royal  son. 
An  honourable  exile  to  his  castles 
Will  be  a  benefaction  to  him  rather 
Than  punishment.     But  the  first  open  step  — 

MAX. 

What  callest  thou  such  a  step  ?     A  wicked  step 
Ne'er  will  he  take ;  but  thou  mightest  easily, 
Yea,  thou  hast  done  it,  misinterpret  him. 


m^ 
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OCTAVIO. 

Nay,  howsoever  punishable  were 

Duke  Fried  land'«  purposes,  yet  still  the  stept 

Which  he  hath  taken  openly  permit 

A  mild  construction.      It  is  my  intention 

To  leave  this  pap^ir  wholly  unenforce*] 

Till  some  act  is  coramitted  which  ajnvicts  him 

Of  hi<^h  treason,  without  doubt  or  plea, 

And  that  shall  sentence  him. 

MAX. 

But  who  the  judge  ? 

OCTAVIO. 

Thyself. 

MAX. 

For  ever,  then,  this  paper  will  lie  idle. 

OCTAVIO. 

Too  soon,  I  fear,  its  powers  must  all  be  proved. 

After  the  counter-promise  of  this  evening. 

It  cannot  be  but  he  must  deem  himself 

Secure  of  the  majority  with  us ; 

And  of  the  army's  general  sentiment 

He  hath  a  pleasing  proof  in  that  petition, 

Which  thou  delivered'st  to  him  from  the  regiments. 

Add  this  too  —  I  have  letters  that  the  Rhinegrave 

Hath  changed  his  route,  and  travels  by  forced  marches 

To  the  Bohemian  forests.     AMiat  this  purports 

Remains  unknown ;  and,  to  confirm  suspicion. 

This  night  a  Swedish  nobleman  arrived  here. 

MAX. 

I  have  thy  word.     Thou'lt  not  proceed  to  action 
Before  thou  hast  convinced  me  —  me  myself. 
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OCTAVIO. 


Is  it  possible  ?     Still,  after  all  thou  know'st, 
Canst  thou  believe  still  in  his  innocence  ? 


MAX.  {with  enthusiasm). 

Thy  judgment  may  mistake ;  my  heart  cannot. 

[Moderates  his  voice  and  manner. 
These  reasons  might  expound  thy  spirit  or  mine ; 
But  they  expound  not  Friedland  —  I  have  faith : 
For  as  he  knits  his  fortunes  to  the  stars, 
Even  so  doth  he  resemble  them  in  secret, 
Wonderful,  still  inexplicable  courses  ! 
Trust  me,  they  do  him  wrong.     All  will  be  solved. 
These  smokes  at  once  will  kindle  into  flame  — 
The  edges  of  this  black  and  stormy  cloud 
Will  brighten  suddenly,  and  we  shall  view 
The  unapproachable  glide  out  in  splendour. 


OCTAVIO. 

I  will  await  it. 


Scene  II. 

OcTAVio  and  Max.  as  hcfore.     To  them  the  Valet  of 

THE  Chamber. 

OCTAVIO. 

How  now,  then  ? 

VALET. 

A  despatch  is  at  the  door. 

OCTAVIO. 

So  early  ?     From  whom  comes  he  then  ?    Who  is  it  ? 
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VALKT. 
That  he  refused  to  tell  me. 

OCTAVIO. 

Lead  hi  in  in  : 
And,  hark  you  —  let  it  not  tninspire. 

[L'xit  Valet:  t?u  Cornkt  steps  i«. 

OCTAVIO. 

Ha  !  cornet  —  is  it  you  ;  and  from  Count  Gallas  ? 
Give  me  your  letters. 

CORNf:T. 

The  lieutenant-general 
Trusted  it  not  to  letters. 

OCTAVIO. 

And  what  is  it  ? 

CORNET. 

He  bade  me  tell  you  —  Dare  I  speak  openly  here  ? 


My 

son  knows  all 

OCTAVIO. 
CORXET. 

-We  have  him. 

OCTAVIO. 

^Miom 

? 

The  old  negotiator. 

CORNET. 

Sesina, 
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OCTAVIO  (eagerly). 
And  you  have  him  ? 

CORNET. 

In  the  Bohemian  Forest  Captain  Mohrbrand 
Found  and  secured  him  yester-morning  early. 
He  was  proceeding  then  to  Kegeusburg, 
And  on  him  were  despatches  for  the  Swede. 

OCTAVIO. 

And  the  despatches  — 

CORNET. 

The  heutenant-general 
Sent  them  that  instant  to  Vienna,  and 
The  prisoner  with  them. 

OCTAVIO. 

This  is,  indeed,  a  tiding ! 
That  fellow  is  a  precious  casket  to  us, 
Enclosing  weighty  things.     Was  much  found  on  him  ? 

CORNET. 

I  think,  six  packets,  with  Count  Terzky's  arms. 

OCTAVIO. 

None  in  the  duke's  own  hand  ? 

CORNET. 

Not  that  I  know. 

OCTAVIO. 
And  old  Sesina  ? 
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COIiNET. 

He  wa«  sorely  frightened, 
When  it  was  told  him  he  muHt  to  Vienna; 
But  the  Count  AlLring»T  bad»*  him  take  heart, 
Would  he  but  make  a  full  and  free  coufeöäion. 

OCTAVIO. 

la  Altringer  then  with  your  lord  ?     I  heard 
That  he  lay  sick  at  Linz. 

CORNET. 

These  three  days  past 
He's  with  my  master,  the  lieutenant-general, 
At  Frauenburg.     Already  have  they  sixty 

:  Small  companies  together,  chosen  men  ; 

'.  Respectfully  they  greet  you  with  assurances. 

That  they  are  only  waiting  your  commands. 

OCTAVIO. 

In  a  few  days  may  great  events  take  place. 
And  when  must  you  return  ? 

CORNET. 

I  wait  your  ordera 

OCTAVIO. 

Remain  till  evening. 

[Cornet  signifies  his  assent  and  obeisance,  and  is  going. 

No  one  saw  you  —  ha  ? 

CORNET. 

No  living  creature.     Through  the  cloister  wicket 
The  Capuchins,  as  usual,  let  me  in. 
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OCTAVIO. 

Go,  rest  your  limbs,  and  J^eep  yourself  concealed. 

I  hold  it  probable  that  yet  ere  eveoing 

1  shall  despatch  you.     The  developmeot 

Of  this  affair  approaches :  ere  the  day, 

That  eveu  now  is  dawning  in  the  heaven, 

Ere  this  eventful  day  hath  set,  the  lot 

That  must  decide  our  fortunes  will  be  drawn. 

IJExit  Cornet. 

Scene   III. 
OcTAVio  and  Max.  Piccolomini. 

OCTAVIO. 

Well  —  and  what  now,  son  ?     All  will  soon  be  clear ; 
For  all,  I'm  certain,  went  through  that  Sesina. 

MAX.  (who  through  the  whole  of  the  foregoing  scene  has 
been  in  a  violent  and  visible  struggle  of  feelings,  at 
length  starts  as  one  resolved). 

1  will   procure  me  light  a  shorter  way. 
Farewell. 

OCTAVIO. 

Where  now  ?     Eemain  here. 

MAX. 

To  the  Duke. 

OCTAVIO  (alarmed). 
What  — 

MAX.  (returning). 

If  thou  hast  believed  that  I  shall  act 
A  part  in  this  thy  play,  thou  hast 
Miscalculated  on  me  grievously. 
My  way  must  be  straight  on.     True  with  the  tongue, 
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Falw^  with  lu^art  —  1  may  not,  (;annot  he : 

Nor  can  I  Hulh-r  that  a  man  HhouM  trust  me  — 

Ah  liis  friend  trust  mc  —  and  th<;n  lull  my  conHcwiDfie 

With  Huch  low  plceas  an  thewt :  "  I  a«k  him  not  — 

II(^  did  it  all  at  his  own  haz<ird  — and 

My  mouth  ha«  never  lied  to  him."     Xo,  no! 

What  a  friend  takes  me  for,  that  I  must  be. 

I'll  to  th<r  duke;  ere  y»*t  this  day  in  ended 

Will  I  demand  of  him  that  he  do  save 

His  ^ockI  name  from  the  worM,  and  with  one  stride 

Break  through  and  rend  this  fine-sp»in  web  of  youra 

He  can,  he  will!     I  still  am  his  Ixiliever, 

Vet  I'll  not  pledge  myself,  hut  that  those  letters 

May  furnish  you,  i)erchance,  with  proofs  against  him. 

How  far  may  not  this  Terzky  have  proceede<^l  — 

What  may  not  he  himself  too  have  permitted 

Himself  to  do,  to  snare  the  enemy, 

The  laws  of  war  excusing  ?     Nothing,  save 

His  own  mouth  shall  convict  him  —  nothing  less  I 

And  face  to  face  will  I  go  question  him. 

OCTAVIO. 

Thou  wilt  ? 

MAX. 

I  will,  as  sure  as  this  heart  beats. 

OCTAVIO. 

I  have,  indeed,  miscalculated  on  thee. 

I  calculated  on  a  prudent  son, 

Who  vrould  have  blessed  the  hand  beneficent 

That  plucked  liim  back  from  the  abyss  —  and  lo ! 

A  fascinated  being  I  discover, 

Whom  his  two  eyes  befool,  whom  passion  wilders. 

Whom  not  the  broadest  light  of  noon  can  heaL 

Go,  question  him !     Be  mad  enough,  I  pray  thee. 

The  purpose  of  thy  father,  of  thy  emperor, 
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Go,  give  it  up  free  booty !     Force  me,  drive  me 
To  an  open  breach  before  the  time.     And  now, 
Now  that  a  miracle  of  heaven  had  guarded 
My  secret  purpose  even  to  this  hour, 
And  laid  to  sleep  suspicion's  piercing  eyes, 
Let  me  have  lived  to  see  that  mine  own  son, 
With  frantic  enterprise,  annihilates 
My  toilsome  labours  and  state  policy. 

MAX. 

Ay  —  this  state  policy  !     Oh,  how  I  curse  it ! 

You  will  sometime,  with  your  state  policy. 

Compel  him  to  the  measure :  it  may  happen, 

Because  ye  are  determined  that  he  is  guilty, 

Guilty  ye'll  make  him.     All  retreat  cut  off. 

You  close  up  every  outlet,  hem  him  in 

Narrower  and  narrower,  till  at  length  ye  force  him  — 

Yes,  ye,  ye  force  him,  in  his  desperation. 

To  set  fire  to  his  prison.     Father  !  father  ! 

That  never  can  end  well  —  it  cannot  —  will  not ! 

And  let  it  be  decided  as  it  may, 

I  see  with  boding  heart  the  near  approach 

Of  an  ill-starred,  unblest  catastrophe. 

For  this  great  monarch -spirit,  if  he  fall, 

Will  drag  a  world  into  the  ruin  with  him. 

And  as  a  ship  that  midway  on  the  ocean 

Takes  fire,  at  once,  and  with  a  thunder-burst 

Explodes,  and  with  itself  shoots  out  its  crew 

In  smoke  and  ruin  betwixt  sea  and  heaven ! 

So  will  he,  falling,  draw  down  in  his  fall 

All  us,  who're  fixed  and  mortised  to  his  fortune, 

Deem  of  it  what  thou  wilt ;  but  pardon  me. 

That  I  must  bear  me  on  in  my  own  way. 

All  must  remain  pure  betwixt  him  and  me ; 

And,  ere  the  daylight  dawns,  it  must  be  known 

Which  I  must  lose  —  my  father  or  my  friend. 

[During  his  exit  the  curtain  drops. 
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ACT   I. 

Scene  I. 


A  room  fitted  up  for  astrological  labours,  and  provided 
with  celestial  charts,  with  globes,  telescopes,  quad- 
rants, and  other  mathematical  instrumerits.  Seven 
colossal  figures,  representing  the  planets,  each  loith 
a  transparent  star  of  different  colour  on  its  head, 
stand  in  a  semicircle  in  the  background,  so  that 
Mars  and  Saturn  are  nearest  the  eye.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  scene  and  its  disposition  is  given  in 
the  fourth  scene  of  the  second  act.  TJiere  must  be 
a  curtain  over  the  figures,  which  mag  be  dropped 
and  conceal  them  on  occasions. 
[In  the  fifth  scene  of  this  act  it  must  be  dropped  ; 
but  in  the  seventh  scene  it  must  be  again  drawn  up 
wholly  or  in  part.~\ 

Wallenstein  at  a  black  table,  on  which  a  speculum 
astrologicum  is  described  with  chalk.  Seni  is 
taking  observations  through  a  window. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

All  well  —  and  now  let  it  be  ended,  Seni.     Come, 
The  dawn  commences,  and  Mars  rules  the  hour; 

I 
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We  must  give  o'er  tin*   »ixuiion.     Come, 
We  know  enough. 


8KNL 


Your  high  new*  muHt  j)ermit  me 
Just  to  cont^unplate  VenuH.     She  is  now  riuing: 
Like  as  a  8UU  so  shines  she  in  the  eaat. 


WALLENSTEIN. 

She  is  at  present  in  Ikt  ])erigee, 

And  now  shoots  down  her  stron^'est  influence«. 

[Contemphitin/j  thf  ßijure  cm  the  table. 
Auspicious  aspect !  fateful  in  conjunction, 
At  length  the  mighty  three  corradiate; 
And  the  two  stars  of  Messing,  Jupiter 
And  Venus,  take  between  them  the  malignant 
Slyly-malicious  Mars,  and  thus  compel 
Into  ray  service  that  old  mischief-founder : 
For  long  he  viewed  me  hostilely,  and  ever 
With  beam  oblique,  or  pi'rpendicular, 
Now  in  the  Quartile,  now  in  the  Secundan, 
Shot  his  red  lightnings  at  my  stars,  disturbing 
Their  blessed  influences  and  sweet  aspects : 
Now  they  have  conquered  the  old  enemy, 
And  bring  him  in  the  heavens  a  prisoner  to  me. 

Seni  (^who  has  came  doum  from  th£  window^. 

And  in  a  corner-house,  your  highness  —  think  of  that  ! 
That  makes  each  influence  of  double  strength. 

WALLENSTEIX. 

And  sun  and  moon,  too,  in  the  Sextile  aspect, 
The  soft  light  with  the  vehement  —  so  I  love  it. 
Sol  is  the  heart,  Luna  the  head  of  heaven. 
Bold  be  the  plan,  fiery  the  execution. 


i 
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SENL 

And  both  the  mighty  Lumina  by  no 
Maleficus  affronted.  Lo !  Saturuus, 
Innocuous,  powerless,  in  cadente  Domo. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

The  empire  of  Saturnus  is  gone  by ; 

Lord  of  the  secret  birth  of  things  is  he ; 

Within  the  lap  of  earth,  and  in  the  depths 

Of  the  imagination  dominates ; 

And  his  are  all  tilings  that  eschew  the  Hght. 

The  time  is  o'er  of  brooding  and  contrivance, 

For  Jupiter,  the  lustrous,  lordeth  now. 

And  the  dark  work,  complete  of  preparation, 

He  draws  by  force  into  the  realm  of  hght. 

Now  must  we  hasten  on  to  action,  ere 

The  scheme,  and  most  auspicious  positure 

Parts  o'er  my  head,  and  takes  once  more  its  flight, 

For  the  heaven's  journey  still,  and  adjourn  not. 

[TJiere  are  knocks  at  the  door. 
There's  some  one  knocking  there.     See  who  it  is. 

TERZKY  (from  without). 
Open,  and  let  me  in. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Ay  —  'tis  Terzky. 
What  is  there  of  such  urgence  ?     We  are  busy. 

TERZKY  {from  withouf). 

Lay  all  aside  at  present,  I  entreat  you ; 
It  suffers  no  delaying. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Open,  Seni ! 
[  While  Seni  opens  the  door  for  Terzky,  Wallen- 
STEIN  draws  the  curtain  over  the  figures. 
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Stfve  TT. 
Wallen8Tel\,  Count  Teezky. 

TEItZKY  (^tiii'i^j. 

Hast  thou  aln^ady  heard  it  ?     He  is  takeiL 
Gulla.s  has  given  liiiii  up  to  the  emjjerür. 

[Sen I  draws  off  Üic  black  table  and  exit, 

WALLENSTEIN  (to  TKRZKY). 

Wlio  has  been  taken  ?     Who  is  given  up  ? 

TERZKY. 

The  man  who  knows  our  secrets,  who  knows  every 

Negotiation  with  the  Swede  and  Saxon, 

Through  wliose  hands  all  and  everything  has  passed  — 

WALLENSTEIN  (drawing  back). 
Nay,  not  Sesiua  ?     Say,  no !  I  entreat  thee. 

TERZKY. 

^Vll  ou  his  road  for  Regensburg  to  the  Swede 
He  was  plunged  down  upon  by  Gallas'  agent, 
Who  had  been  long  in  ambush,  lurking  for  him. 
Tliere  must  have  been  found  on  him  my  whole  packet 
To  Thur,  to  Kinsky,  to  Oxenstiern,  to  Aruheim  : 
AH  this  is  in  tlieir  hands :  they  have  now  an  insight 
Into  the  whole  —  our  measures  and  our  motives. 
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Scene  III. 

To  them  enters  Illo, 

ILLO  {to  terzky). 
Has  he  heard  it  ? 

TERZKY. 

He  has  heard  it. 

ILLO  {to  wallenstein). 

Thiiikest  thou  still 
To  make  thy  peace  with  the  emperor,  to  regain 
His  confidence  ?     E'en  were  it  now  thy  wish 
To  abandon  all  thy  plans,  yet  still  they  know 
What  thou  hast  wished  :  then  forwards  thou  must  press-, 
Ketreat  is  now  no  longer  in  thy  power. 

TERZKY. 

They  have  documents  against  us,  and  in  hands, 
Which  show  beyond  all  power  of  contradiction  — 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Of  my  handwriting  —  no  iota.     Thee 
I  punish,  or  thy  hes. 

ILLO. 

And  thou  believest. 
That  what  this  man,  and  what  thy  sister's  husband, 
Did  in  thy  name,  will  not  stand  on  thy  reckoning  ? 
His  word  must  pass  for  thy  word  with  the  Swede, 
And  not  with  those  that  hate  thee  at  Vienna  ? 

TERZKY. 

In  writing  thou  gavest  nothing ;  but  bethink  thee, 
How  far  thou  venturedst  by  word  of  mouth 
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Will»  lliiH  S«*Minu  !     Ami  will  he  U-  MJleiit  ? 
If  h«*  <an  Have  hiiiiw-lf  liy  }'i»*l(liii;4  up 
Thy  wcret  purjMjwM,  will  he  retain  them  7 


ILLO. 

Thyself  dost  not  conceive  it  poBsible ; 
And  since  they  now  have  evideiu:e  authenlic 
How  far  thou  hast  already  gone,  sfjeak  !  tell  us, 
Wliat  art  thou  waiting  for  ?     Tlu^u  canst  no  longer 
Keep  thy  coinniand ;  and  beyond  hope  of  rescue 
Thuu'rt  lost  if  thou  resign'st  it. 


WALLEN'STEiy. 

In  the  army 
Lies  my  security.     The  army  will  not 
Abandon  me.      Whatever  they  may  know, 
The  power  is  mine,  and  they  must  gulp  it  down  — 
And  if  I  give  them  caution  fur  my  fealty, 
They  must  be  satisfied,  at  least  apfjear  so. 


ILLO. 

The  army,  duke,  is  thine  now  ;  for  this  moment 
'Tis  thine :  but  think  with  terror  on  the  slow, 
The  quiet  power  of  time.     From  oj^en  \'iolence 
The  attachment  of  thy  soldiery  secures  thee 
To-day,  to-morrow :  but  grant'st  thou  them  a  respite; 
Unheard,  unseen,  they'll  undermine  that  love 
On  vdiich  thou  now  dost  feel  so  firm  a  footing. 
With  wily  theft  will  draw  away  from  thee 
One  after  the  other  — 


WALLEXSTEIN. 

'Tis  a  cursed  accident  I 
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ILLO. 

Oh !  I  will  call  it  a  most  blessed  one, 
If  it  work  on  thee  as  it  ought  to  do, 
Hurry  thee  on  to  action  —  to  decision. 
The  Swedish  general  ? 

WALLENSTEIN. 

He's  arrived !     Know'st  thou 
What  his  commission  is  — 

ILLO. 

To  thee  alone 
Will  he  intrust  the  purpose  of  his  coming. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

A  cursed,  cursed  accident !     Yes,  yes, 
Sesina  knows  too  much,  and  won't  be  silent. 

TERZKY. 

He's  a  Bohemian  fugitive  and  rebel, 

His  neck  is  forfeit.     Can  he  save  himself 

At  thy  cost,  think  you  he  will  scruple  it  ? 

And  if  they  put  him  to  the  torture,  will  he. 

Will  he,  that  dastardling,  have  strength  enough  — 

WALLENSTEIN  {lost  in  thought). 

Their  confidence  is  lost,  irreparably ! 
And  I  may  act  which  way  I  will,  I  shall 
Be  and  remain  for  ever  in  their  thought 
A  traitor  to  my  country.     How  sincerely 
Soever  I  return  back  to  my  duty, 
It  will  no  longer  help  me  — 
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ILLO. 

Huin  thee, 
Tliat  it  will  do  I     Not  thy  Hdelity. 
Thy  weakiu;88  will  Ijü  deemed  the  »ole  occa«ioD  — 

WALLENSTKIN  (jpaciwj  up   aiul  down  in  extreme 

ayitation). 

Wliat !     I  inusL  realise  it  now  in  eaniKst, 

Because  I  toyed  too  freely  with  the  thought! 

Accursed  he  who  dallies  with  a  devil ! 

And  must  I  —  I  must  realise  it  now  — 

Now,  while  I  have  the  ^MAver,  it  must  take  place  I 

ILLO. 

Now  —  now  —  ere  they  can  ward  and  j-any  it  1 

WALLENSTEIN  {lookiiig  at  the  paper  of  sujtuitures). 

I  have  the  generals*  word  —  a  written  promise  I 
Max.  Piccolomini  stands  not  h»'re  —  how's  that  ? 

TERZKY. 

It  was  —  he  fancied  — 

ILLO. 

Mere  self-wiUedness. 
There  needed  no  such  tliinf'  'twixt  him  and  you. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

He  is  quite  right ;  there  needed  no  such  thing. 
The  regiments,  too,  deny  to  march  for  Flanders, 
•  Have  sent  me  in  a  paper  of  remonstrance. 
And  openly  resist  the  imperial  orders. 
The  first  step  to  revolt's  already  taken. 
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ILLO. 


/^ 


\ 


\ 


Believe  me,  thou  wilt  find  it  far  more  easy 
To  lead  them  over  to  the  enemy 
Than  to  the  Spaniard. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

I  will  hear,  liowever. 
What  the  Swede  has  to  say  to  me. 

ILLO  {eagerly  to  terzky). 

Go,  call  him. 
He  stands  without  the  door  in  waiting. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Stay! 
Stay  but  a  little.     It  hath  taken  me 
All  by  surprise ;  it  came  too  quick  upon  me ; 
'Tis  wholly  novel  that  an  accident, 
With  its  dark  lordship,  and  blind  agency. 
Should  force  me  on  with  it. 

ILLO. 

First  hear  him  only, 
And  after  weigh  it.  \Exeunt  Terzky  and  Illo. 


Scene  IV. 

WALLENSTEIN  (m  solUoquy), 

Is  it  possible  ? 
Is't  so  ?     I  can  no  longer  what  I  would  ? 
No  longer  draw  back  at  my  liking  ?     I 
Must  do  the  deed,  because  I  thought  of  it  ? 
And  fed  this  heart  here  with  a  dream  ?     Because 
I  did  not  scowl  temptation  from  my  presence. 


-9 
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l)allic<l  willi  tlioiii^litH  (if  jKiHMihl»;  fiiininicnt, 

CiMiMiiciKtc«!  IK)  liiovfiiiuut,  left  all  time  uncertain, 

Ami  only  k«'|>t  the  r^Mul,  the  atxM»««  ojieu  if 

Hy  the  f(re>at  (hmI  of  Heaven  !  it  wa«  not 

My  HeriouH  meaning,  it  wa«  ne'er  re«<>lvetl. 

I  Imt  amu.se<l  myHelf  with  thinking  of  it 

The  free-will  t4'inpte<l  me,  the  jx>wer  U)  do 

Or  not  to  do  it.      Was  it  criminal 

To  make  the  fancy  minister  to  lioj)e, 

T<»  fill  the  air  with  pretty  toys  of  air, 

And  clutch  fantastic  sceptras  moving  toward  me  ? 

Was  ncjt  the  will  ke])t  free  ?      Beheld  I  not 

The  road  of  duty  close  beside  me  —  but 

One  little  step,  and  once  more  I  was  in  it ! 

Where  am  I  ?     Whither  have  I  been  transported  ? 

No  road,  no  track  Whind  me,  but  a  wall, 

Impenetrable,  insurmountable. 

Rises  obedient  to  the  spells  I  muttered 

And  meant  not  —  my  own  doings  tower  behind  me. 

[Pauses  and  remains  in  deep  thought 
A  punishable  man  I  seem,  the  guilt. 
Try  what  I  will,  I  cannot  roll  otf  from  me; 
The  equivocal  demeanour  of  my  life 
Bears  witness  on  my  prosecutor's  party. 
And  even  my  purest  acts  from  purest  motives 
Suspicion  poisons  with  malicious  gloss. 
Were  I  that  thing  f(>r  which  I  pass,  that  traitor, 
A  goodly  outside  I  had  sure  reserved, 
Had  drawn  the  coverings  thick  and  double  round  me, 
Been  calm  and  charv  of  mv  utterance ; 
But  being  conscious  of  the  innocence 
Of  my  intent,  my  un corrupted  will, 
I  gave  way  to  my  humours,  to  my  passion : 
Bold  were  my  words^  because  my  deeds  were  not. 
Now  every  planless  measure,  chance  event, 
The  threat  of  rage,  the  vaunt  of  joy  and  triumph. 
And  all  the  May-games  of  a  heart  overflowing. 
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Will  they  connect,  and  weave  them  all  together 
Into  one  web  of  treason ;  all  will  be  plan, 
My  eye  ne'er  absent  from  the  far-ofi'  mark. 
Step  tracing  step,  each  step  a  politic  progress ; 
And  out  of  all  they'll  fabricate  a  charge 
So  specious,  that  I  must  myself  stand  dumb. 
I  am  caught  in  my  own  net,  and  only  force, 
Naught  but  a  sudden  rent  can  liberate  me. 

[Pauses  again. 
How  else  !  since  that  the  heart's  unbiased  instinct 
Impelled  me  to  the  daring  deed,  which  now 
Necessity,  self-preservation,  orders. 
Stern  is  the  on-look  of  necessity. 
Not  witliout  shudder  may  a  human  hand 
Grasp  the  mysterious  urn  of  destiny. 
My  deed  was  mine,  remaining  in  my  bosom ; 
Once  suffered  to  escape  from  its  safe  corner 
Within  the  heart,  its  nursery  and  birthplace, 
Sent  forth  into  the  foreign,  it  belongs 
For  ever  to  those  sly  malicious  powers 
Whom  never  art  of  man  conciliated. 

-    \_Faces  in    agitation    through    the    chamber,  then 

pauses,  and,  after  the  pause,  breaks  out  again 

into  audible  soliloquy. 
What  is  thy  enterprise  ?  thy  aim  ?  thy  object  ? 
Hast  honestly  confessed  it  to  thyself  ? 
Power  seated  on  a  quiet  throne  thou'dst  shake, 
Power  on  an  ancient,  consecrated  throne. 
Strong  in  possession,  founded  in  all  custom ; 
Power  by  a  thousand  tough  and  stringy  roots 
Fixed  to  the  people's  pious  nursery  faith. 
This,  this  will  be  no  strife  of  strength  with  strength. 
That  feared  I  not.     I  brave  each  combatant, 
Whom  I  can  look  on,  fixing  eye  to  eye. 
Who,  full  himself  of  courage,  kindles  courage 
In  me  too.     'Tis  a  foe  invisible 
The  which  I  fear  —  a  fearful  enemy, 
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Whicli  in  tip*  Iniiii.in  li'-art  <•;  ;      •      iin:, 

Hy  it«  coward  ft^ar  liUnm  iiiaiit;  icniul  Ut  me. 

Not  that,  wliich  full  of  life,  iuBtinct  with  power, 

Makes  known  itH  preseut  Ixiing ;  that  in  not 

Thü  true,  thf.  jHirilfjUHly  forniidahle. 

()  no  1   it  is  th«;  common,  tlit*  (juit4i  common, 

The  thing  of  an  «tenial  ycsteniay. 

Whatever  wa«,  and  evermore  returns, 

Stcrlin»<  to-morrow,  for  to-day  'twas  Sterling! 

Kor  of  the  wholly  common  is  man  made. 

And  custom  is  his  nurse !     Wm;  then  to  them 

Who  lay  irreverent  hands  upcjn  his  old 

House  furniture,  the  dear  inhentance 

From  his  forefathers  !      For  time  consecrates ; 

And  what  is  <(ray  with  a^e  l)ecomes  religion. 

Be  in  possession,  and  thou  hast  the  right, 

Ajid  sacred  will  the  many  guard  it  for  thee ! 

[  To  the  Page,  icho  lure  enUr$. 
The  Swedish  officer  ?     Well,  let  him  enter. 

[The  Page  exit,  Wallkshtfas  ßures  his  eye  in  deep 
thought  on  the  door. 
Yet,  it  is  pure  —  as  yet !  —  the  crime  has  come 
Not  o'er  this  threshold  yet  —  so  slender  is 
The  boundary  that  divideth  life's  two  patha 

Scene  V. 

Wallenstein  a7ui  Wrangel. 

WALLENSTEIN  {after  having  fixed  a  searching  look  on 

hitn). 
Your  name  is  Wrangel  ? 

WRANGEL. 

Gustave  Wrangel,  General 
Of  the  Sudermanian  Blues. 
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I 


WALLENSTEIN. 


It  was  a  Wrangel 
Who  injured  me  materially  at  Stralsund, 
And  by  his  brave  resistance  was  the  cause 
Of  the  opposition  which  that  seaport  made. 

WRANGEL. 

It  was  the  doing  of  the  element 

With  which  you  fought,  my  lord !  and  not  my  merit. 

The  Baltic  Neptune  did  assert  his  freedom : 

The  sea  and  land,  it  seemed  were  not  to  serve 

One  and  the  same. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

You  plucked  the  admiral's  hat  from  off  my  head. 

WRANGEL. 

I  come  to  place  a  diadem  thereon. 

WALLENSTEIN   makes  the  motion  for  him  to  take  a  seat, 
and  seats  himself). 

And  where  are  your  credentials  ? 
Come  you  provided  with  full  powers,  sir  general  ? 

WRANGEL. 

There  are  so  many  scruples  yet  to  solve  — 

WALLENSTEIN  (having  read  the  credentials). 

An  able  letter  !     Ay  —  he  is  a  prudent. 
Intelligent  master  whom  you  serve,  sir  general ! 
The  chancellor  writes  me  that  he  but  fulfils 
His  late  departed  sovereign's  own  idea 
In  helping  me  to  the  Bohemian  crown. 


\ 
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WKANOKL. 

I  He  RayH  the  trutli.     Our  ^nml  kin^,  now  in  heaven, 

I)i(l  ever  deem  idohL  highly  of  your  {{race's 

rnMiniiiu'iit  HeiiHe  und  inihUiry    ' 

And  iilwuys  the  comiiiuuding  in.  ..     :, 

He  said,  should  have  comiuaud,  and  be  the  king. 

WALLEN.STEIV. 

Yes,  he  might  say  it  safely.     General  Wrangel, 

[Takiru/  his  hand  affectionaUly. 
Come,  fair  and  open.     Trust  me,  I  was  always 
A  Swede  at  heart.     Eh  !  that  did  you  exj>erience 
l^oth  in  Silesia  and  at  Xuremlx;rg; 
I  luid  you  often  in  my  power,  and  let  you 
Always  slip  out  by  some  back  door  or  other. 
'Tis  this  for  which  the  court  can  ne'er  forgive  me. 
Which  drives  me  to  this  present  step :  and  since 
Uur  interests  so  run  in  one  direction, 
E'en  let  us  have  a  thorough  confidence 
Each  in  the  other. 

WRANGEL. 

Confidence  will  come 
Has  each  but  only  first  security. 


WALLENSTEIX. 

The  chancellor  still,  I  see,  does  not  quite  trust  me ; 
And,  I  confess  —  the  game  does  not  lie  wholly 
To  my  advantage.     Without  doubt  he  thinks, 
If  I  can  play  false  with  the  emperor, 
Who  is  my  sovereign,  I  can  do  the  hke 
With  the  enemy,  and  that  the  one,  too,  were 
Sooner  to  be  forgiven  me  than  the  other. 
Is  not  this  your  opinion,  too,  sir  general  ? 
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WRANGEL. 
L    I  have  here  a  duty  merely,  no  opinion. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

The  emperor  hath  urged  me  to  the  uttermost : 

I  can  no  longer  honourably  serve  him. 

For  my  security,  in  self-defence, 

I  take  this  hard  step,  which  my  conscience  blames. 

WRANGEL. 

That  I  believe.     So  far  would  no  one  go 

Who  was  not  forced  to  it.  \^After  a  pause. 

What  may  have  impelled 
:     Your  princely  highness  in  this  wise  to  act 

Toward  your  sovereign  lord  and  emperor, 

Beseems  not  us  to  expound  or  criticise. 
^     The  Swede  is  fighting  for  his  good  old  cause, 
ft    With   his  good   sword   and  conscience.     This  concur- 
rence. 

This  opportunity  is  in  our  favour, 

And  all  advantages  in  war  are  lawful. 

We  take  what  offers  without  questioning ; 

And  if  all  have  its  due  and  just  proportions  — 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Of  what  then  are  ye  doubting  ?     Of  my  will  ? 

Or  of  my  power  ?     I  pledged  me  to  the  chancellor, 

Would  he  trust  me  with  sixteen  thousand  men, 

That  I  would  instantly  go  over  to  them 

With  eighteen  thousand  of  the  emperor's  troops. 

WRANGEL. 

Your  grace  is  known  to  be  a  mighty  war-chief, 

To  be  a  second  Attila,  and  Pyrrhus. 

'Tis  talked  of  still  with  fresh  astonishment, 
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}I(iW  HDiim  y('4irH  \mHl,  l>cy<)ncl  all  human  faith, 
You  called  an  unny  forth  like  a  creation : 
But  yet  — 

WALLKN8TKIN. 

But  yet  ? 

wkan(;el. 

r>ul  Htill  the  chanc'-'llor  thinks 
It  nii^ht  yet  be  an  ea.sier  thing  from  nothing 
To  call  forth  sixty  thousand  men  of  battle, 
Than  to  persuade  one  sixtieth  part  of  them  — 

WALLENSTEIN. 

\Miat  now  ?     Out  with  it,  friend  ? 

WRANGEL. 

To  break  their  oaths. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

And  he  thinks  so  ?     He  judges  like  a  Swede, 

And  like  a  Protestant.     You  Lutherans 

Fight  for  your  Bible.     You  are  interested 

About  the  cause ;  and  with  your  hearts  you  follow 

Your  banners.     Among  you  whoe'er  deserts 

To  the  enemy  hath  broken  covenant 

AVith  two  lords  at  one  time.     We've  no  such  fancies. 

W^RANGEL. 

Great  God  in  heaven  I     Have  then  the  people  here 
No  house  and  home,  no  fireside,  no  altar  ? 

WALLENSTEIN. 

I  will  explain  that  to  you,  how  it  stands : 
The  Austrian  has  a  country,  ay,  and  loves  it, 
And  has  good  cause  to  love  it  —  but  this  army 
That  calls  itself  the  imperial,  this  that  houses 
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Here  in  Bohemia,  this  has  Done  —  no  country ; 
This  is  an  outcast  of  all  foreign  lands, 
Unclaimed  by  town  or  tribe,  to  whom  belongs 
Nothing  except  the  universal  sun. 
And  this  Bohemian  land  for  which  we  fight 
Loves  not  the  master  whom  the  chance  of  war, 
Not  its  own  choice  or  will,  hath  given  to  it. 
Men  murmur  at  the  oppression  of  their  conscience, 
And  power  hath  only  awed  but  not  appeased  them. 
A  glowing  and  avenging  memory  hves 
Of  cruel  deeds  committed  on  these  plains; 
How  can  the  son  forget  that  here  his  father 
Was  hunted  by  the  bloodhound  to  the  mass  ? 
A  people  thus  oppressed  must  still  be  feared, 
Whether  they  suffer  or  avenge  their  wrongs. 

WRANGEL. 

But  then  the  nobles  and  the  officers  ? 
Such  a  desertion,  such  a  felony, 
It  is  without  example,  my  lord  duke, 
In  the  world's  history. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

They  are  all  mine  — 
Mine  unconditionally  —  mine  on  all  terms. 
Not  me,  your  own  eyes  you  must  trust. 

[He  gives  him  the  paper  containing  the  written 
oath.  Wrangel  reads  it  through,  and,  hav- 
ing read  it,  lays  it  on  the  table,  remaining 
silent. 

So  then ; 
Now  comprehend  you  ? 

wrangel. 

Comprehend  who  can ! 
My  lord  duke,  I  will  let  the  mask  drop  —  yes ! 
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I'v«'  full  |)oworfl  for  ti  firml  '-••ulrm.Mit. 

'I'hf  lihnn'^'nivf  Hlands  hut  four  tlavH*  inarrli  fn»Tn  h'*r«? 

With  tifl«tMi  thouHaiiil  men,  and  only  waiu 

For  onlerH  to  \)vui'xtin\  and  join  your  army. 

ThcHr  ord<*r.H  I  ^ivo  out  imme<liately 

We'n^  compromised. 

WALLKN8TKIN. 

What  a.«<k8  the  chancellor  ? 

w KAN« i KL  (conauUratdy). 

Twelve  re<,Mments,  every  man  a  Swede —  my  bead 
The  warranty  —  and  all  might  prove  at  la.st 
Only  false  play  — 

WALLENSTEIN  {starting). 
Sir  Swede ! 

WRANGEL  {calmly  proceeding). 

Am  therefore  forced 
To  insist  thereon,  that  he  do  formally, 
Irrevocably  break  with  the  emj>eror, 
Else  not  a  Swede  is  trusted  to  Duke  Friedland 

WALLEXSTEIN. 

Come,  brief  and  open  !     AMiat  is  the  demand  ? 

WRANGEL. 

That  he  forthwith  disarm  the  Spanish  regiments 
Attached  to  the  emperor,  that  he  seize  on  Prague, 
And  to  the  Swedes  give  up  that  city,  with 
The  strong  pass  Egra. 
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WALLENSTEIN. 

That  is  much  indeed  ! 
Prague  !  —  Egra's  granted  —  but  —  but  Prague. 

Twon't  do. 
I  give  you  every  security 

Which  you  may  ask  of  me  in  common  reason  — 
But  Prague  —  Bohemia  —  these,  sir  general, 
I  can  myself  protect. 

WRANGEL. 

We  doubt  it  not. 
But  'tis  not  the  protection  that  is  now 
Our  sole  concern.     We  want  security, 
That  we  shall  not  expend  our  men  and  money 
All  to  no  purpose. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

'Tis  but  reasonable. 

WRANGEL. 

And  till  we  are  indemnified,  so  long 
Stays  Prague  in  pledge. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Then  trust  you  us  so  little  ? 

WRANGEL  {rising). 

The  Swede,  if  he  would  treat  well  with  the  German, 
Must  keep  a  sharp  lookout.     We  have  been  called 
Over  the  Baltic,  we  have  saved  the  empire 
From  ruin  —  with  our  best  blood  have  we  sealed 
The  liberty  of  faith  and  gospel  truth. 
But  now  already  is  the  benefaction 
No  longer  felt,  the  load  alone  is  felt. 
Ye  look  askance  with  evil  eye  upon  us. 
As  foreigners,  intruders  in  the  empire. 
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And  woiiM  fiuii  h4-im1  um  wilh  Horiic  {laltry  Ktim 
Of  inoiH'V,  hniin'  a«'iiin  to  our  old  fon*HtK. 
No,  no !  u\y  lord  duk«* !  it  never  wa« 
For  .JudaH'  |«y,  for  chinkinj^  gold  and  HÜver, 
That  we  dicl  leave  our  king  \>y  the  (ireat  Stone.' 
No,  not  for  gold  and  silvi-r  have  there  hlwl 
S<»  njany  of  our  Swe<liKh  nohleM — neither 
Will  we,  with  empty  laureU  for  our  {payment, 
Hoist  sail  for  our  own  country.     Citizens 
Will  we  remain  upon  the  soil,  the  which 
Our  monarch  concjuerecl  for  himself  and  died. 

WALLEN8TEIN. 

Help  to  keep  down  the  common  enemy, 
And  the  fair  border  land  must  needs  be  yours. 

WRANGEL. 

But  when  the  common  enemy  lies  vanquished, 

Who  knits  together  our  new  friendship  then  ? 

We  know,  Duke  Friedland  1  though  perhaps  the  Swede 

Ought  not  to  have  known  it,  that  you  carry  on 

Secret  negotiations  with  the  Saxons. 

Who  is  our  warranty  that  we  are  not 

The  sacrifices  in  those  articles 

Which  'tis  thought  needful  to  conceal  from  us  ? 

WALLENSTEIN  (riSes). 

Think  you  of  something  better,  Gustave  Wrangel  ! 
Of  Prague  no  more. 

WRANGEL. 

Here  my  commission  ends. 

*  A  great  stone  near  Lützen.  since  called  the  Swede's  Stone, 
the  body  of  their  jErreat  king  having  been  found  at  the  foot  of  it, 
after  the  battle  in  which  he  lost  his  life. 
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WALLENSTEIN. 

Surrender  up  to  you  my  capital ! 

Far  liever  would  I  force  about,  and  step 

Back  to  my  emperor. 

WRANGEL. 

If  time  yet  permits  — 

WALLENSTEIN. 

That  lies  with  me,  even  now,  at  any  hour. 

WRANGEL. 

Some  days  ago,  perhaps.     To-day,  no  longer ; 
No  longer  since  Sesina's  been  a  prisoner. 

[Wallenstein  is  struck,  and  silenced. 
My  lord  duke,  hear  me  —  we  believe  that  you 
At  present  do  mean  honourably  by  us. 
Since  yesterday  we're  sure  of  that  —  and  now 
This  paper  warrants  for  the  troops,  there's  nothing 
Stands  in  the  way  of  our  full  confidence. 
Prague  shall  not  part  us.     Hear !     The  chancellor 
Contents  himself  with  Alstadt ;  to  your  grace 
He  gives  up  Katschin  and  the  narrow  side. 
But  Egra  above  all  must  open  to  us, 
Ere  we  can  think  of  any  junction. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

You, 
You  therefore  must  I  trust,  and  not  you  me  ? 
I  will  consider  of  your  proposition. 

WRANGEL. 

I  must  entreat  that  your  consideration 
Occupy  not  too  long  a  time.  Already 
Has  this  negotiation,  my  lord  duke ! 
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Crept  0Ü  into  th««  w!cond  y»5ür.     If  nf>tbing 
Ih  Mettled  thbt  time,  will  the  chaiifjellor 
CouHider  it  em  broken  off  for  ever ! 


WALLKNßTEIN 

Ye  prcHH  me  hard.     A  measure  such  1     '    - 
Ou^hL  to  Ixi  thought  of. 

WRANGEL. 

Ay  !  but  think  of  thia  too. 
That  sudden  action  only  can  procure  it. 
Success  —  think  first  of  this,  your  highness. 

[Exit  WraNGEL. 

Scene  VI. 
Wallenstein,  Terzky,  and  Illo  (re-enter). 

ILLO. 

Is't  all  right  ? 

TERZKY. 

Are  you  compromised  ? 

ILLO. 

This  Swede 
Went  smiling  from  you.     Yes !  you're  compromised. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

As  yet  is  nothing  settled  ;  and  (well  weighed) 
I  feel  myself  inclined  to  leave  it  so. 

TERZKY. 

How  ?     What  is  that  ? 
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WALLENSTEIN. 

Come  on  me  what  will  come, 
The  doing  evil  to  avoid  an  evil 
Cannot  be  good ! 

TERZKY. 

Nay,  but  bethink  you,  duke. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

To  live  upon  the  mercy  of  these  Swedes ! 

Of  these  proud-hearted  Swedes !  —  I  could  not  bear  it. 

ILLO. 

Goest  thou  as  fugitive,  as  mendicant  ? 

Bringest  thou  not  more  to  them  than  thou  receivest  ? 

WALLENSTEIN. 

How  fared  it  with  the  brave  and  royal  Bourbon 
Who  sold  himself  unto  his  country's  foes, 
And  pierced  the  bosom  of  his  fatherland  ? 
Curses  were  his  reward,  and  men's  abhorrence 
Avenged  the  unnatural  and  revolting  deed. 

ILLO. 

Is  that  thy  case  ? 

WALLENSTEIN. 

True  faith,  I  tell  thee, 
Must  ever  be  the  dearest  friend  of  man : 
His  nature  prompts  him  to  assert  its  rights. 
The  enmity  of  sects,  the  rage  of  parties, 
Long-cherished  envy,  jealousy,  unite  ; 
And  all  the  strugghng  elements  of  evil 
Suspend  their  conflict,  and  together  league 
In  one  alliance  'gainst  their  common  foe  — 
The  savage  beast  that  breaks  into  the  fold, 
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Where  men  ii-\>nm  in  c4HiH<leii<-4r  uikI  peace. 

For  vain  wi^n«  iiiiin'.M  own  j>ni<l«;n'<5  U>  prf>tect  hinu 

'Ti.s  only  in  the  fun-Jiwui  niitunr  planU 

Tlni  watchful  oye  ;  the  l«ck,  without  defeooe, 

MuHt  find  it8  Hhield  iu  iiian'H  fidelity. 

TEBZKY. 

Think  not  more  meanly  of  thystdf  than  do 

Thy  f<M's,  who  stret<h  their  liands  with  joy  U>  |;^et  thee. 

I>(\ss  scrupulous  far  was  the  imperial  (Jharle«, 

The  jx)werful  head  of  this  illustrioas  house ; 

With  open  arms  he  gave  the  HourUjn  welcome ; 

For  still  by  policy  the  world  is  ruled. 


Scene  VII. 
To  these  enter  the  C0UNTE88  Terzky. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Who  sent  for  you  ?     There  is  no  business  here 
For  women. 

COUNTESS. 

I  am  come  to  bid  you  joy. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Use  thy  authority,  Terzky ;  bid  her  go. 

COUNTESS. 

Come  I  perhaps  too  early  ?     I  hope  not. 

WAXLENSTEIN. 

Set  not  this  tongue  upon  me,  I  entreat  you : 
You  know  it  is  the  weapon  that  destroys  me. 


p 
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I  am  routed,  if  a  woman  but  attack  me : 
I  cannot  traffic  in  the  trade  of  words 
With  that  unreasoning  sex. 

COUNTESS. 

I  had  already 
Given  the  Bohemians  a  king. 

WALLENSTEIN  {sarcastically). 

They  have  one, 
In  consequence,  no  doubt. 

COUNTESS  {to  the  others). 

Ha  !  what  new  scruple  ? 

TERZKY. 

The  duke  will  not. 

COUNTESS. 

He  will  not  what  he  must ! 

ILLO. 

It  lies  with  you  now.     Try.     For  I  am  silenced 
When  folks  begin  to  talk  to  me  of  conscience 
And  of  fidelity. 

COUNTESS. 

How  ?  then,  when  all 
Lay  in  the  far-off  distance,  when  the  road 
Stretched  out  before  thine  eyes  interminably, 
Then  hadst  thou  courage  and  resolve ;  and  now, 
Now  that  the  dream  is  being  realised. 
The  purpose  ripe,  the  issue  ascertained. 
Dost  thou  begin  to  play  the  dastard  now  ? 
Planned  merely,  'tis  a  common  felony ; 
Accomplished,  an  immortal  undertaking  : 
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And  with  succeM  comefl  pardon  hand  in  hand, 
lur  all  event  10  God's  arUlruinent. 


SERVANT  (entert). 
The,  Colonel  Piccoloiuini. 

COU>rrK88  {hantUy). 
—  Must  wait 

WALLKN8TEIN. 

I  cannot  see  him  now.     Another  time. 

SERVANT. 

]>ut  for  two  minutes  he  entreats  an  audience : 
Of  the  most  urgent  nature  is  his  husiness. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

"Wlio  knows  what  he  may  bring  us !     I  will  hear  him. 

COUNTESS  (laughs). 
Urgent  for  him,  no  doubt  ?  but  thou  may*st  wait. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

WTiat  is  it  ? 

COUNTESS. 

Thou  shalt  be  informed  hereafter. 
First  let  the  Swede  and  thee  be  compromised. 

[Exit  Servant. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

If  there  were  yet  a  choice !  if  yet  some  milder 
"Way  of  escape  were  possible  —  I  still 
AVill  choose  it,  and  avoid  the  last  extreme. 
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COUNTESS. 

Desirest  thou  nothing  further  ?     Such  a  way 

Lies  still  before  thee.     Send  this  Wraugel  off. 

Forget  thou  thy  old  hopes,  cast  far  away 

All  thy  past  life ;  determine  to  commence 

A  new  one.     Virtue  hath  her  heroes  too, 

As  well  as  fame  and  fortune.     To  Vienna 

Hence  —  to  the  emperor  —  kneel  before  the  throne ; 

Take  a  full  coffer  with  thee  —  say  aloud. 

Thou  didst  but  wish  to  prove  thy  fealty ; 

Thy  whole  intention  but  to  dupe  the  Swede. 

ILLO. 

For  that  too  'tis  too  late.     They  know  too  much ; 
He  would  but  bear  his  own  head  to  the  block. 

COUNTESS. 

I  fear  not  that.     They  have  no  evidence 

To  attaint  him  legally,  and  they  avoid 

The  avowal  of  an  arbitrary  power. 

They'll  let  the  duke  resign  without  disturbance. 

I  see  how  all  will  end.     The  King  of  Hungary 

Makes  his  appearance,  and  'twill  of  itself 

Be  understood,  and  then  the  duke  retires. 

There  will  not  want  a  formal  declaration. 

The  young  king  will  administer  the  oath 

To  the  whole  army ;  and  so  all  returns 

To  the  old  position.      On  some  morrow  morning 

The  duke  departs ;  and  now  'tis  stir  and  bustle 

Within  his  castles.      He  will  hunt  and  build ; 

Superintend  his  horses'  pedigrees, 

Creates  himself  a  court,  gives  golden  keys, 

And  introduceth  strictest  ceremony 

In  fine  proportions,  and  nice  etiquette ; 

Keeps  open  table  with  high  cheer :  in  brief, 

Commenceth  mighty  king  —  in  miniature. 
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And  wliil«'  li«'  pniilciill)'  d(!iii<*4iiiH  hiiuHelf, 

And  ^ivf.H  hirnsr'lf  no  artujil  iniiMjrt.i-, 

lit*  will  iHi  li'L  a|j|»ear  whutc'er  hi*  lu. 

And  who  dnrcH  douljl,  that  Frit^lliind  will  nppiHir 

A  nii^'hty  princ«  to  hin  laxt  dvinj^  hour 

Well  now,  what  then  ?      I)uk«'  Kricdlantl  i^  uh  other«, 

A  tirtsnew  nol)l«;,  whoni  the  war  hath  raiwd 

To  j)ri(;e  and  curn;n(!y,  a  .Jonah'.H  gourd, 

An  overnight  creation  of  court-favour, 

Which,  with  an  iindistinguishahle  eaüe, 

Makes  haron  or  makes  prince. 

WALLENSTEIN  (in  extreme  agitation). 

Take  her  away. 
Let  in  the  young  Count  Piccolomini. 

COUNTESS. 

Art  thou  in  earnest?     I  entreat  thee  I     Canst  thou 

Consent  to  bear  thyself  to  thy  own  grave, 

So  ignoniiniously  to  be  dried  up  ? 

Thy  life,  that  arrogated  such  an  height, 

To  end  in  such  a  nothing !     To  be  nothing, 

"When  one  was  always  nothing,  is  an  evil 

That  asks  no  stretch  of  patience,  a  light  cntI  ;  _ 

But  to  become  a  nothing,  having  been  —  1 

WALLENSTEIN  (starts  up  ill  violciit  agitation). 

Show  me  a  way  out  of  tliis  stifling  crowd, 

Ye  powers  of  aidani^e !     Show  me  such  a  way 

As  I  am  capable  of  going.     I 

Am  no  tongue-hero,  no  fine  virtue-prattler ; 

I  cannot  warm  by  thinking ;  cannot  say 

To  the  good  luck  that  turns  her  back  upon  me 

Magnanimously  :  "  Go  ;  I  need  thee  not." 

Cease  I  to  work,  I  am  annihilated. 

Dangers  nor  sacrifices  will  I  shun, 
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If  SO  I  may  avoid  the  last  extreme ; 

But  ere  I  sink  down  into  nothingness, 

Leave  off  so  little,  who  began  so  gi'eat. 

Ere  that  the  world  confuses  me  with  those 

Poor  wretches,  whom  a  day  creates  and  crumbles. 

This  age  and  after  ages  ^  speak  my  name 

With  hate  and  dread  ;  and  Friedland  be  redemption 

For  each  accursed  deed. 

COUNTESS. 

What  is  there  here,  then. 
So  against  nature  ?     Help  me  to  perceive  it ! 
Oh,  let  not  superstition's  nightly  goblins 
Subdue  thy  clear,  bright  spirit  1     Art  thou  bid 
To  murder  ?  with  abhorred,  accursed  poniard, 
To  violate  the  breasts  that  nourish  thee  ? 
That  were  against  our  nature,  that  might  aptly 
Make  thy  flesh  shudder,  and  thy  whole  heart  sicken.^ 
Yet  not  a  few,  and  for  a  meaner  object, 
Have  ventured  even  this,  ay,  and  performed  it. 
What  is  there  in  thy  case  so  black  and  monstrous  ? 
Thou  art  accused  of  treason  —  whether  with 
Or  without  justice  is  not  now  the  question  — 
Thou  art  lost  if  thou  dost  not  avail  thee  quickly 
Of    the   power   which    thou    possessest  —  Friedland ! 

Duke! 
Tell  me  where  lives  that  thing  so  meek  and  tame, 
That  doth  not  all  his  living  faculties 
Put  forth  in  preservation  of  his  life  ? 


1  Could  I  have  hazarded  such  a  Germanism  as  the  use  of  the 
word  afterworld  for  posterity,  "  Es  spreche  Welt  und  Nachwelt 
meinen  Namen "  might  have  been  rendered  with  more  literal 
fidelity  :  Let  world  and  afterworld  speak  out  my  name,  etc. 

•I  have  not  ventured  to  affront  the  fastidious  delicacy  of  our 
age  with  a  literal  translation  of  this  line, — 

vverth 
Die  Eingeweide  schaudernd  aufzuregen. 
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What  deed  80  dnring,  which  naceHHily 
And  dcHiHjratiou  will  nut  »anctify  ? 

WALLKNHTKIM. 

Once  was  this  Ferdinand  ho  j^cious  to  me ; 

Hit  lovc<l  nie;  he  est^^eineti  ine ;   I  wa«  plac^ 

The  nearest  to  his  heart.      Full  many  a  time 

We  like  familiar  friends,  Inith  at  one  talde, 

Have  banqueted  to^etlier  —  he  and  I  ; 

And  the  young  kings  themselves  held  me  the  basin 

Wherewith  to  wash  me  —  and  is't  come  to  this  ? 

COUNTE88. 

So  faithfully  preservest  thou  each  small  favour, 

And  hast  no  memory  for  contumelies  ? 

Must  I  remind  thee,  how  at  Regensburg 

This  man  repaid  thy  faithful  services  ? 

All  ranks  and  all  conditions  in  the  empire 

Thou  hadst  wronged  to  make  him  great,  —  hadst  loaded 

on  thee, 
On  thee,  the  hate,  the  curse  of  the  whole  world- 
No  friend  existed  for  thee  in  all  Germany, 
And  why  ?  because  thou  hadst  existed  only 
For  the  emperor.     To  the  emperor  alone 
Clung  Friedlaml  in  that  storm  which  gathered  round  him 
At  Regensburg  in  the  Diet  —  and  he  dropped  thee ! 
He  let  thee  fall !  he  let  thee  fall  a  victim 
To  the  Bavarian,  to  that  insolent  ! 
Deposed,  stripped  bare  of  all  thy  dignity 
And  power,  amid  the  taunting  of  thy  foe 
Thou  wert  let  drop  into  obscurity. 
Say  not,  the  restoration  of  thy  honour 
Has  made  atonement  for  that  first  injustice. 
No  honest  good-will  was  it  that  replaced  thee ; 
The  law  of  hard  necessity  replaced  thee, 
Which  they  had  fain  opposed,  but  that  they  could  not. 
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WALLENSTEIN. 


Not  to  their  good  wishes,  that  is  certain, 
Nor  yet  to  his  affection  I'm  indebted 
For  this  high  office ;  and  if  I  abuse  it, 
I  shall  therein  abuse  no  confidence. 


COUNTESS. 

Affection !  confidence !  —  they  needed  thee. 

Necessity,  impetuous  remonstrant ! 

Who  not  with  empty  names,  or  shows  of  proxy. 

Is  served,  who'll  have  the  thing  and  not  the  symbol. 

Ever  seeks  out  the  greatest  and  the  best, 

And  at  the  rudder  places  him,  e'en  though 

She  had  been  forced  to  take  him  from  the  rabble  — 

She,  this  necessity,  it  was  that  placed  thee 

In  this  high  office ;  it  was  she  that  gave  thee 

Thy  letters-patent  of  inauguration. 

For,  to  the  uttermost  moment  that  they  can. 

This  race  still  help  themselves  at  cheapest  rate 

With  slavish  souls,  with  puppets !     At  the  approach 

Of  extreme  peril,  when  a  hollow  image 

Is  found  a  hollow  image  and  no  more. 

Then  falls  the  power  into  the  mighty  hands 

Of  nature,  of  the  spirit-giant  born, 

Who  listens  only  to  himself,  knows  nothing 

Of  stipulations,  duties,  reverences. 

And,  like  the  emancipated  force  of  fire, 

Unmastered  scorches,  ere  it  reaches  them, 

Their  fine-spun  webs,  their  artificial  pohcy. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

'Tis  true  !  they  saw  me  always  as  I  am  — 
Always !  I  did  not  cheat  them  in  the  bargain. 
I  never  held  it  worth  my  pains  to  hide 
The  bold  all-grasping  habit  of  my  soul. 
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COfNTEBH. 

Nay  rather  —  thou  ha^t  ever  «hown  thyself 

A  foniiidalih;  man,  witliout  rcHtraiut ; 

I  last  oxenis^Ml  the  full  j)n;ro^'ativ«?H 

Of  thy  iinjK'tuous  natun?,  whi<h  ha<l  been 

Once  granUMl  t<j  ih«*»;.      Therefore,  (hike,  not  thou. 

Who  hoHt  still  remained  c<niHi8tent  with  thyHelf, 

liut  they  are  in  the  wrong,  who,  fearing  thee, 

Inlrust(Ml  such  a  j)ower  in  liandx  they  fearecL 

For,  by  tin;  laws  of  spirit,  in  the  right 

Is  every  individual  character 

That  acts  in  strict  consistence  with  itself : 

Self-contradiction  is  the  only  wrong. 

Wert  thou  anotlier  ixiin^',  tlicn,  when  thou 

Eight  years  ago  pursuedst  thy  march  with  fire, 

And  sword,  and  desolation,  through  the  circles 

Of  Germany,  the  universal  scourge, 

Didst  mock  all  ordinances  of  the  empire, 

The  fearful  rights  of  strength  alone  exert^st, 

Trampledst  to  earth  each  rank,  each  magistracy, 

All  to  extend  thy  Sultan's  domination  ? 

Then  was  the  time  to  break  thee  in,  to  curb 

Thy  haughty  will,  to  teach  thee  ordinance. 

i)Ut  no,  the  emperor  felt  no  touch  of  conscience ; 

What  served  him  pleased  him,  and  without  a  murmur 

He  stamped  liis  broad  seal  on  these  lawless  deeds. 

What  at  that  time  was  right,  because  thou  didst  it 

For  him,  to-day  is  all  at  once  become 

Opprobrious,  foul,  because  it  is  directed 

Against  him.     0  most  flimsy  superstition  I 

WALLENSTEIN  (rising). 

I  never  saw  it  in  this  light  before, 
Tis  even  so.     The  emperor  perpetrated 
Deeds  through  my  arm,  deeds  most  unorderly. 
And  even  this  prince's  mantle,  which  I  wear, 
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I  owe  to  what  were  services  to  him, 

But  most  high  misdemeanours  'gainst  the  empire. 

COUNTESS. 

Then  betwixt  thee  and  him  (confess  it,  Friedland ! ) 

The  point  can  be  no  more  of  right  and  duty, 

Only  of  power  and  the  opportunity. 

Tliat  opportunity,  lo  !  it  comes  yonder 

Approaching  with  swift  steeds ;  then  with  a  swing 

Throw  thyself  up  into  the  chariot-seat. 

Seize  with  firm  hand  the  reins  ere  thy  opponent 

Anticipate  thee,  and  himself  make  conquest 

Of  the  now  empty  seat.     The  moment  comes ; 

It  is  already  here,  when  thou  must  write 

The  absolute  total  of  thy  Hfe's  vast  sum. 

The  constellations  stand  victorious  o'er  thee, 

The  planets  shoot  good  fortune  in  fair  junctions. 

And  tell  thee,  "  Now's  the  time  ! "     The  starry  courses 

Hast  thou  thy  life  long  measured  to  no  purpose  ? 

The  quadrant  and  the  circle,  were  they  playthings  ? 

[Pointing  to  the  different  objects  in  the  room. 
The  zodiacs,  the  rolling  orbs  of  heaven. 
Hast  pictured  on  these  walls  and  all  around  thee. 
In  dumb,  foreboding  symbols  hast  thou  placed 
These  seven  presiding  lords  of  destiny  — 
For  toys  ?     Is  all  this  preparation  notliing  ? 
Is  there  no  marrow  in  tliis  hollow  art. 
That  even  to  thyself  it  doth  avail 
Nothing,  and  has  no  influence  over  thee 
In  the  great  moment  of  decision  ? 

WALLENSTEIN  (during  this  last  speech  walks  up  and 
down  with  inward  struggles,  labouring  with  pas- 
sion ;  stops  suddenly,  stands  still,  then  interrupt- 
ing the  countess). 

Send  Wrangel  to  me  —  I  will  instantly 
Despatch  three  couriers  — 
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ILLO  (hurryiiuj  out). 
GocI  in  heaven  tie  prauMxi  I 

WALLKN8TKIN. 

It  is  his  evil  genius  nnd  mine. 

Our  evil  genius !      It  rhnKti.s«*H  him 

Througli  mv.,  tlic  iuHtruiin'iit  of  liis  arnhition  ; 

And  1  exjiect  nu  less,  than  thai  n-venge 

K'en  now  is  whetting  for  my  breast  the  p'miard. 

Who  HOWS  the  serfHjnt's  teeth  let  him  not  hope 

To  reap  a  joyous  harvest.     Ever)'  crime 

Has,  in  the  moment  of  its  per]^Hftration, 

Its  own  avenging  angel  —  dark  misgiving, 

An  ominous  sinking  at  the  inmost  heart. 

He  can  no  longer  trust  me.     Then  no  longer 

Can  I  retreat  —  so  come  that  which  must  coma 

Still  destiny  pres<;rv'es  its  due  relations, 

The  heart  within  us  is  its  absolute 

Vicegerent.  [To  Terzky. 

Go,  conduct  you  Gustave  Wrangel 
To  my  state  cabinet.     Myself  will  speak  to 
The  couriers.     And  des])atch  immediately 
A  servant  for  Octavio  PiccolominL 

[To  the  Countess,  who  cannot  conceal  her  triumph. 
No  exultation  !  woman,  triumph  not ! 
For  jealous  are  the  powers  of  destiny, 
Joy  premature,  and  shouts  ere  victor)', 
Encroach  upon  their  rights  and  privileges. 
We  sow  the  seed,  and  they  the  growth  determine. 

[^Mlile  he  is  making  his  exit  the  curtain  drops. 
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ACT  IL 

Scene  I. 

Scene  as  in  the  preceding  Act 

Wallenstein,  Octavio  Piccolominl 

WALLENSTEIN  {coming  forward  in  conversation). 

He  sends  me  word  from  Linz  that  lie  lies  sick ; 

But  I  have  sure  intelHgence  that  he 

Secretes  himself  at  Frauen  berg  with  Gallas. 

Secure  them  both,  and  send  them  to  me  hither. 

Eemember,  thou  takest  on  thee  the  command 

Of  those  same  Spanish   regiments,  —  constantly 

Make  preparation,  and  be  never  ready ; 

And  if  they  urge  thee  to  draw  out  against  me. 

Still  answer  yes,  and  stand  as  thou  wert  fettered. 

I  know  that  it  is  doin^^  thee  a  service 

To  keep  thee  out  of  action  in  this  business. 

Thou  lovest  to  linger  on  in  fair  appearances ; 

Steps  of  extremity  are  not  thy  province. 

Therefore  have  I  sought  out  this  part  for  thee. 

Thou  wilt  this  time  be  of  most  service  to  me 

By  thy  inertness.      The  meantime,  if  fortune 

Declare  itself  on  my  side,  thou  wilt  know 

What  is  to  do.  [Enter  Max.  Piccolominl 

Now  go,  Octavio. 
This  night  must  thou  be  off,  take  my  own  horses : 
Him  here  I  keep  with  me  —  make  short  farewell  — 
Tnist  me,  I  think  we  all  shall  meet  again 
In  joy  and  thriving  fortunes. 


Yet  ere  I  go. 


Octavio  (to  his  son). 

I  shall  see  you 
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8CEHB   II. 

Wallknhtkin.  Max.  Pi(xx)lomim. 

Ma  A.  yiot  II  HI  t  s  to  mm). 
My  geiuTul  ! 

WALLK.N«TKIN. 

That  I  nin  no  lonj^er,  if 
Thou  stylost  Lhysolf  llie  eiii))erur's  ofticer. 

MAX. 

Then  thou  will  Iwive  the  army,  general  ? 

WALLKNSTKIS. 

I  have  renounced  the  service  of  the  emperor. 

MAX. 

And  thou  wilt  leave  the  army  ? 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Rather  hope  I 
To  bind  it  nearer  still  and  fasttTtn  me. 

[^He  seats  him  set/. 
Yes,  Max.,  I  have  delayed  to  open  it  to  thee, 
Even  till  the  hour  of  acting,'  'gins  to  .«strike. 
Youth's  fortunate  feeling  doth  seize  easily 
The  absolute  right,  yea,  and  a  joy  it  is 
To  exercise  the  single  apprehen.sion 
Where  the  sums  square  in  proof : 
But  where  it  happens,  that  of  twc»  sure  evils 
One  must  be  taken,  where  the  heart  not  wholly 
Brings  itself  back  from  out  the  .«strife  of  duties, 
There  'tis  a  blessing  to  have  no  election, 
And  blank  necessitv  is  ^vace  and  favour. 
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This  is  now  present :  do  not  look  behind  thee,  — 

It  can  no  more  avail  thee.     Look  thou  forwards ! 

Think  not !  judge  not !  prepare  thyself  to  act ! 

The  court  —  it  liath  determined  on  my  ruin, 

Therefore  I  will  be  beforehand  with  them. 

We'll  join  the  Swedes  —  right  gallant  fellows  are  they, 

And  our  good  friends. 

[He  stops  himself,  expectiny  PiccOLOMiNi's  answer. 

I  have  taken  thee  by  surprise.     Answer  me  not : 

I  grant  thee  time  to  recollect  thyself. 

\He  rises,  retires  to  the  back  of  the  stage.  Max. 
remains  for  a  long  time  motionless,  in  a 
trance  of  excessive  anguish.  At  his  first 
motion  Wallenstein  returns,  and  places 
himself  before  him. 


MAX. 

My  general,  this  day  thou  makest  me 
Of  age  to  speak  in  my  own  right  and  person, 
For  till  this  day  I  have  been  spared  the  trouble 
To  find  out  my  own  road.     Thee  have  I  followed 
With  most  implicit,  unconditional  faith, 
Sure  of  the  right  path  if  I  followed  thee. 
To-day,  for  the  first  time,  dost  thou  refer 
Me  to  myself,  and  forcest  me  to  make 
Election  between  thee  and  my  own  heart. 


WALLENSTEIN. 

Soft  cradled  thee  thy  fortune  till  to-day ; 

Thy  duties  thou  couldst  exercise  in  sport. 

Indulge  all  lovely  instincts,  act  for  ever 

With  undivided  heart.     It  can  remain 

No  longer  thus.     Like  enemies,  the  roads 

Start  from  each  other.     Duties  strive  with  duties, 

Thou  must  needs  choose  thy  party  in  the  war 
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Which  iH  now  kindling  'twixt  thy  friend  and  him 
Who  is  thy  enii)erür. 

MAX. 

War !  in  that  the  name  ? 
War  ifl  HH  frightful  oä  lieaven'H  |ieHtiK*nc4% 
Yet  it  is  good,  \h  it  heaven's  will  as  that  is. 
Is  that  a  g()<Kl  war,  which  against  the  enij»eror 
Thou  wa^^cst  with  the  t'nii)eror's  own  army  ? 
()  (Jod  of  heaven  !  what  a  chang»^  is  this. 
Beseems  it  me  to  offer  such  persuasion 
To  thee,  who  like  the  fixed  star  of  the  pole 
Wert  all  1  ^'aze(l  at  on  life's  trackless  ocean  ? 
O!  what  a  rent  thou  niakest  in  my  heart! 
The  ingrained  instinct  of  old  reverence, 
The  holy  habit  of  obediency, 
Must  I  pluck  life  asunder  from  thy  name  ? 
Nay,  do  not  turn  thy  countenance  upon  me  — 
It  always  was  as  a  god  looking  uy>on  me ! 
Duke  Wallenstein,  its  power  has  not  de[»arted ; 
The  senses  still  are  in  thy  bonds,  although 
Bleeding,  the  soul  hath  freed  itself. 

WALLEXSTEIN. 

Max.,  hear  me. 

MAX. 

Oh,  do  it  not,  I  pray  thee,  do  it  not ! 
There  is  a  pure  and  noble  soul  within  thee, 
Knows  not  of  this  unblest  unlucky  doing. 
Thy  will  is  chaste,  it  is  thy  fancy  only 
Which  hath  polluted  thee  —  and  innocence, 
It  will  not  let  itself  be  driven  away 
From  that  world-awing  aspect.     Thou  \nlt  not, 
Thou  canst  not  end  in  this.     It  would  reduce 
All  human  creatures  to  disloyalty 
Against  the  nobleness  of  their  own  nature. 
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'Twill  justify  the  vulgar  misbelief, 
Which  holdeth  nothing  noble  in  free  will, 
Aud  trusts  itself  to  impotence  alone. 
Made  powerful  only  in  an  unknown  power. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

The  world  will  judge  me  harshly,  I  expect  it. 
Already  have  I  said  to  my  own  self 
All  thou  canst  say  to  me.     Who  but  avoids 
The  extreme,  can  he  by  going  round  avoid  it  ? 
But  here  there  is  no  choice.     Yes,  I  must  use 
Or  suffer  violence  —  so  stands  the  case ; 
There  remains  nothing  possible  but  that. 

MAX. 

Oh,  that  is  never  possible  for  thee ! 

'Tis  the  last  desperate  resource  of  those 

Cheap  souls,  to  whom  their  honour,  their  good  name, 

Is  their  poor  saving,  their  last  worthless  keep, 

Which,  having  staked  and  lost,  they  staked  themselves 

In  the  mad  rage  of  gaming.     Thou  art  rich 

And  glorious ;  with  an  unpolluted  heart 

Thou  canst  make  conquest  of  whate'er  seems  highest ! 

But  he  who  once  hath  acted  infamy 

Does  notliing  more  in  this  world. 


'O 


WALLENSTEIN  (grasps  his  hand). 

Calmly,  Max. ! 
Much  that  is  great  and  excellent  will  we 
Perform  together  yet.     And  if  we  only 
Stand  on  the  height  with  dignity,  'tis  soon 
Forgotten,  Max.,  by  what  road  we  ascended. 
Believe  me,  many  a  crown  shines  spotless  now, 
That  yet  was  deeply  sullied  in  the  w^inning. 
To  the  evil  spirit  doth  the  earth  belong. 
Not  to  the  good.     All  that  the  powers  divine 
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Si?iiil  from  iiImjvc«  am  iiiiiv<*rwil  'I--"'-  • 

Their  li^l't  it-ynvAiH  um,  their  aii 

Hut  iiuver  yet  wa»  man  enriched  by  theui : 

In  their  eterual  realm  no  iircijierty 

Ih  to  Im«  stni;^'^l«Ml  for  —  all  there  in  j^'eiieml. 

The  jewel,  tliu  all-Valued  j^old  we  win 

From  the  deceiviuj,'  jxiwers,  depraved  in  nature, 

That  dwell  beneath  the  day  and  lilenHc-«!  hunlight. 

Not  witliout  .saerifices  are  they  rendere«! 

I*n)])itiou.s,  and  there  lives  no  soul  on  earth 

'J'haL  e'er  retired  unsullied  from  their  s«i vie«*. 


MAX. 

Whate'er  is  human  to  the  human  being 

Do  1  allow  —  and  tu  the  vehement 

And  striving  spirit  readily  I  pardon 

The  excess  of  action  ;  but  to  thee,  my  general ! 

Above  all  others  make  I  large  concession. 

For  thou  must  move  a  world  and  be  the  master  — 

He  kills  thee  who  condemns  thee  to  inaction. 

So  be  it  then !  maintain  thee  in  thy  post 

By  violence.     Kesist  the  emperor, 

And  if  it  must  be  force  with  force  rejjel ; 

I  will  not  .praise  it,  yet  I  can  forgive  it. 

But  not  —  not  to  the  traitor  —  yes  !  the  word 

Is  spoken  out  — 

Not  to  the  traitor  can  I  yield  a  pardon. 

That  is  no  mere  excess !  that  is  no  error 

Of  human  nature  —  that  is  whoDy  different. 

Oh,  that  is  black,  black  as  the  pit  of  hell ! 

[Wallexstein  betrays  a  sudden  agitation. 
Thou  canst  not  hear  it  named,  and  wilt  thou  do  it  ? 

0  turn  back  to  thy  duty.     That  thou  canst, 

1  hold  it  certain.     Send  me  to  Vienna ; 

I'U  make  thy  peace  for  thee  with  the  emperor. 
He  knows  thee  not.     But  I  do  know  thee.     He 
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Shall  see  thee,  duke !  with  my  unclouded  eye, 
And  I  bring  back  his  confidence  to  thee. 


WALLENSTEIN. 

It  is  too  late !     Thou  knowest  not  what  has  happened. 


MAX. 

Were  it  too  late,  and  were  things  gone  so  far, 
That  a  crime  only  could  prevent  thy  fall, 
Then — fall!   fall  honourably,  even  as  thou  stoodest. 
Lose  the  command.     Go  from  the  stage  of  war ! 
Thou  canst  with  splendour  do  it  —  do  it  too 
With  innocence.     Thou  hast  hved  much  for  others. 
At  length  live  thou  for  thy  own  self.     I  follow  thee. 
My  destiny  I  never  part  from  thine. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

It  is  too  late !     Even  now,  while  thou  art  losing 
Thy  words,  one  after  another,  are  the  mile-stones 
Left  fast  behind  by  my  post  couriers. 
Who  bear  the  order  on  to  Prague  and  Eger. 

[Max.  stands   as   convulsed,  with  a  gesture  and 
countenance  expressing  the  most  intense  an- 
guish. 
Yield  thyself  to  it.     We  act  as  we  are  forced. 
I  cannot  give  assent  to  my  own  shame 
And  ruin.     Thou  —  no  —  thou  canst  not  forsake  me! 
So  let  us  do,  what  must  be  done,  with  dignity. 
With  a  firm  step.     What  am  I  doing  worse 
Than  did  famed  Caesar  at  the  Eubicon, 
When  he  the  legions  led  against  his  country. 
The  which  his  country  had  delivered  to  him  ? 
Had  he  thrown  down  the  sword,  he  had  been  lost. 
As  I  were,  if  I  but  disarmed  myself. 
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I  trace  out  Hoinpilnnj^'  in  uv  of  ihi«  HpiriU 
(live  nn'  hin  Iu<k,  that  oiIht  thinj?  I'll  liear. 

[M  A  X.  f/u  itfi  h  im  nhruptly.     Wai?  fvstfin,  ntnrtUd 
ajul  (irrrpov^tred,  continue*  /  aftfr  him, 

and  is   still    in    this  posture   when    TeiiZKY 
enters. 

Scene  III. 
Wallenstein,  Terzky. 

TEKZKY. 

Max.  Piccoloniini  just  left  you  ? 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Where  is  Wrangel  ? 

TERZKY. 

He  is  already  gone. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Id  such  a  hurry  ? 

TERZKY. 

It  is  as  if  the  earth  had  swallowed  him. 

He  had  scare«  left  thee,  when  I  went  to  seek  him. 

I  wished  some  words  ^^'ith  him  —  but  he  was  gona 

How,  when,  and  where,  could  no  one  tell  me.     Xay, 

I  half  beheve  it  was  the  devil  himself; 

A  human  creature  could  not  so  at  once 

Have  vanished. 

ILLO  (enters). 

Is  it  true  that  thou  wilt  send 
Octavio  ? 
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TERZKY. 
How,  Octavio  !     Whither  send  him  ? 

WALLENSTEIN. 

He  goes  to  Frauenburg,  and  will  lead  hither 
The  Spanish  and  Italian  regiments. 

ILLO. 

No! 
Nay,  heaven  forbid ! 

WALLENSTEIN. 

And  why  should  heaven  forbid  ? 

ILLO. 

Him  !  —  that  deceiver  !     Wouldst  thou  trust  to  him 
The  soldiery  ?     Him  wilt  thou  let  slip  from  thee, 
Now  in  the  very  instant  that  decides  us  — 

TERZKY. 

Thou  wilt  not  do  this  !     No  !     I  pray  thee,  no ! 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Ye  are  whimsical. 

ILLO. 

0  but  for  this  time,  duke. 
Yield  to  our  warning  !     Let  him  not  depart.  • 

WALLENSTEIN. 

And  why  should  I  not  trust  him  only  this  time. 

Who    have    always   trusted    him  ?     What,   then,   has 

happened 
That  I  should  lose  my  good  opinion  of  him  ? 
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In  roinplaiHanrc»  to  y(»ur  wliiniB,  ii<>i  iii>  "wn, 
I  iinist,  foisMoth,  ^vtj  u)i  ft  nx»t4*<i  ju(l^iii<*nt. 
Think  not  1  am  a  womau.     Having  truhtod  him 
E'en  till  t<>-<lay,  to-ilay  too  will  I  trust  him. 

TKltZKi. 

Must  it  b<'  ha  —  he  only  <     Send  another. 

WALLENSTKIN. 

It  must  1x3  he,  whom  I  myself  have  <''"-'•'•  • 
He  is  well  fitted  for  the  busine&s.     1  i  re 

I  gave  it  him. 

ILLO. 

Because  he's  an  Italian  — 
Therefore  is  he  well  fitted  for  the  business ! 

WALLENSTEiy. 

I  know  you  love  them  not,  nor  sire  nor  .son, 

liecause  that  I  esteem  them,  love  them,  visibly 

Esteem  them,  love  them  more  than  you  and  others, 

E'en  as  they  merit.     Therefore  are  they  eye-blights, 

Thorns  in  your  footpath.     But  your  jealousies, 

In  wliat  aft'ect  they  me  or  my  concerns  ? 

Are  tliey  the  worse  to  me  because  you  hate  them  ? 

Love  or  hate  one  another  as  you  will, 

1  leave  to  each  man  his  own  moods  and  likings ; 

Yet  know  the  worth  of  each  of  you  to  me. 


ILLO. 

Von  Questenberg,  while  he  was  here,  was  always 
Lurking  about  with  this  Octavio. 


WALLENSTEIN. 

It  happened  with  my  knowledge  and  permission. 
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ILLO. 

I  know  that  secret  messengers  came  to  him 
From  Gallas  -r- 

WALLENSTEIN. 

That's  not  true. 

ILLO. 

0  thou  art  bUnd, 
With  thy  deep-seeing  eyes  ! 

WALLENSTEIN. 

•Thou  wilt  not  shake 
My  faith  for  me ;  ray  faith,  which  founds  itself 
•On  the  profoundest  science.     If  'tis  false, 
Then  the  whole  science  of  the  stars  is  false ; 
For  know,  I  have  a  pledge  from  Fate  itself, 
That  he  is  the  most  faithful  of  my  friends. 

ILLO. 

Hast  thou  a  pledge  that  this  pledge  is  not  false  ? 

WALLENSTEIN. 

There  exist  moments  in  the  hfe  of  man. 

When  he  is  nearer  the  great  Soul  of  the  world 

Than  is  man's  custom,  and  possesses  freely 

The  power  of  questioning  his  destiny : 

And  such  a  moment  'twas,  when  in  the  night 

Before  the  action  in  the  plains  of  Lützen, 

Leaning  against  a  tree,  thoughts  crowding  thoughts, 

I  looked  out  far  upon  the  ominous  plain. 

My  whole  life,  past  and  future,  in  this  moment 

Before  my  mind's  eye  glided  in  procession. 

And  to  the  destiny  of  the  next  morning 

The  spirit,  tilled  with  anxious  presentiment, 

Did  knit  the  most  removed  futurity. 


19^ 
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Then  HJiid  I  alno  U)  iiiyH<,'li,  "  .>(>  runny 

DoHt  thou  coiiiniand.     They  follow  all  thy  fitars» 

And  liH  on  Home  j^ent  nunilxjr  set  th«*ir  all 

Upon  thy  single  heail,  and  only  man 

The  vesHel  of  thy  fortune.     Yet  a  day 

Will  (!onje,  when  (le.stiny  shall  ona?  nion*  ^<  attr-r 

All  these  in  many  a  several  directicjn  : 

Few  Ixi  they  who  will  stand  out  faithful  to  thee." 

1  yearned  to  know  which  one  was  faithfulest 

Of  all,  this  camp  included.     Great  destiny, 

(Jive  me  a  sign  !     And  he  shall  he  the  man, 

Who,  on  the  approaching  morning,  come«  the  first 

To  meet  me  with  a  token  of. his  love: 

And  thinking  this,  I  fell  into  a  sluml)er, 

Then  midmost  in  the  battle  was  I  led  . 

In  spirit.     Great  the  pressure  and  the  tumult ! 

Then  was  my  horse  killed  under  me :  I  sank  ; 

And  over  me  away,  all  unconcernedly, 

Drove  horse  and  rider  —  and  thus  trod  to  pieces 

I  lay,  and  panted  like  a  dying  man ; 

Then  seized  me  suddenly  a  saviour  arm  ; 

It  was  Octavio's  —  I  woke  at  once, 

'Twas  broad  day,  and  Octavio  stood  before  me. 

"  Mv  brother,"  said  he,  "do  not  ride  to-dav 

The  dapple,  as  your  wont ;  but  mount  the  horse 

Which  I  have  chosen  for  thee.     Do  it,  brother ! 

In     love    to     me.       A     strong     dream     warned     me 

so. 
It    was    the    s\viftness    of    this    horse    that    snatched 

me 
From  the  hot  pursuit  of  Bannier's  dragoons. 
My  cousin  rode  the  dapple  on  that  day. 
And  never  more  saw  I  or  horse  or  rider. 


ILLO. 


That  was  a  chance. 
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WALLENSTj:iN  {significantly). 

There's  do  such  thing  as  chance, 
And  what  to  us  seems  merest  accident 
Springs  from  the  deepest  source  of  destiny. 
In  brief,  'tis  signed  and  sealed  that  this  Octavio 
Is  my  good  angel  —  and  now  no  word  more. 

\^Hc  is  retiring. 

TERZKY. 

This  is  my  comfort  —  Max.  remains  our  hostage. 

ILLO. 

And  he  shall  never  stir  from  here  alive. 

WALLENSTEIN  {stops  and  turns  himself  around). 

Are  ye  not  like  the  women,  wlio  for  ever 

Only  recur  to  their  first  word,  although 

One  had  been  talking  reason  by  the  hour ! 

Know,  that  the  human  being's  thoughts  and  deeds 

Are  not  like  ocean  billows,  bhndly  moved. 

The  inner  world,  his  microcosmus,  is 

The  deep  shaft,  out  of  which  they  spring  eternally. 

They  grow  by  certain  laws,  like  the  tree's  fruit  — 

No  juggling  chance  can  metamorphose  them. 

Have  I  the  human  kernel  first  examined  ? 

Then  I  know,  too,  the  future  will  and  action.    [Exeunt. 


Scene  IV. 

Chamber  in  the  residence  of  PiccOLOMiNi :  Octavio  Pic- 
COLOMINI  {attired  for  travelling),  an  Adjutant. 

OCTAVIO 

Is  the  detachment  here  ? 
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ADJUTANT. 
It  waitfl  below. 

OCTAVIO. 

And  are  the  soMiors  tnisty,  adjutnnt  ? 

Say,  from  what  regiment  hast  thou  chosen  them  ? 

ADJUTANT, 
f'roni  Tiefeiibach's. 

OCTAVIO. 

That  regiment  is  loyal. 
Keep  them  in  silence  in  the  inner  court, 
Unseen  by  all,  and  when  the  signal  i^eal« 
Then  close  the  dooi-s,  keej)  watch  ujKjn  the  house. 
And  all  ye  meet  be  instantly  arrested.  [^J^jcit  Adjutant. 
1  hope  indeed  I  shall  not  need  their  service, 
So  certain  feel  I  of  my  well-laid  plans ; 
But  when  an  empire's  safety  is  at  stake 
'Twere  better  too  much  caution  than  too  little. 

Scene  V. 

A  chaniber  in  Piccolomini's  dwelling-house :  OcTAVio 
PiCCOLOMiNi,  IsoLANi,  entering. 

ISOLAJSX 

Here  am  I  —  well !  who  comes  yet  of  the  others  ? 

OCTAVIO  {with  an  air  of  myatery). 
But,  first,  a  word  with  you,  Count  Isolani 

ISOLANI  (assuming  the  same  air  of  mystery). 

Will  it  explode,  ha  ?     Is  the  duke  about 

To  make  the  attempt  ?     In  me,  friend,  you  may  place 

Full  confidence  —  nay,  put  me  to  the  proof. 


I 
I 


» 
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OCTAVIO. 
That  may  happen. 

ISOLANL 

Noble  brother,  I  am 
Not  one  of  those  men  who  in  words  are  valiant, 
And  when  it  comes  to  action  skulk  away. 
The  duke  has  acted  toward  me  as  a  friend : 
God  knows  it  is  so ;  and  I  owe  him  all ; 
He  may  rely  on  my  fidelity. 

OCTAVIO. 

That  will  be  seen  hereafter. 

ISOLANL 

Be  on  your  guard, 
All  think  not  as  I  think  ;  and  there  are  many 
Who  still  hold  with  the  court  —  yes,  and  they  say 
That  these  stolen  signatures  bind  them  to  nothing. 

OCTAVIO. 

Indeed !     Pray  name  to  me  the  chiefs  that  think  so. 

ISOLANL 

Plague  upon  them !  all  the  CfCrmans  think  so. 
Esterhazy,  Kaunitz,  Deodati,  too, 
Insist  upon  obedience  to  the  court. 

OCTAVIO. 

I  am  rejoiced  to  hear  it. 

ISOLANL 

You  rejoice? 
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OCTAVIO. 

That  tlui  ciiij'«  rnr  has  yet  such  gallant  ^Tvaril», 
And  loving  [ricndH. 

I80LANL 

Nay,  jeer  not,  I  entreat  you. 
They  are  no  such  worth Icms  fellows,  I  assure  you. 

OCTAVIO. 

I  am  assured  already,     flexi  forhid 

That  I  should  JL*st !      In  very  serious  earnest, 

I  am  rejoiced  to  see  an  honest  cause 

So  strong. 

1  SOLA  NT 

The  devil !  —  what !  —  why,  what  means  this  ? 
Are  you  not,  then  —  For  what,  then,  am  I  here  ? 

OCT.WIO. 

That  you  may  make  full  declaration,  whether 
You  will  be  called  the  friend  or  enemy 
Of  the  emperor. 

ISOLAXI  (with  an  air  of  defiance). 

That  declaration,  friend, 
I'll  make  to  him  in  whom  a  right  is  placed 
To  put  that  question  to  me. 

OCTAVIO. 

Whether,  count, 
That  right  is  mine,  this  paper  may  instruct  you. 

ISOLANI  {stammering). 

Why,  —  why  —  wJiat !  this  is  the  emperor's  hand  and 
seal  \Ii^ads, 

"  Whereas  the  officers  collectively 
Throughout  our  army  will  obey  the  orders 
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Of  the  Lieutenant-Geueral  riccoloiiiini, 

As  from  ourselves."  —  Hem  !  —  Yes  !  so  !  —  Yes  !  yes ! 

I  —  1  give  you  joy,  lieutenaDt-geueral ! 

OCTAVIO. 

And  you  submit  to  the  order  ? 

ISOLANI. 

I  — 

But  you  have  taken  me  so  by  surprise  — 
Time  for  reflection  one  must  have  — 

OCTAVIO. 

Two  minutes. 

ISOLANI. 

My  God  !  but  then  the  case  is  — 

OCTAVIO. 

Plain  and  simple. 
You  must  declare  you,  whether  you  determine 
To  act  a  treason  'gainst  your  lord  and  sovereign, 
Or  whether  you  will  serve  him  faithfully. 

ISOLANI. 

Treason  !     My  God  !     But  who  talks  then  of  treason  ? 

OCTAVIO. 

That  is  the  case.     The  prince-duke  is  a  traitor  — 
Means  to  lead  over  to  the  enemy 
The  emperor's  army.     Now,  count !  brief  and  full  — 
Say,  will  you  break  your  oath  to  the  emperor  ? 
Sell  yourself  to  the  enemy  ?     Say,  will  you  ? 

ISOLANI. 

What  mean  you  ?     I  —  I  break  my  oath,  d'ye  say 

To  his  imperial  majesty  ? 

Did  I  say  so !     Wlien,  when  have  I  said  that  ? 
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OCTAVIO. 

Yoli  Imv«  not  «aid  it  yet  —  not  yet.     Thin  instant 
I  wait  to  hear,  count,  whether  you  will  «ay  it. 

mOLANL 

A)  1   that  (iflighl.-^  iiif  nf)W,  tliat  \<mi  ^  «uinvjlf 
P)par  witness  for  iii<*  that  I  never  nni«!  so. 

CXTTAVIO. 

And  you  renouuce  the  duke  then  ? 

ISOLANI. 

If  he's  planning 
Treason  —  why,  treason  break^-   «D  ))0uds  a-sunder. 

OCTAVIO. 

And  are  determined,  too,  to  figlit  against  him  ? 

ISOLANL 

He  has  done  me  service  —  but  if  he's  a  ^^llain, 
Perdition  seize  him  !     All  scores  are  rubbed  off. 

OCTAVIO. 

I  am  rejoiced  that  you  are  so  well  disposed. 
This  ni«jjht  break  ott'  in  the  utmost  secrecy 
With  all  the  light-armed  troops  —  it  must  appear 
As  came  the  order  from  the  duke  himself. 
At  Frauenburg's  the  place  of  rendez\'ous ; 
There  will  Count  (xallas  give  you  further  orders. 

ISOLANI. 

It  shall  be  done.     But  you'll  remember  me 

With  the  emperor  —  how  well  disposed  you  found  me. 
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OCTAVIO. 

I  will  not  fail  to  mention  it  honourably. 

[£xü  IsoLANL     A  Servant  enters. 
What,  Colonel  Butler !     Show  him  up. 

laOLANl  (returning). 

Forgive  me  too  my  bearish  ways,  old  father ! 
Lord  God !  how  should  I  know,  then,  what  a  great 
Person  I  had  before  me. 

OCTAVIO. 

No  excuses ! 

ISOLANL 

I  am  a  merry  lad,  and  if  at  time 

A  rash  word  might  escape  me  'gainst  the  court 

Amidst  my  wine,  —  you  know  no  harm  was  meant. 

[£xit. 

OCTAVIO. 

You  need  not  be  uneasy  on  that  score. 
That  has  succeeded.     Fortune  favour  us 
With  all  the  otliers  only  but  as  nmch. 

Scene  VI. 

OCTAVIO  PiCCOLOMINI,  BUTLER. 
BUTLER. 

At  your  command,  lieutenant-general. 

OCTAVIO. 

Welcome,  as  honoured  friend  and  visitor. 

BUTLER. 

You  do  me  too  much  honour. 
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OCTAVIO  (nftfr  ^toih  hart  HfaUd  thrmnelrfM). 

V(iU  have  not 
It«aurin5<l  l\\it  advance*«  which  I  made  you  yeMterday 
Mi.su iidcrHto«!  thcin  a«  mere  empty  formii. 
That  wish  proci'tMhrd  from  my  heart  —  I  wa.H 
In  earnest  with  you  —  for  'tis  n(iW  a  time 
In  which  the  honest  hhould  unite  most  closely. 

BUTLER. 

Tis  only  the  like-minded  can  unite. 


OCTAVIO. 

True !  and  I  name  all  honest  men  like-minded. 

1  never  charge  a  man  i)Ut  with  tliose  acts 

To  which  his  character  delil>erately 

Impels  him  ;  for  alas  !  the   violence 

Of  blind  misunderstandings  often  thrusts 

The  very  best  of  us  from  the  right  track. 

You  came  through  Frauenburg.      Did  the  Count  Gallas 

Say  nothing  to  you  ? 


Tell  me.     He's  my  friend 


BUTLER. 

His  words  were  lost  on  me. 

OCTAVIO. 

It  grieves  me  sorely 
To  hear  it :  for  his  counsel  was  most  wise. 
I  had  myself  the  like  to  offer. 


BUTLER. 

Spare 
Yourself  the  trouble  —  me  the  embarrassment 
To  have  deserved  so  ill  your  good  opinion. 
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OCT  A  V 10. 

The  time  is  precious  —  let  us  talk  openly. 

You  know  how  matters  stand  here.     Wallenstein 

Meditates  treason  —  I  can  tell  you  further, 

He  has  committed  treason ;  but  few  hours 

Have  passed  since  he  a  covenant  concluded 

With  the  enemy.     The  messengers  are  now 

Full  on  their  way  to  Egra  and  to  Prague. 

To-morrow  he  intends  to  lead  us  over 

To  the  enemy.     But  he  deceives  himself ; 

For  prudence  wakes  —  the  emperor  has  still 

Many  and  faithful  friends  here,  and  they  stand 

In  closest  union,  mighty  though  unseen. 

This  manifesto  sentences  the  duke  — 

Recalls  the  obedience  of  the  army  from  him, 

And  summons  all  the  loyal,  all  the  honest, 

To  join  and  recognise  in  me  their  leader. 

Choose  —  will  you  share  with  us  an  honest  cause  ? 

Or  with  the  evil  share  an  evil  lot  ? 


BUTLER  (rises). 
His  lot  is  mine. 

OCTAVIO. 

Is  that  your  last  resolve  ? 


BUTLER. 

It  is. 

OCTAVIO. 

Nay,  but  bethink  you,  Colonel  Butler. 
As  yet  you  have  time.     Within  my  faithful  breast 
That  rashly  uttered  word  remains  interred. 
Recall  it,  Butler  !  choose  a  better  party ; 
You  have  not  chosen  the  right  one. 
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HLTLKU  {going). 

Any  oUuT 
Coiniiiuuds  for  ine,  liuuteuuut-general  < 

OCTAVIO. 

See  your  whiUi  hairs ;  recall  that  word ! 

ÜLTLEH. 

Farewell  I 

OCTAVIO. 

What !     Would  you  draw  tliis  good  and  gallant  «»word 
In  such  a  cause?     Into  a  curse  would  y^m 
Transform  the  gratitude  which  you  have  earned 
Hy  forty  years'  fidelity  from  Austria  ? 

BUTLER  (laughing  with  hitterru^). 
Gratitude  from  the  House  of  Austria!         [//r  ts  ^oing. 

OCTAVIO  (permits  him  to  fjo  as  far  as  thf  door.  thn\ 
calls  after  him). 
Butler ! 

BUTLER. 

AMiat  wish  you  ? 

OCTAVIO. 

How  was't  Ti^-ith  the  count  ? 

BUTLER. 

Count  ?  what  ? 

OCTAVIO  (coldly). 

The  title  that  you  wished,  I  mean. 

BUTLER  (starts  in  sudden  passion). 
Hell  and  damnation  ' 
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OCTAVIO  {coldly). 

You  petitioned  for  it  — 
And  your  petition  was  repelled  —  was  it  so  ? 

BUTLER. 

Your  insolent  scoff  shall  not  go  by  unpunished. 
Draw  ! 

OCTAVIO. 

Nay !  your  sword  to  its  sheath  !  and  tell  me  calmly 
How  all  that  happened.      1  will  nut  refuse  you 
Your  satisfaction  afterwards.     Calmly,  Butler  ! 

BUTLER. 

Be  the  whole  world  acquainted  with  the  weakness 

For  which  I  never  can  forgive  myself, 

Lieutenant-general !     Yes  ;  I  have  ambition. 

Ne'er  was  I  able  to  endure  contempt. 

It  stung  me  to  the  (^uick  that  birth  and  title  • 

Should  have  more  weiglit  than  merit  has  in  the  army, 

1  would  fain  not  be  meaner  than  my  equal, 

So  in  an  evil  hour  I  let  myself 

Be  tempted  to  that  measure.     It  was  folly  ! 

Ikit  yet  so  hard  a  penance  it  deserved  not. 

it  might  have  been  refused  ;  Init  wherefore  barb 

And  venom  the  refusal  with  contempt  ? 

Why  dash  to  earth  and  crush  with  heaviest  scorn 

The  gray-haired  man,  the  faithful  veteran  ? 

Why  to  the  baseness  of  liis  parentage 

Refer  him  with  such  cruel  roughness,  only 

Because  he  had  a  weak  hour  and  forgot  himself  ? 

But  nature  gives  a  sting  e'en  to  the  worm 

Which  wanton  power  treads  on  in  sport  and  insult. 

OCTAVIO. 

You  must  have  been  calumniated.     Guess  you 
The  enemy  who  did  you  this  ill  service  ? 
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IIUTLKK. 

Be't  who  it  will  —  a  most  low-hearted  ■ooundrel  I 
Suiiie  vile  cuurt-iiiiiiion  luuHt  it  be,  Houie  Spaniürd ; 

SoriK»  youii;^  .s(|iiire  of  some  aiKi«;nt  family, 

III  whos«;  li^^'lit  I  may  stand;  H<»m«;  ««uviouH  kiiave, 

Stuug  tu  his  soul  by  my  fair  hclf-earned  houour»  I 

OCTAVIO. 

But  tell  me,  did  the  duke  approve  that  measure  ? 

IJLTLP:ii. 

Himself  imj^elled  me  to  it,  used  his  interest 

III  my  behalf  with  nil  the  warmth  of  friendship. 

OCTAVIO. 

Ay  !  are  you  sure  of  that  ? 

BUTLER. 

I  read  the  letter. 

OCTAVIO. 

And  so  did  I  —  but  the  contents  were  different. 

[Butler  is  suddenly  strvrh. 
By  chance  I'm  in  possession  of  that  letter  — 
Can  leave  it  to  your  own  eves  to  convince  vou. 

[He  gives  him  the  letter. 

BUTLER. 

Ha  !  what  is  this  ? 

OCTAVIO. 

I  fear  me,  Colonel  Butler, 
An  infamous  game  have  they  been  playing  with  you. 
The  duke,  you  say,  impelltn;!  you  to  this  measure  ? 
Now,  in  this  letter,  talks  he  in  contempt 
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Concerning  you  ;  counsels  the  minister 

To  give  sound  chastisement  to  your  conceit, 

For  so  he  calls  it. 

[butler  reads  through  the  letter ;  his  knees  tremble^ 
he  seizes  a  chair  and  sinks  down  in  it. 
You  have  no  enemy,  no  persecutor ; 
There's  no  one  wishes  ill  to  you.     Ascribe 
The  insult  you  received  to  the  duke  only. 
His  aim  is  clear  and  palpable.     He  wished 
To  tear  you  from  your  emperor :  he  hoped 
To  gain  from  your  revenge  what  he  well  knew 
(What  your  long-tried  fidelity  convinced  him) 
He  ne'er  could  dare  expect  from  your  calm  reason. 
A  blind  tool  would  he  make  you,  in  contempt 
Use  you,  as  means  of  most  abandoned  ends. 
He    has    gained   his   point.      Too    well    has   he    suc- 
ceeded 
In  luring  you  away  from  that  good  path 
On  which  you  had  been  journeying  forty  years ! 

BUTLER  (his  voice  trembling). 
Can  e'er  the  emperor's  majesty  forgive  me  ? 

OCTAVIO. 

More  than  forgive  you.     He  would  fain  compensate 
For  that  affront,  and  most  unmerited  grievance 
Sustained  by  a  deserving  gallant  veteran. 
From  his  free  impulse  he  confirms  the  present 
Which  the  duke  made  you  for  a  wicked  purpose. 
The  regiment,  which  you  now  command,  is  yours. 

[Butler  attempts  to  rise,  sinks  down  again.  He 
labours  inwardly  with  violent  emotions ;  tries 
to  speak  and  cannot.  At  length  he  takes  his 
sword  from  the  belt,  and  offers  it  to  PlCCO- 
lominl 
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OCTAVIO. 

Wliat  wi.sh  you  ?     Kec<jllect  yourHelf,  fheucL 

BUTLEK. 

Take  it 

OCTAVIO. 

But  to  what  purpose  t     Calm  yourself. 

BUTLER. 

0  take  it  I 
I  am  no  longer  worthy  of  this  sword. 

OCTAVIO. 

Receive  it  then  anew,  from  my  hands  —  and 
Wear  it  with  honour  for  the  right  cause  ever. 

BUTLEIi. 

Perjure  myself  to  such  a  gracious  sovereign  ? 

OCTAVIO. 

You'll  make  amends.     Quick  !  break  off  from  the  duke  ! 

BUTLER. 

Break  off  from  him  ! 

OCTAVIO. 

What  now  ?     Bethink  thyself. 

BUTLER  (iw  longer  governing  his  emotion). 
Only  break  off  from  him  ?     He  dies  !  he  dies  I 

OCTAVIO. 

Come  after  me  to  Frauenburg,  where  now 
All  who  are  loyal  are  assembling  under 
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Counts  Altringer  and  Gallas.     Many  others 
I've  brought  to  a  remembrance  of  their  duty : 
This  night  be  sure  that  you  escape  from  Pilsen. 

BUTLER  {strides  up  and  down  in  excessive  agitation, 
then  steps  up  to  Oct  A  v  10  with  resolved  countenance). 

Count  Piccolomini !  dare  that  man  spiak 
Of  honour  to  you,  who  once  broke  his  troth  ? 

OCTAVIO. 

He  who  repents  so  deeply  of  it  dares. 

BUTLER. 

Then  leave  me  here  upon  my  word  of  honour  I 

OCTAVIO. 

What's  your  design  ? 

BUTLER. 

Leave  me  and  my  regiment. 

OCTAVIO. 

I  have  full  confidence  in  you.     But  tell  me 
What  are  you  brooding  ? 

BUTLER. 

That  the  deed  will  tell  you. 
Ask  me  no  more  at  present.     Trust  to  me. 
Ye  may  trust  safely.     By  the  living  Ood, 
Ye  give  him  over,  not  to  his  good  angel ! 
Farewell.  [Exit  Butler. 

SERVANT  {enters  with  a  billet). 

A  stranger  left  it,  and  is  gone. 
The  priuce-duke's  horses  wait  for  you  below. 

[Exit  Servant. 
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OCTAVIO  (reudn). 

••  He  Hure,  make  ha«U? !      Your  faithful  IwilauL' 
—  Ü  ihat  I  had  Init  left  thiH  town  Miind  me. 
To  s]»lil  iijK)!)  a  ruck  wj  near  the  havn  ' 
Away  !     Tlii.s  i«  no  longer  a  8afe  pla«  •• 
For  me  !     Where  can  my  »ou  be  tarrying  I 


Scene  VII. 

OcTAVio  and  Max.  Piccolominl 

Max.  enters  almost  in  a  state  of  derangement,  from 
extreme  ayüation ;  his  eyes  roll  wildly,  his  walk 
is  2i/isteady,  and  he  appears  not  to  observe  hiA 
father,  who  stands  at  a  distance,  and  yazes  at  him 
unth  a  countenance  expressive  of  compassion.  Hf 
paces  with  long  strides  through  the  chamber,  then 
stands  still  again,  and  at  last  throws  himself  into 
a  chair,  staring  vacantly  at  the  object  directly  U- 
fore  him. 

OCTAVIO  (advances  to  him). 

I  am  going  off,  my  son. 

[licceiving  no  ansxcer,  he  takes  his  hand. 
Mv  son,  farewell 

MAX. 

Farewell. 

OCTAVIO. 

Thou  wilt  soon  follow  me  ? 

MAX. 

I  follow  thee  ? 
Thy  way  is  crooked  —  it  is  not  my  way. 

[OcTAVio  drops  his  hand  and  starts  back. 
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Oh,  hadst  thou  been  but  simple  and  sincere, 
Ne'er  had  it  come  to  this  —  all  had  stood  otherwise. 
He  had  not  done  that  foul  and  horrible  deed, 
The  virtuous  had  retained  their  influence  over  him : 
He  had  not  fallen  into  the  snares  of  villains. 
Wherefore  so  like  a  thief  and  thief's  accomplice 
Didst  creep  behind  him  lurking  for  thy  prey  ! 
Oh,  unblest  falsehood  !     Mother  of  all  evil ! 
Thou  misery-making  demon,  it  is  thou 
That  sinkest  us  in  perdition.     Simple  truth, 
Sustainer  of  the  world,  had  saved  us  all ! 
Father,  I  will  not,  I  cannot  excuse  thee ! 
Wallenstein  has  deceived  me  —  oh,  most  foully  ! 
But  thou  hast  acted  not  much  better. 

OCTAVIO. 

Son, 
My  son,  ah  !  I  forgive  thy  agony  ! 

MAX.  (rises  and  contemplates  his  father  with  looks 
of  suspicion). 

Was't  possible  ?  hadst  thou  the  heart,  my  father, 
Hadst  thou  the  heart  to  drive  it  to  such  lengths, 
With  cold  premeditated  purpose  ?     Thou  — 
Hadst  thou  the  heart  to  wish  to  see  him  guilty 
Rather  than  saved  ?     Thou  risest  by  his  fall. 
Octavio,  'twill  not  please  me. 

OCTAVIO. 

God  in  heaven ! 

MAX. 

Oh,  woe  is  me !  sure  I  have  changed  my  nature. 
How  comes  suspicion  here  —  in  the  free  soul  ? 
Hope,  confidence,  belief,  are  gone ;  for  all 
Lied  to  me,  all  that  I  e'er  loved  or  honoured. 
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No,  no!  in»t  all  !     Sim  —  hIm«  y-fl  Iivi-h  for  me, 

And  «ho  \H  inu\  and  «»jx-n  an  t}i<'  licfivünfi ! 

Drci'it  is  every wlien*,  liyjKMriHV, 

Muixier,  and  |>oiÄf>ninvf,  treawm,  i»erjury  : 

The  Hiii^de  holy  «pot  i«  our  love, 

The  only  unprofaned  in  liunmn  nature. 

OCTAVIO. 
Max.  —  we  will  go  together.      Twill  be  better. 

MAX. 

What  ?  ere  I've  taken  a  last  parting  leave. 

The  very  last  —  no,  never ! 

OCTAVIO. 

Spare  thyself 

The  pang  of  necessary  separation. 

Come  with  me  !     Come,  my  son  ! 

l^Attcmpts  to  take  hint  trith  him. 

MAX. 

No !  as  sure  as  God  lives,  no  ! 

OCTAVIO  (^more  urgently). 
Come  with  me,  I  command  thee !  I,  thy  father. 

MAX. 

Command  me  what  is  human.     I  stay  here. 

OCTAVIO. 

Max. !  in  the  emperor's  name  I  bid  thee  come. 

MAX. 

No  emperor  has  power  to  prescribe 

Laws  to  the  heart ;  and  wouldst  thou  wish  to  rob  me 
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Of  the  sole  blessing  which  my  fate  has  left  me, 
Her  sympathy  ?     Must  then  a  cruel  deed 
Be  done  with  cruelty  ?     The  unalterable 
Shall  I  perform  ignobly  —  steal  away, 
With  stealthy  coward  flight  forsake  her  ?     No  ! 
She  shall  behold  my  sufieriug,  my  sore  anguish. 
Hear  the  complaints  of  the  disparted  soul, 
And  weep  tears  o'er  me.     Oh !  the  human  race 
Have  steely  souls  —  but  she  is  as  an  angel. 
From  the  black  deadly  madness  of  despair 
Will  she  redeem  my  soul,  and  in  soft  words 
Of  comfort,  plaining,  loose  this  pang  of  death  ! 

OCTAVIO. 

Thou  wilt  not  tear  thyself  away ;  thou  canst  not. 
Oh,  come,  my  son !     I  bid  thee  save  thy  virtue. 

MAX. 

Squander  not  thou  thy  words  in  vain. 
The  heart  I  follow,  for  I  dare  trust  to  it. 

OCTAVIO  (trembling  and  losing  all  self-command). 

Max. !  Max. !  if  that  most  damned  thing  could  be, 

If  thou  —  my  son  —  my  own  blood  —  (dare  I  tliiuk 

it?) 
Do  sell  thyself  to  him,  the  infamous, 
Do  stamp  this  brand  upon  our  noble  house, 
Then  shall  the  world  behold  the  horrible  deed, 
And  in  unnatural  combat  shall  the  steel 
Of  the  son  trickle  with  the  father's  blood. 


MAX. 

Oh,  hadst  thou  always  better  thought  of  men, 
Thou  liadst  then  acted  better.     Curst  suspicion, 
Uulioly,  miserable  doubt !     To  him 
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Ncthitig  on  earth  rt'iiiaiiiH  uuwrencbdd  and  ürm 
Who  ha«  no  faith. 

OCTAVIO. 

And  if  I  tniHt  thy  heart, 
Will  it  be  always  in  thy  i>ower  to  follow  it 

MAX. 

The  hi'art's  voice  thou  hast  not  o'erpowered  —  as  little 
Will  Wallensteiu  be  able  to  o'erpower  it. 

OCTAVIO. 

0,  Max. !  1  see  thee  never  more  again ! 

MAX. 

Unworthy  of  thee  wilt  thou  never  see  ma 

OCTAVIO. 

I  go  to  Frauenburg  —  the  Pappenheimers 
1  leave  thee  here,  the  L<.)thriiigs  too ;  Tsokana 
And  Tiefen  bach  remain  here  to  protect  thee. 
They  love  thee,  and  are  faithful  to  their  oath, 
And  will  far  rather  fall  in  gallant  contest 
Than  leave  their  rightful  leader  and  their  honour. 

MAX. 

Relv  on  this,  T  either  leave  mv  life 

In  the  struggle,  or  conduct  them  out  of  Pilsen. 

OCTAVIO. 

Farewell,  my  son ! 

MAX. 

Farewell ! 

OCTAVIO. 

How  !  not  one  look 
Of  filial  love  ?     Xo  grasp  of  the  hand  at  parting  ? 


i 
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It  is  a  bloody  war  to  which  we  are  going, 
And  the  event  uncertain  and  in  darkness. 
So  used  we  not  to  part  —  it  was  not  so ! 
Is  it  then  true  ?     I  have  a  son  no  longer  ? 

[Max.  falls  into  his  arms,  they  hold  each  other  for 
a  lo7ig  time  in  a  speechless  embrace,  then  go 
away  at  different  sides. 

{The  curtain  drojos.^ 


ACT   III. 

Scene  I. 

A  chamber  in  the  house  of  the  Duchess  of  Friedland. 

Countess  Terzky,  Thekla,  Lady  Neubrunn  {the  two 
latter  sit  at  the  same  table  at  work). 

COUNTESS  (ivatching  them  from  the  opposite  side^. 

So  you  have  nothing  to  ask  me  —  nothing  ? 
I  have  been  waiting  for  a  word  from  you. 
And  could  you  then  endure  in  all  this  time 
Not  once  to  speak  his  name  ? 

[Thekla  remaining  silent  the  Countess  rises  and 
advances  to  her. 

Why,  how  comes  this  ? 
Perhaps  I  am  already  grown  superfluous, 
And  other  ways  exist,  besides  through  me  ? 
Confess  it  to  me,  Thekla  :  have  you  seen  him  ? 

THEKLA. 

To-day  and  yesterday  I  have  not  seen  him. 

COUNTESS. 

And  not  heard  from  him,  either  ?     Come,  be  open. 
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THKKLA. 
No  syllable. 

COUNTK88. 

And  still  you  are  »o  calm  7 

THKKLA. 

I  am. 

COUNTESS. 

May  it  please  you,  leave  u«,  Lady  Xeubrunn. 

[iJjnl  Lady  Neubrunn. 

Scene  IL 
The  Countess,  Tuekla. 

COUNTESS. 

It  does  not  please  me,  princess,  that  he  holds 
Himself  so  still,  exactly  at  this  time. 

thekla. 

Exactly  at  this  time  ? 

COUNTESS. 

He  now  knows  all 
Twere  now  the  moment  to  declare  himself 

THEKLA- 

If  I'm  to  understand  you,  speak  less  darkly. 

COUNTESS. 

Twas  for  that  purpose  that  I  bade  her  leave  us. 

Thekla,  you  are  no  more  a  child.     Your  heart 

Is  no  more  in  nonage :  for  you  love, 

And  boldness  dwells  with  love  —  that  you  have  proved 
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^our  nature  moulds  itself  upon  your  father's 

More  than  your  mother's  spirit.     Therefore  may  you 

Hear  what  were  too  much  for  her  fortitude. 

THEKLA. 

Enough :  no  further  preface,  I  entreat  you. 
A.t  once,  out  with  it  I     Be  it  what  it  may, 
It  is  not  possible  that  it  should  torture  me 
More  than  this  introduction.     What  have  you 
lo  say  to  me  ?     Tell  me  the  whole,  and  briefly  ! 

COUNTESS. 

You'll  not  be  frightened  — 

THEKLA. 

Name  it,  I  entreat  you. 

COUNTESS. 

It  hes  within  your  power  to  do  your  father 
A  weighty  service  — 

THEKLA. 

Lies  within  my  power. 

COUNTESS. 

Max.  Piccolomini  loves  you.     You  can  link  him 
Indissolubly  to  your  father. 

THEKLA. 
I? 

What  need  of  me  for  that  ?     And  is  he  not 
Already  linked  to  him  ? 

COUNTESS. 

He  was. 
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TIIKKLA. 

And  whenfforc 
Should  he  not  ixj  f»o  now  —  not  be  so  alwayn  ? 

COÜNTE88. 

Mr  cleaves  to  the  emperor  tea 

TIIEKLA. 

Not  more  than  duty 
And  honour  may  demand  of  him. 

COUNTESS. 

We  a«k 

Proofs  of  his  love,  and  not  proofs  of  his  honour. 
Duty  and  honour ! 

Those  are  aniMtzuous  words  with  many  moanings. 
You  should  interpret  them  for  him:  his  love 
Should  be  the  sole  detiner  of  his  honour. 

THEKLA. 

How? 

COUNTESS. 

The  emperor  or  you  must  he  renounce 

THEKLA. 

He  will  accompany  my  father  gladly 

In  his  retirement.     From  himseK  you  heard, 

How  much  he  wished  to  lay  aside  the  sword. 

COUNTESS. 

He  must  not  lay  the  sword  aside,  we  mean ; 
He  must  unsheath  it  in  your  father's  cause. 
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THEKLA. 

He'll  spend  with  gladness  and  alacrity 

His  life,  his  heart's  blood  in  my  father's  cause, 

U  shame  or  injury  be  intended  him. 

COUNTESS. 

You  will  not  understand  me.     Well,  hear  then  :  — 
Your  father  has  fallen  off  from  the  emperor, 
And  is  about  to  join  the  enemy 
With  the  whole  soldiery  — 

THEKLA. 

Alas,  my  mother ! 

COUNTESS. 

There  needs  a  great  example  to  draw  on 
The  army  after  him.     The  Piccolomini 
Possess  the  love  and  reverence  of  the  troops ; 
They  govern  all  opinions,  and  wherever 
They  lead  the  way,  none  hesitate  to  follow. 
The  son  secures  the  father  to  our  interests  — 
You've  much  in  your  hands  at  this  moment. 

THEKLA. 

Ah, 

My  miserable  mother !  what  a  death-stroke 
Awaits  thee  !     No  !  she  never  will  survive  it. 

COUNTESS. 

She  will  accommodate  her  soul  to  that 

Which  is  and  must  be.     I  do  know  your  mother ! 

The  far-off  future  weighs  upon  her  heart 

With  torture  of  anxiety ;  but  is  it 

Unalterably,  actually  present, 

She  soon  resigns  herself,  and  bears  it  calmly. 
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TIIKKLA. 

( >  my  forelxMlinj^'  bcMoiii !     Kveri  now, 
KVii  now  'tiH  hunj,  that  icy  baud  of  horror  I 
And  iny  ynuii«<  Iioihj  lie«  Hhudticrin^  in  it«  j^aflp; 
I  kiirw  iL  wrll  —  no  Hoonur  had  I  enUTwI, 
An  heavy  uniinouH  prcseutiiuent 
K<*vwil(ul  to  luo  that  BpiritH  of  de>ath  were  hovering 
Over  my  happy  fortune.      But  wliy  think  I 
First  of  myself  ?     My  mother !     0  my  mother  I 

C0UNTK88. 

Calm  yourself!     Break  not  out  in  vain  lamenting! 
Preserve  you  for  ycjur  father  the  firm  friend, 
And  for  yourself  the  lover,  all  will  yet 
Prove  good  and  fortunate. 

THEKLA. 

Prove  good  !     What  good  ? 
Must  we  not  part ;  part  ne'er  to  meet  again  ? 

COUNTESS. 

He  parts  not  from  you  !     He  cannot  part  from  yoa. 

THEKLA. 

Alas,  for  his  sore  anguish !     It  will  rend 
His  heart  asunder. 

COUNTESS. 

If  indeed  he  loves  you, 
His  resolution  will  be  speedily  taken. 

THEKLA. 

His  resolution  will  be  speedily  taken  — 
Oh,  do  not  doubt  of  that !     A  resolution  : 
Does  there  remain  one  to  be  taken  ? 
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COUNTESS. 

Hush! 
Collect  yourself !     I  hear  your  mother  coming. 

THEKLA. 

How  shall  I  bear  to  see  her  ? 

COUNTESS. 

Collect  yourself. 

Scene  III. 
To  them  enter  the  Duchess. 

DUCHESS  (^0  the  countess). 

Who  was  here,  sister  ?     I  heard  some  one  talking, 
And  passionately,  too. 

COUNTESS. 

Nay,  there  was  no  one. 

DUCHESS. 

I  am  growing  so  timorous,  every  trifling  noise 
Scatters  my  spirits,  and  announces  to  me 
The  footstep  of  some  messenger  of  evil. 
And  you  can  tell  me,  sister,  what  the  event  is  ? 
Will  he  agree  to  do  the  emperor's  pleasure, 
And  send  the  horse  regiments  to  tlie  cardinal  ? 
Tell  me,  has  he  dismissed  Von  Questenberg 
With  a  favourable  answer  ? 

COUNTESS. 

No,  he  has  not. 
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DUCHF.88. 

Alas !  then  ull  Ih  IohI  !     I  hl'h  ii  coiuitig, 

TIh^  worHt  tliat  can  come !     Veis,  they  will  depose  him, 

The  accurstni  buHJiieHH  of  the  Hirgenhhur^^  diet 

Will  all  l)e  acted  o'er  again  ! 


COUNTESS. 

No !  never ! 
Make  your  heart  easy,  fiiater,  a«  to  that. 

[TnKKLA,  in  fxtrevie  ayitutvui,  throw»  hrrsflf  upon 
her  mother y  and  enfold«  her  in  her  arms, 
weeping. 

DUCHESS. 

Ves,  my  poor  child ! 

Thou  too  hast  lost  a  most  atlectionale  g'xlmother 

In  the  empress.     Oh,  that  stern,  unl»ending  man  ! 

In  this  unhappy  marriage  what  have  I 

Not  suffered,  not  endured  ?     For  even  as  if 

I  had  been  linked  on  to  some  wheel  of  fire 

That  restless,  ceaseless,  whirls  imf»etuous  onward, 

1  have  passed  a  life  of  frights  and  horror^  with  him, 

And  ever  to  the  brink  of  some  abyss 

With  dizzy  headlong  violence  he  bears  me. 

Nay,  do  not  weep,  my  child.     Let  not  my  sufferings 

Presignify  unhappiness  to  thee. 

Nor  blacken  with  their  shade  the  fate  that  waits  thee 

Their  lives  no  second  Friedland ;  thou,  my  child, 

Hast  not  to  fear  thy  mother's  destiny. 

THEKLA. 

Oh,  let  us  supplicate  him,  dearest  mother ! 
Quick  !  quick  !  here's  no  abiding-place  for  us. 
Here  every  coming  hour  broods  into  life 
Some  new  aftrightful  monster. 
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DUCHESS. 

Thou  wilt  share 
An  easier,  calmer  lot,  my  child !     We,  too, 
I  and  thy  father,  witnessed  happy  days. 
Still  think  I  with  delight  of  those  first  years, 
Wlien  he  was  making  progress  with  glad  effort, 
When  his  ambition  was  a  genial  fire. 
Not  tliat  consuming  flame  which  now  it  is. 
The  emperor  loved  him,  trusted  him ;  and  all 
He  undertook  could  not  but  be  successful. 
But  since  that  ill-starred  day  at  Regensburg, 
Which  plunged  him  headlong  from  his  dignity, 
A  gloomy,  uncompanionable  spirit, 
unsteady  and  suspicious,  has  possessed  him. 
His  quiet  mind  forsook  him,  and  no  longer 
Did  he  yield  up  himself  in  joy  and  faith 
To  his  old  luck  and  individual  power ; 
But  thencefortli  turned  his  heart  and  best  affections 
All  to  those  cloudy  sciences  which  never 
Have  yet  made  happy  him  who  followed  them. 

COUNTESS. 

You  see  it,  sister !  as  your  eyes  permit  you, 

But  surely  this  is  not  the  conversation 

To  pass  the  time  in  which  we  are  waiting  for  him. 

You  know  he  will  be  soon  here.    Would  you  have  him 

Find  her  in  this  condition  ? 


DUCHESS. 

Come,  my  child ! 
Come,  wipe  away  thy  tears,  and  show  thy  father 
A  cheerful  countenance.     See,  the  tie-knot  here 
Is  off ;  this  hair  must  not  hang  so  dishevelled. 
Come,  dearest  1  dry  thy  tears  up.     They  deform 
Thy  gentle  eye.     Well,  now  —  wliat  was  I  saying? 
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Yes,  in  gowl  tnith,  IIiIh  Piccoloinini 

Is  a  most  noble  and  deserving  gentleman. 

CXJL'.NTESS. 

That  is  he,  aiater  I 

THEKLA  {to  the  cOüNTKöö,  With  marks  of  grtcU  oppres- 

tion  of  spirits). 

Aunt,  you  will  excuse  me  ?   [Is  going. 

COUNTESS. 
But,  whither  ?     See,  your  fntlir-r  comee 

THEKLA. 

I  cannot  see  him  now. 

COUNTESS. 

Nay,  but  bethink  you. 

TIIEKLA. 

Believe  me,  I  cannot  sustain  his  presence. 

COUNTESS. 

But  he  will  miss  you,  will  ask  after  you. 

DUCHESS. 

What,  now  ?     WTiy  is  she  going  ? 

COUNTESS. 

She's  not  well 

DUCHESS  {anxiously). 

"What  ails,  then,  my  beloved  child  ? 

[Both  folhw  the  Princess,  and  endeavour  to  detain 
h^r.  During  this  Wallenstein  appears,  eji- 
gaged  in  conrersatioji  irith  Illo. 
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Scene  IV. 

Wallenstein,  Illo,  Countess,  Duchess,  Thekla. 

wallenstein. 
All  quiet  in  the  camp  ? 

ILLO. 

It  is  all  quiet. 

wallenstein. 

In  a  few  hours  may  couriers  come  from  Prague 

With  tidings  that  this  capital  is  ours. 

Then  we  may  drop  the  mask,  aud  to  the  troops 

Assembled  in  this  town  make  known  the  measure 

And  its  result  together.     In  such  cases 

Example  does  the  whole.     Whoever  is  foremost 

Still  leads  the  herd.     An  imitative  creature 

Is  man.     The  troops  at  Prague  conceive  no  other, 

Than  that  the  Pilsen  army  has  gone  through 

The  forms  of  homage  to  us ;  and  in  Pilsen 

They  shall  swear  fealty  to  us,  because 

The  example  has  been  given  them  by  Prague. 

Butler,  you  tell  me,  has  declared  himself  ? 

ILLO. 

At  his  own  bidding,  unsolicited. 

He  came  to  offer  you  liimself  and  regiment. 

wallenstein. 

I  find  we  must  not  give  imphcit  credence 
To  every  warning  voice  that  makes  itself 
Be  listened  to  in  the  heart.     To  hold  us  back, 
Oft  does  the  lying  spirit  counterfeit 
The  voice  of  truth  and  inward  revelation, 
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ScatUiriiig  falw;  oraclen.      Ami  thuH  have  I 
To  entreat  forgiveneHS  for  that  «ecrctly. 
I've  \vr«)ii^'rMl  this  honounilih.«  gallant  man, 
This  liutl»;r :  for  a  fwliug  of  the  which 
I  am  not  master  (fear  I  wouM  not  call  it), 
Creeps  o'er  me  instantly,  with  sense  of  shuddering, 
At  his  a|»j)roach,  and  .stops  love's  joyous  motion. 
And  tliis  same  man,  agfiinst  whom  I  am  warned, 
This  honest  man  is  he  who  reaches  to  me 
The  first  plwlge  of  my  fortune. 

ILLO. 

And  doubt  not 
That  his  example  will  win  over  to  you 
The  best  men  in  the  army. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Go  and  send 
Tsolaui  hither.     Send  him  immediately. 
He  is  under  recent  obligations  to  me: 
With  him  will  I  commence  the  trial,     (k).    [Exit  Illo. 

WALLENSTEIN  (tunis  hirtisclf  around  to  the  fffmali^). 

Lo,  there's  the  mother  with  the  darling  daughter. 
For  once  we'll  have  an  interval  of  rest  — 
Come !  my  heart  yearns  to  live  a  cloudless  hour 
In  the  beloved  circle  of  my  family. 

COUNTESS. 

'Tis  loug  since  we've  been  thus  together,  brother. 

WALLENSTEIN  {to  the  COUNTESS,  €Lsid£). 

Can  she  sustain  the  news  ?     Is  she  prepared  ? 

COUNTESS. 

Xot  yet. 


I 
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WALLKXSTEIN. 

Come  here,  my  sweet  girl !     Seat  thee  by  me, 
For  there  is  a  good  spirit  ou  thy  hps. 
Thy  mother  praised  to  me  thy  ready  skill ; 
She  says  a  voice  of  melody  dwells  in  thee, 
Which  doth  enchant  the  soul.     Now  such  a  voice 
Will  drive  away  from  me  the  evil  demon 
That  beats  his  black  wings  close  above  my  head. 

DUCHESS. 

Where  is  thy  lute,  my  daughter  ?     Let  thy  father 
Hear  some  small  trial  of  thy  skill. 

THEKLA. 

My  mother 
I  — 

DUCHESS. 

Trembling  ?     Come,  collect  thyself.     Go,  cheer 
Thy  father. 

THEKLA. 

0  my  mother  !     I  —  I  cannot. 

COUNTESS. 

How,  what  is  that,  niece  ? 

THEKLA  {to  the  COUNTESS). 

0  spare  me  —  sing  —  now  —  in  this  sore  anxiety 
Of  the  overburdened  soul  —  to  sing  to  him 
Who  is  thrusting,  even  now,  my  mother  headlong 
Into  her  grave. 

DUCHESS. 

How,  Thekla  !  Humoursome  ! 
What !  shall  thy  father  have  expressed  a  wish 
In  vain  ? 


I 
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COrNTK88. 
IIuiu  1.4  the  lute. 

TIIKKLA. 

My  itod  !  how  can  I  — 
[TVif  orrhfHtrn  phn/H.  iJiirintj  thr  ritomrllo 
Thkkla  exprfHHfs  in  her  f/fMuren  and  nmnte- 
nance  the  struf/tjle  of  htr  feeliiujs  ;  and  at  the 
vwnient  that  she  sfiimld  }>€giii  to  aiiuj  rontrarts 
herself  tofffther,  as  onr  nhuflderiiuf,  throws  the 
iiistrii lilt  lit  (Inini,  II lul  retires  abruptly. 

DUCHESS. 

My  child !  Oh,  is  she  ill  — 

WALLEXSTEIN. 

WTiat  ails  the  maiden  ? 
Say,  is  she  often  so  ? 

COUNTESS. 

Since  then  herself 
Has  now  betrayed  it,  I  too  must  no  long 
Conceal  it. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

What? 

COUNTESS. 

She  loves  him ! 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Loves  him  ?    Whom  ? 

COUNTESS. 

Max.  does  she  love  !  Max.  Piccolomini ! 

Hast  thou  never  noticed  it  ?     Xor  yet  my  sister  ? 
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DUCHESS. 

Was  it  this  that  lay  so  heavy  on  her  heart  ? 

God's  blessing  on  thee,  my  sweet  child  !     Thou  needest 

Never  take  shame  upon  thee  for  thy  choice. 

COUNTESS. 

This  journey,  if  'twere  not  thy  aim,  ascribe  it 

To  thine  own  self.     Thou  shouldst  have  chosen  another 

To  have  attended  her. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

And  does  he  know  it  ? 

COUNTESS. 

Yes,  and  he  hopes  to  win  her ! 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Hopes  to  win  her ! 
Is  the  boy  mad  ? 

COUNTESS. 

Well  —  hear  it  from  themselves. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

He  thinks  to  carry  off  Duke  Friedland's  daughter ! 

Ay  ?     The  thought  pleases  me. 

The  young  man  has  no  grovelling  spirit. 

COUNTESS. 

Since 
Such  and  such  constant  favour  you  have  shown  him  — 

WALLENSTEIN. 

He  chooses  finally  to  be  my  heir. 

And  true  it  is,  I  love  the  youth ;  yea,  honour  him. 


I 
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\'t\a  inu'-i  lie  then-inru  be  in)  u.tuj^htcr'H  hunhiaDd  ? 
Ih  it  ilauglil«r.s  only  ?     Im  ii  uuly  childreu 
That  we  iiiUHt  show  our  favour  by  ? 

DUCHESS. 

His  noble  tlisposition  and  his  manner«  — 

WALLKN8TEIN. 

Win  him  my  lieart,  hut  not  my  daughter. 


DUCHESS. 

His  rank,  his  ancestors  — 


Then 


WALLENSTEIN. 

Ancestors !     A\Tiat  ? 
He  is  a  subject,  and  my  son-in-law 
I  will  seek  out  upon  the  thrones  of  Europe. 

DUCHESS. 

0  dearest  Albrecht !     Climb  we  not  too  high 
Lest  we  should  fall  too  low. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

"\Miat !  have  I  paid 
A  price  so  heavy  to  ascend  this  eminence, 
And  jut  out  high  al)ove  the  common  herd, 
Only  to  close  the  mighty  part  I  play 
In  life's  great  drama  with  a  common  kinsman  ? 
Have  I  for  this  —    [Stops  suddenly,  repressing  himself. 

She  is  the  only  thing 
That  will  remain  behind  of  me  on  earth ; 
And  I  will  see  a  crown  around  her  head, 
Or  die  in  the  attempt  to  place  it  there. 

1  hazard  all  —  all !  and  for  this  alone, 
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To  lift  her  into  greatness  — 

Yea,  in  this  moment,  in  the  which  we  are  speaking  — 

[He  recollects  himself. 
And  I  must  now,  like  a  soft-hearted  father, 
Couple  together  in  good  peasant  fashion 
The  pair  that  chance  to  suit  each  other's  liking  — 
And  I  must  do  it  now,  even  now,  when  I 
Am  stretching  out  the  wreath  that  is  to  twine 
My  full  accomplished  work  —  no  !  she  is  the  jewel, 
Which  I  have  treasured  long,  my  last,  my  noblest, 
And  'tis  my  purpose  not  to  let  her  from  me 
For  less  than  a  king's  sceptre. 

DUCHESS. 

O  my  husband ! 
You're  ever  building,  building  to  the  clouds, 
Still  building  higher,  and  still  higher  building. 
And  ne'er  reflect,  that  the  poor  narrow  basis 
Cannot  sustain  the  giddy  tottering  column. 

WALLENSTEIN  {to  the  COUNTESS). 

Have  you  announced  the  place  of  residence 
Which  I  have  destined  for  her  ? 

COUNTESS. 

No !  not  yet, 
Twere  better  you  yourself  disclosed  it  to  her. 

DUCHESS. 

How  ?     Do  we  not  return  to  Carinthia  then  ? 

WALLENSTEIN. 

No. 

DUCHESS. 

And  to  no  other  of  your  lands  or  seats  ? 
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WALLKNSTEIH. 

You  would  uot  be  secure  there. 

iJLLUh.SS. 

Not  06care 

In  the  emperor's  realms,  boiieath  the  emperor's 
Protection  ? 

WALLKNHTKIN. 

FriecUaiid's  wife  may  \ie  pf-imitted 
No  longer  to  hope  that. 

DUCHEsa. 

O  God  in  heaven  I 
And  have  you  brought  it  even  to  this  1 

WALLENSTEIS. 

Id  Holland 

You'll  find  protection. 

DUCHESS. 

In  a  Lutheran  country  ? 
What  ?     And  you  send  us  into  Lutheran  countries  ? 

WALLEXSTEIN. 

Duke  Franz  of  Lauenburg  conducts  you  thither. 

DUCHESS. 

Duke  Franz  of  Lauenburg  ? 

The  ally  of  Sweden,  the  emperor's  enemy  ? 

W.AXLEXSTEIX. 

The  emperor's  enemies  are  mine  no  longer. 
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DUCHESS  {casting  a  look  of  terror  on  the  duke  and  the 

countess). 

Is  it  then  true  ?     It  is.     You  are  degraded  : 
Deposed  from  the  command  ?     0  God  in  heaven  . 

COUNTESS  (aside  to  the  duke). 

Leave  her  in  this  beHef.     Thou  seest  she  cannot 
Support  the  real  truth. 


Scene  V. 
To  them  enter  Count  Terzky. 

COUNTESS. 

Terzky ! 
What  ails  him  ?     Wliat  an  image  of  affright ! 
He  looks  as  he  had  seen  a  ghost. 

TERZKY  (leading  wallenstein  aside). 
Is  it  thy  command  that  aU  the  Croats  — 

wallenstein. 

Mine! 
terzky. 
We  are  betrayed. 

wallenstein. 
What? 

TERZKY. 

They  are  off !     This  night 
The  Jägers  likewise  —  all  the  villages 
In  the  whole  round  are  empty. 
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WALLENHTKIN. 

Isolaui  1 

TKHZKY. 

Hiiii  thou  luist  sent  away.      Yes,  surely. 

WALLKNSTKIX. 
TKIiZKY. 

No?     Hast  thou  not  scut  hirii  off?     Nor  Deodati  ? 
They  are  vanished,  both  of  them. 

Scene  VI. 

To  tfiem  enter  Illo. 

ILLO. 
Has  Terzky  told  thee  ? 

TERZKY. 

fle  knows  alL 

ILLO. 

And  likewise 
That  Esterhaz}^  Goetz,  Maradas,  Kaunitz, 
Kolatto,  Palli,  have  forsaken  thee. 

TERZKY. 

Damnation ! 

WALLENSTEIS  {winks  at  them). 

Hush  ! 

COUNTESS  {who  has  heen  watching  them  anxiously  from 
the  distance  and  noic  advances  to  them). 

Terzky  \    Heaven  !    What  is  it  ?    ^Mlat  has  happened  ? 


i 
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WALLENSTEIN  {scarcely  Steppressing  his  emotions). 
Nothing !  let  us  be  gone ! 

TERZKY  (following  him). 

Theresa,  it  is  nothing. 

COUNTESS  (^holding  him  back'). 

Nothing  ?     Do  I  not  see  that  all  the  life-blood 
Has  left  your  cheeks  —  look  you  not  like  a  ghost  ? 
That  even  my  brother  but  affects  a  calmness  ? 

PAGE  (Renters'). 

An  aide-de-camp  inquires  for  the  Count  Terzkv. 

[Terzky  follows  the  Page. 

WALLEN  STEIN. 

Go,  hear  his  business.  [To  Illo. 

This  could  not  have  happened 
So  unsuspected  without  mutiny. 
Who  was  on  guard  at  the  gates  ? 

illo. 

'Twas  Tiefenbach. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Let  Tiefenbach  leave  guard  without  delay, 

And  Terzky's  grenadiers  reUeve  him.        [Illo  is  going. 

Stop! 
Hast  thou  heard  aught  of  Butler  ? 

ILLO. 

Him  I  met: 
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llu  will  Ihj  here  luiiiwlf  iijiiii'j^liaU'ly. 
liutlur  iTiiijiiii.H  uiishakfii. 

[  I  MO  t  i,t       W  \  r  I  KNHTKLN  M  foUowilUj  him, 

COÜNTEÖH. 

TiOt  him  not  leave  thee,  sister!  go,  dftain  him  ! 
There's  some  misfortuue. 

DUCHESS  {rlin/jiruj  to  him). 

Gracious  Heaven  !    WTiat  is  it  ? 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Be  tranquil !  leave  me,  sister  !  dearest  wife ! 
We  are  in  camp,  and  this  is  naught  unusual ; 
Here  storm  and  sunshine  follow  one  another 
With  rapid  interchanges.     These  tierce  spirits 
Cliamp  the  curb  angrily,  and  never  yet 
Did  quiet  bless  the  temples  of  the  leader ; 
If  I  am  to  stay,  go  you.     Tlie  plaints  of  women 
111  suit  the  scene  where  men  must  act. 

[He  is  y(nng  :  Tekzky  returns, 

TERZKY. 

Remain  here.     From  this  window  must  we  see  it. 

WALLENSTEIN  (^to  the  COUNTESS). 

Sister,  retire ! 

COUNTESS. 

No  —  never ! 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Tis  my  wilL 


^ 
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TERZKY  {leads   the  countess  aside,   and  drawing  her 

attention  to  the  duchess). 
Theresa ! 

DUCHESS. 

Sister,  come !  since  he  commands  it. 


Scene  VII. 

Wallestein,  Terzky. 

WALLENSTEIN  {stepping  to  the  window). 
What  now,  then  ? 

TERZKY. 

There  are  strange  movements  among  all  the  troops, 

And  no  one  knows  the  cause.     Mysteriously, 

With  gloomy  silentness,  the  several  corps 

Marshal  themselves,  each  under  its  own  banners ; 

Tiefenbach's  corps  make  threatening  movements ;  only 

The  Pappenheimers  still  remain  aloof 

In  their  own  quarters  and  let  no  one  enter. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Does  Piccolomini  appear  among  them  ? 

TERZKY. 

We  are  seeking  him  :  he  is  nowhere  to  be  met  with. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

What  did  the  aide-de-camp  deliver  to  you  ? 

TERZKY. 

My  regiments  had  despatched  him  ;  yet  once  more 

They  swear  fidelity  to  thee,  and  wait 

The  shout  for  onset,  all  prepared,  and  eager. 
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WALLKSHTKIN. 

But  whence  arose  this  laruru  in  the  camp? 
It  should  hjiv(!  been  kc|)t  w^Tet  from  tlie  urujy 
Till  fuiluiM'  li.nl  «If.  idf.l  f.i!  im  :if  I'nigue. 

TERZKY. 

Oh,  that  thou  hadst  believetl  me !     Yester-evening 
Did  we  conjure  thee  not  to  let  that  skulker, 
That  fox,  ( )ctaviu,  pass  the  ^ates  of  l'ils<*n. 
Tlinii  L':iv»'st  hiiu  til}'  o^vii  li(i?s4's  to  flee  from  thee. 

WALLEN8TKIN. 

The  old  tune  still !     Now,  once  for  all,  no  more 
Of  this  suspicion —  it  is  doting  folly. 

TERZKY. 

Thou  didst  confide  in  Isolaui  too; 

And  lo !  he  was  the  first  that  did  desert  thea 

WALLENSTEIN. 

It  was  but  yesterday  I  rescued  him 

From  abject  wretchedness.     Let  that  go  by ; 

I  never  reckoned  yet  on  gratitude. 

And  wherein  doth  he  wrong  in  going  from  me  ? 

He  follows  still  the  god  whom  all  his  life 

He  has  worsliipped  at  the  gaming-table.     With 

My  fortune  and  my  seeming  destiny 

He  made  the  bond  and  broke  it,  not  with  me. 

I  am  but  the  ship  in  which  his  hopes  were  stowed 

And  with  the  which,  well-pleased  and  confident. 

He  traversed  the  open  sea ;  now  he  beholds  it 

In  eminent  jeopardy  among  the  coast-rocks, 

And  hurries  to  preserve  his  wares.     As  light 

As  the  free  bird  from  the  hospitable  twig 

"Where  it  had  nested  he  flies  off  from  me : 
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No  human  tie  is  snapped  betwixt  us  two. 
Yea,  he  deserves  to  find  himself  deceived 
Who  seeks  a  heart  in  the  untliinking  man. 
Like  shadows  on  a  stream,  the  forms  of  life 
Impress  their  characters  on  the  smooth  forehead, 
Naught  sinks  into  the  bosom's  silent  death : 
Quick  sensibility  of  pain  and  pleasure 
Moves  the  light  fluids  lightly  ;  but  no  soul 
Warmeth  the  inner  frame. 

TERZKY. 

Yet,  would  I  rather 
Trust  the  smooth  brow  than  that  deep  furrowed  one. 


Scene  VIII. 

Wallenstein,  Terzky,  Illo. 

ILLO  {who  enters  agitated  with  rage). 
Treason  and  mutiny ! 

TERZKY. 

And  what  further  now  ? 

ILLO. 

Tiefenbach's  soldiers,  when  I  gave  the  orders 
To  go  oft'  guard  —  nmtinous  villains  ! 

TERZKY. 

Well ! 

WALLENSTEIN. 

What  followed  ? 

ILLO. 

They  refused  obedience  to  them 
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Tfclt/KV. 
Firo  OD  tlifüi  instantly  !     Give  out  the  order. 

WALLKNHTKIX. 

Geutly  I  wliat  cause  did  they  assign  ? 

ILLO. 

No  other. 
They  said,  had  right  to  issue  orders  but 
Lieutenant-General  PiccolominL 

WALLENSTEIN  {in  a  convuUion  of  agony). 

Wliat  ?     How  is  that  ? 

ILLO. 

He  takes  that  office  on  him  by  commission. 
Under  sign-manual  from  the  emperor. 

TERZKY. 

From  the  emperor  —  hearest  thou,  duke  ? 

ILLO. 

At  his  incitement 
The  generals  made  that  stealthy  flight  — 

TERZKY. 

Duke,  hearest  thou  ? 

ILLO. 

Caraffa  too,  and  Montecuculi, 

Are  missiug,  ^^'ith  six  other  generals, 

All  whom  he  had  induced  to  follow  him. 

This  plot  he  has  long  had  in  writing  by  him 

From  the  emperor ;  but  'twas  finally  concluded. 


ß 
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With  all  the  detail  of  the  operation, 

Some  days  ago  with  the  Envoy  Questenberg. 

[Wallenstein  sinks  down  into  a  chair  and  covers 
his  face. 

TERZKY. 

Oh,  hadst  thou  but  believed  me ! 


Scene  IX. 
To  them  enter  the  Countess. 

COUNTESS. 

This  suspense, 
This  horrid  fear  —  I  can  no  longer  bear  it. 
For  heaven's  sake  tell  me  w^hat  has  taken  place  ? 

ILLO. 

The  regiments  are  falling  off  from  us. 

TERZKY. 

Octavio  Piccolomini  is  a  traitor. 

COUNTESS. 

0  my  foreboding !  [^Rushes  out  of  the  room. 

TERZKY. 

Hadst  thou  but  believed  me ! 
Now  seest  thou  how  the  stars  have  lied  to  thee. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

The  stars  lie  not ;  but  w^e  have  here  a  work 
Wrought  counter  to  the  stars  and  destiny. 
The  science  is  still  honest :  this  false  heart 
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Forces  a  lie  on  the  trutli-U*lliiig  heaven. 

On  a  divine  hiw  divinatiun  d-mIh  ; 

Where  nalure  deviaten  from  thai  law,  and  Ktuniblea 

Out  of  her  limits,  tln-r«?  all  Hcience  err».  ! 

True  I  did  not  HUH|x*ct  I      Were  it  HU]MfrMtitioD 

Never  hy  such  HUBpicion  to  have  affronted  d 

The  human  form,  oh,  may  the  time  ne'er  come 

In  which  I  shame  me  of  the  infirmity. 

The  wildest  savage  drinks  not  with  the  victim 

Into  whose  breast  he  mean.^to  plunge  the  sword. 

This,  this,  Octavio,  was  no  hero's  detxl :  , 

'Twas  not  thy  ^»nidence  that  did  conquer  mine; 

A  bad  heart  triumphed  o'er  an  honest  one. 

No  shield  received  the  assassin  stroke ;  thou  plungesi 

Thy  weapon  on  an  unprotected  breast  — 

Against  such  weapons  I  am  but  a  child 


Scene  X. 

To  tluse  enter  Butler. 

TERZKY  (meeting  hitn). 
Oh,  look  there,  Butler !     Here  we've  still  a  friend  ! 

WALLENSTEIN  (meets  him  with  outspread  arms  and  em- 
braces him  with  warmth). 

Come  to  my  heart,  old  comrade !     Not  the  sun 

Looks  out  upon  us  more  revivingly, 

In  the  earliest  month  of  spring, 

Than  a  friend's  countenance  in  such  an  hour. 

BUTLER. 

My  general ;  I  come  — 


I 
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WALLENSTEIN  {leaning  on  butler's  shoulder). 

Knowest  thou  already 
That  old  man  has  betrayed  me  to  the  emperor. 
What  sayest  thou  ?     Thirty  years  have  we  together 
Lived  out,  and  held  out,  sharing  joy  and  hardship. 
We  have  slept  in  one  camp-bed,  drank  from  one  glass, 
One  morsel  shared  !     1  leaned  myself  on  him. 
As  now  I  lean  me  on  thy  faithful  shoulder. 
And  now  in  the  very  moment  when,  all  love, 
All  confidence,  my  bosom  beat  to  his 
He  sees  and  takes  the  advantage,  stabs  the  knife 
Slowly  into  my  heart. 

[^He  hides  his  face  on  Butler's  breast 

BUTLER. 

Forget  the  false  one. 
What  is  your  present  purpose  ? 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Well  remembered  ! 
Courage,  my  soul !     I  am  still  rich  in  friends, 
Still  loved  by  destiny  ;  for  in  the  moment 
That  it  unmasks  the  plotting  hypocrite 
It  sends  and  proves  to  me  one  faithful  heart. 
Of  the  hypocrite  no  more !     Think  not  his  loss 
Was  that  wliich  struck  the  pang :  Oh,  no !  his  treason 
Is  that  which  strikes  the  pang !     No  more  of  him  ! 
Dear  to  my  heart,  and  honoured  were  they  both, 
And  the  young  man  —  yes  —  he  did  truly  love  me, 
He  —  he  —  has  not  deceived  me.     But  enough. 
Enough  of  this  —  swift  counsel  now  beseems  us. 
The  courier,  whom  Count  Kinsky  sent  from  Prague, 
I  expect  him  every  moment :  and  whatever 
He  may  bring  with  him  we  must  take  good  care 
To  keep  it  from  the  mutineers.     Quick  then  1 
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DrHptitch  wiiiii*  inewH'!ij?«T  you  cAii  rely  on 
To  iiu'H  Uiui,  und  conduct  him  to  nie. 

[  I  LUi  M  going. 

HUTLKK  {detaining  him). 
My  general,  wli^m  »»xpect  you  then  ? 

WALLFNSTKIN. 

The  a>urier 
Who  brings  me  word  of  the  event  at  Prague. 

BUTLKU  (hcHitatiluj). 

Hem! 

WALLKNSTEIX. 

And  what  now  ? 

BUTLER. 

You  do  not  know  it  ? 

WALLENSTEIN. 

WeU  ? 

BUTLER. 

From  what  that  lamm  in  the  camp  arose  ? 

WALLENSTEIN. 

From  what  ? 

BUTLER. 

That  courier  — 

WALLENSTEIN  (irith  eager  expectation). 

WeU? 

BUTLEB. 

Is  ahready  here. 
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TERZKY  and  ILLO  {at  the  same  time). 
A-lready  here  ? 

WALLENSTEIN. 

My  courier  ? 

BUTLER. 

For  some  hours. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Ä.nd  I  not  know  it  ? 

BUTLER. 

The  sentinels  detain  him 
[n  custody. 

ILLO  {stamping  with  his  foot). 
Damnation  ! 

BUTLER. 

And  his  letter 
Was  broken  open,  and  is  circulated 
Through  the  whole  camp. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

You  know  what  it  contains  ? 

BUTLER. 

Question  me  not ! 

TERZKY. 

Illo  !  alas  for  us. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Hide  nothing  from  me  —  I  can  bear  the  worst. 
Prague  then  is  lost.     It  is.     Confess  it  freely. 
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BUTLKH. 

Ych!  Pra^e  in  lost.     And  ull  ihe  Heveral  regimeiiU 

At  liutlwi'iss,  TalH>r,  I'ruuiiuu,  Küiii;,Mijj;rat'/, 

Al  llrumi,  and  Znayiii,  have  forsaken  you, 

And  taken  the  oathH  uf  fe^ilty  anew 

To  the  emperor.     Yourwdf,  with  KinHky,  Terzky, 

And  111«)  have  Ijeen  sentenced. 

[Tkkzkv  (uul  Illo  fj'prf HS  alarm  and  fury.     WaL- 
LKNSTKIN    r« /lilt  I ns  firm   )i nil  inlln  tul . 

WALLENSTKIN. 

Tis  decided ! 
'Tis  well !     I  have  received  a  sudden  cure 
Froni  all  the  pan«^s  of  doubt :  with  steady  stream 
Once  niuie  my  life-bhxKl  tluws !     My  mjuI's  secure! 
In  the  night  only  Friedland  stars  can  l)eam. 
Lingering  irresolute,  with  fitful  fears 
1  drew  the  sword  — 'twas  with  an  inward  strife. 
While  yet  the  choice  was  mine.     Tlie  nmrderous  knife 
Is  lifted  for  my  heart !     Doubt  disappears  ! 
I  tight  now  for  my  head  and  for  my  Ufa 

\^Ejcit  Wallenstein  ;  the  others  follow  him. 


Scene  XI. 

COUNTESS  TERZKY  {enters  from  a  side  room). 

I  can  endure  no  longer.     No!  \^Looks  around  her, 

WTiere  are  they  ! 
No  one  is  here.     They  leave  me  all  alone, 
Alone  in  this  sore  anguish  of  suspense. 
And  T  must  wear  the  outward  show  of  calmness 
Before  my  sister,  and  shut  in  within  me 
The  pangs  and  agonies  of  my  crowded  bosom. 
It  is  not  to  be  borne.     If  all  should  fail ; 
If  —  if  be  must  go  over  to  the  Swede«, 
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An  empty-handed  fugitive,  and  not 

As  an  ally,  a  covenanted  equal, 

A  proud  commander  with  his  army  following, 

If  we  must  wander  on  from  laud  to  laud, 

Like  the  Count  Palatine,  of  fallen  greatness 

An  ignominious  monument.     But  no  ! 

That  day  I  will  not  see  !     And  could  himself 

Endure  to  sink  so  low,  I  would  not  bear 

To  see  him  so  low  sunken. 


Scene  XII. 

Countess,  Duchess,  Thekla. 

THEKLA  {endeavouring  to  hold  hack  the  DUCHESS). 
Dear  mother,  do  stay  here ! 

DUCHESS. 

No  !     Here  is  yet 
Some  frightful  mystery  that  is  hidden  from  me. 
Why  does  my  sister  shun  me  ?     Don't  I  see  her 
Full  of  suspense  and  anguish  roam  about 
From  room  to  room  ?     Art  thou  not  full  of  terror  ? 
And  what  import  these  silent  nods  and  gestures 
Which  stealth  wise  thou  exchangest  with  her  ? 

THEKLA. 

Nothing 
Nothing,  dear  mother ! 

DUCHESS  {to  the  countess). 
Sister,  I  will  know. 
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C0UNTE8S. 

Wliat  boots  it  now  to  hidf  it  from  her  ?     Sooner 

( )r  laltT  .she  iiiUHt  learu  to  lu'ur  and  Ix.'ar  it. 

'Tis  nut  the  time  now  to  indulge  infirmity ; 

CVmrage  beseems  u«  now,  a  heart  coHect, 

And  (ixercise  and  pn-vious  <!      '   'rie 

Of  fortitude.     One  word,  an.    ,.    ;  with  it! 

Sister,  you  are  dehided.     You  l>elieve 

The  duke  ha.s  been  deposed  —  the  duke  Is  not 

Deposed  —  he  is  — 

TIIKKLA  {(/oi/ij  to  the  COUXTE88). 

Wliat  ?  do  you  wish  to  kiU  her  ? 

COUNTESS. 
The  duke  is  — 

THEKLA  {throwing  her  arms  around  her  mother). 

Oh,  stand  fiim  1  stand  firm,  my  mother! 

COUNTESS. 

Revolted  is  the  duke ;  he  is  preparing 
To  join  the  enemy ;  the  army  leave  him. 
And  all  has  failed. 


Scene  XIIL 
A  spctcious  room  in  the  Duke  of  Friedlands  Palace. 

wallexsteix  {in  armour). 

Thou  hast  gained  thy  point,  Octa\'io  !    Once  more  am  I 
Almost  as  friendless  as  at  Eegensburg. 
There  I  had  nothing  left  me  but  mvself : 

o  « 
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But  what  one  man  can  do  you  have  now  experience. 

The  twigs  have  you  hewed  off,  and  here  I  stand 

A  leafless  trunk.     But  in  the  sap  within 

Lives  the  creating  power,  and  a  new  world 

May  sprout  forth  from  it.     Once  already  have  I 

Proved  myself  worth  an  army  to  you  —  I  alone ! 

Before  the  Swedish  strength  your  troops  had  melted ; 

Beside  the  Lech  sank  Tilly,  your  last  hope ; 

Into  Bavaria,  like  a  winter  torrent, 

Did  that  Gustavus  pour,  and  at  Vienna 

In  his  own  palace  did  the  emperor  tremble. 

Soldiers  were  scarce,  for  still  the  multitude 

Follow  the  luck :  all  eyes  were  turned  on  me, 

Their  helper  in  distress ;  the  emperor's  pride 

Bowed  itself  down  before  the  man  he  had  injured. 

Twas  I  must  rise,  and  with  creative  word 

Assemble  forces  in  the  desolate  camps. 

I  did  it.     Like  a  god  of  war  my  name 

Went  through  the  world.    The  drum  was  beat;  and, 

lo! 
The  plough,  the  workshop  is  forsaken,  all 
Swarm  to  the  old  familiar  long-loved  banners; 
And  as  the  wood-choir  rich  in  melody 
Assemble  quick  around  the  bird  of  wonder. 
When  first  his  throat  sw^ells  with  his  magic  song, 
So  did  the  warlike  youth  of  Germany 
Crowd  in  around  the  image  of  my  eagle. 
I  feel  myself  the  being  that  I  was. 
It  is  the  soul  that  builds  itself  a  body. 
And  Friedland's  camp  will  not  remain  unfilled. 
Lead  then  your  thousands  out  to  meet  me  —  true ! 
They  are  accustomed  under  me  to  conquer, 
But  not  against  me.     If  the  head  and  limbs 
Separate  from  each  other,  'twill  be  soon 
Made  manifest  in  which  the  soul  abode. 

[Illo  and  Terzky  enter. 
Courage,  friends  !  courage  !  we  are  still  unvanquished ; 
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I  ff«l  my  fnniiii^  linn  ;  tiv»f  n*j<inieiit«,  IVrzky, 
An*  still  <»ur  own,  üikI  r»iiLlfr'M  gallant  lutnyn; 
Ami  (in  host  of  sixU^uu  thouHand  Sw»r<li'M  to-morrow. 
I  was  not  Htronger  whon,  nine  yean« 
1  marfluMl  forth,  with  ;;la«l  hf^irt  anci  iii;^n  oi  iioj-»*j, 

To  COnnU'T   (  In  Iii;iii\     fm    fill-   criUK'Kir 


SCKNK    \1V. 

Wali.knstkin,  \iA/),  Tkrzky. 

{To  them  enter  Neumann,  who  UatU  Tkkzky  a9u£«,  atul 

talks  vnth  him.) 

TEKZKY. 

What  do  they  want  ? 

WALLENSTEIN. 

What  DOW  ? 

TERZKY. 

Ten  öuirassiers 
From  Pappenheim  request  leave  to  address  you 
In  the  name  of  the  regiment. 

WALLENSTEIX  (hastily  to  NEUMANN). 

Let  them  enter, 

[Exit  Neumann. 

This 
May  end  in  something.     Mark  you.     They  are  still 
Doubtful,  and  mav  be  won. 
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Scene  XV. 

Wallenstein,  Terzky,  Illo,  ten  Cuirassiers  {led  hy 
an  Anspessade,  ^  march  up  and  arrange  them- 
selves, after  the  word  of  command,  in  one  front  he- 
fore  the  Duke,  a7id  make  their  obeisance.  He  takes 
his  hat  off,  and  immediately  covers  himself  again). 

ANSPESSADE. 

Halt!     Front!  Present! 

WALLENSTEIN  {after  he  has  run  through  them  with  his 
eye,  to  the  anspessade). 

I  know  thee  well.    Thou  art  out  of  Bruggen  in  Flanders : 
Thy  name  is -Mercy. 

ANSPESSADE. 

Henry  Mercy. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Thou  wert  cut  off  on  the  march,  surrounded  by  the 
Hessians,  and  didst  fight  thy  way  with  an  hundred  and 
eighty  men  through  their  thousand. 

ANSPESSADE. 

'Twas  even  so,  general ! 

WALLENSTEIN. 

What  reward  hadst  thou  for  this  gallant  exploit  ? 

1  Anspessade,  in  German,  Gefreiter,  a  soldier  inferior  to  a  cor- 
poral, but  above  the  sentinels.  The  German  name  implies  that 
he  is  exempt  from  mounting  guard. 
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ANHI'EKKAhK. 

That  whi«  h   I   nakM  for:  the  honour  Ut  terve  iu  thi« 
(•(»r]»H. 

WALLKN8TKIN  (tumiiuj  to  a  Mfcond). 

Thou   wert   iiiiiou;^   the  volunttM^rs  that   seized   uikI 
made  booty  of  thti  Swedwh  Imttory  at  Alteiibur;^. 

öECONIi  CUIKAHblKK. 

Yes,  general 

WALLKN8TEIN. 

I  forget  no  one  with  whom  I  have  exchanged  worda 
(A  pause.)     Who  sends  you  ? 

ANSPESSADE. 

Your  noble  regiment,  the  cuirassiers  of  PiccolominL 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Why  does  not  your  colonel  deliver  in  your  ruquesL 
according  to  the  custom  of  s«'ivi<H  ? 

ANSPESSADE. 

Because  we  would  first  know  whom  we  serve. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Begin  your  address. 

ANSPESSADE  {giving  the  word  of  command). 
Shoulder  your  arms ! 

WALLENSTEIN  (turning  to  a  third). 
Thy  name  is  Risbeck ;  Cologne  is  thy  birthplace. 
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THIRD  CUIRASSIER. 

Kisbeck  of  Cologne. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

It  was  thou  that  broughtest  in  the  Swedish  colonel 
Dubald,  prisoner,  in  the  camp  at  Nuremberg. 

THIRD  CUIRASSIER. 

It  was  not  I,  general. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Perfectly  right !     It   was  thy   elder  brother :  thou 
hadst  a  younger  brother,  too :  where  did  he  stay  ? 

THIRD    CUIRASSIER. 

He  is  stationed  at  Olmutz,  with  the  imperial  army. 

WALLENSTEIN  (to  the  ANSPESSADE).  . 

Now  then  —  begin. 

ANSPESSADE. 

There  came  to  hand  a  letter  from  the  emperor 
Commanding  us  — 

WALLENSTEIN  {interrupting  Mm). 
Who  chose  you  ? 

ANSPESSADE. 

Every  company 
Drew  its  own  man  by  lot. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Now  !  to  the  business. 
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AKRPRHHADK. 

111.  If  rain»,  to  liHiul  ji  l«'tt«T  from  iJn*  Miii^mr 
( 'uiiiiiiaiidm^'  11-   '  "11"'tively,  from  una: 
All  (lutirH  of  0!  ••.  to  withdraw, 

Becuusc  thou  wert  an  eiiüiny  aud  traitor. 

WALLh.Nnifci.S. 

And  what  did  you  determioe  ? 

ANSPE88ADE. 

All  our  comrades 
At  Brauiiau,  l>ud weiss,  Prague,  and  01  mutz,  have 
Obeyed  already  ;  and  the  regiments  here, 
Tiefenbach  and  Toscano,  instantly 
Did  follow  their  example.      But  —  but  we 
Do  not  l^lieve  that  thou  art  an  enemy 
And  traitor  to  thy  country,  hold  it  merely 
For  lie  and  trick,  and  a  trumped-up  Spanish  stor}* ! 

[With  warmth. 
Thyself  shall  tell  us  what  thy  purpose  is. 
For  we  have  found  thee  still  sincere  and  true : 
No  mouth  shall  interpose  itself  betNsixt 
The  gallant  general  and  the  gallant  troopa 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Therein  I  recognise  my  Pappenheimers. 

ANSPESSADE. 

And  this  proposal  makes  thy  regiment  to  thee : 

Is  it  thy  purpose  nierely  to  preserve 

In  thine  own  hands  this  military  sceptre, 

Wliich  so  becomes  thee,  which  the  emperor 

Made  over  to  thee  by  a  covenant  f 

Is  it  thy  purpose  merely  to  remain 

Supreme  commander  of  the  Austrian  armies  ? 
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We  will  stand  by  thee,  general !  and  guarantee 
Thy  honest  rights  against  all  opposition. 
And  should  it  chance  that  all  the  other  regiments 
Turn  from  thee,  by  ourselves  we  will  stand  forth 
Thy  faithful  soldiers,  and,  as  is  our  duty, 
Far  rather  let  ourselves  be  cut  to  pieces 
Than  suffer  thee  to  fall.     But  if  it  be 
As  the  emperor's  letter  says,  if  it  be  true, 
That  thou  in  traitorous  wise  wilt  lead  us  over 
To  the  enemy,  which  God  in  heaven  forbid ! 
Then  we  too  will  forsake  thee,  and  obey 
That  letter  — 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Hear  me,  children ! 

ANSPESSADE. 

Yes,  or  no. 

There  needs  no  other  answer. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Yield  attention. 
You're  men  of  sense,  examine  for  yourselves ; 
Ye  think,  and  do  not  follow  with  the  herd : 
And  therefore  have  I  always  shown  you  honour 
Above  all  others,  suffered  you  to  reason ; 
Have  treated  you  as  free  men,  and  my  orders 
Were  but  the  echoes  of  your  prior  suffrage. 

ANSPESSADE. 

Most  fair  and  noble  has  thy  conduct  been 

To  us,  my  general !     With  thy  confidence 

Tliou  hast  honoured  us,  and  shown  us  grace  and  favour 

Beyond  all  other  regiments ;  and  thou  seest 

We  follow  not  the  common  herd.     We  will 

Stand  by  thee  faithfully.     Speak  but  one  word  — 
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Til}'  \M»nl  shall  Hatisfy  n"  •*'  -•   ••   in  fi»»t 
A  lr«;is(»ri  whii  h  Lliou  ii;  -that 

Thou  iinMincst  not  U)  lea<l  thu  army  over 
Tu  the  eueiiiy  ;  nor  e'er  betray  thy  country. 

WALLKN8TEIN. 

Mr,  lint  an;  ihey  bcLrayin^.     The  eiuiK.Tur 

lialh  siicriliced  uie  to  iny  eneniien, 

Anil  I  must  fall,  unless  uiy  gallant  troops 

Will  rescue  me.     See!     1  confide  in  you. 

And  he  your  hearts  my  stron^'hold !     At  thi>  hn-ast 

The  aim  is  taken,  at  this  hoary  head. 

This  is  your  Spanish  gratitude,  this  is  our 

Requital  for  that  murderous  fight  at  Liitzen ! 

For  this  we  threw  the  naked  breast  against 

The  halbert,  made  for  this  the  frozen  earth 

Our  bed,  and  the  hard  stone  our  pillow !  never  stream 

Too  rapid  for  us,  nor  wood  too  impervious ; 

With  cheerful  spirit  we  pursued  that  ^lansfeldt 

Through  all  the  turns  and  windings  of  his  tb^jht: 

Yea,  our  whole  life  was  but  one  restless  march  : 

And  homeless,  as  the  stirring  \\'ind,  we  travelled 

O'er  the  war- wasted  earth.     And  now,  even  now, 

That  we  have  well-nigh  finished  the  hanl  toil, 

The  unthankful,  the  curse-laden  toil  of  weapons. 

With  faithful  indefatigable  arm 

Have  rolled  the  hea\T  war-load  up  the  hill. 

Behold  !  this  boy  of  the  emperor's  bears  away 

The  honours  of  the  peace,  an  easy  prize ! 

He'll  weave,  forsooth,  into  his  flaxen  locks 

The  olive-branch,  the  hard-earned  ornament 

Of  this  gray  head,  grown  gray  beneath  the  helmet. 

AXSPESSADE. 

That  shall  he  not,  while  we  can  hinder  it ! 
No  one,  but  thou,  who  hast  conducted  it 
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With  fame,  shall  end  this  war,  this  frightful  war. 

Thou  leadest  us  out  to  the  bloody  field 

Of    death ;    thou    and    no    other    shalt    conduct    us 

home, 
Eejoicing,  to  the  lovely  plains  of  peace  — 
Shalt  share  with  us  the  fruits  of  the  long  toil. 


WALLENSTEIN. 

Wliat !  Think  you  then  at  length  in  late  old  age 

To  enjoy  the  fruits  of  toil  ?     Believe  it  not. 

Never,  no  never,  will  you  see  the  end 

Of  the  contest !  you  and  me,  and  all  of  us. 

This  war  will  swallow  up !     War,  war,  not  peace, 

Is  Austria's  wish;  and  therefore,  because  I 

Endeavoured  after  peace,  therefore  T  fall. 

For  what  cares  Austria  how  long  the  war 

Wears  out  the  armies  and  lays  waste  the  world  ! 

She  will  but  wax  and  grow  amid  tlie  ruin 

And  still  win  new  domains. 

[T/te  Cuirassiers  express  agitation  hy  their  gestures, 

Ye're  moved  - —  I  see 
A  noble  rage  flash  from  your  eyes,  ye  warriors ! 
Oh,  that  my  spirit  might  possess  you  now 
Daring  as  once  it  led  you  to  the  battle ! 
Ye  would  stand  by  me  with  your  veteran  arms, 
Protect  me  in  my  rights ;  and  this  is  noble ! 
But  think  not  that  you  can  accomplish  it. 
Your  scanty  number !  to  no  purpose  will  you 
Have  sacrificed  you  for  your  general.      [Confidentially. 
No !  let  us  tread  securely,  seek  for  friends ; 
The  Swedes  have  proffered  us  assistance,  let  us 
Wear  for  a  while  the  appearance  of  good- will. 
And  use  them  for  your  profit,  till  we  both 
Carry  the  fate  of  Europe  in  our  hands. 
And  from  our  camp  to  the  glad  jubilant  world 
Lead  peace  forth  witli  the  garland  on  her  head ! 
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ANKPKHHADK. 

Tis  then  Imt  iiiere  ap]iearunceH  which  thou 
l)<iHt  put  on  with  tin;  Swfde  I     Thou'It  not  lx;tray 
Tht^  finiKTor  ?     Wilt  i»(»t  turn  uh  into  Swede«  ? 
'riii.s  i.s  the  only  tliinf^'  whi<:li  we  deHire 
To  learn  from  thee. 


WALLKN8TKIN. 

What  care  I  for  the  Swedes  ? 

I  hate  thom  a.s  I  haUt  the  pit  of  hell, 

And  under  Providence  I  trust  right  soon 

To  chase  them  to  their  homes  across  their  Baltic. 

My  cares  are  only  for  the  whole :  I  have 

A  heart  —  it  hleeds  within  me  for  the  rniserie« 

And  piteous  proanin;^s  of  my  fellow  Germans. 

Ye  are  hut  common  men,  hut  yet  ye  think 

AVith  minds  not  common  ;  ye  appear  to  me  f 

Worthy  hefore  all  others,  that  I  whisper  thee 

A  little  word  or  two  in  confidence ! 

See  now !  already  for  full  fifteen  years. 

The  war-torch  has  continued  buniing,  yet 

No  rest,  no  pause  of  conflict.     Swede  and  German, 

Papist  and  Lutheran  !  neither  wUl  give  way  d 

To  the  other ;  every  hand's  against  the  other.  ^ 

Each  one  is  party  and  no  one  a  judge. 

Where  shall  this  end  ?     ^^^lere's  he  that  will  unravel 

This  tangle,  ever  tangling  more  and  more  ? 

It  must  be  cut  asunder. 

I  feel  that  I  am  the  man  of  destiny, 

And  trust,  with  your  assistance,  to  accomplish  it. 


i 
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Scene  XVI. 

To  these  enter  Butler. 

BUTLER  {jpassionately). 
General  1  this  is  not  right ! 

WALLENSTEIN. 

What  is  not  right  ? 

BUTLER. 

It  must  needs  injure  us  with  all  honest  men. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

But  what  ? 

BUTLER. 

It  is  an  open  proclamation 
Of  insurrection. 

WALLEN  STEIN. 

Well,  well  —  but  what  is  it  ? 

BUTLER. 

Count  Terzky's  regiments  tear  the  imperial  eagle 
From  off  his  banners,  and  instead  of  it 
Have  reared  aloft  their  arms. 

ANSPESSADE  (abruptly  to  the  cuirassiers). 

Right  about !     March  ! 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Cursed  be  this  counsel,  and  accursed  who  gave  it ! 

[To  the  Cuirassiers,  who  are  retiring. 
Halt,  children,  halt !     There's  some  mistake  in  this  ; 


üj 
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Hark!     I  will  jmiiiHh  it  Heverely.'    »Stop! 

Tin;}'  do  not  hear.     (To  \u.o.)     Ö0  afl«r  theiu,  aiwure 

tli(;ii). 
And  l)ring  them  i»ii'  k  tv»  in»-  .. liat  u  ni;i}", 

[Ii.r.'t  h,i rruM  out. 
This  hurls  us  headlong.     Butler  I  HutU-r  '. 
You  are  my  evil  genius,  wherefore  must  you 
Aiiiiuunce  it  in  their  ])resenr-e  ?      It  wa.s  all 
In  a  fair  way.     They  were  half  won!  th<j»e  madmen 
With  their  improvident  over-readiness  — 
A  cruel  game  is  Fortune  playing  with  me. 
Ilie  zeal  of  friends  it  is  that  razes  me, 
And  not  the  hate  of  enemies. 


SCENK    XVII. 

To  these  enter  the  DucHESS,  7M^>  rushes  into  the  chamber ; 
Thekla  and  the  i:ov}iTK6S  follow  her. 

DUCHESS. 

O  Albrecht ! 
^Vhat  hast  thou  done  ? 

WALLENSTEIN'. 

And  now  comes  this  beside. 

COUNTESS. 

Forgive  me,  brother  !     It  was  not  in  my  power  — 
They  know  alL 

DUCHESS. 

What  hast  thou  done  ? 

COUNTESS  {to  TERZKY). 

Is  there  no  hope  ?     Is  aU  lost  utterly  ? 
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TERZKY. 


All  lost.     No  hope.     Prague  in  the  emperor's  hands, 
The  soldiery  have  taken  their  oaths  anew. 

COUNTESS. 

That  lurking  hypocrite,  Octavio ! 
Count  Max.  is  off  too. 

TERZKY. 

Wliere  can  he  be  ?     He's 
Gone  over  to  the  emperor  with  his  father. 

[Thekla  rushes  out  into  the  arms  of  her  mother, 
hiding  her  face  in  her  hosom. 

DUCHESS  (^enfolding  her  in  her  arms'). 
Unhappy  child  !  and  more  unhappy  mother ! 

WALLENSTEIN  {aside  to  TERZKY).     ' 

Quick  !     Let  a  carriage  stand  in  readiness 
In  the  court  behind  the  palace.     Scherfenberg, 
Be  their  attendant ;  he  is  faithful  to  us. 
To  Egra  he'll  conduct  them,  and  we  follow. 

[^To  Illo,  who  returns. 
Thou  hast  not  brought  them  back  ? 

ILLO. 

Hear'st  thou  the  uproar  ? 
The  whole  corps  of  the  Pappenheimers  is 
Drawn  out :  the  younger  Piccolomini, 
Their  colonel,  they  require :  for  they  affirm, 
That  he  is  in  the  palace  here,  a  prisoner ; 
And  if  thou  dost  not  instantly  deliver  him. 
They  will  find  means  to  free  him  witli  the  sword. 

\^Äll  stand  amazed. 
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TKUZKV. 
What  hIijiH  wc  mak«  of  thi«  ? 

WALLKNHTKIN. 

Said  I  not  80  ? 

0  my  ])ro|»h(ii('  In-art !  i\a  is  «till  li«»re, 

H(^  lias  not  Uamcd  me  —  he  could  not  Ijetray  me. 

1  never  doubted  of  it. 

C0UNTK88. 

If  he  be 

Still  here,  then  all  goes  well ;  for  I  know  what 

[Embracing  Thkkla. 

Will  keep  him  liere  for  ever. 

TEKZKY. 

It  can't  be. 
His  father  has  betrayed  us,  is  gone  over 
To  tlie  emperor  —  the  son  could  not  have  ventured 
To  stay  behind. 

THEKLA  (h^r  eye  fixed  an  the  door). 
There  he  is ! 


Scene   XVIII. 
To  these  enter  Max.  Piccolomixi. 

MAX. 

Yes,  here  he  is !     I  ban  endure  no  longer 

To  creep  on  tiptoe  round  this  house,  and  lurk 

In  ambush  for  a  favourable  moment : 

This  loitering,  this  suspense  exceeds  my  powers. 

[Advancing  to   Thekla,   who   has  throicn  herself 
into  her  mother  s  arms. 
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Turn  not  tliiue  eyes  away.     0  look  upon  me ! 
Confess  it  freely  before  all.     Fear  no  one. 
Let  who  will  hear  that  we  both  love  each  other. 
Wherefore  continue  to  conceal  it  ?     Secrecy 
Is  for  the  happy  —  misery,  hopeless  misery, 
Needeth  no  veil !     Beneath  a  thousand  suns 
It  dares  act  openly. 

[He  observes  the  Countess  looking  on  Thekla  with 
expressions  of  tinumph. 
No,  lady  !     No  ! 
Expect  not,  hope  it  not.     I  am  not  come 
To  stay :  to  bid  farewell,  farewell  for  ever. 
For  this  I  come  !     'Tis  over  !  I  must  leave  thee  ! 
Thekla,  I  must  —  must  leave  thee  !     Yet  thy  hatred 
Let  me  not  take  with  me.     I  pray  thee,  gi-ant  me 
One  look  of  sympathy,  only  one  look. 
Say  that  thou  dost  not  hate  me.    Say  it  to  me,  Thekla  ! 

[Grasps  her  hand. 

0  God  !  I  cannot  leave  this  spot  —  I  cannot ! 
Cannot  let  go  this  hand.     O,  tell  me,  Thekla ! 
That  thou  dost  suffer  with  me,  art  convinced 
That  I  cannot  act  otherwise. 

[Thekla,  avoiding  his  look,  points  with  her  hand 
to  her  father.     Max.   turns   around  to   the 
Duke,  whom  he  had  not  till  then  perceived. 
Thou  here  ?     It  was  not  thou  whom  here  I  souglit. 

1  trusted  never  more  to  have  beheld  thee ; 
My  business  is  with  her  alone.     Here  will  I 
Receive  a  full  acquittal  from  this  heart ; 
For  any  other  I  am  no  more  concerned. 

wallenstein. 

Think'st  thou  that,  fool-like,  I  shall  let  thee  go, 
And  act  the  mock-magnanimous  with  thee  ? 
Thy  father  is  become  a  villain  to  me ; 
I  hold  tliee  for  his  son,  and  nothing  more : 
Nor  to  no  purpose  shalt  thou  have  been  given 


Illll 


I  111"  my  (>owi!r.      I'liiiik  not,  tlial  I  will  honour 
Tliut  ancient  lovu,  which  wj  riiiuotm'AahHly 
H<*  iimij^'liMi.     Tiny  un*  now  paused  l*y,  thosif  hour» 
(Jf  fritMiil-ship  and  foixiveueH».      Hate  und  ven^t^ance 
Su(;ccH*,d  —  'tis  now  th«iir  turn  —  1  too  «mn  throw 
All  fi'ulingH  of  the  man  u.side  —  can  j»rove 
Myself  as  much  a  monster  a.s  thy  father  1 

MAX  (calmly). 

Thou  wilt  proceed  with  me  as  thou  hast  power. 
Thou  knowest  I  neither  brave  nor  fear  thy  rage. 
What  has  detained  me  here,  that  too  thou  knowert. 

[Tnl'ing  TlIKKLA  hy  thf  hand. 
See,  (lukc  !     All  —  all  \v(Hi1(1  I  have  owed  to  thee, 
Wuuld  have  received  from  liiy  paternal  hand 
The  lot  of  blessed  spirits.     This  hast  thou 
Laid  waste  for  ever  —  that  concerns  not  thee. 
Indifferent  thou  tramplest  in  the  dust 
Their  happiness  who  most  are  thine.     The  God 
Whom  thou  dost  sen'e  is  no  Ijenignant  deity. 
Like  as  the  blind,  irreconcilable, 
Fierce  element,  incapable  of  compact, 
Thy  heart's  wild  impulse  only  dost  thou  follow.^ 

1 1  have  here  ventured  to  omit  a  considerable  number  of  line«. 
I  fear  that  I  siiould  not  have  done  amiss  had  I  taken  this  liberty 
more  frequently.  It  is,  however,  incumbent  on  me  to  give  the 
original,  with  a  literal  translation. 

"  Weh  denen,  die  auf  Dich  vertraun,  an  Dich 
Die  sichre  Hütte  ihres  Glückes  lehnen, 
Gelockt  von  deiner  creistlichen  Gestalt. 
Schnell  unverhofft,  bei  näci  1er  Weile 

Gährts  in  dem  tück.schen  F«  uide.  ladet 

Sich  aus  mit  tobender  Ciewalt.  und  weg 
Treibt  über  alle  Pflanzungen  der  Men.'^chen 
Der  wilde  Strom  in  grausender  Zerstörung. 

W.VLLEySTEIN. 

"  Du  schilderst  deines  Vaters  Herz.     Wie  Du's 
Beschreibst,  so  ist's  in  seinem  Eingeweide, 
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WALLENSTEIN. 

Thou  art  describing  thy  own  father's  heart. 

The  adder !     Oh,  the  charms  of  hell  o'erpowered  me  ! 

He  dwelt  within  me,  to  my  inmost  soul 

Still  to  and  fro  he  passed,  suspected  never. 

On  the  wide  ocean,  in  the  starry  heaven 

Did  mine  eyes  seek  the  enemy,  whom  I 

In  my  heart's  heart  had  folded  !     Had  I  been 

To  Ferdinand  what  Octavio  was  to  me. 

War  had  1  ne'er  denounced  against  him.     No, 

I  never  could  have  done  it.     The  emperor  was 

My  austere  master  only,  not  my  friend. 

In  dieser  schwarzen  Heuchlers  Brust  gestaltet. 
Oh,  mich  hat  Höllenkuiist  i^etäuscht  !     Mir  sandte 
Der  Abgrund  den  verüecktesten  der  Geister, 
Den  Lügenkundigsten  herauf,  und  stellt'  ihn 
Als  Freund  an  meiner  Seite.     Wer  vermag 
Der  Hölle  Macht  zu  widerstehn  !  Ich  zog 
Den  Basilisken  auf  an  meinem  Busen, 
Mit  meinem  Herzblut  nährt  ich  ihn.  er  sog 
Sich  schwelgend  voll  an  meiner  Liebe  Brüsten, 
Ich  hatte  nimmer  Ares  gegen  ihn, 
Weit  offen  Hess  ich  des  Gedankens  Thore, 
Und  warf  die  Schlüssel  weiser  Vorsicht  weg, 
Am  Sternenhimmel,"  etc. 

LITERAL    TRANSLATION. 

"Alas!  for  those  who  place  their  confidence  on  thee,  against 
thee  lean  the  secure  hut  of  their  fortune,  allured  by  thy  hospita- 
ble form.  Suddenly,  unexpectedly,  in  a  moment  still  as  night, 
there  is  a  fermentation  in  the  treacherous  gulf  of  fire  ;  it  dis- 
charges itself  with  raging  force,  and  away  over  all  the  plantations 
of  men  drives  the  wild  stream  in  frightful  devastation.  Wallen- 
stein. Thou  art  portraying  thy  father's  heart ;  as  thou  describest, 
even  so  is  it  shaped  in  his  entrails,  in  this  black  hypocrite's  breast. 
Oh,  the  art  of  hell  has  deceived  me  !  The  abyss  sent  up  to  me 
the  most  spotted  of  the  spirits,  the  most  skilful  in  lies,  and  placed 
him  as  a  friend  by  my  side.  Who  may  withstand  the  power  of 
hell  ?  I  took  the  basilisk  to  my  bosom,  with  my  heart's  blood 
1  nourished  him  ;  he  sucked  himself  glutfull  at  the  breasts  of  my 
love.  I  never  harboured  evil  toward  him  ;  wide  open  did  I  leave 
the  door  of  my  thoughts ;  I  threw  away  the  key  of  wise  foresight. 
In  the  starry  heaven,"  etc.  We  find  a  difficulty  in  believing  this 
to  have  been  written  by  Schiller. 
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'HnTe  was  ulreudy  wur  'twixt  him  and  me 
\Vlu;n  ho  <lfliv«T«Ml  the,  (•oiinnan«ler'H  HtaflT 
Into  my  Iniiids  ;  for  tliere'H  a  iiiilural 
Unceasing  war  'twixt  cunning  and  HUKpicion ; 
Peace  exi.sts  only  betwixt  confidence 
And  faith.     Wlio  ])oi8^)ns  confidence,  he  murders 
The  future  gene  rations. 

MAX. 

I  will  not 
Defend  my  father.     Woe  is  me,  I  cannot  I 
Hard  deeds  and  luckless  have  taken  place ;  one  crime 
Drags  after  it  the  other  in  ch^se  link. 
Hut  we  are  innocent :  how  have  we  fallen 
Into  this  circle  of  mishaj)  and  guilt  ? 
To  whom  have  we  been  faithless  ?     Wherefore  must 
The  evil  deeds  and  guilt  reciprocal  ^ 

Of  our  two  fathers  twine  like  serpents  round  us  ? 

Why  must  our  fathers' 
Unconquerable  hate  rend  us  asunder. 
Who  love  each  other  ? 

WALL  EN  STEIN. 

Max.,  remain  with  me. 
Go  you  not  from  me,  Max. !    Hark  !  I  will  tell  thee  — 
How  when  at  Prague,  our  winter  quarters,  thou 
Wert  brought  into  my  tent  a  tender  boy. 
Not  yet  accustomed  to  the  German  winters ; 
Thy  hand  was  frozen  to  the  heavy  colours ; 
Thou  wouldst  not  let  them  go. 
At  that  time  did  I  take  thee  in  my  arms, 
And  with  my  mantle  did  I  cover  thee ; 
I  was  thy  nurse,  no  woman  could  have  been 
A  kinder  to  thee ;  I  was  not  ashamed 
To  do  for  thee  all  httle  offices, 
However  strange  to  nie ;  I  tended  thee 


I 
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Till  life  returned ;  and  when  thine  eyes  first  opened, 
1  had  thee  in  my  arms.     Since  then,  when  have 
Altered  my  feelings  toward  thee?     Many  thousands 
Have  I  made  rich,  presented  them  with  lands ; 
Kewarded  them  with  dignities  and  honours ; 
Thee  have  I  loved :  my  heart,  my  self,  I  gave 
To  thee ;  they  all  were  aliens :  thou  wert 
Our  child  and  inmate.^     Max. !   Thou  canst  not  leave 

me ; 
It  cannot  be ;  I  may  not,  will  not  think 
That  Max.  can  leave  me. 


MAX. 

Oh,  my  God ! 


WALL  EN  STEIN. 

I  have 
Held  and  sustained  thee  from  thy  tottering  childhood. 
What  holy  bond  is  there  of  natural  love, 
What  human  tie  that  does  not  knit  thee  to  me  ? 
I  love  thee,  Max. !     What  did  thy  father  for  thee. 
Which  I  too  have  not  done,  to  the  height  of  duty  ? 
Go  hence,  forsake  me,  serve  thy  emperor ; 
He  will  reward  thee  with  a  pretty  chain 
Of  gold ;  with  his  ram's  fleece  will  he  reward  thee ; 
For  that  the  friend,  the  father  of  thy  youth, 
For  that  the  holiest  feeling  of  humanity, 
Was  nothing  worth  to  thee. 


^This  a  poor  and  inadequate  translation  of  the  affectionate 
simplicity  of  the  original,  — 

"Sie  alle  waren  Fremdlinge,  Du  warst 
Das  Kind  des  Hauses." 

Indeed  the  whole  speech  is  in  the  best  style  of  Massinger.     0 
si  sic  omnia ! 
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MAX. 

O  (jfui !  how  can  I 

I><)  nthrrwisr.      Am  1  not  forr«^!  to  do  it, 
My  uiiLli  —  my  duty  —  my  iKHmur  — 

WALLKNöTKLN. 

How?    Thy  duty? 
Duty  to  whom  ?    Who  art  thou  ?    Max. !  Ijcthiiik  thee 
Wliat  duties  may'st  tliou  liave  ?      If  I  am  acting 
A  criminal  part  toward  the  em|>eror, 
It  is  my  crime,  not  thiue.     Dost  thou  I^elong 
Ti)  lliiue  own  self?     Art  thou  thine  own  commander? 
Siand'st  thou,  like  me,  a  freeman  in  the  world. 
That  in  thy  actions  tliou  shouldst  plead  free  agency  ? 
On  me  thou  art  planted,  I  am  thy  emperor; 
To  obey  me,  to  belong  to  me,  this  is 
Thy  honour,  this  a  law  of  nature  to  thee ! 
And  if  the  planet  on  the  which  thou  hvest 
And  hast  thy  dwelling,  from  its  orbit  starts, 
It  is  not  in  thy  choice,  whether  or  no 
Thou'lt  follow  it.     Unfelt  it  whirls  thee  onward 
Toj^'ether  with  his  ring,  and  all  his  moons. 
With  little  guilt  step])est  thou  into  this  contest ; 
Thee  wiW  the  world  not  censure,  it  'will  praise  thee, 
For  that  thou  held'st  thy  friend  more  worth  to  thee 
Than  names  and  influences  more  removed ; 
For  justice  is  the  virtue  of  the  ruler, 
Affection  and  fidelity  the  subject's. 
Not  every  one  doth  it  beseem  to  question 
The  far-off  high  Arcturus.     Most  securely 
Wilt  thou  pursue  the  nearest  duty :  let 
The  pilot  fix  his  eye  upon  the  pole-star. 
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Scene  XIX. 
To  these  enter  Neumann. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

What  now  ? 

NEUMANN. 

The  Pappenheimers  are  dismounted, 
And  are  advancing  dow  on  foot,  determined 
With  sword  in  hand  to  storm  the  house,  and  free 
The  count,  their  colonel. 

WALLENSTEIN  [to  TERZKY). 

Have  the  cannon  planted. 
T  will  receive  them  with  chain-shot.  \_Exit  Terzky. 

Prescrihe  to  me  with  sword  in  liand !     Go,  Neumann ! 
'Tis  my  command  that  they  retreat  this  moment, 
And  in  their  ranks  in  silence  wait  my  pleasure. 

[Neumann  exit.     Illo  steps  to  the  window. 

COUNTESS. 

Let  him  go,  I  entreat  thee,  let  him  go. 

ILLO  {at  the  luindow). 
Hell  and  perdition  ! 

WALLENSTEIN. 

What  is  it  ? 


ILLO. 

They  scale  the  council-house,  the  roofs  uncovered. 
They  level  at  this  house  the  cannon  — 
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i^ 


MAX. 


ILLO. 


Mafliuen. 


They  are  making  preparatioiiH  now  to  fire  on  ub. 

DUC1JK88   and   COUNTFISS. 
Merciful  heaven  ! 

MAX.  (to  WALLKN8TEIN). 

Let  me  go  to  them  ! 


WALLKNSTEIN. 


Xot  a  .step ! 


MAX.  (pointing  to  THEKLA  atid  the  DUCHESS). 
But  their  life  !     Thine  ! 

WALLENSTEIN. 

"WTiat  tidings  bringest  thou,  Terzky  ? 


Scene    XX. 
To  these  Terzky  returning. 

TERZKY. 

Message  and  greeting  from  our  faithful  regiments. 
Their  ardour  may  no  longer  be  curbed  in. 
They  entreat  permission  to  commence  the  attack; 
And  if  thou  wouldst  but  give  the  word  of  onset 
They  could  now  charge  the  enemy  in  rear, 
Into  the  city  wedge  them,  and  with  ease 
O'erpower  them  in  the  narrow  streets. 
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ILLO. 

Oh,  come, 
Let  not  their  ardour  cool.     The  soldiery 
Of  Butler's  corps  stand  by  us  faithfully ; 
We  are  the  greater  number.     Let  us  charge  them 
And  finish  here  in  Pilsen  the  revolt. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

What  ?  shall  this  town  become  a  field  of  slaughter, 

And  brother-killing  discord,  fire-eyed. 

Be  let  loose  through  its  streets  to  roam  and  rage  ? 

Shall  the  decision  be  delivered  over 

To  deaf  remorseless  rage,  that  hears  no  leader  ? 

Here  is  not  room  for  battle,  only  for  butchery. 

Well,  let  it  be !     I  have  long  thought  of  it. 

So  let  it  burst  then !  [Turns  to  Max. 

Well,  how  is  it  with  thee  ? 
Wilt  thou  attempt  a  heat  with  me  ?     Away  I 
Thou  art  free  to  go.     Oppose  thyself  to  me. 
Front  against  front,  and  lead  them  to  the  battle ; 
Thou'rt  skilled  in  war,  thou  hast   learned   somewhat 

under  me, 
I  need  not  be  ashamed  of  my  opponent, 
And  never  hadst  thou  fairer  opportunity 
To  pay  me  for  thy  schooling. 

COUNTESS. 

Is  it  then, 
Can  it  have  come  to  this  ?     What !     Cousin,  cousin  ! 
Have  you  the  heart  ? 

MAX. 

The  regiments  that  are  trusted  to  my  care 
I  have  pledged  my  troth  to  bring  away  from  Pilsen 
Tnie  to  the  emperor ;  and  this  promise  will  I 
Make  good,  or  perish.     More  tlian  this  no  duty 
Kequires  of  me.     I  will  not  fight  against  thee, 
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Uiih'HH  roTiijH'llnl  ;  for  thouf»li  .lU  iii»iji)', 
Thy  head  ih  lioly  to  inc  Mtill. 

[Two  reports  of  cannon.     Illo  and  Tkrzky  hurry        y 
to  t}i€  window. 

WALLEN8TEIN. 

What's  that  ? 

TKRZKY. 

He  falls. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Falls !     Who  ? 

ILLO. 

Tiefenbach '8  corps 
Discharged  the  ordnance. 

WALLENSTEIX. 

Upon  whom  ? 

ILLO. 

On  Neumann, 
Your  messenger. 

WALLENSTEIN  {starting  up). 

Ha  !     Death  and  hell !     I  will  — 

TERZKV. 

Expose  thyself  to  their  blind  frenzy  ? 

DUCHESS  and  countess. 

No! 
For  God's  sake,  no  ! 

ILLO. 

Not  yet,  my  general ! 
Oh,  hold  him  !  hold  him* ! 
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WALLENSTEIN. 

Leave  me  — 


MAX. 

Do  it  not ; 
Not  yet !     This  rash  and  bloody  deed  has  thrown  them 
Into  a  frenzy-fit  —  allow  them  time  — 


WALLENSTEIN. 

Away  !  too  long  already  have  I  loitered. 

They  are  emboldened  to  these  outrages, 

Beholding  not  my  face.     They  shall  behold 

My  countenance,  shall  hear  my  voice  — 

Are  they  not  my  troops  ?     Am  I  not  their  general, 

And  their  long-feared  commander !     Let  me  see, 

Wliether  indeed  they  do  no  longer  know 

That  countenance  which  was  their  sun  in  battle ! 

From  the  balcony  (mark  !)  I  show  myself 

To  these  rebellious  forces,  and  at  once 

Eevolt  is  mounded,  and  the  high-swollen  current 

Shrinks  back  into  the  old  bed  of  obedience. 

[Uxit  Wallenstein  ;  Illo,  Tekzky,  and  Butler 
follow. 


Scene  XXL 

Countess,  Duchess,  Max,  and  Thekla. 

COUNTESS  {to  the  duchess). 
Let  them  but  see  him  —  there  is  hope  still,  sister. 


duchess. 
Hope  !  I  have  none ! 
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Max.  (ivho  duriny  tlu  litnt  scene  has  fffrn  Htaiulimj  at  a 
distance,  in  a  visifjle  stnujyle  of  ferlimjs,  adcancts). 

Thin  can  I  not  emlur«. 
Willi  nioHt  «hiU'riiiiiuul  houI  tlitl  I  coiinf  liither; 
My  |»ur)M)H«Ml  jictioii  Hoeined  unhlainaMe 
Tn  niy  «)wn  rouHcuMici;  —  ami  I  iiiuHt  stand  here. 
Lik«*  oih;  ahhornMl,  a  hard,  iiihuiiKiii  !x,*iiig: 
Vea,  luadüd  with  the  curse  of  all  1  love ! 
Must  see  all  wlioui  I  love  in  this  sore  anguish, 
W'Ikjiii  I  with  oini  W(jnl  can  make  ha]»]»y  —  O! 
My  heart  revult.s  within  nie,  and  two  voices 
Make  themselves  audihle  within  my  lx>som. 
My  soul's  henighted  ;   1  no  longer  can 
Distinguish  the  riglit  track.     Oh,  well  and  truly 
Diilst  thou  say,  fatlier,  I  relied  too  much 
On  my  own  heart.      My  mind  moves  to  and  fro  — 
1  know  not  what  to  do. 

COUNTESS. 

What !  you  know  not  ? 
Does  not  your  own  heart  tell  you  ?     Oh  !  then  I 
Will  tell  it  you.      Your  father  is  a  traitor, 
A  frightful  traitor  to  us  —  he  has  plotted 
Against  our  general's  life,  has  plunged  us  all 
In  misery  —  and  you're  his  son  !     'Tis  yours 
To  make  the  amends.     Make  you  the  son's  tidelity 
Outweigh  the  father's  treason,  that  the  name 
Of  Piccoloraini  be  not  a  proverb 
Of  infamy,  a  common  form  of  cursing 
To  tlie  posterity  of  Walleustein. 

MAX. 

Where  is  that  voice  of  truth  which  I  dare  follow  1 
It  speaks  no  longer  in  my  heart.     We  all 
But  utter  what  our  passionate  wishes  dictate : 
Oh,  that  an  angel  would  descend  from  heaven, 
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And  scoop  for  me  the  right,  the  uncorrupted, 
With  a  pure  hand  from  the  pure  Fount  of  light. 

[His  eyes  glance  on  Thekla. 
What  other  angel  seek  I  ?     To  this  heart, 
To  this  unerring  heart,  will  I  submit  it ; 
Will  ask  thy  love,  which  has  the  power  to  bless 
The  happy  man  alone,  averted  ever 
From  the  disquieted  and  guilty  —  canst  thou 
Still  love  me,  if  I  stay  ?     Say  that  thou  canst, 
And  I  am  the  duke's  — 

COUNTESS. 

Think,  niece  — 

MAX. 

Think  nothing,  Thekla  i 
Speak  what  thou  feelest. 

COUNTESS. 

Think  upon  your  father. 

MAX. 

I  did  not  question  thee,  as  Friedland's  daughter. 

Thee,  the  beloved  and  the  unerring  God 

Within  thy  heart,  I  question.     What's  at  stake  ? 

Not  whether  diadem  of  royalty 

Be  to  be  won  or  not  —  that  mightest  thou  think  on. 

Thy  friend,  and  his  soul's  quiet  are  at  stake : 

The  fortune  of  a  thousand  gallant  men, 

Who  will  all  follow  me ;  shall  I  forswear 

My  oath  and  duty  to  the  emperor  ? 

Say,  shall  I  send  into  Octavio's  camp  • 

The  parricidal  ball  ?     For  when  the  ball 

Has  left  its  cannon,  and  is  on  its  flight, 

It  is  no  longer  a  dead  instrument  1 

It  lives,  a  spirit  passes  into  it ; 
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Tlw  avrnj^iii^  furies  Heize  ]x»MH<'.H.sion  of  it, 
And  with  Hure  luulice  guide  it  the  worMt  waj. 

TUKKLA- 
Oil!    Max  — 

MAX.  {interrupting  Jut). 

Nay,  not  precipitately  either.  Tlukla. 
1  understaud  thee.     To  thy  n<4)le  heart 
'rh(!  liarde.st  duty  iniglit  appear  the  higheHt. 
'V\\v.  huiimii,  not  tlie  j^eat  ]>art,  would  I  act. 
J^vcM  from  my  childhood  to  thi«  pn^sent  hour, 
Think  what  the  duke  has  done  for  me,  how  loved  me, 
And  think,  loo,  how  my  father  has  rej^aid  him. 
Oh,  likewise  the  free  lovely  impulses 
Of  hospitality,  the*  pious  friend's 
Faithful  attachment,  these,  too,  are  a  holy 
Eeligion  to  the  heart ;  and  heavily 
The  shudderings  of  nature  do  avenge 
Tlicmselves  on  the  barbarian  that  insults  them. 
I^ay  all  upon  the  balance,  all  —  then  speak, 
And  let  thy  heart  decide  it. 

THEKLA. 

Oh,  thy  own 

Hath  long  ago  decided.     Follow  thou 
Thy  heart's  first  feeling  — 

COUNTESS. 

Oh  !  ill-fated  woman  ! 

THEKLA. 

Is  it  possible,  that  that  can  be  the  right, 
The  which  thy  tender  heart  did  not  at  first 
Detect  and  seize  with  instant  impulse  ?     Gro, 
Fulfil  thy  duty  !     I  should  ever  love  thee. 
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Wliate'er  thou  hast  chosen,  thou  wouldst  still  have  acted 
Nobly  and  worthy  of  thee  —  but  repentance 
Shall  ne'er  disturb  thy  soul's  fair  peace. 

MAX. 

Then  I 
Must  leave  thee,  must  part  from  thee ! 

THEKLA. 

Being  faithful 
To  thine  own  self,  thou  art  faithful,  too,  to  me  : 
If  our  fates  part,  our  hearts  remain  united. 
A  bloody  hatred  will  divide  for  ever 
The  houses  Piccolomini  and  Friedland ; 
But  we  belong  not  to  our  houses.     Go ! 
Quick  !  quick !  and  separate  thy  righteous  cause 
From  our  unholy  and  unblessed  one ! 
The  curse  of  heaven  lies  upon  our  head : 
'Tis  dedicate  to  ruin.     Even  me 
My  father's  guilt  drags  with  it  to  perdition. 
Mourn  not  for  me : 
My  destiny  will  quickly  be  decided. 

[Max.  clasps  her  in  his  ai^ms  in  extreme  emotion. 

Tliere  is  heard  from  behind  the  scene  a  loud, 

wild,  long-continued  cry,  Vivat  Ferdinandus ! 

accompanied  by  warlike  instruments.     Max. 

and  Thekla  remain  without  motion  in  each 

other's  embraces. 


Scene  XXII. 

To  the  above  enter  Terzky. 

COUNTESS  (^meeting  him}. 
What  meant  that  crv  ?     AMiat  was  it  ? 
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TEKZKV. 

All  i«  h>»tl 

COUNTEi«. 
What !  they  regarded  uot  his  couuteuauce  ? 

TEKZKY. 
Twas  all  in  vain. 

DUCHESS. 

They  shouted  Vivat ! 

TEKZKY. 

To  the  emperor. 

COUNTESS. 
TEKZKY. 


The  traitors ! 


Nay  !  he  was  not  permitted 
Even  to  address  them.     Soon  as  he  began, 
With  deafening  noise  of  warhke  instruments 
They  drowned  his  words.      But  here  he  comes. 


SCEXE   XXIIL 

To  these  enter  Wallenstein,  accompanied  hy  Illo  and 

Butler. 

"WALLENSTEIN  {as  he  enters). 

Terzky  ! 

TEKZKY. 

My  general ! 

W\\LLENSTEIN. 

Let  our  regiments  hold  themselves 
In  readiness  to  march ;  for  we  shall  leave 
Pilsen  ere  evening.  .  \^Exit  Terzky. 

"  Butler ! 
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BUTLER. 
Yes,  my  general. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

The  Governor  of  Egra  is  your  friend 
And  countryman.     Write  him  instantly 
By  a  post  courier.     He  must  be  advised 
That  we  are  with  him  early  on  the  morrow. 
You  follow  us  yourself,  your  regiment  with  you. 

BUTLER. 

It  shall  be  done,  my  general ! 

WALLENSTEix    (^steps    between    MAX.  and  thekla,  who 
liuve  rertiained  during  this  time  in  each  other  s  arms). 

Part! 

MAX. 

0  God! 
[Cuirassiers  enter  ivith  drawn  swords,  and  as- 
semhle  in  the  background.  At  the  same  time 
there  are  heard  from  below  some  spirited  pas- 
sages out  of  the  Pappenheim  March,  which 
seem  to  address  Max. 

WALLENSTEIN  {to    the  CUIRASSIERS). 

Here  he  is,  he  is  at  liberty :  I  keep  him 
No  longer. 
^         [^He  turns  away,  and  stands  so  that  Max.  cannot 
pass  by  him  nor  approach  the  Princess. 

MAX. 

Thou  know'st  that  I  have  not  yet  learnt  to  live 
Without  thee !  I  go  forth  into  a  desert, 
Leaving  my  all  behind  me.     Oh,  do  not  turn 
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Thino  eycH  away  from  im» !     Oh,  once  more  bIiow  hi«* 
Thy  evrr  dtNir  auil  lioiioiireil  ('outit4^uaoc4!. 

[Max.  nttt'injtln  to  take  hix  htiml,  I/tit  is  rfjt-  " 
he  tuniH  to  the  CorXTKhM. 
Is  there  no  eye  that  lia»  a  lfX)k  of  pity  for  ni«*  ? 

\^Thf,  CoüNTt:HS  turjiH  awn y  from  him;  hf  turn* 
to  the  DUCHKHS. 
My  mother  1 

DUCHE88. 

(fO  where  duty  calls  %  mu.      Haply 
The  time  may  come  when  yoii  may  prove  to  ua 
A  true  friend,  a  good  angel  at  the  throne 
Of  the  emperor. 

MAX.  , 

You  give  me  hope ;  you  would  not 

Suffer  me  wliuUy  to  despair.     Xo  !  no  ! 
Mine  is  a  certain  misery.     Thanks  to  heaven ! 
That  oilers  me  a  means  of  ending  it. 

[77<c  military  music  begins  again.      Hie  stage  fills 
viore  and  more  unth  armed  men.     Max.  .^fn 
Butler,  und  adilroiscs  him. 
And  you  here.  Colonel  Butler  —  and  will  you 
Not  follow  me  ?     Well,  then,  remain  more  faithful 
To  your  new  lord  than  you  have  proved  yourself 
To  the  emperor.     Come,  Butler  !  promise  me. 
(Jive  me  your  hand  upon  it,  that  you'll  Ije 
The  guardian  of  his  life,  its  shield,  its  watchman. 
He  is  attainted,  and  his  princely  head 
Fair  booty  for  each  slave  that  trades  in  murder. 
Xow  he  doth  need  the  faithful  eye  of  friendship. 
And  those  whom  here  I  see  — 

[Casting  suspicious  looks  on  Illo  and  BuTLEB. 

Illo. 

Go  —  seek  for  traitors 
In  Gallas',  in  your  father's  quarters.     Here 


I 
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's  only  one.     Away  !  away  !  and  free  us 

^'rom  his  detested  sight !     Away  ! 

[Max.  attempts  once  more  to  approach  Thekla. 
Wallen  STEIN  prevents  him.  Max.  stands 
irresolute,  and  in  apparent  anguish.  In  the 
meantime  the  stage  fills  more  and  more  ;  and 
the  horns  sound  from  below  louder  arid  louder y 
and  each  time  after  a  shorter  interval. 

MAX. 

Blow,  blow  !     Oh,  were  it  but  the  Swedish  trumpets, 
ind  all  the  naked  swords,  which  I  see  here, 
^ere  plunged  into  my  breast  I     What  purpose  you  ? 
iTou  come  to  tear  me  from  this  place !     Beware, 
iTe  drive  me  not  to  desperation.     Do  it  not ! 
iTe  may  repent  it ! 

[TVtc  stage  is  entirely  filled  'with  armed  men. 
^et  more !  weight  upon  weight  to  drag  me  down, 
riiink  what  ye're  doing.     It  is  not  well  done 
Fo  choose  a  man  despairing  for  your  leader ; 
iTou  tear  me  from  my  happiness.     Well,  then, 
[  dedicate  your  souls  to  vengeance.     Mark  ! 
For  your  own  ruin  you  have  chosen  me : 
^ho  goes  with  me  must  be  prepared  to  perish. 

[He  turns  to  the  background;  there  ensues  a 
sudden  and  violent  movement  among  the 
Cuirassiers  ;  they  surround  him,  and  carry 
him  off  in  luild  tumult.  Wallenstein  re- 
mains immovable.  Thekla  sinks  into  her 
mother's  arms.  The  curtain  falls.  The  music 
becomes  loud  and  overpowering,  and  passes 
into  a  co7nplete  war-march  —  the  orchestra 
joins  it  —  and  continues  during  the  interval 
between  the  third  and  fourth  acts. 
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ACT    IV. 

SCK.NK    1. 

J%«  Buroomastkk'k  hovftf  nt  Egra. 

BC'n.Kk  (jiiHt  arrivfd). 

Here  thou  lie  is  by  hi»  destiny  eonducte*!. 
Here,  Fri»Mllainl  !  and  no  further !     From  Bohemia 
Thy  niet(;or  rose,  travcrsc-d  tlie  sky  awhiJe, 
And  here  upon  the  borders  of  Bohemia 
Must  sink. 

Thou  hast  forsworn  the  anrient  colours, 
lUind  man  !  yet  trustest  to  thy  ancient  fortunas. 
l*rofaner  of  the  altar  and  the  hearth, 
Against  thy  emperor  and  fellow  citizens 
Thou  meanest  to  wage  the  war.     Friedland,  beware 
The  evil  spirit  of  revenfje  impels  thee  — 
Beware  thou,  that  revenge  destroy  thee  not ! 

Scene  IL 
Butler  and  Gordox. 

OORDON. 

Is  it  you  ? 

How  my  heart  sink«;  !     The  duke  a  fugitive  traitor ! 
His  princely  head  attainted  !     Oh,  my  God  ! 
Tell  me,  general,  I  implore  thee,  tell  me 
In  full,  of  all  these  sad  events  at  Pilsen. 

BUTLER. 

You  have  received  the  letter  which  I  sent  you 
By  a  post-courier  ? 
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GORDON. 

Yes:  and  in  obedience  to  it 
Opened  the  stronghold  to  him  without  scruple, 
For  an  imperial  letter  orders  me 
To  follow  your  commands  implicitly. 
l)Ut  yet  forgive  me !  when  even  now  I  saw 
Tlie  duke  himself,  my  scruples  recommenced. 
For  truly,  not  like  an  attainted  man, 
Into  this  town  did  Friedland  make  his  entrance ; 
His  wonted  majesty  beamed  from  his  brow, 
And  calm,  as  in  the  days  when  all  was  right, 
Did  he  receive  from  me  the  accounts  of  office. 
'Tis  said,  that  fallen  pride  learns  condescension. 
But  sparing  and  with  dignity  the  duke 
Weighed  every  syllable  of  approbation, 
As  masters  praise  a  servant  who  has  done 
His  duty  and  no  more. 

BUTLER. 

'Tis  all  precisely 
As  I  related  in  my  letter.     Friedland 
Has  sold  the  army  to  the  enemy, 
And  pledged  himself  to  give  up  Prague  and  Egra, 
On  this  report  the  regiments  all  forsook  him. 
The  five  excepted  that  belong  to  Terzky, 
And  which  have  followed  him,  as  thou  hast  seen. 
The  sentence  of  attainder  is  passed  on  him. 
And  every  loyal  subject  is  required 
To  give  him  in  to  justice,  dead  or  living. 

GORDON. 

A  traitor  to  the  emperor.     Such  a  noble  ! 

Of  such  high  talents  !     What  is  human  greatness  ? 

I  often  said,  this  can't  end  happily. 

His  might,  his  greatness,  and  this  obscure  power 

Are  but  a  covered  pitfall.     The  human  being 
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May  not  1m;  IfuhUmI  t<»  Holf-j^overniiient. 

The  clear  and  written  law,  the  deej>-tnxl  fcxAtnarkB 

Of  ancient  cuKtoni,  are  all  necessary 

To  keep  him  in  the  road  ^)i  I'aith  and  duty. 

The  authority  intrusted  to  this  man 

Was  unexampled  and  unnatural, 

It  placed  him  on  a  level  with  his  emperor, 

Till  the  jjroud  soul  unlearned  submission.     Woe  i^  me 

I  mourn  for  him  !  for  where  he  fell,  I  deem 

Might  none  stand  firm.     Alas !  dear  general. 

We  in  our  lucky  mediocrity 

Hav(^  ne'er  experienced,  cannot  calculate. 

What  dangerous  wishes  such  a  height  may  breed 

In  the  heart  of  such  a  man. 

BUTLER. 

Spare  your  laments 
Till  he  need  sympathy ;  for  at  this  present 
He  is  still  mighty,  and  still  forniidaljle. 
The  Swedes  advance  to  Egra  by  forced  marches, 
And  quickly  will  the  junction  be  accomplished. 
This  must  not  be !     The  duke  must  never  leave 
This  strongliold  on  free  footing;  for  I  have 
Pledged  life  and  honour  here  to  hold  him  prisoner, 
And  your  assistance  'tis  on  which  1  calculate. 

GORDON. 

0  that  I  had  not  lived  to  see  this  day ! 
From  his  hand  I  received  this  diguitv, 
He  did  himself  intrust  this  stronghold  to  me, 
AMiich  I  am  now  required  to  make  his  dungeon. 
We  subalterns  have  no  will  of  our  own  : 
The  free,  the  mighty  man  alone  may  listen 
To  the  fair  impulse  of  his  human  nature. 
Ah  !  we  are  but  the  poor  tools  of  the  law, 
Obedience  the  sole  virtue  we  dare  aim  at ! 


i 


i 
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BUTLER. 

Nay !  let  it  not  afflict  you,  that  your  power 
Is  circumscribed.     Much  hberty,  much  error! 
The  narrow  path  of  duty  is  securest. 


GORDON. 

A.nd  all  then  have  deserted  him,  you  say  ? 
He  has  built  up  the  luck  of  many  thousands, 
For  kingly  was  his  spirit :  his  full  hand 
Was  ever  open !     Many  a  one  from  dust 

[  With  a  sly  glance  on  Butler 
Hath  he  selected,  from  the  very  dust 
Hath  raised  him  into  dignity  and  honour. 
A.nd  yet  no  friend,  not  one  friend  hath  he  purchased, 
Whose  heart  beats  true  to  him  in  the  evil  hour. 


Here's  one,  I  see. 


BUTLER. 


GORDON. 


I  have  enjoyed  from  him 
S'o  grace  or  favour.     I  could  almost  doubt, 
[f  ever  in  his  gi-eatness  he  once  thought  on 
!^n  old  friend  of  his  youth.     For  still  my  office 
S^ept  me  at  distance  from  him ;  and  when  first 
He  to  this  citadel  appointed  me, 
He  was  sincere  and  serious  in  his  duty. 
[  do  not  then  abuse  his  confidence, 
[f  T  preserve  my  fealty  in  that 
Which  to  my  fealty  was  first  delivered. 


BUTLER. 

^ay,  then,  will  you  fulfil  the  attainder  on  him, 
Ä.nd  lend  your  aid  to  take  him  in  arrest  ? 
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fJORDON  (pfiuHfH,  rfjlcctiiuj —  thrn  an  in  deep  dejectwn) 

If  it  U?  s(i    -  if  all  he  as  you  Hay  — 
If  lie've.  lM»tniy(Hl  the  einiM^ror,  hin  iiiaHter, 
Have  sold  the  troops,  have  jmrjMise^l  to  deliver 
The  stroiij^holds  of  the  country  to  the  enemy  — 
Y«?a,  truly  !  —  there  i«  no  redemption  for  him! 
Vet  it  is  hard,  that  me.  the  lot  should  destine 
To  he  the  instrument  of  his  perdition; 
For  we  were  pages  at  the  fourt  of  Hergau 
At  the  same  period ;  hut  I  was  the  senior. 

BUTLER. 

I  have  heard  so  — 

(iORDON. 

'Tis  full  thirty  rears  since  then. 
A  youth  who  scarce  had  seen  his  twentieth  year 
Was  Wallenstein,  when  he  and  1  were  fri'-Tids: 
Yet  even  then  he  had  a  daring  soul : 
His  frame  of  mind  was  serious  and  severe 
Beyond  his  years :  his  dreams  were  of  great  objects ; 
He  walked  amidst  us  of  a  silent  spirit, 
CommunLng  with  himself ;  yet  I  have  known  him 
Transported  on  a  sudden  into  utterance 
Of  strange  conceptions  ;  kindling  into  splendour 
His  soul  revealed  itself,  and  he  spake  so 
That  we  looked  round  perplexed  upon  each  other, 
Not  knowing  whether  it  were  craziness. 
Or  whether  it  were  a  god  that  spoke  in  him. 

BUTLER. 

But  was  it  where  he  fell  two  story  high 

From  a  window-ledge,  on  which  he  had  fallen  asleep 

And  rose  up  free  from  injury  ?     From  this  day 

(It  is  reported)  he  betrayed  clear  marks 

Of  a  distempered  fancy. 
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GORDON. 

He  became 
Doubtless  more  self-enwrapped  and  melancholy ; 
He  made  himself  a  Catholic.^     Marvellously 
His  marvellous  preservation  had  transformed  liim. 
Thenceforth  he  held  himself  for  an  exempted 
And  privileged  being,  and,  as  if  he  were 
Incapable  of  dizziness  or  fall, 
He  ran  along  the  unsteady  rope  of  life. 
But  now  our  destinies  drove  us  asunder ; 
He  paced  with  rapid  step  the  way  of  greatness, 
Was  count,  and  prince,  duke-regent,  and  dictator,  . 
And  now  is  all,  all  this  too  little  for  him  ; 
He  stretches  forth  his  hands  for  a  king's  crown, 
And  plunges  in  unfathomable  ruin. 

BUTLER. 

No  more,  he  comes. 


Scene   III. 

To  these  enter  Wallenstein,  in  conversation  ivith  the 
Burgomaster  0/  Egra. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

You  were  at  one  time  a  free  town.     I  see 
Ye  bear  the  half-eagle  in  your  city  arms. 
Why  the  half-eagle  only  ? 

.    BURGOMASTER. 

We  were  free, 
But  for  the  last  two  hundred  years  has  Egra 

^It  appears  that  the  account  of  his  conversion  being  caused  by 
such  a  fall,  and  other  stories  of  his  juvenile  character,  are  not 
well  authenticated. 
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Kfuimincul  in  j>]c<lg(^  to  the  Hoheniian  crown  ; 
Tlicrefore  we  hear  the  halfn^agle,  Um  rather  half 
H«*ing  can(u;lle(l  till  the  empire  ranwjiu  us. 
If  ever  that  should  he. 


WALLKNSTEIN. 

Ye  merit  freedom. 
Only  b(3  lirni  and  dauntless.      Ix'iid  your  ears 
T(j  no  designing  whispering  court  miuiona. 
What  may  your  imposts  Ije  ? 

BURGOMASTER. 

So  heavy  that 
We  totter  under  them.     The  garrison 
Lives  at  our  costs. 

WALLEXSTEIN. 

I  will  relieve  you.     Tell  me, 
There  are  some  Protestants  among  you  still  ? 

[T/ie  Burgomaster  hesitates. 
Yes,  yes  ;  I  know  it.     Many  lie  concealed 
Within  these  walls.     Confess  now,  you  yourself  — 

[Fioces  his  eye  on  him.     The  Burgomaster  alarmed. 
Be  not  alarmed.     I  hate  the  Jasuits. 
Could  my  will  have  determined  it  they  had 
Been  long  ago  expelled  the  empire.     Trust  me  — 
Mass-book  or  Bible,  'tis  all  one  to  me. 
Of  that  the  world  has  had  sufficient  proof. 
I  built  a  church  for  the  Reformed  in  Glogau 
At  my  own  instance.     Hark  ye,  burgomaster ! 
What  is  your  name  ? 


burgomaster. 

Pachhalbel,  may  it  please  you. 
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WALLENSTEIN. 

Hark  ye !     But  let  it  go  no  further,  what  I  now 
Disclose  to  you  in  confidence. 

[Laying  Ids  hand  on  the  Burgomastj:r's  shoulder 
with  a  certain  solerti/oity. 

The  times 
Draw  near  to  their  fulfilment,  hurgomaster ! 
The  higli  will  fall,  the  low  will  be  exalted. 
Hark  ye  !     But  keep  it  to  yourself  !     The  end 
Approaches  of  the  Spanish  double  monarchy  — 
A  new  arrangement  is  at  hand.     You  saw 
The  three  moons  that  appeared  at  once  in  the  heaven  ? 


BURGOMASTER. 

With  wonder  and  affright ! 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Whereof  did  two 
Strangely  transform  themselves  to  bloody  daggers, 
And  only  one,  the  middle  moon,  remained 
Steady  and  clear. 

BURGOMASTER. 

We  applied  it  to  the  Turks. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

The  Turks !  That  all  ?  I  tell  you  that  two  empires 
Will  set  in  blood,  in  the  East  and  in  the  West, 
And  Lutherism  alone  remain. 

[Observing  Gordon  and  Butler. 
I'  faith, 
Twas  a  smart  cannonacUng  that  we  heard 
This  evening,  as  we  journeyed  liitherward : 
'Twas  on  our  left  hand.     Did  ye  hear  it  here  ? 
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CiOHDON. 
Distinctly.     The  wind  lirou^ht  it  from  the  south. 

Bin'LKK. 

It  seemed  to  come  from  Weiden  or  from  Neustadt. 

WALLENSTKIN. 

'Tis  likely.     That's  ihe  vouUi  the  Swedes  are  taking. 
How  strong  is  the  garrison  ? 

GORDON. 

Not  quite  two  hundred 
Competent  men,  the  rest  are  iiivahds. 

WALLENSTEIX. 

Good  !     And  how  many  in  the  vale  of  Jochim  ? 

GORDON. 

Two  hundred  arquebusiers  have  I  sent  thither 
To  fortify  the  posts  against  the  Swedes. 

WALLEXSTEIX. 

Good  !     I  commend  your  foresight.     At  the  works  too 
You  have  done  somewhat  ? 

GORDON. 

Two  additional  batteries 
I  caused  to  be  run  up.     They  were  needless ; 
The  Eliinegrave  presses  hard  upon  us,  general ! 

WALLENSTEIN. 

You  have  been  watchful  in  your  emperor's  service. 
I  am  content  with  you,  lieutenant-coloneL 

[To  Butler. 
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Kelease  the  outposts  in  the  vale  of  Jochim, 
With  all  the  stations  in  the  enemy's  route. 

[To  Gordon. 
Governor,  in  your  faithful  hands  I  leave 
My  w^ife,  my  daughter,  and  my  sister.     I 
Shall  make  no  stay  here,  and  wait  but  the  arrival 
Of  letters  to  take  leave  of  you,  together 
With  all  the  regiments. 

Scene  IV. 
To  these  enter  Count  Terzky. 

TERZKY. 

Joy,  general,  joy !     I  bring  you  welcome  tidings. 

wallenstein. 
And  what  may  they  be  ? 

TERZKY. 

There  has  been  an  engagement 
At  Neustadt ;  the  Swedes  gained  the  victory. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

From  whence  did  you  receive  the  intelligence  ? 

TERZKY. 

A  countryman  from  Tirschenreut  conveyed  it. 
Soon  after  sunrise  did  the  fight  begin  ! 
A  troop  of  the  imperialists  from  Tachau 
Had  forced  their  way  into  the  Swedish  camp ; 
The  cannonade  continued  full  two  hours ; 
There  were  left  dead  upon  the  field  a  thousand 
Imperiahsts,  together  with  their  colonel ; 
Further  than  this  he  did  not  know. 
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WAM.KNHTKIN. 

Hnw  came 
InijMirial  troops  at  NmiHtadt  ?     Altrin^«T, 
I'ut  ycstcrdfiy,  stnod  sixty  inilfts  from  there. 
(,'()iiiit  (ijillas'  force  collectH  at  Krauen  burg, 
And  have  not  the  full  coni])leuieut.      Ik  it  possible 
That  Suys  jxirchance  liad  venturwl  8o  far  onward  ? 
It  cannot  be. 

TKKZKY. 

We  sliall  soon  know  the  whole, 
For  here  comes  lllo,  full  of  haste,  and  joyous. 

SCENK    V. 
To  these  enter  Illo. 

ILLO  (to  WALLENSTEIN). 

A  courier,  duke  !  he  wishes  to  speak  with  thee. 

TERZKY  (eagerly/). 
Does  he  bring  confirmation  of  the  victory  ? 

WALLENSTELN  (at  the  Same  time). 
What  does  he  bring  ?     Whence  comes  he  ? 

ILLO. 

From  the  Rhinegrave, 
And  what  he  brings  I  can  announce  to  you 
Beforehand.     Seven  leagues  distant  are  the  Swedes ; 
At  Neustadt  did  Max.  Piccolomiui 
Throw  himself  on  them  with  the  cavalry ; 
A  murderous  fight  took  place  !  o'erpowered  by  numbers, 
The  Pappenheimers  all,  with  Max.  their  leader, 

[Wallensteix  sJii'dders  and  turns  pale. 
Were  left  dead  on  the  field. 
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WALLENSTEIN  {after  a  pause,  in  a  low  voice). 

Where  is  the  messenger  ?     Conduct  me  to  him. 

[Wallenstein  is  going,  when  Lady  Neubrunn 
rushes  into  the  room.  Some  servants  follow 
her  and  i^n  across  the  stage. 


neubrunn. 
Help!  Help! 

ILLO  and  TERZKY  (at  the  same  time). 
What  now  ? 

NEUBRUNN. 

The  princess ! 

WALLENSTEIN  and  TERZKY. 

Does  she  know  it  ? 

NEUBRUNN  {at  the  same  time  with  them). 

She  is  dying ! 

[Hurries  off  the  stage,  when  Wallenstein   and 
Terzky  follow  her. 

Scene  VI. 
Butler  and  Gordon. 

GORDON. 

What's  this  ? 

BUTLER. 

She  has  lost  the  man  she  loved  — 
Young  Piccolomini,  who  fell  in  the  battle. 
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GOKDON*. 

Unfortunate  lady  I 

BUTLER. 

You  have  lieard  what  Illo 
Roportetli,  tliat  the  Swedes  are  conquerorfl, 
And  marching  hitherward. 

GORDON. 

Too  well  I  heard  it. 

BUTLER. 

They  are  twelve  regiments  strong,  and  there  are  five 
Close  by  us  to  protect  the  duke.     We  have 
Only  my  single  regiment ;  and  the  garrison 
Is  not  two  hundred  strong. 

GORDON. 

'Tis  even  so. 

BUTLER. 

It  is  not  possible  with  such  small  force 
To  hold  in  custody  a  man  Hke  hinu 


GORDON. 


I  grant  it. 


BUTLER. 

Soon  the  numbers  would  disarm  us, 
And  liberate  him. 

GORDON. 

It  were  to  be  feared. 

BUTLER  {after  a  pause). 

Know,  I  am  warranty  for  the  event ; 

With  my  head  have  I  pledged  myself  for  his. 
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Must  make  my  word  good,  cost  it  what  it  will, 
And  if  alive  we  caunot  hold  him  prisoner, 
Why  —  death  makes  all  things  certain  ! 

GORDON. 

Butler !     What  ? 
Do  I  understand  you  ?     Gracious  God  !     You  could  — 

BUTLER. 

He  must  not  live. 

GORDON. 

And  you  can  do  the  deed  ? 

BUTLER. 

Either  you  or  I.     This  morning  was  his  last. 

GORDON. 

You  would  assassinate  him  ? 

BUTLER. 

'Tis  my  purpose. 

GORDON. 

Who  leans  with  his  whole  confidence  upon  you ! 

BUTLER. 

Such  is  his  evil  destiny  ! 

GORDON. 

Your  general  1 
The  sacred  person  of  your  general ! 

BUTLER. 

My  general  he  has  been. 
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(W)RI)ON. 

That  'tis  only 
An  "has  Ihmmi  "  washcH  out  no  villainy, 
Ami  witli(jut  judgment  pass<-«l. 

BUTLKK. 

The  execution 
Is  here  instead  of  judgment. 

GORDON. 

This  were  murder, 
Not  justice.     The  most  guilty  should  be  heard. 

BÜTI.ER. 

His  guilt  is  clear,  the  emperor  has  passed  judgment, 
And  we  but  execute  his  will. 

GORDON. 

We  should  not 
Hurry  to  realise  a  bloody  sentence. 
A  word  may  be  recalled,  a  life  never  can  be. 

BUTLER. 

Despatch  in  service  pleases  sovereigns. 

GORDON. 

No  honest  man's  am"bitious  to  press  forward 
To  the  hangman's  service. 

BUTLER. 

And  no  brave  man  loses 
His  colour  at  a  daring  enterprise. 
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GORDON. 
A  brave  man  hazards  life,  but  not  his  conscience. 

BUTLER. 

What  then  ?     Shall  he  go  forth  anew  to  kindle 
The  unextinguishable  flame  of  war  ? 

GORDON. 

Seize  him,  and  hold  him  prisoner  —  do  not  kill  him. 

BUTLER. 

Had  not  the  emperor's  army  been  defeated 

I  might  have  done  so.     But  'tis  now  passed  by. 

GORDON. 

Oh,  wherefore  opened  I  the  stronghold  to  him  ? 

BUTLER. 

His  destiny,  and  not  the  place  destroys  him. 

GORDON. 

Upon  these  ramparts,  as  beseemed  a  soldier, 
I  had  fallen,  defending  the  emperor's  citadel ! 

BUTLER. 

Yes !  and  a  thousand  gallant  men  have  perished ! 

GORDON. 

Doing  their  duty  —  that  adorns  the  man  ! 

But  murder's  a  black  deed,  and  nature  curses  it. 
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Bt'TLKU  {hrinijH  out  a  paper). 

Here  is  the  inuiiifeHto  which  coiiiiiiaii(lH  uh 
To  j^ain  jKWHession  of  his  ]j<T.son.     See  — 
It  is  iid(lre.s.s(Ml  to  you  as  well  as  me. 
Are  you  (^outciit  to  take  the  (Miiisequeuce«, 
If  through  our  fault  he  escape  to  the  enemy  ? 

GORDON. 

1  ?     Gracious  God  ! 

HUTLEK. 

Take  it  on  yourself. 
Come  of  it  wliat  may,  on  you  I  lay  it. 

GORDON. 

Oh,  God  in  heaven  ! 

BUTLER. 

Can  you  advise  aught  else 
Wherewith  to  execute  the  emperor's  purpose  ? 
Say  if  you  can.     For  I  desire  his  fall. 
Not  his  destruction. 

GORDON. 

Merciful  heaven  !  what  must_be 
I  see  as  clear  as  you.     Yet  still  the  heart 
Within  my  bosom  beats  with  other  feelings ! 

BUTLER. 

Mine  is  of  harder  stuff!     Necessity 

In  her  rough  school  hath  steeled  me.     And  this  Illo, 

And  Terzky  likewise,  they  must  not  survive  him. 

GORDON. 

I  feel  no  pang  for  these.     Their  own  bad  hearts 
Impelled  them,  not  the  influence  of  the  stars. 
'Twas  they  who  strewed  the  seeds  of  e,\\\  passions 
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In  his  calm  breast,  and  with  officious  villainy 
Watered  and  nursed  the  poisonous  plants.     May  they 
Keceive  their  earnests  to  the  uttermost  mite ! 


BUTLER. 

And  their  death  shall  precede  his ! 

We  meant  to  have  taken  them  alive  this  evening 

Amid  the  merrymaking  of  a  feast, 

And  keep  them  prisoners  in  the  citadel, 

But  this  makes  shorter  work.     I  go  tliis  instant 

To  give  the  necessary  orders. 


Scene  VII. 
To  these  enter  Illo  and  Terzky. 

TERZKY. 

Our  luck  is  on  the  turn.     To-morrow  come 
The  Swedes  —  twelve  thousand  gallant  warriors,  Illo  ! 
Then  straightwise  for  Vienna.     Cheerily,  friend  ! 
What !  meet  such  news  with  such  a  moody  face  ? 


ILLO. 

It  lies  with  us  at  present  to  prescribe 

Laws,  and  take  vengeance  on  those  worthless  traitors, 

Those  skulking  cowards  that  deserted  us ; 

One  has  already  done  his  bitter  penance. 

The  Piccolo  mini :  be  his  the  fate 

Of  all  who  wish  us  evil !     This  flies  sure 

To  the  old  man's  heart ;  he  has  liis  whole  life  long 

Fretted  and  toiled  to  raise  his  ancient  house 

From  a  count's  title  to  the  name  of  prince ; 

And  now  must  seek  a  gi-ave  for  his  only  son. 
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BULTKR. 

'Twas  yÜy,  Ihou^'h  !    A  youth  of  su^-h  heroic 
And  ^(iiille  tciii]Miraiiieiit !     Tli«i  (hike  hiiiifwlf, 
Twas  easily  seen,  how  n(;ar  it  went  to  his  heart. 

II.I.o. 

Hark  ye,  old  friend  !     That  is  the  very  fxnnt 
That  never  j)leased  nie  in  our  general  — 
He  ever  gave  the  preference  to  the  Italians. 
Yea,  at  this  very  moment,  by  my  soul ! 
He'd  ^dadly  si^e  us  all  dead  ten  times  over, 
Could  he  thereby  recall  his  fiieiid  to  life. 

TEKZKY. 

Hush,  hush  !  Let  the  dead  rest !  This  evening's  business 

Is,  who  can  fairly  drink  the  other  down  — 

Your  regiment,  Hlo !  gives  the  entertainment. 

Come  !  we  will  keep  a  merry  carnival  — 

The  night  for  once  be  day,  and  'mid  full  glasses 

Will  we  expect  the  Swedish  avant-garde. 

ILLO. 

Yes,  let  us  be  of  good  cheer  for  to-day. 

For  there's  hot  work  before  us,  friends !     This  sword 

Shall  have  no  rest  till  it  is  bathed  to  the  hilt 

In  Austrian  blood. 

GORDON. 

Shame,  shame  1  what  talk  is  this. 
My  lord  field-marshal  ?     Wherefore  foam  you  so 
Against  your  emperor  ? 

BUTLER. 

Hope  not  too  much 
From  this  first  victory.     Bethink  you,  sirs ! 
How  rapidly  the  wheel  of  fortune  turns ; 
The  emperor  still  is  formidably  strong. 
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ILLO.  . 

The  emperor  has  soldiers,  no  commander, 
For  this  King  Ferdinand  of  Hungary 
Is  but  a  tyro.     Gallas  ?     He's  no  luck, 
And  was  of  old  the  miner  of  armies. 
And  then  this  viper,  this  Octavio, 
Is  excellent  at  stabbing  in  the  back, 
But  ne'er  meets  Friedland  in  the  open  field. 

TERZKY. 

Trust  me,  my  friends,  it  cannot  but  succeed ; 
Fortune,  we  know,  can  ne'er  forsake  the  duke ! 
And  only  under  Wallenstein  can  Austria 
Be  conqueror. 

ILLO. 

The  duke  will  soon  assemble 
A  mighty  army :  all  come  crowding,  streaming 
To  banners,  dedicate  by  destiny 
To  fame,  and  prosperous  fortune.     I  behold 
Old  times  come  back  again  !  he  will  become 
Once  more  the  mighty  lord  which  he  has  been. 
How  will  the  fools,  who've  now  deserted  him. 
Look  then  ?     I  can't  but  laugli  to  think  of  them. 
For  lands  will  he  present  to  all  his  friends. 
And  like  a  king  and  emperor  reward 
True  services ;  but  we've  the  nearest  claims. 

[To  Gordon. 
You  will  not  be  forgotten,  governor ! 
He'll  take  you  from  this  nest,  and  bid  you  shine 
In  higher  station  :  your  fidelity 
Well  merits  it. 

GORDON. 

I  am  content  already, 
And  wish  to  climb  no  higher ;  where  great  height  is, 
The  fall  must  needs  be  great.     "  Great  height,  great 
depth." 
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ILLO. 

Here  you  have  no  more  buHme«8,  for  to-morrow 
The  Swedes  will  take  possessiou  of  the  citadel. 
Coiiui,  Terzky,  it  is  «upper-tiuie.     What  think  you  ? 
Nay,  shall  we  have  the  lown  illuminated 
III  honour  of  the  Swede  {     And  who  refutKiS 
To  do  it  is  a  Spaniard  and  a  traitor. 

TEKZKY. 

Nay  !  nay  !  not  that,  it  will  not  please  the  duke  — 

ILLO. 

What !  we  are  masters  here  ;  no  soul  shall  dare 
Avow  himself  imperial  where  we've  the  rule. 
Gordon  !  good  night,  and  for  the  last  time  take 
A  fair  leave  of  the  place.     Send  out  patrols 
To  make  secure,  the  watchword  may  be  altered. 
At  the  stroke  of  ten  deliver  in  the  keys 
To  the  duke  himself,  and  then  you've  quit  for  ever 
Your  wardship  of  the  gates,  for  on  to-morrow 
The  Swedes  will  take  possession  of  the  citadel. 

TERZKY  (as  he  is  going,  to  butler). 
You  come,  though,  to  the  castle  ? 

BUTLER. 

At  the  right  time. 
[Exeunt  Terzky  and  Illo. 
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Scene   VIIL 
Gordon  and  Butler. 

GORDON  {looking  after  them). 

Unhappy  men  !     How  free  from  all  foreboding ! 

They  rush  into  the  outspread  net  of  murder 

In  the  blind  drunkenness  of  victory ; 

I  have  no  pity  for  their  fate.     This  Illo, 

This  overflowing  and  foolhardy  villain, 

That  would  fain  bathe  himself  in  his  emperor's  blood. 

BUTLER. 

Do  as  he  ordered  you.      Send  round  patrols, 
Take  measures  for  the  citadel's  security ; 
When  they  are  within  I  close  the  castle  gate 
That  nothing  may  transpire. 

GORDON  (with  earnest  anxiety). 

Oh  !  haste  not  so  ! 
Nay,  stop ;  first  tell  me  — 

BUTLER. 

You  have  heard  already, 
To-morrow  to  the  Swedes  belongs.     This  night 
Alone  is  ours.     They  make  good  expedition. 
But  we  will  make  still  greater.     Fare  you  well. 

GORDON. 

Ah  !  your  looks  tell  me  nothing  good.     Nay,  Butler, 
I  pray  you  promise  me ! 
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HUTLKR. 

The  sun  has  »et; 

A  f}it<'ful  ovcnin^  doth  (h'sr-cud  upon  us, 

And  l)nn<,'s  uii  Lhf^ir  lon;^  night!     Their  «'vil  «tars 

DeHver  them  unarmed  into  our  hands, 

And  from  their  drunken  dntam  of  golden  fortune« 

The  dagger  at  their  hciarts  «liall  rouse  them.      Well, 

The  duke  was  ever  a  great  calculator; 

Hi.s  fallow  men  were  ligures  on  his  chess- Vx)ard 

To  move  and  station,  as  his  game  rei^^uired. 

Other  men's  honour,  dignity,  good  name, 

Did  lie  shift  like  pawns,  and  made  uo  conscience  of, 

Still  calculating,  calculating  still  ; 

And.  yet  at  last  his  calculation  proves 

Erroneous ;  the  whole  game  is  lost ;  and  lo  ! 

His  own  life  will  be  found  among  the  forfeits. 

GOKDON. 

Oh,  think  not  of  his  errors  now  !  remember 
His  gi'eatness,  his  munificence ;  think  on  all 
The  lovely  features  of  his  character, 
On  all  the  noble  exploits  of  his  life. 
And  let  them,  like  an  angel's  arm,  unseen. 
Arrest  the  lifted  sword. 

BUTLER. 

It  is  too  late. 
I  suffer  not  myself  to  feel  compassion, 
Dark  thoughts  and  bloody  are  my  duty  now. 

[Grasping  Gordon's  hand. 
Gordon !  'tis  not  my  hatred  (I  pretend  not 
To  love  the  duke,  and  have  no  cause  to  love  him). 
Yet  'tis  not  now  my  hatred  that  impels  me 
To  be  his  murderer.     'Tis  his  evil  fate. 
Hostile  occurrences  of  many  events 
Control  and  subjugate  me  to  the  offica 


I 
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In  vain  the  human  being  meditates 

Free  action.     He  is  but  the  wire-worked  ^  puppet 

Of  the  blind  Power,  which  out  of  its  own  choice. 

Creates  for  him  a  dread  necessity. 

What  too  would  it  avail  him  if  there  were 

A  sometliing  pleading  for  him  in  my  heart  — 

Still  I  must  kill  him. 

GORDON. 

If  your  heart  speak  to  you, 
Follow  its  impulse.     'Tis  the  voice  of  God. 
Thiuk  you  your  fortunes  will  grow  prosperous 
Bedewed  with  blood  —  his  blood  ?     Believe  it  not  1 

BUTLER. 

You  know  not.    Ask  not !    Wlierefore  should  it  happen 
That  the  Swedes  gained  the  victory,  and  hasten 
With  such  forced  marches  hitherwards  ?     Fain  would  I 
Have  given  him  to  the  emperor's  mercy.     Gordon ! 
I  do  not  wish  his  blood,  —  but  I  must  ransom 
The  honour  of  my  word,  —  it  lies  in  pledge  — 
And  he  must  die,  or  — 

^Passionately  graspijig  Gordon's  hand. 
Listen,  then,  and  know 
I  am  dishonoured  if  the  duke  escape  us. 

GORDON. 

Oh !  to  save  such  a  man  — 

BUTLER. 

What! 

GORDON. 

It  is  worth 
A  sacrifice.     Come,  friend  !     Be  noble-minded  ! 

1  We  doubt  the  propriety  of  putting  so  blasphemous  a  statement 
in  the  mouth  of  any  character.  —  T. 
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Our  own  licarL,  iirnl  iioL  oLin.T  iiieiiH  opinions, 
Forms  our  true  honour. 

BUTLKK   i^ivith    a  cold  and  hauyhiy  air). 

He  is  a  great  lord, 
TluH  duke,  and  1  uni  of  but  mean  inijKutanee. 
Ulis  is  what  you  would  say  !      Wherein  concerns  it 
The  world  at  large,  you  mean  to  hint  to  me, 
Whether  the  man  of  low  extraction  keeps 
Or  blemishes  his  honour  — 
So  that  the  man  of  princely  rank  Ix.*  saved  ? 
We  all  do  stamp  our  value  on  ourselves : 
The  price  we  challenge  for  ourselves  is  given  us. 
There  does  not  live  on  earth  the  man  so  stationed 
That  I  despise  myself  compared  with  him. 
Man  is  made  great  or  little  by  his  own  will ; 
Because  I  am  true  to  mine  therefore  he  dies ! 

GORDON. 

I  am  endeavouring  to  move  a  rock. 

Thou  hadst  a  mother,  yet  no  human  feelings. 

I  cannot  hinder  you,  but  may  some  God 

Rescue  him  from  you  !  [Exit  Gordon. 

BUTLER  ^  {alone). 

I  treasured  my  good  name  all  my  life  long ; 

The  duke  has  cheated  me  of  life's  best  jewel, 

So  that  I  blush  before  this  poor  weak  Gordon ! 

He  prizes  above  all  his  fealty  ; 

His  conscious  soul  accuses  him  of  nothing ; 

In  opposition  to  his  own  soft  heart 

He  subjugates  himself  to  an  iron  duty. 

^This  soliloquy,  which,  according  to  the  former  arrangement, 
constituted  the  whole  of  scene  ix..  and  concluded  the  fourth  act, 
is  omitted  in  all  the  printed  German  editions.  It  seems  probable 
that  it  existed  in  the  original  manuscript  from  which  Mr.  Cole- 
ridge translated.  —  Ed. 
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Me  in  a  weaker  moment  passion  warped ; 
I  stand  beside  him,  and  must  feel  myself 
The  worst  man  of  the  two.     What  though  the  world 
Is  ignorant  of  my  purposed  treason,  yet 
One  man  does  know  it,  and  can  prove  it,  too  — 
High-minded  Piccolo  mini ! 
There  lives  the  man  who  can  dishonour  me ! 
This  ignominy  blood  alone  can  cleanse ! 
Duke  Friedland,  thou  or  I.     Into  my  own  hands 
Fortune  delivers  me.     The  dearest  thing  a  man  has  is 
himself. 


Scene    IX. 

[A  Gothic  and  gloomy  apartment  at  the  DuCHESS 
Friedland's.  Thef<la  on  a  seat,  pale,  her 
eyes  closed.  The  Duchess  and  Lady  Neu- 
BRUNN  busied  about  her.  Wallenstein  and 
the  Countess  in  conversation. 


WALLENSTEIN. 

How  knew  she  it  so  soon  ? 


COUNTESS. 

She  seems  to  have 
Foreboded  some  misfortune.     The  report 
Of  an  engagement,  in  which  had  fallen 
A  colonel  of  the  imperial  army,  frightened  her. 
I  saw  it  instantly.     She  flew  to  meet 
The  Swedish  courier,  and  with  sudden  questioning 
Soon  wrested  from  him  the  disastrous  secret. 
Too  late  we  missed  her,  hastened  after  her ; 
We  found  her  lying  in  his  arms,  all  pale, 
And  in  a  swoon. 
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WALLKN.STKIN. 


A  ln'Jivy,  heavy  hlow  ! 
And  slic  so  un|)i«']):ir(Ml  !      Poor  «'liild  !  how  is  it  ? 

[Tiirniiuj  to  the  DlTIfKSH. 
Is  she  coming  to  herself  ?  | 


DUCHESS. 

Her  eyes  are  opening. 

COUNTESS. 

She  lives  ! 

THEKLA  {looliiii)  (i round  her). 

Where  am  I  ? 

• 

WALLENSTEIN  {steps  to  her,  raising  her  up  in  his  arms). 

Come,  cheerly,  Thekla  !  be  my  own  brave  girl ! 
See,  there's  thy  loving  mother.     Thou  art  in 
Thy  father's  arms. 

THEKLA  (standing  tip). 
Where  is  he  ?     Is  he  gone  ? 

DUCHESS. 

Who  gone,  my  daughter  ? 

THEKLA. 

He  —  the  man  who  uttered 
That  word  of  misery. 

DUCHESS. 

Oh,  think  not  of  it ! 
My  Thekla  ! 


J7* 
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WALLENSTEIN. 

Give  her  sorrow  leave  to  talk  ! 
Let  her  complain  —  mingle  your  tears  with  hers, 
For  she  hath  suffered  a  deep  anguish ;  but 
She'll  rise  superior  to  it,  for  my  Tliekla 
Hath  all  her  father's  unsubdued  heart. 


THEKLA. 

I  am  not  ill.     See,  I  have  power  to  stand. 

Why  does  my  mother  weep  ?     Have  I  alarmed  her  ? 

It  is  gone  by  —  I  recollect  myself. 

[She  casts  her  eyes  round  the  room,  as  seeking  some  one. 

Where  is  he  ?  ,  Please  you,  do  not  hide  him  from  me. 

You  see  I  have  strength  enough  :  now  I  will  hear  him. 


DUCHESS. 

No ;  never  shall  tliis  messenger  of  evil 
Enter  again  into  thy  presence,  Thekla  1 


THEKLA. 

My  father  — 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Dearest  daughter ! 

THEKLA. 

I'm  not  weak. 
Shortly  I  shall  be  quite  myself  again. 
You'll  grant  me  one  request  ? 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Name  it,  my  daughter. 
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TURK  LA. 

Pcrinit  the  stranger  to  Ix;  called  to  me, 
And  «,Mant  me  leave,  that  by  uiyself  I  may 
Ileal  liis  lepurt  and  (juestion  him. 


DLCUKSS. 

\(>,  never  1 
COUNTESS. 

Tis  not  advisable  —  assent  not  to  it. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Hush  :     Wherefore  wouldst  thou  s^jeak  with  him,  my 


daughter  ? 


THEKLA. 


Knowing  the  whole,  I  shall  be  more  collected ; 
I  will  not  be  deceived.     My  mother  wishes 
Only  to  spare  me.     T  will  not  be  spared  — 
The  worst  is  said  alreadv :   I  can  hear 
Nothing  of  deeper  anguish  ! 

COUNTESS  and  duchess. 
Do  it  not. 

THEKLA. 

The  horror  overpowered  me  by  surpiise, 

My  heart  betrayed  me  in  the  stranger's  presence : 

He  was  a  witness  of  my  weakness,  yea, 

I  sank  into  his  arms ;  and  that  has  shamed  me. 

I  must  replace  myself  in  his  esteem, 

And  I  must  speak  with  him,  perforce,  that  he, 

The  stranger,  may  not  think  ungently  of  me. 
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WALLENSTEIN. 

I  see  she  is  in  the  right,  and  am  inclined 

To  grant  her  this  request  of  hers.     Go,  call  him. 

[Lady  Neubrunn  goes  to  call  him. 

DUCHESS. 

But  I,  thy  mother,  will  be  present  — 

THEKLA. 

'Twere 
More  pleasing  to  me  if  alone  I  saw  him ; 
Trust  me,  I  shall  behave  myself  the  more 
Collectedly. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Permit  her  her  own  will. 
Leave  her  alone  with  him :  for  there  are  sorrows, 
Where  of  necessity  the  soul  must  be 
Its  own  support.     A  strong  heart  will  rely 
On  its  own  strength  alone.     In  her  own  bosom, 
Not  in  her  mother's  arms,  must  she  collect 
The  strength  to  rise  superior  to  this  blow. 
It  is  mine  own  brave  girl.     I'll  have  her  treated 
Not  as  the  woman,  but  the  heroine.  [Going. 

COUNTESS  {detaining  him). 

Where  art  thou  going  ?     I  heard  Terzky  say 
That  'tis  thy  purpose  to  depart  from  hence 
To-morrow  early,  but  to  leave  us  here. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Yes,  ye  stay  here,  placed  under  the  protection 
Of  gallant  men. 

COUNTESS. 

Oh,  take  us  with  you,  brother. 
Leave  us  not  in  this  gloomy  solitude. 
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Tu  hrood  o'er  anxioiiö  thought«.     The  iiiiHts  of  doubt 
Magnify  evils  to  a  «liajx;  of  horror. 

WALLENHTKIN. 

Who  speaks  of  v.\i\  ?     1  entreat  you,  sister, 
Use  words  of  better  ointai. 


C0ÜNTE88. 

Then  take  us  with  you. 
Oh,  leave  us  not  behind  you  in  a  place 
That  forces  us  to  such  sad  omens.     Heavy 
And  sick  within  me  is  my  heart  — 
These  walls  breath  on  me  like  a  churchyard  vault. 
I  caun(jt  tell  you,  brother,  Ikjw  this  place 
Doth  go  against  my  nature.     Take  us  with  ycju. 
Come,  sister,  join  you  your  entreaty  !     Niece, 
Yours  too.     We  all  entreat  you,  take  us  with  you  ! 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Tlie  place's  evil  omens  will  I  change, 

Making  it  that  which  shields  and  shelters  for  me 

My  best  beloved. 

LADY  NEUBRL^'N  (returning). 
The  Swedish  oflßcer. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Leave  her  alone  with  me. 

DUCHESS  (fo  THEKLA,  v^Jio  starts  aiid  shivers^. 

There  —  pale  as  death  !     Child,  'tis  impossible 
That   thou    shouldst    speak    with   him.      Follow   thy 
mother. 
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THEKLA. 

The  Lady  Neubrunn  then  may  stay  with  me. 

[£xeunt  Duchess  and  Countess. 


Scene  X. 
Thekla,  THE  Swedish  Captain,  Lady  Neubrunn. 

CAPTAIN  (respectfully  approaching  her). 

Princess  —  I  must  entreat  your  gentle  pardon  — 
My  inconsiderate  rash  speech.     How  could  I  — 

Thekla  (tuith  dignity). 

You  have  beheld  me  in  my  agony. 
A  most  distressful  accident  occasioned 
You  from  a  stranger  to  become  at  once 
My  confidant. 

CAPTAIN. 

I  fear  you  hate  my  presence, 
For  my  tongue  spake  a  melancholy  word. 

THEKLA. 

The  fault  is  mine.     Myself  did  wrest  it  from  you. 
The  horror  which  came  o'er  me  interrupted 
Your  tale  at  its  commencement.     May  it  please  you, 
Continue  it  to  the  end. 

CAPTAIN. 

Princess,  'twill 
Renew  your  anguish. 

THEKLA. 

I  am  firm, — 
I  will  be  firm.     Well  —  how  began  the  engagement  ? 
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CA  ITA  IN. 

We  liiy,  «'Xp('<  Ling  iKj  attack,  at  Neustadt, 
Intnjiic,h(Ml  Imt  iiiHCcurely  iii  our  caini), 
When  toward  (iveiiing  rose  a  cloud  of  dust 
From  tlic  wood  thitherward  ;  our  vanguard  fled 
Into  the  (;anij),  and  sounded  tlie  alarm. 
Scarce  had  we  mounttMl  en^  the  PapjxjjnheimerH, 
Their  horses  at  full  speed,  liroke  through  the  lines, 
And  leaped  the  trenches ;  but  their  heiidless  courage 
Had  home  them  <jnward  far  before  the  others  — 
The  infantry  were  still  at  distanr-e,  only 
The  rai)penheimers  followed  daringly 
Their  daring  leader  — 

[TiiKKLA  betrays  agitation  in  her  gestures.  TTie 
officer  pauses  till  she  makes  a  sign  to  him  to 
proceed. 

Both  in  van  and  flanks 
With  our  whole  cavalry  we  now  received  them ; 
Back  to  the  trenches  drove  them,  where  the  foot 
Stretched  out  a  solid  ridge  of  pikes  to  meet  them. 
They  neither  could  advance,  nor  yet  retreat ; 
And  as  they  stood  on  every  side  wedged  in, 
The  Ehinegrave  to  their  leader  called  aloud, 
Inviting  a  surrender ;  but  their  leader. 
Young  Piccolomini  — 

[Thekla,  as  giddy,  grasjys  a  chair. 
Known  by  his  plume, 
And  his  long  hair,  gave  signal  for  the  trenches ; 
Himself  leaped  first :  the  regiment  all  plunged  after. 
His  charger,  by  a  halbert  gored,  reared  up, 
Flung  him  with  violence  off,  and  over  him 
The  horses,  now  no  longer  to  be  curbed,  — 

[Thekla,  vAo  has  accomj^anied  the  last  speech 
with  all  the  marks  of  iticrcasijig  agony,  trem- 
bles through  her  whole  frame  and  is  falliiuj. 
The  Lady  Xeubrünn  rw^tis  to  her,  and  receives 
her  in  her  ai^ms. 
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NEÜBRUNN. 


My  dearest  lady  — 


CAPTAIN. 

I  retire. 

THEKLA. 

'Tis  over, 
Proceed  to  the  conclusion. 

CAPTAIN. 

Wild  despair 
Inspired  the  troops  with  frenzy  when  they  saw 
Their  leader  perish ;  every  thought  of  rescue 
Was  spurned ;  they  fought  like  wounded  tigers ;  their 
Frantic  resistance  roused  our  soldiery ; 
A  murderous  fight  took  place,  nor  was  the  contest 
Finished  before  their  last  man  fell. 

THEKLA  {faltering). 

And  where  — 
Where  is  —  you  have  not  told  me  all 

CAPTAIN  {after  a  pause). 

This  morning 
We  buried  him.     Twelve  youths  of  noblest  birth 
Did  bear  him  to  interment ;  the  whole  army 
Followed  the  bier.     A  laurel  decked  his  coffin ; 
The  sword  of  the  deceased  was  placed  upon  it, 
In  mark  of  honour  by  the  Ehinegrave's  self ; 
Nor  tears  were  wanting,  for  there  are  among  us 
Many,  who  had  themselves  experienced 
The  gi*eatness  of  his  mind  and  gentle  manners ; 
All  were  affected  at  his  fate.     The  Rhinegrave 
Would  williugly  have  saved  him  ;  but  himself 
Made  vain  the  attempt  —  'tis  said  he  wished  to  die. 
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NElJimuNN  (to  TMKKLA,  ivho  huB  hidden  her  counUnanec). 
Look  uj),  my  dcareftL  lady  — 

THKKLA. 

Where  is  his  grave  ? 

CAPTAIN. 

At  Neustadt,  lady ;  in  a  cloister  church 

Are  his  remains  deposited,  uutil 

We  cau  receive  directions  from  his  father. 

THEKLA. 

What  is  the  cloister's  name  ? 

CAPTAIN. 

St.  Catherine's. 

THEKLA. 

And  how  far  is  it  thither  ? 

CAPTAIN. 

Near  twelve  leagues. 

THEKLA. 

And  which  the  way  ? 

CAPTAIN. 

You  go  by  Tirschenreut 
And  Falkenburg,  through  our  advanced  posts. 

THEKLA. 

Who 
Is  their  commander  ? 
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CAPTAIN. 

Colonel  Seckendorf. 
[Thekla  steps  to  the  table,  and  takes  a  ring  from 
a  casket. 

THEKLA. 

You  have  beheld  me  in  my  agony, 

And  shown  a  feeling  heart.     Please  you,  accept 

[^Giving  him  the  ring. 
A  small  memorial  of  this  hour.     Now  go ! 

CAPTAIN  {confusedly). 
Princess  — 

[Thekla  silently  makes  signs  to  him  to  go,  and 
turns  from  him.  The  captain  lingers,  and  is 
about  to  speak.  Lady  Neubrunn  repeats  the 
signal,  and  he  retires. 


Scene  XL 
Thekla,  Lady  Neubrunn. 

THEKLA  {falls  on  LADY  neubrunn's  neck). 

Now  gentle  Neubrunn,  show  me  the  affection 
Which  thou  hast  ever  promised  —  prove  thyself 
My  own  true  friend  and  faithful  fellow  pilgrim. 
This  night  we  must  away  ! 

neubrunn. 

Away  !  and  whither  ? 

THEKLA. 

Whither !     There  is  but  one  place  in  the  world. 
Thither,  where  he  lies  buried  !     To  his  coffin  ! 
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NEUBRUXN. 
What  would  you  do  there  ? 

TIIKKLA. 

What  do  there  ? 
That  wouldst  thou  not  liave  a.sked,  had«t  thou  e'er  loved. 
There,  that  is  all  that  still  nniiains  of  him  I 
That  single  spot  is  the  whole  earth  to  me. 

NEUBRUNN. 

That  place  of  death  — 

THEKLA. 

Is  now  the  only  place 
Where  life  yet  dwells  for  me :  detain  me  not ! 
Come  and  make  preparations  ;  let  us  think 
Of  means  to  fly  from  hence. 

NEUBRUNN'. 

Your  father's  rage  — 

THEKLA. 

That  time  is  past  — 

And  now  I  fear  no  human  being's  rage. 

NEUBRUNN. 

The  sentence  of  the'  world  !     The  tongue  of  calumny  ! 

THEKLA. 

Wliom  am  I  seeking  ?     Him  who  is  no  more. 
Am  I  then  hastening  to  the  arms  —     0  God ! 
I  haste  but  to  the  grave  of  the  beloved. 


f 
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NEUBRUNN. 

And  we  alone,  two  helpless,  feeble  women  ? 

THEKLA. 

We  will  take  weapons :  my  arm  shall  protect  thee. 

NEUBRUNN. 

In  the  dark  night-time  ? 

THEKLA. 

Darkness  will  conceal  us. 

NEUBRUNN. 

This  rough  tempestuous  night  — 

THEKLA. 

Had  he  a  soft  hed 
Under  the  hoofs  of  his  war-horses  ? 

NEUBRUNN. 

Heaven ! 
And  then  the  many  posts  of  the  enemy ! 

THEKLA. 

They  are  human  beings.     Misery  travels  free 
Through  the  whole  earth. 

NEUBRUNN. 

The  journey's  weary  length — ■ 

THEKLA. 

The  pilgrim,  travelling  to  a  distant  shrine 

Of  hope  and  healing,  doth  not  count  the  leagues. 
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NKi;  DRUNK. 
How  can  we  pass  thü  gutes  ? 

THKKLA, 

Gold  opens  them. 
Go,  do  but  go. 

NEUBRUNN. 

Should  we  be  recognised  — 

th?:kla. 

In  a  despairing  woman,  a  poor  fugitive, 

Will  no  one  seek  the  daughter  of  Duke  Friedland. 

NEUBRUNN. 

And  where  procure  we  horses  for  our  flight  ? 

THEKLA. 

My  equerry  procures  them.     Go  and  fetch  him. 

NEUBRUNN. 

Dares  he,  without  the  knowledge  of  his  lord  ? 

THEKLA. 

He  will.     Go,  only  go.     Delay  no  longer. 

NEUBRUNN. 

Dear  lady !  and  your  mother  ? 

THEKLA. 

Oh  !  my  mother  ! 
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NEUBRUNN. 

So  much  as  she  has  suffered  too  already ; 
Your  tender  mother.     Ah  !  how  ill  prepared 
I"     For  this  last  anguish  ! 

THEKLA. 

Woe  is  me  1  my  mother  !  [Pauses. 
Go  instantly. 

NEUBRUNN. 

But  think !  what  you  are  doing  ! 

THEKLA. 

What  can  be  thought,  already  has  been  thought. 

NEUBRUNN. 

And  being  there,  what  purpose  you  to  do  ? 

THEKLA. 

There  a  divinity  will  prompt  my  souL 

NEUBRUNN. 

Your  heart,  dear  lady,  is  disquieted  ! 

And  this  is  not  the  way  that  leads  to  quiet. 

THEKLA. 

To  a  deep  quiet,  such  as  he  has  found, 

It  draws  me  on,  I  know  not  what  to  name  it. 

Resistless  does  it  draw  me  to  his  grave. 

There  will  my  heart  be  eased,  my  tears  will  flow. 

Oh,  hasten,  make  no  further  questioning ! 

There  is  no  rest  for  me  till  I  have  left 

These  walls  —  they  fall  in  on  me  —  a  dim  power 

Drives  me  from  hence  —  oh,  mercy  !     What  a  feeling! 

What  pale  and  hollow  forms  are  those  !     They  fill, 
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They  cnnvd  Lh«;  j)l.'i<;e  I      I  hav«  no  l()n;,'«'r  ro(>iii  here ! 
Mercy  !     Still  iiioru  !     More  still !     The  hideouH  swariu, 
They  press  on  me ;  they  chase  me  from  these  walls  — 
Those  liollow,  bü<liles.s  forms  of  liviug  men  ! 


NEU  BRUNN. 

Yoli  frighten  me  so,  lady,  that  no  longer 

I  (laii!  stay  here  myself.      I  go  and  f:iill 

Koseuberg  instantly.  [Exit  Lady  Neubrunn. 


Scene  XII. 

THEKLA. 

His  spirit  'tis  that  calls  me :  'tis  the  troop 

Of  his  true  followers,  who  offered  up 

Themselves  to  avenge  his  death  :  and  they  accuse  me 

Of  an  ignoble  loitering  —  they  would  not 

Forsake  their  leader  even  in  his  death  ;  they  died  for 

him, 
And  shall  I  live  ? 

For  me  too  was  that  laurel  garland  twined 
That  decks  his  bier.     Life  is  an  empty  casket : 
I  throw  it  from  me.     Oh,  my  only  hope  ! 
To  die  beneath  the  hoofs  of  trampling  steeds  — 
That  is  a  lot  of  heroes  upon  earth !         [Exit  Thekla.^ 
(The  curtain  drops.) 

^The  soliloquy  of  Thekla  consists  in  the  origrinal  of  six  and 
twenty  lines,  twenty  of  which  are  in  rhymes  of  irregular  recur- 
rence. I  thought  it  prudent  to  abridge  it.  Indeed  the  whole 
scene  between  Thekla  and  Lady  Neubrunn  might,  perhaps,  have 
been  omitted  without  injury  to  the  play.  —  C. 
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Scene  XIIL 
Thekla,  Lady  Neubrunn,  and  Rosenberg. 

NEUBRUNN. 

He  is  here,  lady,  and  he  will  procure  them. 

THEKLA. 

Wilt  thou  provide  us  horses,  Rosenberg  ? 

ROSENBERG. 

I  will,  my  lady. 

THEKLA. 

And  go  with  us  as  well  ? 

ROSENBERG. 

To  the  world's  end,  my  lady. 

THEKLA. 

But  consider. 
Thou  never  canst  return  unto  the  duke. 

ROSENBERG. 

I  will  remain  with  thee. 

THEKLA. 

I  will  reward  thee, 
And  will  commend  thee  to  another  master. 
Canst  thou  unseen  conduct  us  from  the  castle  ? 

ROSENBERG. 

I  can. 
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TIIKKLA, 

When  can  1  go  ? 

ROSENBERG. 

This  very  hour. 

But  wliither  would  you,  lady  ? 


THEKLA. 

To  —     Tell  him,  Neubrunn. 


NEUBRUNN. 

To  Neustadt. 


ROSENBERG. 

So  ;  I  leave  you  to  get  ready.  [Ejnt. 

NEUBRUNN. 

Oh,  see,  your  mother  comes. 

THEKLA. 

Indeed  !     0  Heaven ! 

Scene   XIV. 
Thekla,  Lady  Neubrunn,  the  Duchess. 

.    DUCHESS. 

He's  gone !     I  find  thee  more  composed,  my  child. 

THEKLA. 

I  am  so,  mother  ;  let  me  only  now 

Retire  to  rest,  and  Neubrunn  here  be  with  me. 

I  want  repose. 
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DUCHESS. 

My  Tliekla,  thou  shalt  have  it. 
I  leave  thee  now  consoled,  since  I  can  calm 
Thy  father's  heart. 

THEKLA. 

Good  night,  beloved  mother ! 
[Falling  on  her  neck  and  embracing  her  with  deep 
emotion. 

DUCHESS. 

Thou  scarcely  art  composed  e'en  now,  my  daughter. 
Thou  tremblest  strongly,  and  I  feel  thy  heart 
Beat  audibly  on  mine. 

THEKLA. 

Sleep  will  appease 
Its  beating :  now  good  night,  good  night,  dear  mother. 
(As  she  withdraws  from  her  mother's  arms  the  curtain 

falls.) 


ACT   V. 

Scene   I. 

Butler's  Chamber 

Butler,  and  Major  Geraldin. 

butler. 

Find  me  twelve  strong  dragoons,  arm  them  with  pikes. 

For  there  must  be  no  firing  — 

Conceal  them  somewhere  near  the  banquet-room. 

And  soon  as  the  dessert  is  served  up,  rush  all  in 

And  cry  —  "  Who  is  loyal  to  the  emperor  ?  " 

I  will  overturn  the  table  —  while  you  attack 
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Hin  and  'r«T/ky,  ami  (l<'Hj»at<li  tlierii  bolli. 
Tlu*  caHllr-palac»;  is  well  harnid  aiiri  ^(uanled, 
That  IK)  inL«'lligeuce  of  tluH  j^roct^eiliiij^ 
May  make  its  way  to  the  duke.     Go  iuHtaiitly ; 
Have  you  yet  sent  for  Captain  Devereux 
And  the  Macdonald  ? 

OEHALDIX. 

They'll  be  here  anon. 

[Exit  Gekaldin. 

BUTLER. 

Here's  no  room  for  delay.     Tlie  citizens 
Declare  for  him  —  a  dizzy  drunken  spirit 
Possesses  the  whole  town.     They  see  in  the  duke 
A  prince  of  peace,  a  founder  of  new  ages 
And  gülden  times.     Arms,  too,  have  l^een  given  out 
By  the  town-council,  and  a  hundred  citizens 
Have  volunteered  themselves  to  stand  on  guard. 
Despatch  !  then,  be  the  word  ;  for  enemies 
Threaten  us  from  without  and  from  within. 


Scene   II. 
Butler,  Captain  Devereux,  and  Macdonald. 

MACDONALD. 


Here  w^e  are,  general. 


devereux. 
What's  to  be  the  watchword  ? 


butler. 

Long  live  the  emperor  !  • 
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BOTH  (recoiling). 
How  ? 

BUTLER. 

Live  the  house  of  Austria. 

DEVEREUX. 

Have  we  not  sworn  fidehty  to  Friedland  ? 

MACDONALD. 

Have  we  not  marched  to  this  place  to  protect  him  ? 

BUTLER. 

Protect  a  traitor  and  his  country's  enemy  ? 

DEVEREUX. 

Why,  yes  !  in  his  name  you  administered 
Our  oath. 

MACDONALD. 

And  followed  him  yourself  to  Egra. 

BUTLER. 

I  did  it  the  more  surely  to  destroy  him. 

DEVEREUX. 

So,  then ! 

MACDONALD. 

An  altered  case ! 

BUTLER  {to  DEVEREUX). 

Thou  wretched  man, 
So  easily  leavest  thou  thy  oath  and  colours  ? 
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DKVEKEUX. 

The  devil !     I  but  follcjwed  your  example  ; 
If  you  could  prove  a  villain,  why  not  we  ? 

MACDONALP. 

We've  nau<,'hL  L<)  do  with  thinking  —  that's  your  busi- 
ness. 
You  are  our  general,  and  give  out  the  orders ; 
We  follow  you,  though  the  track  lead  to  helL 

BUTLER  {appeased). 
Good,  then  !  we  know  each  other. 

MACDONALD. 

I  should  hope  so. 

DEVEREUX. 

Soldiers  of  fortune  are  we  —  who  bids  most 
He  has  us. 

MACDONALD. 

'Tis  e'en  so ! 

BUTLER. 

Well,  for  the  present 
You  must  remain  honest  and  faithful  soldiers. 

-       DEVEREUX. 

We  wish  no  other. 

BUTLER. 

Ay,  and  make  your  fortunes. 

MACDONALD. 

That  is  still  better. 
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BUTLER. 

Listen ! 

BOTH. 

We  attend. 

BUTLER. 

It  is  the  emperor's  will  and  ordinance 

To  seize  the  person  of  the  Prince-Duke  Friedland 

Alive  or  dead. 

DEVEREUX. 

It  runs  so  in  the  letter. 

MACDONALD. 

Alive  or  dead  —  these  were  the  very  words. 

BUTLER. 

And  he  shall  be  rewarded  from  the  state 
In  land  and  gold  who  proffers  aid  thereto. 

DEVEREUX. 

Ay !  that  sounds  well.     The  words  sound  always  well 

That  travel  hither  from  the  court.     Yes  !  yes  ! 

We  know  already  what  court-words  import. 

A  golden  chain  perhaps  in  sign  of  favour, 

Or  an  old  charger,  or  a  parchment-patent. 

And  such  like.     The  prince-duke  pays  better. 

MACDONALD. 

Yes, 

The  duke's  a  splendid  paymaster. 
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BUTLER. 

All  over 
With  that,  my  frieiiclH !     His  lucky  Htars  are  set. 

MACDONALD. 

Aud  is  that  certain  ? 

BUTLER. 

You  have  my  word  for  it. 

DEVEREUX. 

His  lucky  fortune's  all  passed  by  ? 

BUTLER. 

For  ever. 
He  is  as  poor  as  we. 

MACDONALD. 

As  poor  as  we  ? 

DEVEREUX. 

Macdonald,  we'll  desert  him. 

BUTLER. 

We'll  desert  him  ? 
Full  twenty  thousand  have  done  that  already ; 
AVe  must  do  more,  my  countrymen  !     In  short  — 
We  —  we  must  kill  him. 

BOTH  {starting  hack). 
Kill  him! 

BUTLER. 

Yes,  must  kill  him 
And  for  that  purpose  have  I  chosen  you. 
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BOTH. 

Us! 

BUTLEK. 

You,  Captain  Devereux,  and  thee,  Macdonald. 

DEVEREUX  (after  a  'pause). 
Choose  you  some  other. 

BUTLER. 

What !  art  dastardly  ? 
Thou,  with  full  thirty  Uves  to  answer  for  — 
Thou  conscientious  of  a  sudden  ? 

DEVEREUX. 

Nay, 
To  assassinate  our  lord  and  general  — 

MACDONALD. 

To  whom  we  swore  a  soldier's  oath  — 

BUTLER. 

The  oath 
Is  null,  for  Friedland  is  a  traitor. 

DEVEREUX. 

No,  no !  it  is  too  bad  1 

MACDONALD. 

Yes,  by  my  soul ! 
It  is  too  bad.     One  has  a  conscience  too  — 

DEVEREUX. 

If  it  were  not  our  chieftain,  who  so  long 

Has  issued  the  commands,  and  claimed  our  duty  — 
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IJL'TLEK. 


Is  that  the  objection  i 


DEVEREUX. 


Were  it  my  own  father, 
And  the  em]:)cror'8  service  should  demand  it  of  me, 
It  might  be  done  fxiihaps  —  but  we  are  HoldierB, 
And  to  assassinate  our  chief  Commander, 
That  is  a  sin,  a  foul  abomination, 
From  which  no  monk  or  confessor  absolves  ua. 

BUTLER. 

I  am  your  pope,  and  give  you  absolution. 
Determine  quickly  1 

DEVEREUX. 

'Twill  not  do. 

MACDONALD. 

Twon't  do. 

BUTLER. 

Well,  off  then  !  and  —  send  Pestalutz  to  me. 

DEVEREUX  (hesitates). 
The  Pestalutz  — 

MACDONALD. 

What  may  you  want  with  him  ? 

BUTLER. 

If  you  reject  it,  we  can  find  enough  — 

DEVEREUX. 

Nay,  if  he  must  fall,  we  may  earn  the  bounty 
As  well  as  any  other.     W^hat  think  you, 
Brother  Macdonald  ? 
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Why,  if  he  must  fall. 
And  will  fall,  and  it  can't  be  otherwise, 
One  would  not  give  place  to  this  Pestalutz. 

DEVEREUX  {after  some  reflection). 
When  do  you  purpose  he  should  fall  ? 

BUTLER. 

This  night. 
To-morrow  will  the  Swedes  be  at  our  gates. 

DEVEREUX. 

You  take  upon  you  all  the  consequences  ? 

BUTLER. 

I  take  the  whole  upon  me. 

DEVEREUX. 

And  it  is 
The  emperor's  will,  his  express  absolute  will  ? 
For  we  have  instances  that  folks  may  like 
The  murder,  and  yet  hang  the  murderer. 

BUTLER. 

The  manifesto  says  —  "  ahve  or  dead." 
Alive  —  'tis  not  possible  —  you  see  it  is  not. 

DEVEREUX. 

Well,  dead  then  !  dead  !  But  how  can  we  come  at  him  ? 
The  town  is  tilled  with  Terzky's  soldiery. 

MACDONALD. 

Ay !  and  then  Terzky  still  remains,  and  lUo  — 
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BtTLKR. 

With  tlie.se  you  shall  hegiri — you  undtrstand  rne  ? 

DEVEKEUX. 

How  ?     And  must  they  to<j  jxirish  ? 

liUTLKK. 

They  the  first. 

MACDONALD. 

Hear,  Devereux  !     A  blocxly  eveuiug  this. 

DEVEREÜX. 

Have  you  a  man  for  that  ?     Commission  me  — 

BUTLER. 

'Tis  given  in  trust  to  Major  Geraldin ; 
This  is  a  carnival  night,  and  there's  a  feast 
Given  at  the  castle  —  there  we  shall  surprise  them. 
And  hew  them  down.     The  Pestalutz  and  Lesley 
Have  that  commission.     Soon  as  that  is  finished  — 

DEVEREUX. 

Hear,  general !     It  will  be  all  one  to  you  — 
Hark  ye,  let  me  exchange  with  Geraldin. 

BUTLER. 

'Tw^ill  be  the  lesser  danger  with  the  duke. 

DEVEREUX. 

Danger  !     The  devil !    What  do  you  think  me,  general, 
'Tis  the  duke's  eye,  and  not  his  sword,  I  fear. 

BUTLER. 

What  can  his  eye  do  to  thee  ? 
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DEVEREUX. 

Death  and  hell ! 
Thou  knowest  that  I'm  no  milksop,  general ! 
But  'tis  not  eight  days  since  the  duke  did  send  me 
Twenty  gold  pieces  for  this  good  warm  coat 
Which  I  have  on !  and  then  for  him  to  see  me 
Standing  before  him  with  the  pike,  his  murderer, 
That  eye  of  his  looking  upon  this  coat  — 
Why  —  why  —  the  devil  fetch  me !     I'm  no  milksop ! 


BUTLER. 

The  duke  presented  thee  this  good  warm  coat. 

And  thou,  a  needy  wight,  hast  pangs  of  conscience 

To  run  him  through  the  body  in  return. 

A  coat  that  is  far  better  and  far  warmer 

Did  the  emperor  give  to  him,  the  prince's  mantle. 

How  doth  he  thank  the  emperor  ?     With  revolt 

And  treason. 

DEVEREUX. 

That  is  true.     The  devil  take 
Such  thankers  !     I'll  despatch  him. 


BUTLER. 

And  would'st  quiet 
Thy  conscience,  thou  hast  naught  to  do  but  simply 
Pull  off'  the  coat ;  so  canst  thou  do  the  deed 
With  light  heart  and  good  spirits. 


DEVEREUX. 

You  are  right. 
That  did  not  strike  me.     I'll  pull  off  the  coat  — 
So  there's  an  end  of  it. 
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MACDONALD. 

Yes,  but  there's  another 
Point  to  he  thought  of. 

BUTLER. 
And  what's  that,  Macdonald  ? 

MAC  DONALD. 

Wliat  avails  sword  or  dagger  against  him  ? 
He  is  not  to  be  wounded  —  he  is  — 

BUTLER  (starting  vp). 

Wliat ! 

MACDONALD. 

Safe  against  shot,  and  stab,  and  flash  !     Hard  frozen, 
Secured  and  warranted  by  the  black  art ! 
His  body  is  impenetrable,  I  tell  you. 

DEVEREUX. 

In  Ingolstadt  there  was  just  such  another : 
His  whole  skin  was  the  same  as  steel ;  at  last 
We  were  obliged  to  beat  him  down  with  gunstocks. 

MACDONALD. 

Hear  what  I'll  do. 

DEVEREUX. 

WeU? 

MACDONALD. 

In  the  cloister  here 
There's  a  Dominican,  my  countryman. 
I'll  make  him  dip  my  sword  and  pike  for  me 
In  holy  water,  and  say  over  them 
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One  of  his  strongest  blessings.     That's  jorobatum  ! 
Nothing  can  stand  'gainst  that. 


BUTLER. 

So  do,  Macdonald ! 
But  now  go  and  select  from  out  the  regiment 
Twenty  or  thirty  able-bodied  fellows, 
And  let  them  take  the  oaths  to  the  emperor. 
Then  when  it  strikes  eleven,  when  the  first  rounds 
Are  passed,  conduct  them  silently  as  may  be 
To  the  house.     I  will  myself  be  not  far  off. 

DEVEREUX. 

But  how  do  we  get  through  Hartschier  and  Gordon, 
That  stand  on  guard  there  in  the  inner  chamber? 

BUTLER. 

I  have  made  myself  acquainted  with  the  place, 

I  lead  you  through  a  back  door  that's  defended 

By  one  man  only.     Me  my  rank  and  office 

Give  access  to  the  duke  at  every  hour. 

I'll  go  before  you  —  with  one  poniard-stroke 

Cut  Hartschier's  windpipe,  and  make  way  for  you. 

DEVEREUX. 

And  when  we  are  there,  by  what  means  shall  we  gain 
The  duke's  bedchamber,  without  his  alarming 
The  servants  of  the  court  ?  for  he  has  here 
A  numerous  company  of  followers. 

BUTLER. 

The  attendants  fill  the  right  wing :  he  hates  bustle 
And  lodges  in  the  left  vrmg  quite  alone. 
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DEVKHKUX. 

Were  it  well  over  —  hey,  Macdonald  !     I 
Feel  queerly  ou  the  occasion,  devil  knows. 

MACDONALD. 

And  I,  too.     Tis  too  gieat  a  personage. 
People  will  hold  us  for  a  brace  of  villains. 

BUTLER. 

In  plenty,  honour,  splendour  —  you  may  safely 
Laugh  at  the  people's  babble. 

DEVEREUX. 

If  the  business 
Squares  with  one's  honour  —  if  that  be  quite  certain. 

BUTLER. 

Set  your  hearts  quite  at  ease.     Ye  save  for  Ferdinand 
His  crown  and  empire.     The  reward  can  be 
No  small  one. 

DEVEREUX. 

And  'tis  his  purpose  to  dethrone  the  emperor  ? 

BUTLER. 

Yes !  Yes !  to  rob  him  of  his  crown  and  life. 

DEVEREUX. 

And  must  he  fall  hy-  the  executioner's  hands, 
Should  we  deliver  him  up  to  the  emperor 
AHve? 

BUTLER. 

It  w^ere  his  certain  destiny. 
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DEVEREUX. 

Well !  Well !  Come  then,  Macdonald,  he  shall  not 
Lie  long  in  pain. 

[^Exeunt  Butler  through  one  door,  Macdonald  and 
Devereux  through  the  other. 


Scene  III. 

A  saloon,  terminated  hy  a  gallery,  which  extends  far 
into  the  background. 

Wallenstein  sitting  at  a  taUe.     The  Swedish  Cap- 
tain standing  before  him, 

wallenstein. 

Commend  me  to  your  lord.     I  sympathise 

In  his  good  fortune  ;  and  if  you  have  seen  me 

Deficient  in  the  expressions  of  that  joy, 

Which  such  a  victory  might  well  demand, 

Attribute  it  to  no  lack  of  good  will, 

For  henceforth  are  our  fortunes  one.     Farewell, 

And  for  your  trouble  take  my  thanks.     To-morrow 

The  citadel  shall  be  surrendered  to  you 

On  your  arrival. 

[The  Swedish  Captain  retires.  Wallenstein  sits 
lost  in  thought,  his  eyes  fixed  vacantly,  and  his 
head  sustained  by  his  hand.  The  Countess 
Terzky  enters,  stands  before  him  for  awhile, 
unobserved  by  him ;  at  length  he  starts,  sees 
her  and  recollects  himself. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Comest  thou  from  her  ?      Is  she  restored  ?      How  is 
she  ? 
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COUNTKHH. 

My  sister  tells  nie  «he  wan  more  colhicteci 
After  her  couversation  with  the  Swede. 
She  has  now  retired  to  rest. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

The  pang  will  soften, 
She  will  shed  tears. 

COUNTESS. 

I  find  thee  altered,  too, 
My  brother !     After  such  a  victory 
I  had  expected  to  have  found  in  thee 
A  cheerful  spirit.     Oh,  remain  thou  firm  1 
Sustain,  uphold  us  !     P'or  our  light  thou  art. 
Our  sun. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Be  quiet.     I  ail  nothing.     Where's 
Thy  husband  ? 

COUNTESS. 

At  a  banquet  —  he  and  Illo. 

WALLEXSTEIN  (rises  and  strides  across  the  saloon). 
The  night's  far  spent.     Betake  thee  to  thy  chamber. 

COUNTESS. 

Bid  me  not  go,  oh,  let  me  stay  with  thee ! 

WALLENSTEIN  {moves  to  the  imndow). 

There  is  a  busy  motion  in  the  heaven, 

The  wind  doth  chase  the  flag  upon  the  tower. 

Fast  sweep  the  clouds,  the  sickle  ^  of  the  moon, 

1  These  four  lines  axe  expressed  in  the  original  with  exquisite 
felicity  : 
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Struggling,  darts  snatches  of  uncertain  light. 

No  form  of  star  is  visible !     That  one 

White  stain  of  light,  that  single  glimmering  yonder, 

Is  from  Cassiopeia,  and  therein 

Is  Jupiter.     {Ä  pause.)     But  now 

The  blackness  of  the  troubled  element  hides  him ! 

\^ffe  sinks  into  profound  melancholy,   and    looks 
vacantly  into  the  distance. 

COUNTESS  (looks  on  him  mourn/idly,  then  grasps  his 

hand). 

What  art  thou  brooding  on  ? 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Methinks 
If  I  but  saw  him,  'twould  be  well  with  me. 
He  is  the  star  of  my  nativity, 
And  often  marvellously  hath  his  aspect 
Shot  strength  into  my  heart. 

COUNTESS. 

Thou'lt  see  him  again. 

"  Am  Himmel  ist  geschäftis^e  Bewegung. 
Des  Thurmes  Fahne  jagt  der  Wind,  schnell  geht 
Der  Wolken  Zug,  die  Mondessichel  wankt, 
Und  durch  die  Nacht  zuckt  ungewisse  Helle." 

The  word  "moon-sickle"  reminds  me  of  a  passage  in  Harris, 
as  quoted  by  Johnson,  under  the  word  "  falcated.*^  "The  enlight- 
ened part  of  the  moon  appears  in  the  form  of  a  sickle  or  reaping^ 
hook,  whicli  is  while  she  is  moving  from  the  conjunction  to 
the  opposition,  or  from  the  new  moon  to  the  full  :  but  from  full 
to  a  new  again  the  enlightened  part  appears  gibbous,  and  the  dark 
falcated.'" 

The  words  "wanken"  and  "schweben"  are  not  easily  trans- 
lated. The  English  words  by  which  we  attempt  to  render  them 
are  either  vulgar  or  pedantic,  or  not  of  sufficiently  general  appli- 
cation. So  "der  Wolken  Zug"  —  the  draft,  the  procession  of 
clouds.  The  masses  of  the  clouds  sweep  onward  in  swift 
stream. 
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i 


WALLKNSTKIN  [ninaiiui  for  awhile  with  absent  vixnd,  J 
tlini  (iHsumrs  a  livelier  manner,  ami  turning  sua-  ^ 
(lejilf/  to  the  COUNTKHS). 

See  him  iigaiii  ?     (Jli,  ik'v«m-,  never  again  I 

C0UNTE88.  i 

How  ?  ' 

WALLENSTELN. 

He  is  gone  —  is  dust. 

COUNTESS. 

Whom  meanest  thou,  then  ? 

WALLENSTEIN. 

He,  the  more  fortunate  !  yea,  he  hath  finished ! 

For  him  there  is  no  longer  any  future ; 

His  Hfe  is  bright  —  bright  witliout  spot  it  was, 

And  cannot  cease  to  be.     No  ominous  hour 

Knocks  at  his  door  with  tidings  of  mishap. 

Far  off  is  he,  above  desire  and  fear ; 

No  more  submitted  to  the  change  and  chance 

Of  the  unsteady  planets.      Oh,  'tis  well 

With  him !  but  who  knows  what  the  coming  hour 

Veiled  in  thick  darkness  brings  us  ? 

COUNTESS. 

Thou  speakest 
Of  Piccolomini.     What  was  his  death  ? 
The  courier  had  just  left  thee  as  I  came. 

[Wallensteix  by  a  motion  of  his  hand  makes  signs 
to  her  to  be  silent. 
Turn  not  thine  eyes  upon  the  backward  view. 
Let  us  look  forward  into  sunny  days, 
Welcome  with  joyous  heart  the  \ictory, 
Forget  w^hat  it  has  cost  thee.     Not  to-day. 
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For  the  first  time,  thy  friend  was  to  thee  dead ; 
To  thee  he  died  when  first  he  parted  from  thee. 


WALLENSTEIN. 

This  anguish  will  be  wearied  down,^  I  know ; 

What  pang  is  permanent  with  man  ?  From  the  highest, 

As  from  the  vilest  thing  of  every  day, 

He  learns  to  wean  himself :  for  the  strong  hours 

Conquer  him.     Yet  I  feel  what  I  have  lost 

In  him.     The  bloom  is  vanished  from  my  life, 

For  oh,  he  stood  beside  me,  like  my  youth, 

Transformed  for  me  the  real  to  a  dream. 

Clothing  the  palpable  and  the  familiar 

With  golden  exhalations  of  the  dawn. 

Whatever  fortunes  wait  my  future  toils. 

The  beautiful  is  vanished  —  and  returns  not. 


.    COUNTESS. 

Oh,  be  not  treacherous  to  thy  own  power. 
Thy  heart  is  rich  enough  to  vivify 
Itself.     Thou  lovest  and  prizest  virtues  in  him, 
The  which  thyself  didst  plant,  thyself  unfold. 

WALLENSTEIN  {stepping  to  the  door). 

Who  interrupts  us  now  at  tliis  late  hour  ? 

It  is  the  governor.     He  brings  the  keys 

Of  the  citadel.     'Tis  midnight.     Leave  me,  sister ! 

1  A  very  inadequate  translation  of  the  original  : 

"  Verschmerzen  werd'  ich  diesen  Schlag,  das  weiss  ich, 
Denn  was  verschmerzte  nicht  der  Mensch  !  "" 

LITERALLY. 

"  I  shall  grieve  down  this  blow,  of  that  I'm  coüscious  : 
What  does  not  man  "rieve  down  ?  " 
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COUNTE.SS. 

Oh,  'tis  so  hard  to  me  this  oight  to  leave  thee ; 
A  boding  fear  possesses  me ! 

WAXLENSTEIN. 

Fear !     Wherefore  ? 

COUNTESS. 

Shouldst  thou  depart  this  night,  and  we  at  waking 
Never  more  find  thee  ! 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Fancies ! 


COUNTESS. 

Oh,  my  soul 
Has  long  been  weighed  down  by  these  dark  forebodings, 
And  if  I  combat  and  repel  them  waking. 
They  still  crush  down  upon  my  heart  in  dreams. 
I  saw  thee,  yesternight,  with  thy  first  wife 
Sit  at  a  banquet,  gorgeously  attired. 

W^ALLEXSTEIN. 

This  was  a  dream  of  favourable  omen, 

That  marriage  being  the  founder  of  my  fortunes. 

COUNTESS. 

To-day  I  dreamed  that  I  was  seeking  thee 

In  thy  own  chamber.     As  I  entered,  lo ! 

It  was  no  more  a  chamber :  the  Chartreuse 

At  Gitschin  'twas,  which  thou  thyself  hast  founded, 

And  where  it  is  thy  will  that  thou  shouldst  be 

Interred. 
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WALLENSTEIN. 

Thy  soul  is  busy  with  these  thoughts. 

COUNTESS. 

What !  dost  thou  not  believe  that  oft  in  dreams 
A  voice  of  warning  speaks  prophetic  to  us  ? 

WALLENSTEIN. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  there  exist  such  voices, 

Yet  I  would  not  call  them 

Voices  of  warning  that  announce  to  us 

Only  the  inevitable.     As  the  sun, 

Ere  it  is  risen,  sometimes  paints  its  image 

In  the  atmosphere,  so  often  do  the  spirits 

Of  great  events  stride  on  before  the  events, 

And  in  to-day  already  walks  to-moiTOw. 

That  which  we  read  of  the  fourth  Henry's  death 

Did  ever  vex  and  haunt  me  like  a  tale 

Of  my  own  future  destiny.     The  king 

Felt  in  his  breast  the  phantom  of  the  knife 

Long  ere  Ravaillac  armed  himself  therewith. 

His  quiet  mind  forsook  him ;  the  phantasma 

Started  him  in  his  Louvre,  chased  him  forth 

Into  the  open  air ;  like  funeral  knells 

Sounded  that  coronation  festival ; 

And  still  with  boding  sense  he  heard  the  tread 

Of  those  feet  that  even  then  were  seeking  him 

Throughout  the  streets  of  Paris. 

COUNTESS. 

And  to  thee 
The  voice  within  thy  soul  bodes  nothing  ? 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Nothing. 
Be  wholly  tranquil. 


I 
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COUNTESS. 

And  another  time 
I  hastened  after  thee,  and  thou  rann'st  from  me 
Through  a  long  suite,  through  many  a  spacious  liall. 
Tliere  seemed  no  end  of  it ;  doors  creaked  and  clapped ; 
1  followed  panting,  but  could  not  overtake  thee ; 
When  on  a  sudden  did  I  feel  myself 
Grasped  from  behind,  —  the  hand  was  cold  that  grasped 

me ; 
'Twas  thou,  and  thou  didst  kiss  me,  and  there  seemed 
A  crimson  covering  to  envelop  us. 

WALLEXSTEIN. 

That  is  the  crimson  tapestry  of  my  chamber. 

COUNTESS  {gazing  on  Mm). 

If  it  should  come  to  that  —  if  I  should  see  thee, 

Who  standest  now  before  me  in  the  fulness 

Of  life  —  \_She  falls  on  his  breast  and  weeps. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

* 

The  emperor's  proclamation  weighs  upon  thee  — 
Alphabets  wound  not  —  and  he  finds  no  hands. 

COUNTESS. 

If  he  should  find  them,  my  resolve  is  taken  — 
I  bear  about  me  my  support  and  refuge. 

[Exü  Countess. 

Scene  IV. 

Wallenstein,  Gordon. 

wallenstein, 
All  quiet  in  the  town  ? 
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GORDON. 
The  town  is  quiet. 

WALLEN  STEIN. 

I  hear  a  boisterous  music !  and  the  castle 
Is  lighted  up.     Who  are  the  revellers  ? 

GORDON. 

There  is  a  banquet  given  at  the  castle 

To  the  Count  Terzky  and  Field-Marshal  Illo. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

In  honour  of  the  victory  —  this  tribe 

Can  show  their  joy  in  nothing  else  but  feasting. 

[Bings.     The  Groom  OF  the  Chamber  enters 
Unrobe  me.     I  will  lay  me  down  to  sleep. 

[Wallenstein  takes  the  keys  from  Gordon. 
So  we  are  guarded  from  all  enemies, 
And  shut  in  with  sure  friends. 
For  all  nmst  cheat  me,  or  a  face  like  this 

[Fixing  his  eyes  on  Gordon. 
Was  ne'er  a  hypocrite's  mask. 

[The  Groom  of  the  Chamber  takes  off  his  man- 
tle, collar,  and  scarf. 

wallenstein. 

Take  care  —  what  is  that  ? 

GROOM    OF   the   CHAMBER. 

The  golden  chain  is  snapped  in  two. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Well,  it  has  lasted  long  enough.     Here  —  give  it. 

[Ä  takes  and  looks  at  the  chain. 


L 
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'Twas  tho  first  pn^senl  of  tlie  empercjr. 

He  hung  it  round  me  in  the  war  of  Friule, 

He  being  then  arcliduke ;  and  I  have  worn  it 

Till  now  from  habit  — 

From  superstition,  if  you  will.     Belike, 

It  was  to  be  a  talisman  to  me ; 

And  while  I  wore  it  on  my  neck  in  faith. 

It  was  to  chain  to  me  all  my  life  long 

The  volatile  fortune,  whose  first  pledge  it  was. 

Well,  be  it  so !     Henceforward  a  new  fortune 

Must  spring  up  for  me ;  for  the  potency 

Of  this  charm  is  dissolved. 

[Groom  of  the  Chamber  retires  with  the  vest- 
ments. Wallenstein  rises,  takes  a  stride 
across  the  room,  and  stands  at  last  before 
Gordon  in  a  posture  of  meditation. 

How  the  old  time  returns  upon  me  !     I 

Behold  myself  once  more  at  Burgau,  where 

We  two  were  pages  of  the  court  together. 

We  oftentimes  disputed :  thy  intention 

Was  ever  good ;  but  thou  wert  w^ont  to  play 

The  moralist  and  preacher,  and  wouldst  rail  at  me  — 

That  I  strove  after  things  too  high  for  me. 

Giving  my  faith  to  bold,  unlawful  dreams, 

And  still  extol  to  me  the  golden  mean. 

Thy  wisdom  hath  been  proved  a  thriftless  friend 

To  thy  own  self.     See,  it  has  made  thee  early 

A  superannuated  man,  and  (but 

That  my  munificent  stars  will  intervene) 

Would  let  thee  in  .some  miserable  corner 

Go  out  like  an  untended  lamp. 

GORDON. 

My  prince ! 
With  light  heart  the  poor  fisher  moors  his  boat, 
And  watches  from  the  shore  the  lofty  ship 
Stranded  amid  the  storm. 
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WALLENSTEIN. 

Art  thou  already 
In  harbour,  then,  old  man  ?     Well !  I  am  not. 
The  uncouquered  spirit  drives  me  o'er  life's  billows ; 
My  planks  still  firm,  my  canvas  swelUug  proudly. 
Hope  is  my  goddess  still,  and  youth  my  inmate ; 
And  while  we  stand  thus  front  to  front  almost, 
I  might  presume  to  say,  that  the  swift  years 
Have  passed  by  powerless  o'er  my  unblanched  hair. 

[Ä  moves  with  long  strides  across  the  saloon,  and 

remains  on    the   opposite   side    over    against 

Gordon. 
Who  now  persists  in  calling  fortune  false  ? 
To  me  she  has  Droved  faithful ;  with  fond  love 
Took  me  from  out  the  common  ranks  of  men, 
And,  like  a  mother  goddess,  with  strong  arm 
Carried  me  swiftly  up  the  steps  of  life. 
Nothing  is  common  in  my  destiny. 
Nor  in  the  furrows  of  my  hand.     WHio  dares 
Interpret  then  my  life  for  me  as  'twere 
One  of  the  undistinguishable  many  ? 
True,  in  this  present  moment  I  appear 
Falleu  low  indeed ;  but  I  shall  rise  again. 
Tlie  high  Hood  will  soon  follow  on  this  ebb ; 
The  fountain  of  my  fortune,  w^hich  now  stops, 
Eepressed  and  bound  by  some  malicious  star. 
Will  soon  in  joy  play  forth  from  all  its  pipes. 

GORDON. 

And  yet  remember  I  the  good  old  proverb, 
"  Let  the  night  come  before  we  praise  the  day." 
I  would  be  slow  from  long-continued  fortune 
To  gather  hope :  for  hope  is  the  companion 
Given  to  the  unfortunate  by  pitying  heaven. 
Fear  hovers  round  the  head  of  prosperous  men. 
For  still  unsteady  are  the  scales  of  fate. 
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WALLENSTEIN  (smilirif/). 

1  liear  the  very  Gordon  that  of  old 

Was  wont  to  preach,  now  once  more  preaching ; 

1  know  well,  that  all  sublunary  things 

Are  still  the  vassals  of  vicissitude. 

The  unpropitious  ^ods  deiuand  their  trilmte. 

This  long  ago  the  ancient  j)agans  knew  : 

And  therefore  of  their  own  accord  they  offered 

To  themselves  injuries,  so  to  atone 

The  jealousy  of  their  divinities : 

And  human  sacrifices  bled  to  Typhon. 

\_A/ter  a  pause,  serious,  and  in  a  more  subdued 
manner. 
I  too  have  sacrificed  to  him  —  for  me 
There  fell  the  dearest  friend,  and  through  my  fault 
He  fell !     No  joy  from  favourable  fortune 
Can  overweigh  the  anguish  of  this  stroke. 
The  envy  of  my  destiny  is  glutted  : 
Life  pays  for  life.     On  his  pure  head  the  lightning 
Was  drawn  off  w^hich  would  else  have  shattered  me. 


Scene  V. 
To  these  enter  Seni. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Is  not  that  Seni  ?  and  beside  himself, 

If  one  can  trust  his  looks  ?     W^hat  brings  thee  hither 

At  this  late  hour,  Baptista  ? 

SENI. 

Terror,  duke  ! 
On  thy  account. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

A^Tiat  now  ? 
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SENL 

Flee  ere  the  day  break ! 
Trust  not  thy  person  to  the  Swedes ! 

WALLENSTEIN. 

What  now 
Is  in  thy  thoughts  ? 

SENI  (with  louder  voice). 
Trust  not  thy  person  to  the  Swedes. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

What  is  it,  then  ? 

SENI  (^still  more  urgently^. 

Oh,  wait  not  the  arrival  of  these  Swedes ! 

An  evil  near  at  hand  is  threatening  thee 

From  false  friends.     All  the  signs  stand  full  of  horror! 

Near,  near  at  hand  the  network  of  perdition  — 

Yea,  even  now  'tis  being  cast  around  thee  1 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Baptista,  thou  art  dreaming  I  —  fear  befools  thee. 

SENI. 

Believe  not  that  an  empty  fear  deludes  me. 
Come,  read  it  in  the  planetary  aspects ; 
Bead  it  thyself,  that  ruin  threatens  thee 
From  false  friends. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

From  the  falseness  of  my  friends 
Has  risen  the  whole  of  my  unprosperous  fortunes. 
The  warning  should  have  come  before  !     At  present 
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I  need  no  revelation  from  the  stars 
To  know  that. 

SENI. 

Come  and  see  !  trust  thine  own  eyes. 
A  fearful  sign  stands  in  the  house  of  life  — 
An  enemy  ;  a  fiend  lurks  close  behind 
The  radiance  of  thy  jjlanet.     Oh,  be  warned  ! 
Deliver  not  up  thyself  to  these  heathens, 
To  wage  a  war  against  our  holy  church. 

WALLENSTEIN  {laughing  gently). 

The  oracle  rails  that  way  !     Yes,  yes  !     Now 
I  recollect.     This  junction  with  the  Swedes 
Did  never  please  thee  —  lay  thyself  to  sleep, 
Baptista !     Signs  Hke  these  I  do  not  fear. 

GORDON  (who  during  the  whole  of  this  dialogue  has 
shown  marks  of  extreme  agitation,  and  iwvj  turns 
to  wallenstein). 

My  duke  and  general !     May  I  dare  presume  ? 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Speak  freely. 

GOEDON. 

What  if  'twere  no  mere  creation 
Of  fear,  if  God's  high  providence  vouchsafed 
To  interpose  its  aid  for  your  dehverance, 
And  made  that  mouth  its  organ  ? 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Ye're  both  feverish ! 
How  can  mishap  come  to  me  from  the  Swedes  ? 
They  sought  this  junction  with  me  —  'tis  their  interest. 
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GORDON  (with  difficulty  suppressing  his  emotion). 

But  what  if  the  arrival  of  these  Swedes  — 
What  if  this  were  the  very  thing  that  winged 
The  ruin  that  is  flying  to  your  temples  ? 

\_Flinys  himself  at  his  feet. 
There  is  yet  time,  my  prince. 

SENL 

Oh,  hear  him  !  hear  him  ! 

GORDON  (rises). 

The  Ehinegrave's  still  far  off.     Give  but  the  orders. 

This  citadel  shall  close  its  gates  upon  him. 

If  then  he  will  besiege  us,  let  him  try  it. 

But  this  I  say :  he'll  find  his  own  destruction, 

With  his  whole  force  before  these  ramparts,  sooner 

Than  weary  down  the  valour  of  our  spirit. 

He  shall  experience  what  a  band  of  heroes, 

Inspirited  by  an  heroic  leader, 

Is  able  to  perform.     And  if  indeed 

It  be  thy  serious  wish  to  make  amend 

For  that  which  thou  hast  done  amiss,  —  this,  this 

Will  touch  and  reconcile  the  emperor, 

Who  gladly  turns  his  heart  to  thoughts  of  mercy ; 

And  Friedland,  who  returns  repentant  to  him. 

Will  stand  yet  higher  in  his  emperor's  favour 

Than  e'er  he  stood  when  he  had  never  fallen. 

WALLENSTEIN  {contemplates  him  with  surprise,  remains 
silent  awhile,  betraying  strong  emotion). 

Gordon  —  your  zeal  and  fervour  lead  you  far. 
Well,  well  —  an  old  friend  htis  a  privilege. 
Blood,  Gordon,  has  been  flowing.     Never,  never 
Can  the  emperor  pardon  me :  and  if  he  could, 
Yet  I  —  I  ne'er  ceuld  let  myself  be  pardoned. 
Had  I  foreknown  what  now  has  taken  place, 
That  he,  my  dearest  friend,  would  fall  for  me, 
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My  first  death  ofreriiig ;  and  had  the  heart 

Si)oken  to  me,  as  now  it  lias  done  —  Gordon, 

It  may  be,  I  miglit  have  betliought  myself. 

It  may  be,  too,  1  mi;^ht  not.     Might  or  might  not 

Is  now  an  idle  question.     All  too  seriously 

Has  it  begun  to  end  in  nothing,  Gordon  ! 

Let  it  then  have  its  course.        [Sieppintj  to  (he  vnndovx 

All  dark  and  silent  —  at  the  castle  too 

All  is  now  hushed.     Light  me,  chamberlain  ! 

[The  Groom  of  the   Chamber,  v:ho  had  entered 
during  the  lau  dialogue,  and  had  hecn  stand- 
ing at  a   distance  and   listening   to   it   with 
visible    expressions    of    the   deepest    interest, 
advances   in    extreme    agitation   and  throvjs 
himself  at  the  Duke's  feet. 
And  thou  too !     But  I  know  why  thou  dost  %\ish 
My  reconcilement  with  the  emperor. 
Poor  man !  he  hath  a  small  estate  in  Carinthia, 
And  fears  it  will  be  forfeited  because 
He's  in  my  service.     Am  I  then  so  poor 
That  I  no  longer  can  indemnify 
My  servants  ?     Well !  to  no  one  I  employ 
Means  of  compulsion.     If  'tis  thy  belief 
That  fortune  has  fled  from  me,  go !  forsake  me. 
This  night  for  the  last  time  mayst  thou  unrobe  me, 
And  then  go  over  to  the  emperor. 
Gordon,  good  night !     I  think  to  make  a  long 
Sleep  of  it :  for  the  struggle  and  the  turmoil 
Of  this  last  day  or  two  was  gi-eat.     May't  please  you ! 
Take  care  that  they  aw^ake  me  not  too  early. 

[Exit  Wallenstein,  the  Groom  of-  the  Chamber 
lighting  him.  Seni  follovjs,  Gordon  remains 
on  the  darkened  stage,  following  the  Duke 
with  his  eye,  till  he  disappears  at  the  further 
end  of  the  gallery :  then  by  his  gestures  the 
old  man  expresses  the  depth  of  his  anguish, 
and  stands  leaning  against  a  pillar. 
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Scene  VI. 

Gordon,  Butler  {at  first  behind  the  scenes). 

BUTLER  (not  yet  come  into  view  of  the  stage^. 
Here  stand  in  silence  till  I  give  the  signal. 

GORDON  {starts  up). 
'Tis  he !  he  has  already  brought  the  murderers. 

BUTLER. 

The  hghts  are  out.     All  lies  in  profound  sleep. 

GORDON. 

What  shall  I  do  ?  shall  I  attempt  to  save  him  ? 
Shall  I  call  up  the  house  ?  alarm  the  guards  ? 


BUTLER  (appears,  hut  scarcely  on  the  stage'). 

A  light  gleams  hither  from  the  corridor. 
It  leads  directly  to  the  duke's  bedchamber. 


GORDON. 

But  then  I  break  my  oath  to  the  emperor ; 
If  he  escape  and  strengthen  the  enemy, 
Do  I  not  hereby  call  down  on  my  head 
All  the  dread  consequences  ? 

BUTLER  {stepping  forward). 

Hark  !    Who  speaks  there  1 

GORDON. 

*Tis  better,  I  resign  it  to  the  hands 
Of  Providence.     For  what  am  I,  that  I 
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Sliould  Lcik(j  iipüii  myself  so  ;^reat  a  (l<;ed  ? 
I  have  nut  niuidered  hiui,  if  he  be  luuidered; 
J)Ul  all  his  rescue  were  my  act  and  deed; 
Mine  —  and  whatever  be  the  coiisequeuces 
I  must  sustain  theuL 

BUTLp:k  {advances). 

I  should  know  that  voice. 

GORDON. 

Butler 

BUTLER. 

'Tis  Gordon.     What  do  you  want  here  ? 
Was  it  so  late,  then,  when  the  duke  dismissed  you  ? 

GORDON. 

Your  hand  bound  up  and  in  a  scarf  ? 

BUTLER. 

'Tis  wounded. 
That  nio  fought  as  he  were  frantic,  till 
At  last  we  threw  him  on  the  ground. 

GORDON  (shuddering). 

Both  dead  ? 

BUTLER. 

Is  he  in  bed  ? 

GORDON. 

Ah,  Butler! 

BUTLER. 
Is  he  ?  speak. 
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GORDON. 

He  shall  not  perish !     Not  through  you  !     The  heaven 
Kefuses  your  arm.     See  —  'tis  wounded  ! 

BUTLER. 

There  is  no  need  of  my  arm. 

GORDON. 

The  most  guilty 
Have  perished,  and  enough  is  given  to  justice. 

\_TJie  Groom  of  the  Chamber  advances  from  the 
gallery  with  his  finger  on  his  mouth  com- 
manding  silence. 

GORDON. 

He  sleeps !     Oh,  murder  not  the  holy  sleep ! 

BUTLER. 

No !  he  shall  die  awake.  [Is  going. 

GORDON. 

His  heart  still  cleaves 
To  earthly  things :  he's  not  prepared  to  step 
Into  the  presence  of  liis  God  ! 

BUTLER  (going). 

God's  merciful ! 

GORDON  (holds  him). 
Grant  him  but  this  night's  respite. 

BUTLER  (Jiurrying  ojf ). 

The  next  moment 
May  ruin  all. 


3^0  THi£  di:ath  of  wallenstein 

GORDON  {holds  him  still). 
One  hour !  — 

BUTLER. 

Unhold  me !     What 
Can  that  short  respite  profit  him  ? 

GORDON. 

Oh,  time 
Works  miracles.     In  one  hour  many  thousands 
Of  grains  of  sand  run  out ;  and  quick  as  they 
Thought  follows  thought  within  the  human  soul. 
Only  one  hour !     Your  heart  may  change  its  purpose, 
His  heart  may  change  its  purpose  —  some  new  tidings 
May  come ;  some  fortunate  event,  decisive, 
May  fall  from  heaven  and  rescue  him.     Oh,  what 
May  not  one  hour  achieve  ! 

BUTLER. 

You  but  remind  me 
How  precious  every  minute  is  ! 

[He  stamps  on  the  floor. 

Scene  VIL 

To  these  enter  Macdonald  and  Devereux  with  the 
Halberdiers. 

GORDON  {throiuing  himself  between  him  and  them). 

No,  monster ! 
First  over  my  dead  Body  thou  shalt  tread. 
I  will  not  live  to  see  the  accursed  deed ! 

BUTLER  (^forcing  him  out  of  the  way). 

Weak-hearted  dotard  ! 

\Trum'pets  are  heard  in  the  distance. 
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DEVEREUX  and  MACDONALD. 

Hark  !     The  Swedish  trumpets  ! 
The  Swedes  before  the  ramparts  !     Let  us  hasten ! 

GORDON  {rushes  out). 
Oh,  God  of  mercy  ! 

BUTLER  {calling  after  him). 
Governor,  to  your  post ! 

GROOM  OF  THE  CHAMBER  {hurries  in). 

Wlio   dares   make    larum    here  ?     Hush !     The   duke 
sleeps. 

DEVEREUX  (with  loicd,  harsh  voice). 
Friend,  it  is  time  now  to  make  larum. 

GROOM    OF   THE    CHAMBER. 

Help! 
Murder ! 

BUTLER. 

Down  with  him  ! 

GROOM  OF  THE  CHAMBER  (run  through  the  body  hy 
DEVEREUX,  falls  at  the  entrance  of  the  gallery). 

Jesus  Maria ! 

BUTLER. 

Burst  the  doors  open. 

[They  rush  over  the  body  into  the  gallery  —  ttvo 
doors  are  heard  to  crash  one  after  the  other. 
Voices,  deadened  by  the  distance  —  clash  of 
arms  —  then  all  at  once  a  profound  silence. 
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Scene  VIII. 

COUNTESS    TEKZKY    (vjlth  a  light). 

Her  bedchamber  is  empty  ;  she  herself 

Is  nowhere  to  be  found !     The  Neubruun  too, 

Who  watched  by  her,  is  missing.     If  she  should 

Be  flown  —  but  whither  flown  ?     We  nmst  call  up 

Every  soul  in  the  house.     How  will  the  duke 

Bear  up  against  these  worst  bad  tidings  ?     Oh, 

If  that  my  husband  now  were  but  returned 

Home  from  the  banquet !     Hark  !     I  wonder  whether 

The  duke  is  still  awake !     I  thought  I  heard 

Voices  and  tread  of  feet  here  !     1  will  go 

And  listen  at  the  door.     Hark  !  what  is  that  ? 

'Tis  hastening  up  the  steps ! 


Scene  IX. 
Countess,  Gordon. 

GORDON  (rushes  in  ont  of  breath). 

'Tis  a  mistake  ! 
'Tis  not  the  Swedes ;  ye  must  proceed  no  further  — 
Butler !     Oh,  Cr  od  !  where  is  he  ? 

\_Ohserving  the  CouNTESS. 
Countess  I     Say  — 

-      COUNTESS. 

You  are  come,  then,  from   the  castle  ?     Where's  my 
husband  ? 

GORDON  {in  an  agony  of  affright). 
Your  husband  !     Ask  not !     To  the  duke  — 
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COUNTESS. 

Nottm 

You  have  discovered  to  me  — 


GORDON. 

On  this  moment 
Does  the  world  hang.     For  God's  sake  !  to  the  duke. 
While  we  are  speaking  —  [  Calling  loudly. 

Butler!  Butler!     God! 


COUNTESS. 

Why,  he  is  at  the  castle  with  my  husband. 

[Butler  comes  from  the  gallery. 

GORDON. 

'Twas  a  mistake.     'Tis  not  .the  Swedes  —  it  is 
The  imperialists'  Heutenaut-geueral 
Has  sent  me  hither  —  will  be  here  himself 
Instantly.     You  must  not  proceed. 

butler. 

He  comes 
Too  lata         [Gordon  dashes  himself  against  the  wall, 

GORDON. 

Oh,  God  of  mercy  ! 

countess. 

What,  too  late  ? 
Who  will  be  here  himself  ?     Octavio 
In  Egra  ?     Treason  !     Treason  1.     Where's  the  duke  ? 

\_She  rushes  to  the  gallery. 
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Scene  X. 

Servants  run  across  the  stage  full  of  terror.      The  whole 
scene  must  he  spoken  entirely  without  pauses. 

SENI   (^from  the  gallery^. 
Oh,  bloody,  frightful  deed  1 

COUNTESS. 

What  is  it,  Seni  ? 

PAGE   (^from  the  gallery^. 

Oh,  piteous  sight ! 

\_Other  servants  hasten  in  with  torches. 

COUNTESS. 

What  is  it  ?     For  God's  sake ! 

SENI. 

And  do  you  ask  ? 
Within  the  duke  Hes  murdered  —  and  your  husband 
Assassinated  at  the  castle. . 

\^The  Countess  stands  motionless. 

FEMALE  SERVANT   {rushing  across  the  stage). 
Help  !  help !  the  duchess  ! 

BURGOMASTER  {enters). 

What  mean  these  confused 
Loud  cries  that  wake  the  sleepers  of  this  house  ? 
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GORDON. 

Your  house  is  cursed  to  all  eternity. 

In  your  house  doth  the  duke  lie  murdered  ! 

BURGOMASTER  (rushmg  out). 

Heaven  forbid ! 

FIRST    SERVANT. 

Fly  1  fly  !  they  murder  us  all ! 

•  SECOND  SERVANT  (^carrying  silver  plate). 

That  way  !  the  lower 
Passages  are  blocked  up. 

VOICE   [from  behind  the  scene). 

Make  room  for  the  lieutenant-general ! 

\^At  these  words  the  Countess  starts  from  her  stu- 
por, collects  herself,  and  retires  suddenly. 

VOICE  {from  behind  the  scene). 
Keep  back  the  people  !     Guard  the  door ! 

Scene  XI. 

To  these  enter  OCTAVIO  PICCOLOMINI  with  all  his  train. 
At  the  same  time  Devereux  and  Macdoxald 
enter  from  out  the  corridor  with  the  Halberdiers. 
Wallenstein's  dead  body  is  carried  over  the  back 
part  of  the  stage,  wrapped  in  a  piece  of  crimson 
tapestry. 

OCTAVIO  (^entering  abruptly'). 

It  must  not  be !     It  is  not  possible ! 
Butler!  Gordon! 
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rU  not  believe  it.     Say  no ! 

[Gordon,  'without  ansvMring,  poi7Us  ivith  his  hand 
to  the  body  of  Wallknstein  as  it  is  car- 
ried over  the  back  of  the  ntaye.  (JcTAVio 
looks  that  way^  and  stands  overpovjered  vnth 
horror. 

DEVEREUX  {to  BUTLER). 

Here  is  the  golden  fleece  —  the  duke's  sword  — 

MACDONALD. 

Is  it  your  order  — 

BUTLER  {pointing  to  OCTAVIO). 

Here  stands  he  who  now 
Hath  the  whole  power  to  issue  orders. 

[Devereux  and  Macdonald  retire  with  marks 
of  obeisance.  One  drops  away  after  the  other, 
till  only  Butler,  Octavio,  and  Gordon  re- 
main on  the  stage. 

OCTAVIO  (turning  to  butler). 

Was  that  my  purpose,  Butler,  when  we  parted  ? 
Oh,  God  of  Justice ! 

To  Thee  I  lift  my  hand !     I  am  not  guilty 
Of  this  foul  deed. 

butler. 

Your  hand  is  pure.     You  have 
Availed  yourself  of  jnine. 

OCTAVIO. 

Merciless  man ! 
Thus  to  abuse  the  orders  of  thy  lord  — 
And  stain  thy  emperor's  holy  name  with  murder. 
With  bloody,  most  accursed  assassination ! 
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BUTLER  (calmly). 
I've  but  fulfilled  the  emperor's  own  sentence. 

OCTAVIO. 

Oh,  curse  of  kings, 

Infusing  a  dread  life  into  their  words. 

And  linking  to  the  sudden,  transient  thought 

The  unchanging,  irrevocable  deed. 

Was  there  necessity  for  such  an  eager 

Despatch  ?     Couldst  thou  not  grant  the  merciful 

A  time  for  mercy  ?     Time  is  man's  good  angel. 

To  leave  no  interval  between  the  sentence, 

And  the  fulfilment  of  it,  doth  beseem 

God  only,  the  immutable  ! 

BUTLER. 

For  what 
Rail  you  against  me  ?     What  is  my  offence  ? 
The  empire  from  a  fearful  enemy 
Have  I  delivered,  and  expect  reward. 
The  single  difference  betwixt  you  and  me 
Is  this :  you  placed  the  arrow  in  the  bow ; 
I  pulled  the  string.     You  sowed  blood,  and  yet  stand 
Astonished  that  blood  is  come  up.     I  always 
Knew  what  I  did,  and  therefore  no  result 
Hath  power  to  frighten  or  surprise  my  spirit. 
Have  you  aught  else  to  order  ?  for  this  instant 
I  make  my  best  speed  to  Vienna ;  place 
My  bleeding  sword  before  my  emperor's  throne. 
And  hope  to  gain  the  applause  which  undelaying 
And  punctual  obedience  may  demand 
From  a  just  judge.  [^Exit  Butler. 
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Scene  XII. 

To  these  enter  the  Countess  Tymzk^ ,  pale  and  disordered. 
Her  utterance  is  slow  and  feeble,  and  unimpassioned. 

OCTAVIO  (meeting  her). 

Oh,  Countess  Terzky  !     These  are  the  results 
Of  luckless,  unblest  deeds. 

COUNTESS. 

They  are  the  fruits 
Of  your  contrivances.     The  duke  is  dead, 
My  husband  too  is  dead,  the  duchess  struggles 
In  the  pangs  of  death,  my  niece  has  disappeared ; 
This  house  of  splendour,  and  of  princely  glory, 
Doth  now  stand  desolated :  the  affrighted  servants 
Rush  forth  through  all  its  doors.     I  am  the  last 
Therein :  I  shut  it  up,  and  here  deliver 
The  keys. 

OCTAVIO  {with  a  deep  anguish). 
Oh,  countess !  my  house,  too,  is  desolate. 

COUNTESS. 

Who  next  is  to  be  murdered  ?     Who  is  next 
To  be  maltreated  ?     Lo  !  the  duke  is  dead. 
The  emperor's  vengeance  may  be  pacified ! 
Spare  the  old  servants  ;  let  not  their  fidelity 
Be  imputed  to  the  faithful  as  a  crime  — 
The  evil  destiny  surprised  my  brother 
Too  suddenly :  he  could  not  think  on  thenL 

OCTAVIO. 

Speak  not  of  vengeance  !     Speak  not  of  maltreatment ! 
The  emperor  is  appeased ;  the  heavy  fault 
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Hath  heavily  been  expiated  —  nothing 
Descended  from  the  father  to  the  daughter, 
Except  his  glory  and  his  services. 
The  empress  honours  your  adversity, 
Takes  part  in  your  afflictions,  opens  to  you 
Her  motherly  arms.     Therefore  no  further  fears. 
Yield  yourself  up  in  hope  and  confidence 
To  the  imperial  grace  ! 

COUNTESS  {with  her  eye  raised  to  heaven). 

To  the  grace  and  mercy  of  a  greater  master 

Do  1  yield  up  myself.     Where  shall  the  body 

Of  the  duke  have  its  place  of  final  rest  ? 

In  the  Chartreuse,  which  he  himself  did  found 

At  Gitschin,  rests  the  Countess  Wallenstein ; 

And  by  her  side,  to  whom  he  was  indebted 

For  his  first  fortunes,  gratefully  he  wished 

He  might  sometime  repose  in  death  1     Oh,  let  him 

Be  buried  there.     And  likewise,  for  my  husband's. 

Remains  I  ask  the  like  grace.     The  emperor 

Is  now  the  proprietoi'  of  all  our  castles ; 

This  sure  may  well  be  granted  us  —  one  sepulchre 

Beside  the  sepulchres  of  our  forefathers ! 

OCTAVIO. 

Countess,"  you  tremble,  you  turn  pale ! 

COUNTESS  {reassembles  all  her  powers,  and  speaks  with 
energy  and  dignity). 

You  think 
More  worthily  of  me  than  to  beheve 
I  would  survive  the  downfall  of  my  house. 
We  did  not  hold  ourselves  too  mean  to  grasp 
After  a  monarch's  crown  —  the  crown  did  fate 
Deny,  but  not  the  feeling  and  the  spirit 
That  to  the  crown  belong !     We  deem  a 
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Courageous  düath  more  worthy  of  our  free  station 
Than  a  dishonoured  life.     I  have  taken  poison. 

OCTAVIO. 

Help !     Help !     Support  her ! 

COUNTESS. 

Nay,  it  is  too  late. 
In  a  few  moments  is  my  fate  accomplished. 

^  [£xü  COUNTKSS. 

GORDON. 

Oh,  house  of  death  and  horrors ! 

[An  Officer  enters,  and  brings  a  letter  vnth  the 
great  seal.  GORDON  steps  forward  and  meets 
him. 

What  is  this ! 
It  is  the  imperial  seal. 

[He  reads  the  address,  and  delivers  the  letter  to 
OcTAVio  with  a  look  of,  reproach,  and  vnth 
an  emphasis  on  the  word. 
To  the  Prince  Piccolomini. 

[OcTAVio,  with  his  whole  frame  expressive  of  sudden 
anguish,  raises  his  eyes  to  heaven. 

{The  curtain  drops.) 


Wallenstein's    Camp 


Preface 

"  The  Camp  of  Wallenstein,"  by  its  vivid  portraiture 
of  the  state  of  the  general's  army,  gives  the  best  clue  to 
the  spell  of  his  gigantic  power.  The  blind  belief  enter- 
tained in  the  unfailing  success  of  his  arms,  and  in  the 
supernatural  agencies  by  which  that  success  is  secured 
to  him ;  the  unrestrained  indulgence  of  every  passion, 
and  utter  disregard  of  all  law,  save  that  of  the  camp ; 
a  hard  oppression  of  the  peasantry  and  plunder  of  the 
country,  have  all  swollen  the  soldiery  with  an  idea  of 
interminable  sway.  But  as  we  have  translated  the 
whole,  we  shall  leave  these  reckless  marauders  to  speak 
for  themselves. 

Of  Schiller's  opinion  concerning  the  "  Camp,"  as  a 
necessary  introduction  to  the  tragedy,  the  following 
passage,  taken  from  the  prologue  to  the  first  representa- 
tion, will  give  a  just  idea,  and  may  also  serve  as  a 
motto  to  the  work  : 

"  JSTot  he  it  is,  who  on  the  tragic  scene 
Will  now  appear  —  but  in  the  fearless  bands 
Whom  liis  command  alone  could  sway,  and  whom 
His  spirit  fired,  you  may  his  shadow  see, 
Until  the  bashful  Muse  shall  dare  to  bring 
Himself  before  you  in  a  living  form ; 
For  power  it  was  that  bore  his  heart  astray. 
His  'Camp,'  alone,  elucidates  his  crime." 
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DEAMATIS  PEESONiE 

Sergeant- Major,  )  of  a  regiment  of  Terzky's  carabineers. 

Trumpeter,  ) 

Artilleryman. 

Sharpshooters. 

Mounted  Yagers,  of  Hoik's  corps. 

Dragoons,  of  Butler's  regiment. 

Arquebusiers,  of  Tiefenbach's  regiment. 

Cuirassier,  of  a  Walloon  regiment. 

Cuirassier,  of  a  Lombard  regiment. 

Croats. 

HULANS. 

Recruit. 
Citizen. 
Peasant- 
Peasant  Boy. 
Capuchin. 

Regimental  Schoolmaster. 
Sutler  -  woman. 
Servant  -  girl. 
Soldier  Boys. 
Musicians. 

Scene.  —  The  Camp  before  Pilsen  in  Bohemia. 
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Wallensteln's    Camp 


Scene  I. 


Sutlers'  tents  —  in  front,  a  Slop-shop.  Soldiers  of  all 
colours  and  uniforms  thronging  about.  Tables  all 
filled.  Croats  and  Hulans  cooking  at  afire.  Sut- 
ler-woman serving  out  wine.  Soldier-boys  throw- 
ing dice  on  a  drum-head.  Singing  heard  from  the 
tent. 

Enter  a  Peasant  and  his  Son. 
SON. 

Father,  I  fear  it  will  come  to  harm, 

So  let  us  be  off  from  this  soldier  swarm  ; 

But  boist'rous  mates  will  ye  find  in  the  shoal  — 

'Twere  better  to  bolt  wliile  our  skius  are  whole. 

FATHER. 

How  now,  boy !  the  fellows  won't  eat  us,  though 
They  may  be  a  little  unruly  or  so. 
See,  yonder,  arriving  a  stranger  train. 
Fresh  comers  are  they  from  the  Saal  and  Mayne ; 
Much  booty  they  bring  of  the  rarest  sort  — 
'Tis  ours,  if  we  cleverly  drive  our  sport. 
A  captain,  who  fell  by  his  comrade's  sword. 
This  pair  of  sure  dice  to  me  transferred ; 
To-day  I'll  just  give  them  a  trial  to  see 
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If  their  knack's  as  good  as  it  used  to  be. 
You  must  play  the  part  of  a  pitiful  devil, 
For  these  roaring  rogues,  wlio  so  loosely  revel, 
Are  easily  smoothed,  and  tricked,  and  Mattered, 
And,  free  as  it  came,  their  gold  is  scattered. 
But  we  —  since  by  bushels  our  all  is  taken, 
By  spoonfuls  must  ladle  it  back  again ; 
And,  if  with  their  swords  they  slash  so  highly, 
We  must  look  sharp,  boy,  and  do  them  slyly. 

[Singing  and  shouting  in  the  tent. 
Hark,  how  they  shout !     God  help  the  day  ! 
'Tis  the  peasant's  hide  for  their  sport  must  pay. 
Eight  months  in  our  beds  and  stalls  have  they 
Been  swarming  here,  until  far  around 
Not  a  bird  or  a  beast  is  longer  found, 
And  the  peasant,  to  quiet  his  craving  maw, 
Has  nothing  now  left  but  his  bones  to  gnaw. 
Ke'er  were  we  crushed  w^ith  a  heavier  hand, 
"When  the  Saxon  was  lording  it  o'er  the  land  : 
And  these  are  the  emperor's  troops,  they  say  ! 

SON. 

From  the  kitchen  a  couple  are  coming  this  way, 
Not  much  shall  we  make  by  such  blades  as  they. 

FATHER. 

They're  born  Bohemian  knaves  —  the  two  — 
Belonging  to  Terzky's  carabineers. 
Who've  lain  in  these  quarters  now  for  years ; 
The  worst  are  they  of  the  worthless  crew. 
Strutting,  swaggering,  proud  and  vain, 
They  seem  to  think  they  may  well  disdain 
AVith  the  peasant  a  glass  of  his  wine  to  drain. 
But,  soft  —  to  the  left  o'  the  fire  I  see 
Three  riflemen,  who  from  the  Tyrol  should  be. 
Emmerick,  come,  boy,  to  them  will  we. 
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Birds  of  this  feather  'tis  luck  to  find, 

Whose  trim's  so  spruce,  and  their  purse  well  lined. 

[They  move  toward  the  tent. 


Scene  IL 
The  above.     Sergeant-Major,  Trumpeter ,  Hulan. 

TRUMPETER. 

What  would  the  hoor  ?     Out,  rascal,  away  ! 

PEASANT. 

Some  victuals  and  drink,  worthy  masters,  I  pray, 
For  not  a  warm  morsel  we've  tasted  to-day. 

TRUMPETER. 

Ay,  guzzle  and  guttle  —  'tis  always  the  way. 

HULAN  {with  a  glass). 

Not  broken  your  fast !  there  —  drink,  ye  hound  ! 

\He  leads  the  peasant  to  the  tent  —  the  others  come 
forward. 

SERGEANT  (to  the  Trumpeter). 

Think  ye  they've  done  it  without  good  ground  ? 
Is  it  likely  they  double  our  pay  to-jday, 
Merely  that  we  may  be  jolly  and  gay  ? 

TRUMPETER. 

Why,  the  duchess  arrives  to-day,  we  know, 
And  her  daughter  too  — 
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skk(;kant. 

Tush  !  that's  mere  show 
'Tis  the  troops  collected  from  other  lands 
Who  here  at  Pilsen  have  joined  our  bands  — 
We  must  do  the  best  we  can  t'  allure  *em, 
With  plentiful  raticjns,  and  thus  secure  'em, 
Where  such  abundant  fare  they  find, 
A  closer  league  with  us  to  bind. 

TRUMPETER. 

Yes  !  —  there's  something  in  the  wind. 

SERGEANT. 

The  generals  and  commanders  too  — 

TRUMPETER. 

A  rather  ominous  sight,  'tis  true. 

SERGEANT. 

Who're  met  together  so  thickly  here  — 

TRUMPETER. 

Have  plenty  of  work  on  their  hands,  that's  clear. 

SERGEANT. 

The  whispering  and  sending  to  and  fro  — 

TRUMPETER. 

Ay!  Ay! 

SERGEANT. 

The  big-wig  from  Vienna,  I  trow, 
Who  since  yesterday's  seen  to  prowl  about 
In  his  golden  chain  of  office  there  — 
Something's  at  the  bottom  of  this,  I'll  swear 
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TRUMPETER. 


A  bloodhound  is  he  beyond  a  doubt, 
By  whom  the  duke's  to  be  hunted  out. 


SERGEANT. 


Mark  ye  well,  man  !  —  they  doubt  us  now, 
And  they  fear  the  duke's  mysterious  brow ; 
He  hath  clomb  too  high  for  them,  and  fain 
Would  they  beat  him  down  from  his  perch  again. 

TRUMPETER. 

But  we  will  hold  him  still  on  high  — 
That  all  would  think  as  you  and  I ! 

SERGEANT. 

Our  regiment,  and  the  other  four 

Which  Terzky  leads  —  the  bravest  corps 

Throughout  the  camp,  are  the  general's  own. 

And  have  been  trained  to  the  trade  by  himself  alone. 

The  ofiScers  hold  their  command  of  him. 

And  are  all  his  own,  or  for  life  or  limb. 


Scene  III. 

Enter  Croat  with  a  necklace.     Sharpshooter  following 
him.     Tlie  above. 

SHARPSHOOTER. 

Croat,  where  stole  you  that  necklace,  say  ? 
Get  rid  of  it,  man  —  for  thee  'tis  unmeet : 
Come,  take  these  pistols  in  change,  I  pray. 

CROAT. 

Nay,  nay,  Master  Shooter,  you're  trying  to  cheat. 
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SIIAIU'SHOOTKK. 

Then  I'll  give  you  this  fine  blue  cap  as  well, 
A  lottery  prize  which  just  I've  won : 
Look  at  the  cut  of  it  —  quite  the  swell ! 

CROAT  {twirling  the  necMace  in  the  sun). 

But  this  is  of  pearls  and  of  garnets  bright, 
See,  how  it  plays  in  the  sunny  light ! 

SHARPSHOOTER  (taking  the  necklace'). 

Well,  I'll  give  you  to  boot,  my  own  canteen  — 
I'm  in  love  with  this  bauble's  beautiful  sheen. 

[Looks  at  it. 

TRUMPETER. 

See,  now  !  —  how  cleanly  the  Croat  is  done  : 
Snacks !  Master  Shooter,  and  mum's  the  word. 

CROAT  (having  put  on  the  cap). 
I  think  your  cap  is  a  smartish  one. 

SHARPSHOOTER  (winking  to  the  Trumpeter). 
'Tis  a  regular  swop,  as  these  gents  have  heard. 


Scene  IY. 
The  above.     An  Artilleryman. 

ARTILLERYMAN  {to  the  Sergeant). 

How  is  this,  I  pray,  brother  carabineer  ? 

Shall  we  longer  stay  here,  our  fingers  warming. 

While  the  foe  in  the  field  around  is  swarming  ? 
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SERGEANT. 


Art  thou,  indeed,  in  such  hasty  fret  ? 

Why,  the  roads,  as  I  think,  are  scarce  passable  yet. 

ARTILLERYMAN. 

For  me  they  are  not  —  I'm  snug  enough  here  — 
But  a  courier's  come,  our  wits  to  waken 
With  the  precious  news  that  Ratisbon's  taken. 

TRUMPETER. 

Ha !  then  we  soon  shall  have  work  in  hand. 

SERGEANT. 

Indeed  !  to  protect  the  Bavarian's  land. 
Who  hates  the  duke,  as  we  understand. 
We  won't  put  ourselves  in  a  violent  sweat. 

ARTILLERYMAN. 

Heyday  !  —  you'll  find  you're  a  wiseacre  yet. 


Scene  V. 

The  above.      Two   Yagers.      Afterward  Sutler-woman, 
Soldier-boy,  Schoolmaster ,  Servant-girl. 


FIRST  YAGER. 

Here  meet  we  a  jovial  company ! 

TRUMPETER. 

Who  can  these  greencoats  be,  I  wonder, 
That  strut  so  gay  and  sprucely  yonder ! 


See!  See 
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8EKGKANT. 

They're  the  Yagers  of  Hoik  —  and  the  lace  they  wear, 
I'll  be  sworn,  was  ne'er  purchased  at  Leipzig  fair. 

SUTLER  -  WOMAN  (bringing  wine). 
Welcome,  good  sirs ! 

FIRST   YAGER. 

Zouuds,  how  now ! 
Gustel  of  Blasewitz  here,  I  vow ! 

SUTLER  -  WOMAN. 

The  same  in  sooth  —  and  you,  I  know, 

Are  the  lanky  Peter  of  Itzeho : 

Who  at  Glückstadt  once,  in  revelhng  night. 

With  the  wags  of  our  regiment,  put  to  flight 

All  his  father's  shiners  —  then  crowned  the  fun  — 

FIRST   YAGER. 

By  changing  his  pen  for  a  rifle-gun. 

SUTLER  -  WOMAN. 

We're  old  acquaintance,  then,  'tis  clear. 

FIRST   YAGER. 

And  to  think  we  should  meet  in  Bohemia  here ! 

SUTLER  -  WOMAN. 

Oh,  here  to-day  —  to-morrow  yonder  — 
As  the  rude  war-broom,  in  restless  trace, 
Scatters  and  sweeps  us  from  place  to  place. 
Meanwhile  I've  been  doomed  far  round  to  wander. 
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FIRST   YAGER. 

So  one  would  think,  by  the  look  of  your  face. 

SUTLER  -  WOMAN. 

Up  the  country  I've  rambled  to  Temsewar, 
Whither  I  went  with  the  baggage-car, 
When  Mansfeld  before  us  we  chased  away ; 
With  the  duke  near  Stralsund  next  we  lay, 
Where  trade  went  all  to  pot,  I  may  say. 
I  jogged  with  the  succours  to  Mantua ; 
And  back  again  came,  under  Feria : 
Then,  joining  a  Spanish  regiment, 
I  took  a  short  cut  across  to  Ghent ; 
And  now  to  Bohemia  I'm  come  to  get 
Old  scores  paid  off,  that  are  standing  yet, 
If  a  helping  hand  by  the  duke  be  lent  — 
And  yonder  you  see  my  sutler's  tent. 

FIRST   YAGER. 

Well,  all  things  seem  in  a  flourishing  way, 

But  what  have  you  done  with  the  Scotchman,  say, 

Who  once  in  the  camp  was  your  constant  flame  ? 

SUTLER  -  WOMAN. 

A  villain,  who  tricked  me  clean,  that  same. 
He  bolted,  and  took  to  himself  whate'er 
I'd  managed  to  scrape  together,  or  spare. 
Leaving  me  naught  but  the  urchin  there. 

SOLDIER  -  BOY  (springing  forward). 
Mother,  is  it  my  papa  you  name  ? 

FIRST   YAGER. 

Well,  the  emperor  now  must  fatlier  this  elf, 
For  the  army  must  ever  recruit  itself. 
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SCHOOLMASTER. 

Forth  to  the  school,  ye  rogue  —  d'ye  hear  ? 

FIRST   YAGER. 

He,  too,  of  a  narrow  room  has  fear. 

SERVANT  GIRL  {entering). 
Aunt,  they'll  be  off. 

SUTLER  -  WOMAN. 

I  come  apace. 

FIRST   YAGER. 

What  gypsy  is  that  with  the  roguish  face  ? 

SUTLER  -  WOMAN. 

My  sister's  child  from  the  south,  is  she. 

FIRST   YAGER. 

Ay,  ay,  a  sweet  little  niece  —  I  see. 

SECOND  YAGER  (holding  the  girl). 
Softly,  my  pretty  one !  stay  with  me. 

GIRL. 

The  customers  wait,  sir,  and  I  must  go. 

[Disengages  herself,  and  exit. 

FIRST   YAGER. 

That  maiden's  a  dainty  morsel,  I  trow ! 
And  her  aunt  —  by  heaven  !  I  mind  me  well, 
When  the  best  of  the  regiment  loved  her  so, 
To  blows  for  her  beautiful  face  they  fell. 
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What  different  folks  one's  doomed  to  know  ! 
How  time  glows  off  with  a  ceaseless  flow  ! 
And  what  sights  as  yet  we  may  live  to  see  ! 

[To  the  Sergeant  and  TrumpeCer, 
Your  health,  good  sirs,  may  we  be  free, 
A  seat  beside  you  here  to  take  ? 


Scene  VI. 
The  Yagers,  Sergeant,  and  Trumpeter. 

SERGEANT. 

We  thank  ye  —  and  room  will  gladly  make. 
To  Bohemia  welcome. 

FIRST   YAGER. 

Snug  enough  here ! 
In  the  land  of  the  foe  our  quarters  were  queer. 

TRUMPETER. 

You  haven't  the  look  on't  —  you're  spruce  to  view. 

SERGEANT. 

Ay,  faith,  on  the  Saal,  and  in  Meissen,  too, 
Your  praises  are  heard  from  the  lips  of  few. 

SECOND   YAGER. 

Tush,  man  !  why,  what  the  plague  d'ye  mean  ? 
The  Croat  had  swept  the  fields  so  clean. 
There  was  little  or  nothing  for  us  to  glean. 

TRUMPETER. 

Yet  your  pointed  collar  is  clean  and  sightly, 
And,  then,  your  hose  that  sit  so  tightly ! 
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Your  linen  so  fine,  with  the  hat  and  feather, 
Make  a  show  of  smartness  altogether ! 

[To  Sergeant. 
'I'liat  fortiUKi  sliould  upon  yoiinkers  shine  — 
While  notliing  in  your  way  comes,  or  mine. 

SERGEANT. 

But  then  we're  the  Friedlauder's  regiment 
And,  thus,  may  honour  and  homage  claim. 

FIRST    YAGER. 

For  us,  now,  that's  no  great  compliment. 
We,  also,  bear  the  Friedlauder's  name. 

SERGEANT. 

True  —  you  form  part  of  the  general  mass. 

FIRST   YAGER. 

And  you,  I  suppose,  are  a  separate  class ! 
.The  difference  lies  in  the  coats  we  wear. 
And  I  have  no  wish  to  change  with  you  there ! 

SERGEANT. 

Sir  Yager,  I  can't  but  with  pity  melt. 

When  I  think  how  much  among  boors  you've  dwelt. 

The  clever  knack  and  the  proper  tone 

Are  caught  by  the  general's  side  alone. 

FIRST   YAGER. 

Then  the  lesson  is  wofully  thrown  away,  — 
How  he  hawks  and  spits,  indeed,  I  may  say 
You've  copied  and  caught  in  the  cleverest  way ; 
But  his  spirit,  his  genius  —  oh,  these,  I  ween. 
On  your  guard  parade  are  but  seldom  seen. 
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SECOND    YAGER. 

Why,  zounds  I  ask  for  us  wherever  you  will, 

Friedland's  wild  hunt  is  our  title  still ! 

Never  shaming  the  name,  all  undaunted  we  go 

Alike  through  the  field  of  a  friend  or  a  foe ; 

Through  the  rising  stalk,  or  the  yellow  corn. 

Well  know  they  the  blast  of  Hoik's  Yager  horn. 

In  the  flash  of  an  eye,  we  are  far  or  near. 

Swift  as  the  deluge,  or  there  or  here  — 

As  at  midnight  dark,  when  the  flames  outbreak 

In  the  silent  dwelling  where  none  awake ; 

Vain  is  the  hope  in  weapons  or  flight, 

Nor  order  nor  disciphne  thwart  its  might. 

Then  struggles  the  maid  in  our  sinewy  arms, 

But  war  hath  no  pity,  and  scorns  alarms. 

Go,  ask  —  I  speak  not  with  boastful  tongue  — 

In  Bayreuth,  Westphalia,  Voigtland,  where'er 

Our  troops  have  traversed  —  go,  ask  them  there  — 

Cliildren  and  children's  children  long, 

Wlien  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  years  are  o'er, 

Of  Hoik  will  tell  and  his  Yager  corps. 

SERGEANT. 

Why,  hark  !     Must  a  soldier  then  be  made 
By  driving  this  riotous,  roaring  trade  ! 
Tis  drilling  that  makes  him,  skill  and  sense  — 
Perception  —  thought  —  intelligence. 

FIRST   YAGER. 

'Tis  hberty  makes  him  !     Here's  a  fuss  ! 

That  I  should  such  twaddle  as  this  discuss. 

Was  it  for  this  that  I  left  the  school  ? 

That  the  scribbling  desk,  and  the  slavish  rule, 

And  the  narrow  walls,  that  our  spirits  cramp. 

Should  be  met  with  again  in  the  midst  of  the  camp  ? 

No !  Idle  and  heedless,  I'll  take  my  way, 
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Hunting  for  novelty  every  day ; 
Trust  to  the  moment  witli  dauntless  mind. 
And  give  not  a  glance  or  before  or  behind. 
For  this  to  the  emperor  I  sold  my  hide, 
That  no  other  care  1  might  have  to  bide. 
Through  the  foe's  fierce  firing  bid  me  ride, 
Through  fathomless  Rhine,  in  his  roaring  flow, 
Where  ev'ry  third  man  to  the  devil  may  go, 
At  no  bar  will  you  find  me  boggling  there ; 
But,  farther  than  this,  'tis  my  special  prayer, 
That  I  may  not  be  bothered  with  aught  hke  cara 

SERGEANT. 

If  this  be  your  wish,  you  needn't  lack  it, 
'Tis  granted  to  all  with  the  soldier's  jacket. 

FIRST   YAGER. 

What  a  fuss  and  a  bother,  forsooth,  was  made 
By  that  man-tormentor,  Gustavus,  the  Swede, 
Whose  camp  was  a  church,  where  prayers  were  said 
At  morning  reveille  and  evening  tattoo ; 
And,  whenever  it  chanced  that  we  frisky  grew, 
A  sermon  himself  from  the  saddle  he'd  read. 

SERGEANT. 

Ay,  that  was  a  man  with  the  fear  of  God 

-FIRST   YAGER. 

Girls  he  detested ;  and  what's  rather  odd, 

If  caught  with  a  wench  you  in  wedlock  were  tacked,  - 

I  could  stand  it  no  longer,  so  off  I  packed. 

SERGEANT. 

Their  discipline  now  has  a  trifle  slacked. 
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FIRST    YAGER. 

Well,  next  to  the  League  I  rode  over ;  their  men 
Were  mustering  in  haste  against  Magdeburg  then. 
Ha !  that  was  another  guess  sort  of  a  thing ! 
In  frolic  and  fun  we'd  a  glorious  swing ; 
With  gaming,  and  drinking,  and  girls  at  call, 
I'  faith,  sirs,  our  sport  was  by  no  means  small. 
For  Tilly  knew  how  to  command,  that's  plain ; 
He  held  himself  in  but  gave  us  the  rein ; 
And,  long  as  he  hadn't  the  bother  of  paying, 
*'  Live  and  let  live  ! "  was  the  general's  saying. 
But  fortune  soon  gave  him  the  slip  ;  and  ne'er 
Since  the  day  of  that  villainous  Leipzig  affair 
Would  aught  go  aright.     'Twas  of  little  avail 
That  we  tried,  for  our  plans  were  sure  to  fail. 
If  now  we  drew  nigh  and  rapped  at  the  door, 
No  greeting  awaited,  'twas  opened  no  more ; 
From  place  to  place  we  went  sneaking  about. 
And  found  that  their  stock  of  respect  was  out ; 
Then  touched  I  the  Saxon  bounty,  and  thought 
Their  service  with  fortune  must  needs  be  fraught. 

SERGEANT. 

You  joined  them  then  just  in  the  nick  to  share 
Bohemia's  plunder? 

FIRST    YAGER. 

I'd  small  luck  there. 
Strict  discipline  sternly  ruled  the  day, 
Nor  dared  we  a  foeman's  force  display ; 
They  set  us  to  guard  the  imperial  forts. 
And  plagued  us  all  with  the  farce  of  the  courts. 
War  they  waged  as  a  jest  'twere  thought  — 
And  but  half  a  heart  to  the  business  brpught. 
They  would  break  with  none ;  and  thus  'twas  plain 
Small  honour  among  them  could  a  soldier  gain. 
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So  heartily  sick  in  the  end  grew  I 
That  my  mind  was  the  desk  again  to  try ; 
When  suddenly,  ratthng  near  and  far, 
The  Friedlauder's  drum  was  heard  to  war. 


SERGEANT. 

And  how  long  here  may  you  mean  to  stay  ? 

FIRST   YAGER. 

You  jest,  man.     So  long  as  he  bears  the  sway, 
By  my  soul !  not  a  thought  of  change  have  I ; 
Where  better  than  here  could  the  soldier  lie  ? 
Here  the  true  fashion  of  w^ar  is  found. 
And  the  cut  of  power's  on  all  things  round ; 
While  the  spirit  whereby  the  movement's  given 
Mightily  stirs,  like  the  winds  of  heaven. 
The  meanest  trooper  in  all  the  throng, 
With  a  hearty  step  shall  I  tramp  along, 
On  a  burgher's  neck  as  undaunted  tread 
As  our  general  does  on  the  prince's  head. 
As  'twas  in  the  times  of  old  'tis  now, 
The  sword  is  the  sceptre,  and  all  must  bow. 
One  crime  alone  can  I  understand, 
And  that's  to  oppose  the  word  of  command. 
What's  not  forbidden  to  do  make  bold, 
And  none  will  ask  you  what  creed  you  hold. 
Of  just  two  things  in  this  world  I  wot. 
What  belongs  to  the  army  and  what  does  not, 
To  the  banner  alone  is  my  ser^'ice  brought. 


SERGEANT. 

Thus,  Yager,  I  like  thee  —  thou  speakest,  I  vow, 
With  the  tone  of  a  Friedland  trooper  now. 
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FIRST   YAGER. 

Tis  not  as  an  office  he  holds  command, 
Or  a  power  received  from  the  emperor's  hand ; 
For  the  emperor's  service  what  should  he  care, 
What  better  for  him  does  the  emperor  fare  ? 
With  the  mighty  power  he  wields  at  will. 
Has  ever  he  sheltered  the  land  from  ill  ? 
No ;  a  soldier-kingdom  he  seeks  to  raise, 
And  for  this  would  set  the  world  in  a  blaze, 
Daring  to  risk  and  to  compass  all  — 

TRUMPETER. 

Hush  —  who  shall  such  words  as  these  let  fall  ? 

FIRST   YAGER. 

Whatever  I  think  may  be  said  by  me. 
For  the  general  tells  us  the  word  is  free. 

SERGEANT. 

True  —  that  he  said  so  I  fully  agree, 
I  was  standing  by.     "  The  word  is  free  — 
The  deed  is  dumb  —  obedience  blind  ! " 
His  very  words  I  can  call  to  mind. 

FIRST   YAGER. 

I  know  not  if  these  were  his  words  or  no, 
But  he  said  the  thing,  and  'tis  even  so. 

SECOND   YAGER. 

Victory  ne'er  will  his  flag  forsake, 
Though  she's  apt  from  others  a  turn  to  take: 
Old  Tilly  outlived  his  fame's  decline. 
But  under  the  banner  of  Wallenstein, 
There  am  I  certain  that  victory's  mine  1 
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Fortune  is  spell-bound  to  him,  and  must  yield ; 
Whoe'er  under  Friedland  .shall  take  the  field 
Is  sure  of  a  supernatural  shield  : 
For,  as  all  the  world  is  aware  full  well. 
The  duke  has  a  devil  in  hire  from  helL 

SERGEANT. 

In  truth  that  he's  charmed  is  past  a  doubt, 
For  we  know  how,  at  Liitzen's  bloody  affair, 
Where  firing  was  thickest  he  still  was  there. 
As  coolly  as  might  be,  sirs,  riding  about. 
The  hat  on  his  head  was  shot  thro*  and  thro', 
In  coat  and  boots  the  bullets  that  flew 
Left  traces  full  clear  to  all  men's  view ; 
But  none  got  so  far  as  to  scratch  off  his  skin, 
For  the  ointment  of  hell  was  too  well  rubbed  in. 

FIRST   YAGER. 

What  wonders  so  strange  can  you  all  see  there  ? 
An  elk-skin  jacket  he  happens  to  wear. 
And  through  it  the  bullets  can  make  no  way. 

SERGEANT. 

'Tis  an  ointment  of  witches'  herbs,  I  say, 
Kneaded  and  cooked  by  unholy  spelL 

TRUMPETER. 

No  doubt  'tis  the  work  of  the  powers  of  hell. 

SERGEANT. 

That  he  reads  in  the  stars  we  also  hear, 
Where  the  future  he  sees  —  distant  or  near  — 
But  I  know  better  the  truth  of  the  case : 
A  Httle  gray  man,  at  the  dead  of  night. 
Through  bolted  doors  to  him  will  pace  — 
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The  sentinels  oft  have  hailed  the  sight, 
And  something  great  was  sure  to  be  nigh, 
When  this  little  graycoat  had  glided  by. 

FIRST   YAGER. 

Ay,  ay,  he's  sold  himself  to  the  devil, 
Wherefore,  my  lads,  let's  feast  and  revel. 

Scene  VII. 

The  above.     Recruit,  Citizen,  Dragoon. 

The  Recruit  advances  from  the  tent,  wearing  a  tin  cap 
on  his  head,  and  carrying  a  wine-flask. 

RECRUIT. 

To  father  and  uncle  pray  make  my  bow, 
And  bid  'em  good-bye  —  I'm  a  soldier  now. 

FIRST   YAGER. 

See,  yonder  they're  bringing  us  something  new. 

CITIZEN. 

Oh,  Franz,  remember,  this  day  you'll  rue. 

RECRUIT  (sings). 

The  drum  and  the  fife. 

War's  rattling  throng. 
And  a  wandering  life 

The  world  along ! 
Swift  steed  —  and  a  hand 
To  curb  and  command  — 
With  a  blade  by  the  side, 
We're  off  far  and  wide. 
As  jolly  and  free, 
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As  the  finch  in  its  glee, 
On  thicket  or  tree, 
Under  heaven's  wide  hollow  — 
Hurrah  !  for  the  Friedlauder's  banner  I'll  follow ! 

SECOND    YAGER. 

Foregad  !  a  jolly  companion,  though. 

[  They  salute  him. 

CITIZEN. 

He  comes  of  a  good  kin ;  now  pray  let  him  go. 

FIRST   YAGER. 

And  we  weren't  found  in  the  streets  you  must  know. 

CITIZEN. 

I  tell  you  his  wealth  is  a  plentiful  stock ; 

Just  feel  the  fine  stuff  that  he  wears  for  a  frock. 

TRUMPETER. 

The  emperor's  coat  is  the  best  he  can  wear. 

CITIZEN. 

To  a  cap  manufactory  he  is  the  heir. 

SECOND   YAGER. 

The  will  of  a  man  is  his  fortune  alone. 

CITIZEN. 

His  grandmother's  shop  will  soon  be  his  own. 

FIRST   YAGER. 

Pish  !  traffic  in  matches  !  who  would  do't  ? 
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CITIZEN. 

A  wine-shop  his  grandfather  leaves,  to  boot, 
A  cellar  with  twenty  casks  of  wine. 

TRUMPETER. 

These  with  his  comrades  he'll  surely  share. 

SECOND    YAGER. 

Hark  ye,  lad  —  be  a  camp-brother  of  mine. 

CITIZEN. 

A  bride  he  leaves  sitting,  in  tears,  apart. 

FIRST   YAGER. 

Good  —  that  now's  a  proof  of  an  iron  heart. 

CITIZEN. 

His  grandmother's  sure  to  die  with  sorrow. 

SECOND   YAGER. 

The  better  —  for  then  he'll  inherit  to-morrow. 

SERGEANT  (advances  gravely ,  and  lays  his  hand  on  the 
Recruit's  tin  cap). 

The  matter  no  doubt  you  have  duly  weighed, 
And  here  a  new  man  of  yourself  have  made ; 
With  hanger  and  helm,  sir,  you  now  belong 
To  a  nobler  and  more  distinguished  throng. 
Thus,  a  loftier  spirit  'twere  well  to  uphold  — 

FIRST   YAGER. 

And,  especially,  never  be  sparing  of  gold. 
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SERGEANT. 

In  F'ortune's  sliip,  witli  an  onward  gale, 

My  friend,  you  have  made  up  your  niind  to  sail. 

The  earth-ball  is  open  before  you  —  yet  there 

Nauglit's  to  be  gained,  but  by  thase  who  dare. 

Stu])id  and  sluggish  your  citizen's  found, 

Like  a  dyer's  dull  jade,  in  his  ceaseless  round, 

While  the  soldier  can  be  whatever  he  wiU, 

For  war  o'er  the  earth  is  the  watchword  stilL 

Just  look  now  at  me,  and  the  coat  I  wear, 

You  see  that  the  emperor's  baton  I  bear  — 

And  all  good  government,  over  the  earth, 

You  must  know  from  the  baton  alone  has  birth ;    , 

For  the  sceptre  that's  swayed  by  the  kingly  hand 

Is  naught  but  a  baton,  we  understand. 

And  he  who  has  corporal's  rank  obtained. 

Stands  on  the  ladder  where  all's  to  be  gained, 

And  you,  like  another,  may  mount  to  that  height  — 

FIRST   YAGER. 

Provided  you  can  but  read  and  write. 

SERGEANT. 

Now,  hark  to  an  instance  of  this  from  me. 
And  one  which  I've  lived  myself  to  see : 
There's  Butler,  the  chief  of  dragoons,  why  he, 
Whose  rank  was  not  higher  a  whit  than  mine. 
Some  thirty  years  since,  at  Cologne  on  Ehine, 
Is  a  major-general  now  —  because 
He  put  himself  forward  and  gained  applause ; 
Filling  the  world  with  his  martial  fame, 
While  slept  my  merits  without  a  name. 
And  even  the  Friedlander's  self  —  I've  heard  — 
Our  general  and  all-commanding  lord. 
Who  now  can  do  what  he  will  at  a  word. 
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Had  at  first  but  a  private  squire's  degree ; 
In  the  goddess  of  war  yet  trusting  free, 
He  reared  the  greatness  which  now  you  see, 
And,  after  the  emperor,  next  is  he. 
Who  knows  what  more  he  may  mean  or  get  ? 
(Slyly.)     For  all-day's  evening  isn't  come  yet. 

FIRST   YAGER. 

He  was  little  at  first,  though  now  so  great  — 

For  at  Altorf,  in  student's  gown  he  played, 

By  your  leave,  the  part  of  a  roaring  blade. 

And  rattled  away  at  a  queerish  rate. 

His  fag  he  had  well-nigh  killed  by  a  blow. 

And  their  Nur'mberg  worships  swore  he  should  go 

To  jail  for  his  pains  —  if  he  hked  it  or  no. 

'Twas  a  new-built  nest  to  be  christened  by  him 

Who   first  should   be  lodged.      Well,  what  was   his 

whim  ?  -,   • 

Why,  he  sent  his  dog  forward  to  lead  the  way. 
And  they  call  the  jail  from  the  dog  to  this  day. 
That  was  the  game  a  brave  fellow  should  play. 
And  of  all  the  great  deeds  of  the  general,  none 
E'er  tickled  my  fancy,  like  this  one. 

[During  this  speech  the  Second   Yager  has  begun 
toying  with  the  girl  who  has  been  in  waiting. 

J  DRAGOON  (^stepping  between  theni). 
Comrade  —  give  over  this  sport,  I  pray. 

SECOND   YAGER. 

Why,  who  the  devil  shall  say  me  nay  ! 

DRAGOON. 

I've  only  to  tell  you  the  girl's  my  own. 
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FIRST    YAGEH. 

Such  a  morsel  as  this  for  himself  alone !  — 
Dragoon,  why  say,  art  thou  crazy  grown  ? 

SECOND    YAGER. 

In  the  camp  to  be  keeping  a  wench  for  one ! 
No !  the  light  of  a  pretty  girl's  face  nmst  fall. 
Like  the  beams  of  the  sun,  to  gladden  us  all. 

[Kisses  her. 
DRAGOON  (tears  her  away). 

I  tell  you  again,  that  it  sha'n't  be  done. 

FIRST   YAGER. 

The  pipers  are  coming,  lads !  now  for  fun  ! 

SECOND  YAGER  (to  Dragoon). 
I  sha'n't  be  far  off,  should  you  look  for  me. 

SERGEANT. 

Peace,  my  good  fellows  !  —  a  kiss  goes  free. 


Scene  VIII. 

Writer  Miners,  and  play  a  waltz  —  at  first  slowly,  and 
afterward  quicker.  The  First  Yager  dances  with 
the  girl,  the  Sutler-woman  with  the  Recruit.  The 
girl  springs  away,  and  the  Yager,  pursuing  her, 
seizes  hold  of  a  Capuchin  Friar  just  entering. 

CAPUCHIN. 

Hurrah  !  halloo  !  tol,  lol,  de  rol,  le  ! 

The  fun's  at  its  height !  I'll  not  be  away  ! 

Is't  an  army  of  Christians  that  join  in  such  works  ? 
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Or  are  we  all  turned  Anabaptists  and  Turks  ? 

Is  the  Sabbath  a  day  for  this  sport  in  the  land, 

As  though  the  great  God  had  the  gout  in  his  hand, 

And  thus  couldn't  smite  in  the  midst  of  your  band  ? 

Say,  is  this  a  time  for  your  revelling  shouts, 

For  your  banquetiiigs,  feasts,  and  holiday  bouts  ? 

Quid  hie  statis  otiosi  ?  declare 

Why,  folding  your  arms,  stand  ye  lazily  there  ? 

While  the  furies  of  war  on  the  Danube  now  fare, 

And  Bavaria's  bulwark  is  lying  full  low. 

And  Eatisbon's  fast  in  the  clutch  of  the  foe. 

Yet,  the  army  hes  here  in  Bohemia  still. 

And  caring  for  naught,  so  their  paunches  they  fill 

Bottles  far  rather  than  battles  you'll  get. 

And    your  bills  than  your  broadswords  more  readily 

wet; 
With  the  wenches,  I  ween,  is  your  dearest  concern, 
And  you'd  rather  roast  oxen  than  Oxenstiern. 
In  sackcloth  and  ashes  while  Christendom's  grieving. 
No  thought  has  the  soldier  his  guzzle  of  leaving. 
'Tis  a  time  of  misery,  groans,  and  tears ! 
Portentous  the  face  of  the  heavens  appears  1 
And  forth  from  the  clouds  behold  blood-red. 
The  Lord's  war  mantle  is  downward  spread  — 
While  the  comet  is  thrust  as  a  threatening  rod. 
From  the  window  of  heaven  by  the  hand  of  God. 
The  world  is  but  one  vast  house  of  woe. 
The  ark  of  the  church  stems  a  bloody  flow. 
The  Holy  Empire  —  God  help  the  same  !  — 
Has  wretchedly  sunk  to  a  hollow  name. 
The  Rhine's  gay  stream  has  a  gory  gleam. 
The  cloister's  nests  are  robbed  by  roysters ; 
The  church-lands  now  are  changed  to  lurch-lands ; 
Abbacies,  and  all  other  holy  foundations 
Now  are  but  robber-sees  —  rogues'  habitations. 
And  thus  is  each  once-blest  German  state. 
Deep  sunk  in  the  gloom  of  the  desolate ! 
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Wheuce  comes  all  this  ?     Oli,  that  will  I  tell  — 

It  comes  of  your  doings,  of  siu,  and  of  hell ! 

Of  the  horrible,  heathenish  lives  ye  lead, 

Soldiers  and  officers,  all  of  a  breed. 

For  sin  is  the  magnet,  on  every  hand, 

That  draws  your  steel  throughout  the  land ! 

As  the  onion  causes  the  tear  to  flow, 

So  vice  must  ever  be  followed  by  woe  — 

The  W  duly  succeeds  the  V, 

This  is  the  order  of  A,  B,  C. 

Ubi  erit  victorice  spes, 

Si  offenditur  Deus  ?  which  says, 

How,  pray  ye,  shall  victory  e'er  come  to  pass. 

If  thus  you  play  truant  from  sermon  and  mass, 

And  do  nothing  but  lazily  loll  o'er  the  glass  ? 

The  woman,  we're  told  in  the  Testament, 

Found  the  penny  in  search  whereof  she  went. 

Saul  met  with  his  father's  asses  again, 

And  Joseph  his  precious  fraternal  train. 

But  he,  who  'mong  soldiers  shall  hope  to  see 

God's  fear,  or  shame,  or  discipline  —  he 

From  his  toil,  beyond  doubt,  will  baffled  return. 

Though  a  hundred  lamps  in  the  search  he  burn. 

To  the  wilderness  preacher,  th'  Evangelist  says, 

The  soldiers,  too,  thronged  to  repent  of  their  ways. 

And  had  themselves  christened  in  former  days. 

Quid  faciemus  nos  ?  they  said  : 

Toward  Abraham's  bosom  what  path  must  we  tread  ? 

M  ait  Ulis,  and,  said  he. 

Neminem  concutiatis ; 

From  bother  and  wrongs  leave  your  neighbours  free. 

Neque  calumniam  facialis ; 

And  deal  nor  in  slander  nor  lies,  d'ye  see  ? 

Contenti  estote  —  content  ye,  pray, 

Stipendiis  vestris  —  with  your  pay  — 

And  curse  for  ever  each  evil  way. 

There  is  a  command  —  thou  shalt  not  utter 
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The  name  of  the  Lord  thy  God  in  vain ; 

But  where  is  it  men  most  blasphemies  mutter  ? 

Why,   here,   in    Duke    Friedland's    headquarters,   'tis 

plain 
If  for  every  thunder  and  every  blast, 
Which  blazing  ye  from  your  tongue-points  cast, 
The  bells  were  but  rung,  in  the  country  round. 
Not  a  bellman,  I  ween,  would  there  soon  be  found ; 
And  if  for  each  and  every  unholy  prayer 
Which  to  vent  from  your  jabbering  jaws  you  dare. 
From   your   noddles  were   plucked    but  the  smallest 

hair, 
Ev'ry    crop   would   be    smoothed    ere   the   sun    went 

down. 
Though  at  morn  'twere  as  bushy  as  Absalom's  crown. 
Now,  Joshua,  methinks,  was  a  soldier  as  well  — 
By  the  arm  of  King  David  the  Philistine  fell ; 
But  where  do  we  find  it  written,  I  pray. 
That  they  ever  blasphemed  in  this  villainous  way  ? 
One  would  think  ye  need  stretch  your  jaws  no  more. 
To  cry  "  God  help  us  ! "  than  "  Zounds  ! "  to  roar. 
But,  by  the  Hquor  that's  poured  in  the  task,  we  know 
With  what  it  will  bubble  and  overflow. 
Again,  it  is  written  —  thou  shalt  not  steal. 
And  this  you  follow,  i'  faith !  to  the  letter, 
For  open-faced  robbery  suits  ye  better. 
The  gripe  of  your  vulture  claws  you  fix 
On  all  —  and  your  wiles  and  rascally  tricks 
Make  the  gold  unhid  in  our  coffers  now, 
And  the  calf  unsafe  while  yet  in  the  cow  — 
Ye  take  both  the  egg  and  the  hen,  I  vow. 
Contenti  estote  —  the  preacher  said  ; 
Which  means  —  be  content  with  your  army  bread. 
But  how  should  the  slaves  not  from  duty  swerve  ? 
The  mischief  begins  with  the  lord  they  serve. 
Just  like  the  members  so  is  the  head. 
I  should  like  to  know  who  can  tell  me  his  creed. 
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FIKST    YAGER. 

Sir  priest,  'gainst  ourselves  rail  on  as  you  will  — 
Of  the  general  we  warn  you  to  breathe  no  ilL 

CAPUCHIN. 

Ne  custodias  gregem  meam  ! 

An  Ahab  is  he,  and  a  Jerobeam, 

Who  the  people  from  faith's  unerring  way, 

To  the  worship  of  idols  would  turn  astray. 

TRUMPETER    arid   RECRUIT. 

Let  us  not  hear  that  again,  we  pray. 

CAPUCHIN. 

Such  a  Bramarbas,  whose  iron  tooth 

Would  seize  all  the  strongholds  of  earth  forsooth ! 

Did  he  not  boast,  with  ungodly  tongue, 

That  Stralsund  must  needs  to  his  grasp  be  wrung, 

Though  to  heaven  itself  with  a  chain  'twere  strung  ? 

TRUMPETER. 

Will  none  put  a  stop  to  his  slanderous  bawl  ? 

CAPUCHIN. 

A  wizard  he  is  !  —  and  a  sorcerer  Saul !  — 
Holofemes  !  —  a  Jehu  !  —  denying,  we  know. 
Like  St.  Peter,  his  Master  and  Lord  below ; 
And  hence  must  he  quail  when  the  cock  doth  crow  - 

BOTH  YAGERS. 

Now,  parson,  prepare ;  for  thy  doom  is  nigh. 

CAPUCHIN. 

A  fox  more  cunning  than  Herod,  I  trow  — 
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TKUMPETER  and  both  YAGERS  {pressing  against  him). 
Silence,  again,  —  if  thou  wouldst  not  die ! 

CROATS  {interfering). 

Stick  to  it,  father ;  we'll  shield  you,  ne'er  fear ; 
The  close  of  your  preachment  now  let's  hear. 

CAPUCHIN  {still  louder). 

A  Nebuchadnezzar  in  towering  pride ! 

And  a  vile  and  heretic  sinner  beside ! 

He  calls  himself  rightly  the  stone  of  a  wall ; 

For,  faith  !  he's  a  stumbling-stone  to  us  all. 

And  ne'er  can  the  emperor  have  peace  indeed, 

Till  of  Friedland  himself  the  land  is  freed. 

[During  the  last  passage,  which  he  pronounces  in 
an  elevated  voice,  he  has  been  gradually  re- 
treating, the  Croats  keeping  the  other  soldiers 
off. 

Scene  IX. 
The  above,  loithout  the  Capuchin. 

FIRST  YAGER  {to  the  Sergeant). 

But,  tell  us,  what  meant  he  about  chanticleer ; 
Whose  crowing  the  general  dares  not  hear  ? 
No  doubt  it  was  uttered  in  spite  and  scorn. 

SERGEANT. 

Listen  —  'tis  not  so  untrue  as  it  appears  ; 
For  Friedland  was  rather  mysteriously  born. 
And  is  'specially  troubled  with  tickhsh  ears ; 
He  can  never  suffer  the  mew  of  a  cat ; 
And  when  the  cock  crows  he  starts  thereat. 
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FIKST   YAOEK. 

He's  one  and  the  same  with  the  lion  in  that. 

SERGEANT. 

Mouse-still  must  all  around  him  creep, 
Strict  watch  in  this  the  sentinels  keep, 
For  he  ponders  on  matters  most  grave  and  deep. 

[  Voices  in  the  tent.     A  tumult. 
Seize  the  rascal !  lay  on  !  lay  on  ! 

peasant's  voice. 
Help !  —  mercy !  —  help  ! 

OTHERS. 

Peace  !  peace !  begone  ! 

FIRST   YAGER. 

Deuce  take  me,  but  yonder  the  swords  are  out! 

SECOND    YAGER. 

Then  I  must  be  off,  and  see  what  'tis  about. 

[  Yagers  enter  the  tent. 

SUTLER  -  WOMAN  (comes  forioard). 
A  scandalous  villain  !  —  a  scurvy  thief ! 

.     TRUMPETER, 

Good  hostess,  the  cause  of  this  clamorous  grief  ? 

SUTLER  -  WOMAN. 

A  cut-purse !  a  scoundrel  !  the  villain  I  call. 
That  the  like  in  my  tent  should  ever  befaU ! 
I'm  disgraced  and  undone  with  the  officers  all. 
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SERGEANT. 


Well,  coz,  what  is  it  ? 

SUTLER  -  WOMAN. 

Why,  what  should  it  be  ? 
But  a  peasant  they've  taken  just  now  with  me  — 
A  rogue  with  false  dice,  to  favour  his  play. 

TRUMPETER. 

See !  they're  bringing  the  boor  and  his  son  this  way. 

Scene   X. 

Soldiers,  dragging  in  the  Peasant,  hound. 

FIRST   YAGER. 

He  must  hang ! 

SHARPSHOOTERS  and   DRAGOONS. 

To  the  provost,  come  on  1 

sergeant. 
'Tis  the  latest  order  that  forth  has  gone. 

SUTLER  -  WOMAN. 

In  an  hour  I  hope  to  behold  him  swinging ! 

SERGEANT. 

Bad  work  bad  wages  will  needs  be  bringing. 

FIRST  ARQUE BUSIER  {to  the  others). 

This  comes  of  their  desperation.  We 
First  ruin  them  out  and  out,  d'ye  see; 
Which  tempts  them  to  steal,  as  it  seems  to  me. 
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TRUMPETER. 

How  now !  the  rascal's  cause  would  you  plead  ? 
The  cur !  the  devil  is  in  you  indeed ! 

FIRST    ARQUEBUSIER. 

The  boor  is  a  man — as  a  body  may  say. 

FIRST  YAGER  {to  the  Trumpeter). 

Let  'em  go !  they're  of  Tiefenbach's  corps,  the  railers, 

A  glorious  train  of  glovers  and  tailors ! 

At  Brieg,  in  garrison,  long  they  lay  ; 

What  should  they  know  about  camps,  I  pray  ? 


Scene  XL 
The  above.  Cuirassiers. 

FIRST   CUIRASSIER. 

Peace !  what's  amiss  with  the  boor,  may  I  crave  ? 

FIRST    SHARPSHOOTER. 

He  has  cheated  at  play,  the  cozening  knave  ! 

FIRST   CUIRASSIER. 

But  say,  has  he  cheated  you,  man,  of  aught  ? 

FIRST   SHARPSHOOTER. 

Just  cleaned  me  out  —  and  not  left  me  a  groat. 

FIRST   CUIRASSIER. 

And  can  you,  who've  the  rank  of  a  Friedland  man, 
So  shamefully  cast  yourself  away. 
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As  to  try  your  luck  with  the  boor  at  play  ? 
Let  him  run  off,  so  that  run  he  can. 

[The  Feasant  escapes,  the  others  throng  together. 

FIRST    ARQUEBUSIER. 

He  makes  short  work  —  is  of  resolute  mood  — 
And  that  with  such  fellows  as  these  is  good. 
Who  is  he  ?  not  of  Bohemia,  that's  clear. 

SUTLER  -  WOMAN. 

He's  a  Walloon  —  and  respect,  I  trow, 
Is  due  to  the  Pappenheim  cuirassier  ! 

FIRST  DRAGOON  (^joining'). 

Young  Piccolomini  leads  them  now, 

Whom  they  chose  as  colonel,  of  their  own  free  might, 

When  Pappenheim  fell  in  Lützen's  fight. 

FIRST   ARQUEBUSIER. 

Durst  they,  indeed,  presume  so  far  ? 

FIRST   DRAGOON. 

This  regiment  is  something  above  the  rest. 
It  has  ever  been  foremost  throughout  the  war, 
And  may  manage  its  laws,  as  it  pleases  best ; 
Besides,  'tis  by  Friedland  himself  caressed. 

FIRST  CUIRASSIER  (to  the  Second). 
Is't  so  in  truth,  man  ?     Who  averred  it  ? 

SECOND    CUIRASSIER. 

From  the  lips  of  the  colonel  himself  I  heard  it. 
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FIRST   CUIRASSIER. 

The  devil !  we're  not  their  dogs,  I  ween  ! 

FIRST   YAGER. 

How  now,  what's  wrong  ?  You're  swollen  with  spleen ! 

SECOND    YAGER. 

Is  it  anything,  comrades,  may  us  concern  ? 

FIRST   CUIRASSIER. 

*Tis  what  none  need  be  wondrous  glad  to  learn. 

[The  Soldiers  press  round  him. 
To  the  Netherlands  they  would  lend  us  now  — 
Cuirassiers,  Yagers,  and  Shooters  away, 
Eight  thousand  in  all  must  march,  they  say. 

SUTLER  -  WOMAN. 

What !  What !  again  the  old  wandering  way  — 
I  got  back  from  Flanders  but  yesterday ! 

SECOND  CUIRASSIER  (to  the  Dragoons), 
You  of  Butler's  corps  must  tramp  with  the  rest. 

FIRST   CUIRASSIER. 

And  we,  the  Walloons,  must  doubtless  be  gone. 

SUTLER  -  WOMAN. 

Why,  of  all  our  squadrons  these  are  the  best. 

FIRST   CUIRASSIER. 

To  march  where  that  Milanese  fellow  leads  on. 
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FIRST   YAGER. 

The  infant  ?  that's  queer  enough  in  its  way. 

SECOND   YAGER. 

The  priest  —  then,  egad !  there's  the  devil  to  pay. 

FIRST   CUIRASSIER. 

Shall  we  then  leave  the  Friedlander's  train, 
Who  so  nobly  his  soldiers  doth  entertain  — 
And  drag  to  the  field  with  this  fellow  from  Spain  1 
A  niggard  whom  we  in  our  souls  disdain ! 
That'll  never  go  down  —  I'm  oft',  1  swear. 

TRUMPETER. 

Why,  what  the  devil  should  we  do  there  ? 
We  sold  our  blood  to  the  emperor  —  ne'er 
For  this  Spanish  red  hat  a  drop  we'll  spare ! 

SECOND    YAGER. 

On  the  Friedlander's  word  and  credit  alone 
We  ranged  ourselves  in  the  trooper  line, 
And,  but  for  our  love  to  Wallenstein, 
Ferdinand  ne'er  had  our  service  known. 

FIRST   DRAGOON. 

Was  it  not  Friedland  that  formed  our  force  ? 
His  fortune  shall  still  be  the  star  of  our  course. 

SERGEANT. 

Silence,  good  comrades,  to  me  give  ear  — 
Talking  does  little  to  help  us  here. 
Much  farther  in  this  I  can  see  than  you  all. 
And  a  trap  has  been  laid  in  which  we're  to  fall. 
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FIItöT   YAGER. 

List  to  the  order-book  !  hush  —  be  still  I 

SERGEANT. 

But  first,  Cousin  Gustel,  I  pray  thee  fill 

A  glass  of  Melneck,  as  my  stomach's  but  weak ; 

When  I've  tossed  it  off,  my  mind  I'll  speak. 

SUTLER  -  WOMAN. 

Take  it,  good  sergeant.     I  quake  for  fear  — 
Think  you  that  mischief  is  hidden  here  ? 

SERGEANT. 

Look  ye,  my  friends,  'tis  fit  and  clear 

That  each  should  consider  what's  most  near. 

But  as  the  general  says,  say  I, 

One  should  always  the  whole  of  a  case  descry. 

We  call  ourselves  all  the  Friedlander's  troops ; 

The  burgher,  on  whom  we're  billeted,  stoops 

Our  wants  to  supply,  and  cooks  our  soups. 

His  ox,  or  his  horse,  the  peasant  must  chain 

To  our  baggage-car,  and  may  grumble  in  vain. 

Just  let  a  lance-corp'ral,  with  seven  good  men, 

Tow'rd  a  village  from  far  but  come  within  ken. 

You're  sure  he'll  be  prince  of  the  place,  and  may 

Cut  what  capers  he  will,  with  unquestioned  sway. 

Why,  zounds  !  lads,'  they  heartily  hate  us  all  — 

And  v/ould  rather  the  devü  should  give  them  a  call, 

Than  our  yellow  collars.     And  why  don't  they  fall 

On  us  fairly  at  once  and  get  rid  of  our  lumber  ? 

They're  more  than  our  match  in  point  of  number, 

And  carry  the  cudgel  as  we  do  the  sword. 

Why  can  we  laugh  them  to  scorn  ?     By  my  word, 

Because  we  make  up  here  a  terrible  horde. 
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FIRST   YAGER. 


Ay,  ay,  in  the  mass  lies  the  spell  of  our  might, 
Aiad  the  Friedlander  judged  the  matter  aright, 
When,  some  eight  or  nine  years  ago,  he  brought 
The  emperor's  army  together.     They  thought 
Twelve  thousand  enough  for  the  general.     In  vain, 
Said  he,  such  a  force  I  can  never  maintain. 
Sixty  thousand  I'll  bring  ye  into  the  plain, 
And  they,  I'll  be  sworn,  won't  of  hunger  die. 
And  thus  were  we  Wallenstein's  men,  say  I. 

SERGEANT. 

For  example,  cut  one  of  my  fingers  off, 

This  little  one  here  from  my  right  hand  doff. 

Is  the  taking  my  finger  then  all  you've  done  ? 

No,  no,  to  the  devil  my  hand  is  gone ! 

'Tis  a  stump  —  no  more  —  and  use  has  none. 

The  eight  thousand  horse  they  wish  to  disband 

May  be  but  a  finger  of  our  army's  hand. 

But  when  they're  once  gone  may  we  understand 

We  are  but  one-fifth  the  less  ?     Oh,  no  — 

By  the  Lord,  the  whole  to  the  devil  will  go  ! 

All  terror,  respect,  and  awe  will  be  over, 

And  the  peasant  will  swell  his  crest  once  more ; 

And  the  Board  of  Vienna  will  order  us  where 

Our  troops  must  be  quartered  and  how  we  must  fare, 

As  of  old  in  the  days  of  their  beggarly  care. 

Yes,  and  how  long  it  will  be  who  can  say 

Ere  the  general  himself  they  may  take  away  ? 

For  they  don't  much  like  him  at  court  I  learn. 

And  then  it's  all  up  with  the  whole  concern ! 

For  who,  to  our  pay,  will  be  left  to  aid  us. 

And  see  that  they  keep  the  promise  they  made  us  ? 

Who  has  the  energy  —  who  the  mind  — 

The  flashing  thought  —  and  the  fearless  hand  — 

Together  to  bring,  and  thus  fastly  bind. 
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The  fragments  that  form  our  close-knit  band  ? 
For  example,  dragoon  —  just  answer  us  now, 
From  which  of  the  countries  of  eailh  art  tliou  ? 

DRAGOON. 

From  distant  Erin  came  I  here. 

SERGEANT  (to  the  two  Cuirassürs). 

You're  a  Walloon,  my  friend,  that's  clear, 
And  you,  an  Italian,  as  all  may  hear. 

FIRST   CUIRASSIER. 

Who  I  may  be,  faith  !  I  never  could  say ; 
In  my  infant  years  they  stole  me  away. 

SERGEANT. 

And  you,  from  what  far  land  may  you  be  ? 

FIRST    ARQUEBUSIER. 

I  come  from  Buchau  —  on  the  Feder  Sea. 

SERGEANT. 

Neighbour,  and  you  ? 

SECOND    ARQUEBUSIER. 

I  am  a  Swiss. 

SERGEANT  (to  the  Second  Yager). 
And  Yager,  let's  hear  where  your  country  is  ? 

SECOND   YAGER. 

Up  above  Wismar  my  fathers  dwell. 
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SERGEANT  [pointing  to  the  Trumpeter). 

And  he's  from  Eger  —  and  I  as  well : 

And  now,  my  comrades,  I  ask  you  whether, 

Would  any  one  think,  when  looking  at  us. 

That  we,  from  the  North  and  South,  had  thus 

Been  hither  ward  drifted  and  blown  together  ? 

Do  we  not  seem  as  hewn  from  one  mass  ? 

Stand  we  not  close  against  the  foe 

As  though  we  were  glued  or  moulded  so  ? 

Like  mill- work  don't  we  move,  d'ye  think  ! 

'Mong  ourselves  in  the  nick,  at  a  word  or  wink. 

Who  has  thus  cast  us  here  all  as  one. 

Now  to  be  severed  again  by  none  ? 

Who  ?  why,  no  other  than  Wallenstein  ! 

FIRST   YAGER. 

In  my  life  it  ne'er  was  a  thought  of  mine 
Whether  we  suited  each  other  or  not, 
I  let  myself  go  with  the  rest  of  the  lot. 

FIRST   CUIRASSIER. 

I  quite  agree  in  the  sergeant's  opinion  — 
They'd  fain  have  an  end  of  our  camp  dominion. 
And  trample  the  soldier  down,  that  they 
May  govern  alone  in  their  own  good  way. 
Tis  a  conspiration  —  a  plot,  I  say  ! 

SUTLER  -  WOMAN. 

A  conspiration  —  God  help  the  day  ! 

Then  my  customers  won't  have  cash  to  pay. 

SERGEANT. 

Why,  faith,  we  shall  all  be  bankrupts  made ; 
The  captains  and  generals,  most  of  them,  paid 
The  costs  of  the  regiments  with  private  cash. 
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And,  wishing,  '}>ove  all,  to  cut  a  dash. 
Went  a  little  beyond  their  means  —  but  thought, 
No  doubt,  that  they  thus  had  a  Ijargam  bought. 
Now  they'll  be  cheated,  sirs,  one  and  all. 
Should  our  chief,  our  head,  the  general  falL 

SUTLER  -  WOMAN. 

Oh,  heaven  !  this  curse  I  never  can  brook  ! 
Why,  half  of  the  army  stand  in  my  book. 
Two  hundred  dollars  I've  trusted  madly 
That  Count  Isolani  who  pays  so  badly. 

FIRST   CUIRASSIER. 

Well,  comrades,  let's  fix  on  what's  to  be  done  — 
Of  the  ways  to  save  us,  I  see  but  one ; 
If  we  hold  together  we  need  not  fear ; 
So  let  us  stand  out  as  one  man  here  ; 
And  then  they  may  order  and  send  as  they  wiU, 
Fast  planted  we'll  stick  in  Bohemia  still. 
We'll  never  give  in  —  no,  nor  march  an  inch, 
We  stand  on  our  honour,  and  must  not  flinch. 

SECOND   YAGER. 

We're  not  to  be  driven  the  country  about, 
Let  'em  come  here,  and  they'll  find  it  out. 

FIRST    ARQUEBUSIER. 

Good  sirs,  'twere  well  to  bethink,  ye  still, 
That  such  is  the  emperor's  sovereign  will. 

TRUMPETER. 

Oh,  as  to  the  emperor,  we  needn't  be  nice. 

FIRST    ARQUEBUSIER. 

Let  me  not  hear  you  say  so  twice. 
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TRUMPETER. 

Why,  'tis  even  so  —  as  I  just  have  said. 

FIRST    YAGER. 

True,  man  —  I've  always  heard  'em  say, 
'Tis  Friedland,  alone,  you've  here  to  obey. 

SERGEANT. 

By  our  bargain  with  him  it  should  be  so. 
Absolute  power  in  his,  you  must  know. 
We've  war,  or  peace,  but  as  he  may  please, 
Or  gold  or  goods  he  has  power  to  seize. 
And  hanging  or  pardon  his  will  decrees. 
Captains  and  colonels  he  makes  —  and  he, 
In  short,  by  the  imperial  seal  is  free, 
To  hold  all  the  marks  of  sovereignty. 

FIRST   ARQUEBUSIER. 

The  duke  is  high  and  of  mighty  will, 
But  yet  must  remain,  for  good  or  for  ill, 
Like  us  all,  but  the  emperor's  servant  stilL 

SERGEANT. 

Not  Hke  us  all  —  I  there  disagree  — 

Friedland  is  quite  independent  and  free, 

The  Bavarian  is  no  more  a  prince  than  he. 

For,  was  I  not  by  myself  to  see. 

When  on  duty  at  Brandeis,  how  the  emperor  said. 

He  wished  him  to  cover  his  princely  head  ? 

FIRST   ARQUEBUSIER. 

That  was  because  of  the  Mecklenburg  land. 
Which  he  held  in  pawn  from  the  emperor's  hand. 
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FIRST  YAGER  {to  the  Sergeant). 

In  the  emperor's  presence,  man  !  say  you  so  ? 
That,  beyond  doubt,  was  a  wonderful  go ! 

SERGEANT  (^feels  in  hü  pocket). 

Tf  you  question  my  word  in  what  1  have  told, 
1  can  give  you  something  to  grasp  and  liold. 

\_Showincf  a  coin. 
Whose  image  and  stamp  d'ye  here  behold  ? 

SUTLER  -  WOMAN. 

Oh  !  that  is  a  Wallenstein 's,  sure ! 

SERGEANT  -  MAJOR. 

Well,  there,  you  have  it  —  what  doubt  can  rest, 

Is  he  not  prince,  just  as  good  as  the  best  ? 

Coins  he  not  money  like  Ferdinand  ? 

Hath  he  not  his  own  subjects  and  land  ? 

Is  he  not  called  your  highness,  I  pray  ? 

And  why  should  he  not  have  his  soldiers  in  pay  ? 

FIRST   ARQUEBUSIER. 

That  no  one  has  ever  meant  to  gainsay ; 
But  we're  still  at  the  emperor's  beck  and  call, 
For  his  majesty  'tis  who  pays  us  all. 

TRUMPETER. 

In  your  teeth  I  deny  it  —  and  will  again  — 
His  majesty  'tis  who  pays  us  not, 
For  this  forty  weeks,  say,  what  have  we  got 
But  a  promise  to  pay,  beheved  in  vain  ? 

FIRST   ARQUEBUSIER. 

What  then  !  'tis  kept  in  safe  hands,  I  suppose. 
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FIRST   CUIRASSIER. 

Peace,  good  sirs,  will  you  come  to  blows  ? 
Have  you  a  quarrel  and  squabble  to  know 
If  the  emperor  be  our  master  or  no  ? 
'Tis  because  of  our  rank,  as  his  soldiers  brave, 
That  we  scorn  the  lot  of  the  herded  slave ; 
And  will  not  be  driven  from  place  to  place, 
As  priest  or  puppies  our  path  may  trace. 
And,  tell  me,  is't  not  the  sovereign's  gain. 
If  the  soldiers  their  dignity  will  maintain  ? 
Who  but  his  soldiers  give  him  the  state 
Of  a  mighty,  wide-ruling  potentate  ? 
Make  and  preserve  for  him,  far  and  near, 
The  voice  which  Christendom  quakes  to  hear  ? 
Well  enough  they  may  his  yoke-chain  bear, 
Who  feast  on  his  favours,  and  daily  share. 
In  golden  chambers,  his  sumptuous  fare. 
We  —  we  of  his  splendours  have  no  part, 
Naught  but  hard  wearying  toil  and  care. 
And  the  pride  that  lives  in  a  soldier's  heart. 

SECOND   YAGER. 

All  great  tyrants  and  kings  have  shown 
Their  wit,  as  I  take  it,  in  what  they've  done ; 
They've  trampled  all  others  with  stern  command, 
But  the  soldier  they've  led  with  a  gentle  hand. 

FIRST   CUIRASSIER. 

The  soldier  his  worth  must  understand 
Whoe'er  doesn't  nobly  drive  the  trade, 
'Twere  best  from  the  business  far  he'd  stayed. 
If  I  cheerily  set  my  life  on  a  throw. 
Something  still  better  than  life  I'll  know ; 
Or  I'll  stand  to  be  slain  for  the  paltry  pelf, 
As  the  Croat  still  does  —  and  scorn  myself 
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BOTH    YAGERS. 

Yes  —  honour  is  dearer  than  life  itselL 

FIRST   CUIRASSIER. 

The  sword  is  no  plough,  nor  delving  tool, 

He,  who  would  till  with  it,  is  but  a  fool. 

For  us,  neither  grass  nor  grain  doth  grow, 

Houseless  the  soldier  is  doomed  to  go, 

A  changeful  wanderer  over  the  earth. 

Ne'er  knowing  the  warmth  of  a  home-lit  hearth. 

The  city  glances  —  he  halts  —  not  there  — 

Nor  in  village  meadows,  so  green  and  fair ; 

The  vintage  and  harvest  wreath  are  twined, 

He  sees,  but  must  leave  them  far  behind. 

Then,  tell  me,  what  hath  the  soldier  left. 

If  he's  once  of  his  self-esteem  bereft  ? 

Something  he  must  have  his  own  to  call. 

Or  on  slaughter  and  burnings  at  once  he'll  falL 

FIRST   ARQUEBUSIER. 

God  knows,  'tis  a  wretched  life  to  live ! 

FIRST  CUIRASSIER. 

Yet  one,  which  I,  for  no  other  would  give. 
Look  ye  —  far  round  in  the  world  I've  been. 
And  all  of  its  different  service  seen. 
The  Venetian  Republic  —  the  Kings  of  Spain 
And  Naples  I've  served,  and  served  in  vain. 
Fortune  still  frowned  —  and  merchant  and  knight. 
Craftsman  and  Jesuit,  have  met  my  sight ; 
Yet,  of  all  their  jackets,  not  one  have  I  known 
To  please  me  like  this  steel  coat  of  my  own. 

FIRST   ARQUEBUSIER. 

Well  —  that  now  is  what  I  can  scarcely  say. 
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FIRST   CUIRASSIER. 

In  the  world,  a  man  who  would  make  his  way, 
Must  plague  and  bestir  himself  night  and  day. 
To  honour  and  place  if  he  choose  the  road. 
He  must  bend  his  back  to  the  golden  load. 
And  if  home  delights  should  his  fancy  please, 
With  children  and  grandchildren  round  his  knees, 
Let  him  follow  an  honest  trade  in  peace. 
I've  no  taste  for  this  kind  of  life  —  not  I ! 
Free  will  I  live,  and  as  freely  die. 
No  man's  spoiler  nor  heir  will  I  be  — 
But,  throned  on  my  nag,  I  will  smile  to  see 
The  coil  of  the  crowd  that  is  under  me. 

FIRST    YAGER. 

Bravo  !  —  that's  as  I've  always  done. 

FIRST   ARQUEBUSIER. 

In  truth,  sirs,  it  may  be  far  better  fun 

To  trample  thus  over  your  neighbour's  crown. 

FIRST   CUIRASSIER. 

Comrade,  the  times  are  bad  of  late  — 

The  sword  and  the  scales  live  separate. 

But  do  not  then  blame  that  I've  preferred. 

Of  the  two,  to  lean,  as  I  have,  to  the  sword. 

For  mercy  in  war  I  will  yield  to  none, 

Though  I  never  will  stoop  to  be  drummed  upon. 

FIRST    ARQUEBUSIER. 

Who  but  the  soldier  the  blame  should  bear 
That  the  labouring  poor  so  hardly  fare  ? 
The  war  with  its  plagues,  which  all  have  blasted. 
Now  sixteen  years  in  the  land  hath  lasted. 
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FIIIST   CUTKASSn:R. 

Why,  brother,  the  blessed  God  al)Ove 

Can't  have  from  us  all  au  equal  love. 

One  prays  for  the  sun,  at  which  t'other  will  fret ; 

One  is  for  dry  weather  —  t'other  for  wet. 

What  you,  now,  regard  as  with  misery  rife, 

Is  to  me  the  unclouded  sun  of  life. 

If  'tis  at  the  cost  of  the  burgher  and  boor, 

I  really  am  sorry  that  they  must  endure ; 

But  how  can  I  help  it  ?     Here,  you  must  know, 

'Tis  just  like  a  cavalry  charge  'gainst  the  foe : 

The  steeds  loud  snorting,  and  on  they  go ! 

Whoever  may  lie  in  the  mid-career  — 

Be  it  my  brother  or  son  so  dear, 

Should  his  dying  groan  my  heart  divide, 

Yet  over  his  body  I  needs  must  ride, 

Nor  pitying  stop  to  drag  him  aside. 


FIRST   YAGER. 

True  —  who  ever  asks  how  another  may  bide  ? 

FIRST   CUIRASSIER. 

Thus,  my  lads,  'tis  my  counsel,  while 

On  the  soldier  Dame  Fortune  deigns  to  smile, 

That  we  with  both  hands  her  bounty  clasp, 

For  it  may  not  be  much  longer  left  to  our  grasp. 

Peace  will  be  coming  some  over-night. 

And  then  there's  an  end  of  our  martial  might. 

The  soldier  unhorsed,  and  fresh  mounted  the  boor, 

Ere  you  can  think  it  'twill  be  as  before. 

As  yet  we're  together  firm  bound  in  the  land, 

The  hilt  is  yet  fast  in  the  soldier's  hand. 

But  let  'em  divide  us,  and  soon  we  shall  find 

Short  commons  is  all  that  remains  behind. 
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FIRST   YAGER. 

No,  no,  by  the  Lord !  that  won't  do  for  me. 
Come,  come,  lads,  let's  all  now,  as  one,  agree. 

SECOND    YAGER. 

Yes,  let  us  resolve  on  what  'tis  to  be. 

FIRST  ARQUEBUSIER  (to  the  Suthr-woman,  drawing  out 
his  leather  purse). 

Hostess,  tell  us  how  high  you've  scored. 

SUTLER  -  WOMAN. 

Oh,  'tis  unworthy  a  single  word.  [^^y  settle. 

TRUMPETER. 

You  do  well,  sirs,  to  take  a  further  walk, 
Your  company  only  disturbs  our  talk. 

\^Exe^tnt  Arquebusiers. 

FIRST   CUIRASSIER. 

Plague  take  the  fellows  —  they're  brave,  I  know. 

FIRST   YAGER. 

They  haven't  a  soul  'hove  a  soapboiler's,  though. 

SECOND   YAGER. 

We're  now  alone,  so  teach  us  who  can 
How  best  we  may  meet  and  mar  their  plan. 

TRUMPETER. 

How  ?     Why,  let's  tell  them  we  will  not  go  ! 
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FIRST   CUIRASSIER. 

Despising  all  discipline  !  no,  my  lads,  no, 
Kather  his  corps  let  each  of  us  seek, 
And  quietly  then  with  his  comrades  speak, 
That  every  soldier  may  clearly  know, 
It  were  not  for  his  good  so  far  to  go. 
For  my  Walloons  to  answer  Fm  free. 
Every  man  of  'em  thinks  and  acts  with  me. 

SERGEANT. 

The  Terzky  regiments,  both  horse  and  foot. 
Will  thus  resolve,  and  will  keep  them  to't. 

SECOND  CUIRASSIER  (joining  the  first). 
The  Walloons  and  the  Lombards  one  intent. 

FIRST   YAGER. 

Freedom  is  Yagers'  own  element. 

SECOND   YAGER. 

Freedom  must  ever  with  might  entwine  — 
I  live  and  will  die  by  Wallenstein. 

FIRST    SHARPSHOOTER. 

The  Lorrainers  go  on  with  the  strongest  tide, 
Where  spirits  are  Hght  and  courage  tried. 

DRAGOON. 

An  Irishman  follows  his  fortune's  star. 

SECOND    SHARPSHOOTER. 

The  Tyrolese  for  their  sovereign  war. 
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FIRST   CUIRASSIER. 

Then,  comrades,  let  each  of  our  corps  agree 
A  pro  memoria  to  sign  —  that  we, 
In  spite  of  all  force  or  fraud,  will  be 
To  the  fortunes  of  Friedland  firmly  bound, 
For  in  him  is  the  soldier's  father  found. 
This  we  will  humbly  present,  when  done, 
To  Piccolomini  —  I  mean  the  son  — 
Who  understands  these  kind  of  affairs. 
And  the  Friedlander's  highest  favour  shares ; 
Besides,  with  the  emperor's  self,  they  say 
He  holds  a  capital  card  to  play. 

SECOND    YAGER. 

Well,  then,  in  this,  let  us  all  agree. 
That  the  colonel  shall  our  spokesman  be ! 

ALL  [going). 
Good !  the  colonel  shall  our  spokesman  be. 

SERGEANT. 

Hold,  sirs  —  just  toss  off  a  glass  with  me 
To  the  health  of  Piccolomini. 

SUTLER  -  WOMAN  {brings  a  flask). 

This  shall  not  go  to  the  list  of  scores, 
I  gladly  give  it  —  success  be  yours ! 

CUIRASSIER. 

The  soldier  shall  sway  ! 

BOTH    YAGERS. 

The  peasant  shall  pay  ! 
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DRAGOON    and    SHARPSHOOTERS. 

The  army  shall  flourishing  stand ! 

TRUMPETER  and   SERGEANT. 

And  the  Friedlander  keep  the  command ! 

SECOND  CUIRASSIER  (sings). 

Arouse  ye,  my  comrades,  to  horse !  to  horse ! 

To  the  field  and  to  freedom  we  guide ! 
For  there  a  man  feels  the  pride  of  his  force 

And  there  is  the  heart  of  him  tried. 
No  help  to  him  there  by  another  is  shown, 
He  stands  for  himself  and  himself  alone. 

[77te  Soldiers  from  the  background  have  come  for- 
ward during  the  singing  of  this  verse  and 
forun  the  chorus. 

Chorus. 

No  help  to  him  by  another  is  shown. 
He  stands  for  himself  and  himself  alone. 

DRAGOON. 

Now  freedom  hath  fled  from  the  world,  we  find 

But  lords  and  their  bondsmen  vile : 
And  nothing  holds  sways  in  the  breast  of  mankind 

Save  falsehood  and  cowardly  guile. 
Who  looks  in  death's  face  with  a  fearless  brow, 
The  soldier,  alone,  is  the  freeman  now. 

Chorus. 

Who  looks  in  death's  face  with  a  fearless  brow. 
The  soldier,  alone,  is  the  freeman  now. 
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FIRST   YAGER. 

With  the  troubles  of  life  he  ne'er  bothers  his  pate. 

And  feels  neither  fear  nor  sorrow ; 
But  boldly  rides  onward  to  meet  with  his  fate  — 

He  may  meet  it  to-day,  or  to-morrow ! 
And,  if  to-morrow  'twill  come,  then,  I  say, 
Drain  we  the  cup  of  life's  joy  to-day ! 

Chorus. 

And,  if  to-morrow  'twill  come,  then,  I  say, 
Drain  we  the  cup  of  life's  joy  to-day ! 

\^The  glasses  are  here  refilled,  and  all  drink. 


SERGEANT. 

Tis  from  heaven  his  jovial  lot  has  birth ; 

Nor  needs  he  to  strive  or  toil. 
The  peasant  may  grope  in  the  bowels  of  earth, 

And  for  treasure  may  greedily  moil : 
He  digs  and  he  delves  through  life  for  the  pelf, 
And  digs  till  he  grubs  out  a  grave  for  himself. 

Chorus. 

He  digs  and  he  delves  through  life  for  the  pelf. 
And  digs  till  he  grubs  out  a  grave  for  himself. 


FIRST  YAGER. 

The  rider  and  lightning  steed  —  a  pair 
Of  terrible  guests,  I  ween ! 

From  the  bridal-hall,  as  the  torches  glare, 
Unbidden  they  join  the  scene ; 

Nor  gold,  nor  wooing,  his  passion  prove ; 

By  storm  he  carries  the  prize  of  love ! 
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Chorus. 

Nor  gold,  nor  wooing,  his  ])assiou  prove ; 
By  storm  he  carries  the  prize  of  love ! 

SECOND     CUIRASSIER. 

Wliy  mourns  the  wench  with  so  sorrowful  face  ? 

Away,  girl,  the  soldier  must  go ! 
No  spot  on  the  earth  is  his  resting-place ; 

And  your  true  love  he  never  can  know. 
Still  onward  driven  by  fate's  rude  wind. 
He  nowhere  may  leave  his  peace  behind. 

Chorus. 

Still  onward  driven  by  fate's  rude  wind. 
He  nowhere  may  leave  his  peace  behind. 

FIRST    YAGER. 

He  takes  the  two  next  to  him  hy  the  hand  —  the  others 
do  the  same  —  and  form  a  large  semicircle. 

Then  rouse  ye,  my  comrades  —  to  horse !  to  horse  I 

In  battle  the  breast  doth  swell ! 
Youth  boils  —  the  life-cup  foams  in  its  force  — 

Up  !  ere  time  can  dew  dispel  1 
And  deep  be  the  stake,  as  the  prize  is  high  — 
Who  life  would  win,  he  must  dare  to  die ! 

Chorus. 

And  deep  be  the  stake,  as  the  prize  is  high ! 
Who  hfe  would  win,  he  must  dare  to  die ! 

\_The  curtain  falls  hefore  the  chorus  has  finished. 


THE    END. 
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PKOLOGUE. 

A    rural  District.     To   the  right,   a   Chapel  with   an 
Image  of  the  Virgin ;  to  the  left,  an  ancient  oak. 

Scene  L 

Thibaut  D'Arc.    His  three  Daughters.     Tliree  young 
Shepherds,  their  Suitors. 

Thib.     Ay,  my  good  neighbours  !  we  at  least  to-day 
Are  Frenchmen  still,  free  citizens  and  lords 
Of  the  old  soil,  which  our  forefathers  till'd. 
Who  knows  whom  we  to-morrow  must  obey  ? 
For  England  her  triumphal  banner  waves 
From  every  wall ;  the  blooming  fields  of  France 
Are  trampled  down  beneath  her  chargers'  hoofs ; 
Paris  hath  yielded  to  her  conquering  arms, 
And  with  the  ancient  crown  of  Dagobert 
Adorns  the  scion  of  a  foreign  race. 
Our  king's  descendant,  disinherited, 
Must  steal  in  secret  through  his  own  domain; 
While  his  first  peer  and  nearest  relative 
Contends  against  him  in  the  hostile  ranks ; 
Ay,  his  unnatural  mother  leads  them  on. 
Around  us  towns  and  peaceful  hamlets  burn. 
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Near  and  more  near  the  devastating  fire 

Rolls  toward  these  vales,  whicli  yet  repose  in  peace. 

—  Therefore,  good  iieighhours,  I  have  now  resolved, 

While  God  still  grants  us  safety,  to  provide 

For  my  three  daughters ;  for  'midst  war's  alarms 

Women  require  protection,  and  true  love 

Hath  power  to  render  lighter  every  load. 

[To  the  first  Shepherd. 
Come,  Etienne !     You  seek  my  Margot's  hand. 
Fields  lying  side  by  side  and  loving  hearts 
Promise  a  happy  union  !  [To  the  second. 

Claude !  You're  silent. 
And  my  Louison  looks  upon  the  grouud  ? 
How,  shall  I  separate  two  loving  hearts 
Because  you  have  no  wealth  to  offer  me  ? 
Who  now  has  wealth  ?     Our  barns  and  homes  afford 
Spoil  to  the  foe,  and  fuel  to  their  fires. 
In  times  like  these,  a  husband's  faithful  breast 
Affords  the  only  shelter  from  the  storm. 

Louis.     My  father  ! 

Claude  Marie.        My  Louison  ! 

Louis,     (embracing  Johanna)     My  dear  sister ! 

Thib.     I  give  to  each  a  yard,  a  stall  and  herd, 
And  also  thirty  acres ;  and  as  God 
Gave  me  his  blessing,  so  I  give  you  mine  ! 

Margot,     (^embracing  Johanna)  Gladden  our  father 
—  follow  our  example  ! 
Let  this  day  see  three  unions  ratified ! 

Thib.     Now  go ;    make  all  things   ready ;   for  the 
morn     . 
Shall  see  the  wedding.     Let  our  village  friends 
Be  all  assembled  for  the  festival. 

\_The  two  couple  retire  arrrwin^arm. 
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Scene  II.    • 
Thibaut,  Kaimond,  Johanna. 

Thib.     Thy  sisters,  Joan,  will  soon  be  happy  brides ; 
I  see  them  gladly,  they  rejoice  my  age ; 
But  thou,  my  youngest,  giv'st  me  grief  and  pain. 

Raim.     What  is    the    matter  ?     Why   upbraid    thy 
chüd? 

Thib.     Here   is   this  noble  youth,  the  flower  and 
pride 
Of  all  our  village ;  he  hath  fix'd  on  thee 
His  fond  affections,  and  for  three  long  years 
Has  woo'd  thee  with  respectful  tenderness ; 
But  thou  dost  thrust  him  back,  with  cold  reserve, 
Nor  is  there  one  'mong  all  our  shepherd  youths 
Who  e'er  can  win  a  gracious  smile  from  thee. 
—  I  see  thee  blooming  in  thy  youthful  prime ; 
Thy  spring  it  is,  the  joyous  time  of  liope ; 
Thy  person,  like  a  tender  flower,  hath  now 
Disclos'd  its  beauty,  but  I  vainly  wait 
For  love's  sweet  blossom  genially  to  blow, 
And  ripen  joyously  to  golden  fruit ! 
Oh,  that  must  ever  grieve  me,  and  betrays 
Some  sad  deficiency  in  nature's  work ! 
The  heart  I  like  not,  which,  severe  and  cold, 
Expands  not  in  the  genial  years  of  youth. 

Raim.     Forbear,  good   father !     Cease  to  urge  her 
thus ! 
A  noble,  tender  fruit  of  heavenly  growth 
Is  my  Johanna's  love,  and  time  alone 
Bringetli  the  costly  to  maturity ! 
Still  she  delights  to  range  among  the  hills. 
And  fears  descending  from  the  wild,  free  heath, 
To  tarry  'neath  the  lowly  roofs  of  men, 
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Where  dwell  the  narrow  cares  of  humble  life. 
From  the  deep  vale,  with  silent  wonder,  oft 
I  mark  her,  when,  upon  a  lofty  hill, 
Surrounded  by  her  flock,  erect  she  stands, 
With  noble  port,  and  bends  her  earnest  gaze 
Down  on  the  small  domains  of  earth.     To  me 
She  looketh  then,  as  if  from  other  times 
She  came,  foreboding  things  of  import  high. 

Thib.     Tis  that  precisely  which  displeases  me ! 
She  shuns  her  sisters'  gay  Ämpanionship ; 
Seeks  out  the  desert  mountains,  leaves  her  couch 
Before  the  crowing  of  the  morning  cock. 
And  in  the  dreaded  hour,  when  men  are  wont 
Confidingly  to  seek  their  fellow  men. 
She,  hke  the  solitary  bird,  creeps  forth, 
And  in  the  fearful  spirit-realm  of  night. 
To  yon  crossway  repairs,  and  there  alone 
Holds  secret  commune  with  the  mountain  wind. 
Wherefore  this  place  precisely  doth  she  choose  ? 
Why  hither  always  doth  she  drive  her  flock  ? 
For  hours  together  I  have  seen  her  sit 
In  dreamy  musing  'neath  the  Druid  tree, 
Which  every  happy  creature  shuns  with  awe. 
For  'tis  not  holy  there ;  an  evil  spirit 
Hath  since  the  fearful  pagan  days  of  old 
Beneath  its  branches  fix'd  his  dread  abode. 
The  oldest  of  our  villagers  relate 
Strange  tales  of  horror  of  the  Druid  tree ; 
Mysterious  voices  of  unearthly  sound 
From  its  unhallow'd  shade  oft  meet  the  ear. 
Myself,  when  in  the  gloomy  twilight  hour 
My  path  once  chanc'd  to  lead  me  near  this  tree. 
Beheld  a  spectral  figure  sitting  there, 
Which  slowly  from  its  long  and  ample  robe 
Stretch'd  forth  its  wither'd  hand,  and  beckon'd  me ; 
But  on  I  went  with  speed,  nor  look'd  behind. 
And  to  the  care  of  God  consign'd  my  soul. 
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Kaim.     (pointing  to  the  image  of  the   Virgin)  Yon 
holy  image  of  the  Virgin  blest, 
Wliose  presence  heavenly  peace  ditfuseth  round, 
Not  Satan's  work,  leadeth  thy  daughter  here. 

Thib.     No  !  not  in  vain  hath  it  in  fearful  dreams 
And  apparitions  strange  reveal'd  itself. 
For  three  successive  nights  I  have  beheld 
Johanna  sitting  on  the  throne  at  Eheims, 
A  sparkling  diadem  of  seven  stars 
Upon  her  brow,  the  sceptre  in  her  hand, 
From  which  three  lihes  sprung,  and  I,  her  sire, 
With  her  two  sisters,  and  the  noble  peers, 
The  earls,  archbishops,  and  the  king  himself, 
Bow'd  down  before  her.     In  my  humble  home, 
How  could  this  splendour  enter  my  poor  brain  ? 
Oh,  'tis  the  prelude  to  some  fearful  fall ! 
This  warning  dream,  in  pictur'd  show,  reveals 
The  vain  and  sinful  longing  of  her  heart. 
She  looks  with  shame  upon  her  lowly  birth. 
Because  with  richer  beauty  God  hath  grac'd 
Her  form,  and  dower'd  her  with  wondrous  gifts 
Above  the  other  maidens  of  this  vale. 
She  in  her  heart  indulges  sinful  pride. 
And  pride  it  is,  through  which  the  angels  fell, 
By  which  the  fiend  of  hell  seduces  man. 

Raim.     Who  cherishes  a  purer,  humbler  mind 
Than  doth  thy  pious  daughter  ?     Does  she  not 
With  cheerful  spirit  work  her  sisters'  will  ?  ^ 

She  is  more  highly  gifted  far  than  they. 
Yet,  like  a  servant  maiden,  it  is  she 
Who  silently  performs  the  humblest  tasks. 
Beneath  her  guiding  hands  prosperity 
Attendeth  still  thy  harvests  and  thy  flocks ; 
And  around  all  she  does  there  ceaseless  flows 
A  blessing,  rare  and  unaccountable. 

Thib.     Ay,  truly  !     Unaccountable  indeed  ' 
Sad  horror  at  this  blessing  seizes  me ! 
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—  But  now  no  more ;  hence fortli  I  will  be  silent. 

Shall  I  accuse  my  own  beloved  child  ? 

I  can  do  nought  but  warn  and  pray  for  her, 

Yet  warn  I  must.  —  O  shun  the  Druid  tree  1 

Stay  not  alone,  and  in  the  midnight  hour 

Break  not  the  ground  for  roots,  no  drinks  prepare, 

No  characters  inscribe  upon  the  sand ! 

'Tis  easy  to  unlock  the  realm  of  spirits ; 

Listening  each  sound,  beneath  a  film  of  earth 

They  lie  in  wait,  ready  to  rush  aloft. 

Stay  not  alone,  for  in  the  wilderness 

The  prince  of  darkness  tempted  e'en  our  Lord. 


Scene  III. 

Thibaut,  Eaimond,  Johanna. 

Bertrand  enters,  a  helmet  in  Ms  hand. 

Eaim.     Hush!  here  is  Bertrand  coming  back  from 
town, 
What  bears  he  in  his  hand  ? 

Bert.  You  look  at  me 

With  wondering  gaze ;  no  doubt  you  are  surprised 
To  see  this  martial  helm  ! 

Thib.  We  are  indeed  ! 

Come,  tell  us  how  you  came  by  it  ?     Why  bring 
This  fearful  omen  to  our  peaceful  vale  ? 

[Johanna,  who  has  remained  indifferent  during 
the  two  previous  scenes ,  "becomes  attentive ,  and 
steps  nearer. 
Bert.     I  scarce  can  tell  you  how  I  came  by  it. 
I  had  procur'd  some  tools  at  Vaucouleurs ; 
A  crowd  was  gather'd  in  the  market-place. 
For  fugitives  were  just  arriv'd  in  haste 
From  Orleans,  bringing  most  disastrous  news. 
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In  tumult  all  the  town  together  flock'd, 

And  as  I  forc'd  a  passage  through  the  crowds, 

A  brown  Bohemian  woman,  with  this  helm, 

Approach'd  me,  eyed  me  narrowly,  and  said : 

"  Fellow,  you  seek  a  helm  ;  I  know  it  well. 

Take  this  one !     For  a  trifle  it  is  yours." 

"  Go  with  it  to  the  soldiers,"  I  replied, 

"  I  am  a  husbandman,  and  want  no  helm." 

She  would  not  cease,  however,  and  went  on : 

"  None  knoweth  if  he  may  not  want  a  helm. 

A  roof  of  metal  for  the  head  just  now 

Is  of  more  value  than  a  house  of  stone." 

Thus  she  pursued  me  closely  through  the  streets. 

Still  offering  the  helm,  which  I  refused. 

I  mark'd  it  well,  and  saw  that  it  was  bright, 

And  fair  and  worthy  of  a  knightly  head ; 

And  when  in  doubt  I  weigh'd  it  in  my  hand, 

The  strangeness  of  the  incident  revolving. 

The  woman  disappear'd,  for  suddenly 

The  rushing  crowd  had  carried  her  away, 

And  I  was  left,  the  helmet  in  my  hand. 

JoHAN.     (attempting  eagerly  to  seize  it)  Give  me  the 
helmet ! 

Bert.  Why,  what  boots  it  you  ? 

It  is  not  suited  to  a  maiden's  head. 

JoHAN.     (seizing  it  from  him)  Mine  is  the  helmet  — 
it  belongs  to  me ! 

Thib.     What  whim  is  this  ? 

Eaim.  Nay,  let  her  have  her  way ! 

This  warlike  ornament  becomes  her  well. 
For  in  her  bosom  beats  a  manly  heart. 
Remember  how  she  once  subdued  the  wolf. 
The  savage  monster  which  destroyed  our  herds. 
And  fill'd  the  neighb'ring  shepherds  with  dismay. 
She  all  alone  —  the  lion-hearted  maid  — 
Fought  with  the  wolf,  and  from  him  snatched  the  lamb, 
Which  he  was  bearing  in  his  bloody  jaws. 
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How  brave  soe'er  the  head  this  helm  adorn*d, 
It  cannot  grace  a  worthier  one  than  hers! 

Thiij.     {to   P>?:iitrand)  Kelate   what    new  disasters 
have  occurred. 
What  tidings  brought  the  fugitives  ? 

Bert.  May  God 

Have  pity  on  our  land,  and  save  the  king ! 
In  two  great  battles  we  have  lost  the  day ; 
Our  foes  are  station'd  in  the  heart  of  France, 
Far  as  the  river  Loire  our  lands  are  theirs  — 
Now  their  whole  force  they  have  combined,  and  lay 
Close  siege  to  Orleans. 

Thib.  God  protect  the  king ! 

Bert.     Artillery  is  brought  from  every  side, 
And  as  the  dusky  squadrons  of  the  bees 
Swarm  round  the  hive  upon  a  summer  day, 
As  clouds  of  locusts  from  the  sultry  air 
Descend  and  shroud  the  country  round  for  miles, 
So  doth  the  cloud  of  war,  o'er  Orleans'  fields. 
Pour  forth  its  many-nationed  multitudes, 
Whose  varied  speech,  in  wild  confusion  blent, 
With  strange  and  hollow  murmurs  fills  the  air. 
For  Burgundy,  the  mighty  potentate, 
Conducts  his  motley  host ;  the  Hennegarians, 
The  men  of  Liege  and  of  Luxemburg, 
The  people  of  Namur,  and  those  who  dwell 
In  fair  Brabant ;  the  wealthy  men  of  Ghent, 
Who  boast  their  velvets,  and  their  costly  silks ; 
The  Zealanders,  whose  cleanly  towns  appear 
Emerging  from  the  ocean ;  Hollanders 
Who  milk  the  lowing  herds ;  men  from  Utrecht, 
And  even  from  West  Friesland's  distant  realm, 
Who  look  toward  the  ice-pole  —  all  combine. 
Beneath  the  banner  of  the  powerful  duke, 
Together  to  accomplish  Orleans'  fall. 

Thib.     Oh  the  unblest,  the  lamentable  strife, 
Which  turns  the  arms  of  France  against  itself  1 
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Bert.     E'en  she,  the  mother-queen,  proud  Isabel  — 
Bavaria's  haughty  princess  —  may  be  seen, 
Array'd  in  armour,  riding  through  the  camp; 
With  poisonous  words  of  irony  she  fires 
The  hostile  troops  to  fury  'gainst  her  son. 
Whom  she  hath  clasp'd  to  her  maternal  breast. 

Thib.     a  curse  upon  her,  and  may  God  prepare 
For  her  a  death  Hke  haughty  Jezebel's ! 

Bert.     The  fearful  Sal'sbury  conducts  the  siege. 
The  town-destroyer ;  with  him  Lionel, 
The  brother  of  the  lion ;  Talbot,  too. 
Who,  with  his  murd'rous  weapon,  moweth  down 
The  people  in  the  battle :  they  have  sworn 
With  ruthless  insolence  to  doom  to  shame 
The  hapless  maidens,  and  to  sacrifice 
All  who  the  sword  have  wielded,  with  the  sword. 
Four  lofty  watch-towers,  to  o'ertop  the  town. 
They  have  uprear'd ;  Earl  Sal'sbury  from  on  high 
Casteth  abroad  his  cruel,  murd'rous  glance. 
And  marks  the  rapid  wanderers  in  the  streets. 
Thousands  of  cannon-balls,  of  pond'rous  weight, 
Are  hurl'd  into  the  city.     Churches  lie 
In  ruin'd  heaps,  and  Notre  Dame's  royal  tower 
Begins  at  length  to  bow  its  lofty  head. 
They  also  have  form'd  powder-vaults  below. 
And  thus,  above  a  subterranean  heU, 
The  timid  city  every  hour  expects, 
'Midst  crashing  thunder,  to  break  forth  in  flames. 

[Johanna  listens  with  close  attention,  and  places 
the  helmet  on  her  head. 

Thib.     But  where  were  then  our  heroes  ?     Where 
the  swords 
Of  Saintrailles,  and  La  Hire,  and  brave  Dunois, 
Of  France  the  bulwark,  that  the  haughty  foe 
With  such  impetuous  force  thus  onward  rushed  ? 
Where  is  the  king  ?     Can  he  supinely  see 
His  kingdom's  peril,  and  his  cities'  fall  ? 
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Bert.     The   king   at    Chinon    liolds  his   court;   he 
lacks 
Soldiers  to  keep  the  field.     Of  what  avail 
The  leader's  courage,  and  the  hero's  arm, 
When  pallid  fear  doth  paralyse  the  host  ? 
A  sudden  panic,  as  if  sent  from  God, 
Unnerves  the  courage  of  the  hravest  men. 
In  vain  the  summons  of  the  king  resounds. 
As,  when  the  howling  of  the  wolf  is  heard, 
The  sheep  in  terror  gather  side  by  side, 
So  Frenchmen,  careless  of  their  ancient  fame, 
Seek  only  now  the  shelter  of  the  towns. 
One  knight  alone,  T  have  been  told,  has  brought 
A  feeble  company,  and  joins  the  king 
With  sixteen  banners. 

JoHAN.     (qtcickly)  What's  the  hero's  name  ? 

Bert.     'Tis  Baudricour.     But  much  I  fear  the  knight 
Will  not  be  able  to  elude  the  foe. 
Who  tracks  him  closely  with  two  numerous  hosts. 

JoHAN.     Where  halts  the  knight  ?     Pray  tell  me,  if 
you  know. 

Bert.     About  a  one  day's  march  from  Vaucouleurs. 

Thib.     (to  Johanna)  Why,  what  is  that  to  thee? 
Thou  dost  inquire 
Concerning  matters  which  become  thee  not. 

Bert.     The  foe  being  now  so  strong,  and  from  the 
king 
"No  safety  to  be  hoped,  at  Vaucouleurs 
They  have  with  unanimity  resolved 
To  yield  them  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy. 
Thus  we  avoid  a  foreign  yoke,  and  still 
Continue  by  our  ancient  royal  line ; 
Ay,  to  the  ancient  crown  we  may  fall  back 
Should  France  and  Burgundy  be  reconcil'd. 

JoHAN.     (as  if  inspired)  Speak  not  of  treaty  !    Speak 
not  of  surrender ! 
The  Saviour  comes,  he  arms  him  for  the  fight. 
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The  fortunes  of  the  foe  before  the  walls 
Of  Orleans  shall  be  wreck'd  !     His  hour  is  come, 
He  now  is  ready  for  the  reaper's  hand, 
And  with  her  sickle  will  the  maid  appear, 
And  mow  to  earth  the  harvest  of  his  pride. 
She  from  the  heavens  will  tear  his  glory  down. 
Which  he  had  hung  aloft,  among  the  stars ; 
Despair  not  1     Fly  not !  for  ere  yonder  com 
Assumes  its  golden  hue,  or  ere  the  moon 
Displays  her  perfect  orb,  no  English  horse 
Shall  drink  the  rolling  waters  of  the  Loire. 

Bert.     Alas  !  no  miracle  will  happen  now  ! 

JoHAN.     Yes,  there  shall  yet  be  one  —  a  snow-white 
dove 
Shall  fly,  and  with  the  eagle's  boldness,  tear 
The  birds  of  prey,  which  rend  her  Fatherland. 
She  shall  o'erthrow  this  haughty  Burgundy, 
Betrayer  of  the  kingdom  ;  Talbot,  too, 
The  hundred-handed,  heaven-defying  scourge; 
This  Sal'sbury,  who  violates  our  fanes. 
And  all  these  island  robbers  shall  she  drive 
Before  her  hke  a  flock  of  timid  lambs. 
The  Lord  will  be  with  her,  the  God  of  battle ; 
A  weak  and  trembhng  creature  he  will  choose, 
And  through  a  tender  maid  proclaim  his  power, 
For  he  is  the  Almighty  ! 

Thib.  What  strange  power 

Hath  seized  the  maiden  ? 

Raim.  Doubtless  'tis  the  helm 

Which  doth  inspire  her  with  such  martial  thoughts. 
Look  at  your  daughter.     Mark  her  flashing  eye. 
Her  glowing  cheek,  wliich  kindles  as  with  fire  ! 

Jo  HAN.     This  realm  shall  fall !     This  ancient  land 
of  fame. 
The  fairest  that,  in  his  majestic  course, 
Th'  eternal  sun  surveys  —  this  paradise. 
Which,  as  the  apple  of  his  eyo,  God  loves  — 
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Endure  the  fcitters  of  a  foreign  yoko  ? 

—  Here  were  the  heathen  scatter'«!,  and  Llie  cross 
And  holy  image  were  planted  here ; 

Here  rest  Saint  Louis'  ashes,  and  from  hence 
The  troops  went  forth,  wlio  set  Jerusalem  free. 

Bert,     (m  asto7iishmeat)    Hark    how    she    speaks  1 
Wliy,  wlience  can  she  obtain 
This  glorious  revelation  ?  —  Father  Arc  ! 
A  wond'rous  daughter  God  hath  given  you  ! 

JoHAN.     We  shall  no  longer  serve  a  native  prince ! 
The  king,  who  never  dies,  shall  pass  away  — 
The  guardian  of  the  sacred  plough,  who  tills 
The  earth  with  plenty,  who  protects  our  herds, 
Who  frees  the  bondmen  from  captivity, 
Who  gathers  all  his  cities  round  his  throne  — 
Who  aids  the  helpless,  and  appals  the  base^ 
Who  envies  no  one.  for  he  reigns  supreme ; 
Who  is  a  mortal,  yet  an  angel  too, 
Dispensing  mercy  on  the  hostile  earth. 
For  the  king's  throne,  which  glitters  o'er  with  gold, 
Affords  a  shelter  for  the  destitute ;  — 
Power  and  compassion  meet  together  there, 
The  guilty  tremble,  but  the  just  draw  near, 
And  with  the  guardian  lion  fearless  sport ! 
The  stranger  king,  who  cometh  from  afar. 
Whose  fathers'  sacred  ashes  do  not  lie 
Interr'd  among  us ;  can  he  love  our  land  ? 
Who  was  not  young  among  our  youth,  whose  heart 
Eespondeth  not  to  our  familiar  words. 
Can  he  be  as  a  father  to  our  sons  ? 

Thib.     God    save   the    king    and    France !       We're 
peaceful  folk 
Who  neither  wield  the  sword,  nor  rein  the  steed. 

—  Let  us  await  the  king  whom  victory  crowns ; 
The  fate  of  battle  is  the  voice  of  God. 

He  is  our  lord  who  crowns  himself  at  Eheims, 
And  on  his  head  receives  the  holy  oil. 
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—  Come,  now  to  work  !  come  !  and  let  every  one 

Think  only  of  the  duty  of  the  hour  ! 

Let  the  earth's  great  ones  for  the  earth  contend, 

Untroubled  we  may  view  the  desolation, 

For  steadfast  stand  the  acres  which  we  till. 

The  flames  consume  our  villages,  our  corn 

Is  trampled  'neath  the  tread  of  warlike  steeds ; 

With  the  new  spring  new  harvests  reappear. 

And  our  light  huts  are  quickly  rear'd  again ! 

[They  all  retire,  except  the  Maiden. 


Scene  IV. 

JOHAN.     (alone)  Farewell,  ye  mountains,  ye  beloved 
glades, 
Ye  lone  and  peaceful  valleys,  fare  ye  well  ! 
Through  you  Johanna  never  more  may  stray ! 
For  aye  Johanna  bids  you  now  farewell. 
Ye  meads  wliich  I  have  water'd  and  ye  trees 
Which  I  have  planted,  still  in  beauty  bloom ! 
Farewell  ye  grottos,  and  ye  crystal  springs ! 
Sweet  echo,  vocal  spirit  of  the  vale. 
Who  sang'st  responsive  to  my  simple  strain, 
Johanna  goes,  and  ne'er  returns  again. 

Ye  scenes  where  all  my  tranquil  joys  I  knew. 
For  ever  now  1  leave  you  far  behind ! 
Poor  foldless  lambs,  no  shepherd  now  have  you ! 
O'er  the  wide  heath  stray  henceforth  unconfin'd ! 
For  I  to  danger's  field,  of  crimson  hue, 
Am  summou'd  hence,  another  Üock  to  find. 
Such  is  to  me  the  Spirit's  high  behest ; 
No  earthly  vain  ambition  fires  my  breast. 

For  who  in  glory  did  on  Horeb's  height 
Descend  to  Moses  in  the  bush  of  flame, 
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And  bade  liirii  «40  and  stand  in  riifirafjli's  siglit  — 
Wliu  once,  to  Jsiael's  pious  sliepherd  canui, 
And  sent  him  forth,  his  champion  in  the  fight,  — 
Who  aye  hath  hjved  the  lowly  shepherd  train,  — 
He,  from  these  leafy  boughs,  thus  spake  to  me, 
"  Go  forth !     Thou  shalt  on  earth  my  witness  be. 

"  Thou  in  rude  armour  must  thy  limbs  invest, 

A  plate  of  steel  upon  thy  bosom  wear ; 

Vain  earthly  love  may  never  stir  thy  breast, 

Nor  passion's  sinful  glow  be  kindled  there. 

Ne'er  with  the  bride-wreath  shall  thy  locks  be  dress'd, 

Nor  on  thy  bosom  bloom  an  infant  fair ; 

But  war's  triumphant  glory  shall  be  thine ; 

Thy  martial  fame  all  women's  shall  outshine. 

"  For  when  in  fight  the  stoutest  hearts  despair, 
When  direful  ruin  threatens  France,  forlorn. 
Then  thou  aloft  my  oriflamme  shalt  bear, 
And  swiftly  as  the  reaper  mows  the  corn, 
Thou  shalt  lay  low  the  haughty  conqueror ; 
His  fortune's  wheel  thou  rapidly  shalt  turn. 
To  Gaul's  heroic  sons  dehv'rance  bring, 
Eelieve  beleaguer'd  Eheims,  and  crown  thy  king ! " 

The  heavenly  Spirit  promised  me  a  sign ; 
He  sends  the  helmet,  it  hath  come  from  him. 
Its  iron  filleth  me  with  strength  divine, 
I  feel  the  courage  of  the  cherubim  ; 
As  with  the  rushing  of  a  mighty  wind 
It  drives  me  forth  to  join  the  battle's  din ; 
The  clanging  trumpets  sound,  the  chargers  rear. 
And  the  loud  war-cry  thunders  in  mine  ear. 

[She  goes  out 
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ACT   I. 

Scene  L 

The  Royal  Residence  at  Chinon, 

DuNOis  and  Du  Chatel. 

DuNOis.     No  loDger  I'll  endure  it.     I  renounce 
This  recreant  monarch  who  forsakes  himself. 
My  valiant  heart  doth  bleed,  and  I  could  rain 
Hot  tear-drops  from  mine  eyes,  that  robber-swords 
Partition  thus  the  royal  realm  of  France; 
That  cities,  ancient  as  the  monarchy, 
Deliver  to  the  foe  the  rusty  keys, 
While  here  in  idle  and  inglorious  ease 
We  lose  the  precious  season  of  redemption. 

—  Tidings  of  Orleans'  peril  reach  mine  ear, 
Hither  I  sped  from  distant  Normandy, 
Thinking,  arrayed  in  panoply  of  war. 

To  find  the  monarch  with  his  marshall'd  hosts; 
And  find  him  —  here  !  begirt  with  troubadours, 
And  juggling  knaves,  engaged  in  solving  riddles, 
And  planning  festivals  in  Sorel's  honour. 
As  brooded  o'er  the  land  profoundest  peace ! 

—  The  constable  hath  gone,  he  will  not  brook 
Longer  the  spectacle  of  shame.  —  I  too 
Depart,  and  leave  him  to  his  evil  fate. 

Du  Chat.     Here  comes  the  king. 
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Scene  II. 
King  Charles.     The  same. 

Chas.     The  constable  hath  sent  us  back  his  sword 
And  doth  renounce  our  service.     Now,  by  Heaven ! 
He  thus  hath  rid  us  of  a  churhsh  man, 
Who  insolently  sought  to  lord  it  o'er  us. 

DuNois.      A  man  is  precious  in  such  yjerilous  times ; 
I  would  not  deal  thus  lightly  with  his  loss. 

Chas.     Thou  speakest  thus  from  love  of  opposition ; 
While  he  was  here,  thou  never  wert  his  friend. 

Du-NOis.     He  was  a  tiresome,  proud,  vexatious  fool, 
Who  never  could  resolve.  —  For  once,  however, 
He  hath  resolved.     Betimes  he  goeth  hence. 
Where  honour  can  no  longer  be  achieved. 

Chas.     Thou'rt  in  a  pleasant  humour ;  undisturb'd 
I'll  leave  thee  to  enjoy  it.  —  Hark,  Du  Chatel ! 
Ambassadors  are  here  from  old  king  Rene, 
Of  tuneful  song  the  master,  far  renowned. 
—  Let  them  as  honour'd  guests  be  entertain'd. 
And  unto  each  present  a  chain  of  gold. 

l^To  the  Bastard. 
Why  smilest  thou,  Dunois  ? 

DuNOis.  That  from  thy  mouth 

Thou  shakest  golden  chains. 

Du  Chat.  Alas  !  my  king ! 

No  gold  existeth  in  thy  treasury. 

Chas.     Then  gold  must  be  procured.  —  It  must  not 
be 
That  bards  unhonour'd  from  our  court  depart. 
'Tis  they  who  make  our  barren  sceptre  bloom, 
'Tis  they  who  wTeathe  around  our  fruitless  crown 
Life's  joyous  branch,  of  never-fading  green. 
Reigning,  they  justly  rank  themselves  as  kings, 
Of  gentle  wishes  they  erect  their  throne. 
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Their  harmless  realm  existeth  not  in  space; 
Hence  should  the  bard  accompany  the  king, 
Life's  liigher  sphere  tlie  heritage  of  botli ! 

Du  Chat.     My  royal  liege !  I  sought  to  spare  thine 
ear 
So  long  as  aid  and  counsel  could  be  found  ; 
Now  dire  necessity  doth  loose  my  tongue. 
—  Nought  hast  thou  now  in  presents  to  bestow, 
Thou  hast  not  wherewithal  to  \i\e  to-morrow ! 
The  spring-tide  of  thy  fortune  is  run  out, 
And  lowest  ebb  is  in  thy  treasury ! 
The  soldiers,  disappointed  of  their  pay. 
With  sullen  murnmrs,  threaten  to  retire. 
My  counsel  faileth,  not  with  royal  splendour 
But  meagerly,  to  furnish  out  thy  household. 

Chas.     My  royal  customs  pledge,  and  borrow  gold 
From  the  Lombardians. 

Du  Chat.  Sire,  thy  revenues. 

Thy  royal  customs,  are  for  three  years  pledg'd. 

DuNOis.     And  pledge  meanwhile  and  kingdom  both 
are  lost. 

Chas.     Still  many  rich  and  beauteous  lands  are  ours. 

DuNOis.     So    long    as    God    and    Talbot's    sword 
permit ! 
When  Orleans  faileth  into  Englisli  hands 
Then  with  King  lien^  thou  may'st  tend  thy  sheep  I 

Chas.     Still  at  this  king  thou  lov'st  to  point  thy 
jest ; 
Yet  'tis  this  lackland  monarch,  who  to-day 
Hath  vvitli  a  princely  crown  invested  me. 

DuNOis.     Not,  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  with  that  of 
Naples, 
Which  is  for  sale,  I  hear,  since  he  kept  sheep. 

Chas.     It  is  a  sportive  festival,  a  jest. 
Wherein  he  giveth  to  his  fancy  play, 
To  found  a  world  all  innocent  and  pure 
In  this  barbaric,  rude  reality. 
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Yet  noble  —  ay,  right  royal  is  his  aim  ! 

He  will  again  restore  the  golden  age, 

When  gentle  manners  reigned,  when  faithful  love 

The  heroic  hearts  of  valiant  knights  inspired, 

And  noble  women,  whose  accomplished  taste 

Diffuseth  grace  around,  in  judgment  sat. 

The  old  man  dwelleth  in  those  bygone  times, 

And  in  our  work-day  world  would  realise 

The  dreams  of  ancient  bards,  who  picture  life 

'Mid  bowers  celestial,  thron'd  on  golden  clouds. 

He  hath  established  hence  a  court  of  love. 

Where  valiant  knights  may  dwell,  and  homage  yield 

To  noble  women,  who  are  there  enthroned, 

And  where  pure  love  and  true  may  find  a  home. 

Me  he  hath  chosen  as  the  Prince  of  Love. 

DuNOis.     I  am  not  such  a  base  degenerate  churl 
As  Love's  dominion  rudely  to  assail. 
I  am  her  son,  from  her  derive  my  name, 
And  in  her  kingdom  lies  my  heritage. 
The  prince  of  Orleans  was  my  sire,  and  while 
No  woman's  heart  was  proof  against  his  love. 
No  hostile  fortress  could  withstand  his  shock ! 
Wilt  thou,  indeed,  with  honour  name  thyself 
The  Prince  of  Love  —  be  bravest  of  the  brave ! 
As  I  have  read  in  these  old  chronicles. 
Love  aye  went  coupled -with  heroic  deeds. 
And  valiant  heroes,  not  inglorious  shepherds, 
So  legends  tell  us,  graced  King  Arthur's  board. 
The  man  whose  valour  is  not  beauty's  shield. 
Is  all  unworthy  of  her  golden  prize. 
Here  the  arena  !  — ^' combat  for  the  crown. 
Thy  royal  heritage  !  —  with  knightly  sword 
Thy  lady's  honour  and  thy  realm  defend  — 
And  hast  thou  with  hot  valour  snatch'd  the  crown 
From  streams  of  hostile  blood,  —  then  is  the  time, 
And  it  would  well  become  thee  as  a  prince, 
Love's  myrtle  chaplet  round  thy  brows  to  wreathe. 
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Chas.     {to  a  Page,  ivlio  enters)  What  is  the  matter  ? 

Page.  Senators  from  Orleans 

Entreat  an  audience,  Sire. 

Chas,  Conduct  them  hither ! 

[Page  retires. 
Doubtless  they  succour  need ;  what  can  I  do, 
Myself  all-succourless ! 


Scene   III. 
The  same.     Tliree  Senators. 

Chas.     Welcome,  my  trusty  citizens  of  Orleans ! 
What  tidings  bring  ye  from  my  faithful  town  ? 
Doth  she  continue  with  her  wonted  zeal 
Still  bravely  to  withstand  the  leaguering  foe  ? 

Senat.     Ah,  Sire  !  the  city's  peril  is  extreme ; 
And  giant  ruin,  w^axing  hour  by  hour. 
Still  onward  strides.     The  bulwarks  are  destroyed  — 
The  foe,  at  each  assault,  advantage  gains ; 
Bare  of  defenders  are  the  city  walls. 
For  with  rash  valour  forth  our  soldiers  rush, 
While  few,  alas  !  return  to  view  their  homes, 
And  famine's  scourge  impendeth  o'er  the  town. 
In  this  extremity,  the  noble  Count 
Of  Rochepierre,  commander  of  the  town. 
Hath  made  a  compact  with  the  enemy, 
According  to  old  custom,  to  yield  up. 
On  the  twelfth  day,  the  city  to  the  foe, 
Unless,  meanwhile,  before  the  town  appear 
A  host  of  magnitude  to  raise  the  siege. 

[DuNOis  manifests  the  strongest  indignation. 

Chas.     The  interval  is  brief. 

Senat.  We  hither  come. 

Attended  by  a  hostile  retinue. 
To  implore  thee,  Sire,  to  pity  thy  poor  town, 
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And  to  send  succour  ere  Die  appointed  day, 
When,  if  still  unrelieved,  she  must  surrender. 

DuNOLS.     And  could  Saintrailles  consent  to  give  his 
voice 
To  such  a  shameful  comjjact  ? 

Senat.  Never,  sir. 

Long  as  the  hero  liv'd,  none  dared  to  breathe 
A  single  word  of  treaty,  or  surrender. 
DuNOis.     He  then  is  dead  ? 
Senat.  The  noble  hero  fell. 

His  monarch's  cause  defending,  on  our  walls. 

Chas.     What !  Saintrailles  dead  !  Oh,  in  that  single 
man 
A  host  is  founder'd ! 

[A  Knight  enters  and  speaks  apart  with  DUNOIS, 
who  starts  with  surprise. 
DuNOis.  That  too ! 

Chas.  Well !  What  is  it  ? 

DuNOis.     Count  Douglas  sendeth  here.     The  Scot- 
tish troops 
Revolt,  and  threaten  to  retire  at  once. 
Unless  their  full  arrears  are  paid  to-day. 
Chas.     Du  Chatel  ! 
Du   Chat,     (shrngs  his  shoulders^   Sire !     I  know 

not  what  to  counsel. 
Chas.     Pledge,    promise    all,    even    unto  half   my 

realm.  — 
Du  Chat.     'Tis  vain  !  They  have  been  fed  with  hope 

too  often ! 
Chas.     They  are  the  finest  troops  of  all  my  host ! 
They  must  not  now,  not  now  abandon  me. 

Senat,     (throwing  himself  at  the   King's  feet)  Oh, 

king,  assist  us  !     Think  of  our  distress  ! 
Chas.     (in  despair)  How !   Can  I  summon  armies 
from  the  earth  ? 
Or  grow  a  cornfield  on  my  open  palm  ? 
Rend  me  in  pieces  !  —  Pluck  my  bleeding  heart 
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Forth  from  my  breast,  and  coin  it  'stead  of  gold  ! 
I've  blood  for  you,  but  neither  coin,  nor  troops. 

[H^e  sees'  Sorel  approach,  and  hastens  toward  her 
with  outstretched  arms. 


Scene  IV. 
The  same.     Agnes  Sorel,  a  casket  in  her  hand. 

Chas.     My  Agnes !     Oh,  my  love  !  my  dearest  life ! 
Thou  comest  here  to  snatch  me  from  despair ! 
Refuge  I  take  within  thy  loving  arms ; 
Possessing  thee,  I  feel  that  nought  is  lost. 

Sorel.     My  king,  beloved  ! 

[Looking  around  with  an  anxious,  inquiring  gaze. 

Dunois  !     Say,  is  it  true. 
Du  Chatel  ? 

Du  Chat.     'Tis  alas ! 

Sorel.  So  great  the  need  ? 

No  treasure  left  ?     The  soldiers  will  disband  ? 

Du  Chat.     Alas !  it  is  too  true  ! 

Sorel.     {^giving  him  the  casket)  Here  —  here  is  gold, 
Here  too  are  jewels  !     Melt  my  silver  down  ! 
Sell,  pledge  my  castles  —  on  my  fair  domains 
In  Provence,  treasure  raise  —  turn  all  to  gold, 
Appease  the  troops  !     No  time  is  to  be  lost ! 

[She  urges  him  to  depart. 

Chas.     Well  now,  Dunois !  Du  Chatel !    Do  ye  still 
Account  me  poor,  when  T  possess  the  crown 
Of  womankind  ?  —  She's  nobly  born  as  I ; 
The  royal  blood  of  Valois  not  more  pure ; 
The  most  exalted  throne  she  would  adorn  — 
Yet  she  rejects  it  with  disdain,  and  claims 
No  other  title  than  to  be  my  love. 
No  gift  more  costly  will  she  e'er  receive 
Than  early  flower  in  winter,  or  rare  fruit ! 
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No  sacrifice,  on  my  part,  she  i)ermits, 
Yet  sacrificeth  all  she  hath  to  me ! 
With  generous  spirit  she  doth  venture  all 
Her  wealth  and  fortune  in  my  sinking  bark. 

DuNOis.     Ay,  she  is  mad  indeed,  my  king,  as  thou  ; 
She  throws  her  all 'into  a  burning  house. 
And  draweth  water  in  the  leaky  vessel 
Of  the  Danaides.     Thee  she  will  not  save, 
And  in  thy  ruin  but  involve  herself.  — 

SoREL.     Believe  him  not !     Full   many  a  time  he 
hath 
Perill'd  his  life  for  thee,  and  now,  forsooth, 
Chafeth,  because  I  risk  my  worthless  gold ! 
How  ?     Have  I  freely  sacrificed  to  thee 
"What  is  esteemed  far  more  than  gold  and  pearls, 
And  shall  I  now  hold  back  the  gifts  of  fortune  ? 
Oh,  come !     Let  my  example  challenge  thee 
To  noble  self-denial !     Let's  at  once 
Cast  of!'  the  needless  ornaments  of  life  ! 
Thy  courtiers  metamorphose  into  soldiers ; 
Thy  gold  transmute  to  iron ;  all  thou  hast. 
With  resolute  daring,  venture  for  thy  crown ! 
Peril  and  want  we  will  participate ! 
Let  us  bestride  the  war-horse,  and  expose 
Our  tender  person  to  the  fiery  glow 
Of  the  hot  sun,  take  for  our  canopy 
The  clouds  above,  and  make  the  stones  our  pillow. 
The  rudest  warrior,  when  he  sees  his  king 
Bear  hardship  and  privation  like  the  meanest, 
Will  patiently  endure  his  own  hard  lot ! 

Chas.     {laughing)    Ay  !  now  is  realised  an  ancient 
word 
Of  prophecy,  once  uttered  by  a  nun 
Of  Clairmont,  in  prophetic  mood,  who  said, 
That  through  a  woman's  aid  I  o'er  my  foes 
Should  triumph,  and  achieve  my  father's  crown. 
Far  off  I  sought  her  in  the  English  camp ; 
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I  strove  to  reconcile  a  mother's  heart ; 

Here  stands  the  heroine  —  my  guide  to  Rheims ! 

My  Agnes !     I  shall  triumph  through  thy  love  ! 

SoREL.     Thou'lt  triumph  through  the  valiant  swords 

of  friends. 
Chas.       And    from    my    foes'    dissensions    much    I 
hope  — 
For  sure  intelligence  hath  reach'd  mine  ear, 
That  'twixt  these  English  lords  and  Burgundy 
Things  do  not  stand  precisely  as  they  did ;  — 
Hence  to  the  duke  I  have  despatch'd  La  Hire, 
To  try  if  he  can  lead  my  angry  vassal 
Back  to  his  ancient  loyalty  and  faith :  — 
Each  moment  now  I  look  for  his  return. 

Du  Chat,     {at  the  window)  A  knight  e'en  now  dis- 

mounteth  in  the  court. 
CiiAS.     A    welcome    messenger !       We    soon    shall 
learn 
Whether  we're  doomed  to  conquer  or  to  yield. 


Scene  V. 
Tfie  same.     La  Hire. 

Chas.     {meeting  him)  Hope  bringest  thou,  or  not  ? 
Be  brief.  La  Hire ! 
Out  with  thy  tidings  !     What  must  we  expect  ? 

Hire.     Expect  nought,  Sire,   save  from  thine  own 
good  sword. 

Chas.     The  haughty  duke  will  not  be  reconciled  ! 
Speak !     How  did  he  receive  my  embassy  ? 

Hire.     His  first  and  unconditional  demand, 
Ere  he  consent  to  listen  to  thine  errand, 
Is  that  Du  Chatel  be  deliver'd  up, 
Whom  he  doth  name  the  murderer  of  his  sire. 

Chas.     This  base  condition  we  reject  with  scorn ! 
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Hire.     Then   be  the   league   dissolved  ere  it  com- 
mence ! 

Chas.      I  last  thou  thereon,  as  I  commanded  thee, 
Challenged  the  duke  to  meet  me  in  fair  fight 
On  Montereau's  bridge,  whereon  his  father  fell  ? 

Hike.     Before  him  on  the  ground  1  flung  tliy  glove, 
And  said  :  —  ''•  Thou  wouldst  forget  thy  majesty, 
And  like  a  knight  do  battle  for  thy  realm." 
He  scornfully  rejoined  —  "  He  needed  not 
To  fight  for  that  w^hich  he  possess'd  already. 
But  if  thou  wert  so  eager  for  the  fray, 
Before  the  walls  of  Orleans  thou  w^ouldst  find  him. 
Whither  he  purposed  going  on  the  morrow ; " 
Thereon  he  laughing  turn'd  his  back  upon  me. 

Chas.     Say,  did  not  justice  raise  her  sacred  voice, 
Within  the  precincts  of  my  parliament  ? 

Hire.     The  rage  of  party,  Sire,  hath  silenc'd  her. 
An  edict  of  the  parliament  declares 
Thee,  and  thy  race,  excluded  from  the  throne. 

DuNOis.    These  upstart  burghers'  haughty  insolence  ! 

Chas.    Hast  thou  attempted  with  my  mother  aught  ? 

Hire.     With  her  ? 

Chas.  Ay  !     How  did  she  demean  herself  ? 

Hire,     [after  a  few  moments'  reflection)  I  chanced  to 
step  within  St.  Denis'  walls 
Precisely  at  the  royal  coronation. 
The  crowds  were  dress'd  as  for  a  festival ; 
Triumphal  arches  rose  in  every  street 
Through  which  the  English  monarch  was  to  pass. 
The  way  was  strewed  with  flowers,  and  with  huzzas, 
As  France  some  brilliant  conquest  had  achieved. 
The  people  thronged  around  the  royal  car. 

SoREL.     They  could  huzza  —  huzza,  while  trampling 
thus 
Upon  a  gracious  sovereign's  loving  heart ! 

Hire.     I  saw  young  Harry  Lancaster  —  the  boy  — 
On  good  St.  Lewis'  regal  chair  enthroned; 
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On  either  side  liis  haughty  uncles  stood, 
Bedford  and  Gloucester,  and  before  him  kneeled, 
To  render  homage  for  his  lands,  Duke  Philip. 

Chas.     0  peer  dishonour'd  !     0  unworthy  cousin  I 

Hire.     The  child  was  timid,  and  his  footing  lost 
As  up  the  steps  he  mounted  toward  the  throne. 
An  evil  omen  !  murumred  fortli  the  crowd. 
And  scornful  laughter  burst  on  every  side. 
Then  forward  stepped  Queen  Isabel  —  thy  mother, 
And  —  but  it  angers  me  to  utter  it ! 

CriAS.  Say  on. 

Hire.     Within  her  arms  she  clasped  the  boy, 
And  herself  placed  him  on  thy  father's  throne. 

Chas.     Oh,  mother  !   mother  ! 

Hire.  E'en  the  murderous  bands 

Of  the  Burgundians,  at  this  spectacle, 
Evinced  some  tokens  of  indignant  shame. 
The  queen  perceived  it,  and  addressed  the  crowds, 
Exclaiming  with  loud  voice :  "  Be  grateful.  Frenchmen, 
That  I  engraft  upon  a  sickly  stock 
A  healthy  scion,  and  redeem  you  from 
The  misbegotten  son  of  a  mad  sire  ! " 

[The  King  hides  his  face  ;  Agnes  hastens  toward 
him  and  clasps  him  in  her  arms ;  all  the  by- 
standers express  aversion  and  horror. 

DUNOIS.     She-wolf  of  France  !     Kage-breatliing  Me- 
gara ! 

Chas.     (after  a  pause,  to  the  Senators)  Yourselves 
have  heard  the  posture  of  affairs. 
Delay  no  longer,  back  return  to  Orleans, 
And  bear  this  message  to  my  faithful  town  : 
I  do  absolve  my  subjects  from  their  oath. 
Their  own  best  interests  let  them  now  consult. 
And  yield  t-hem  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  ; 
'Yclept  the  Good,  he  needs  jnust  prove  humane. 

DuNOis.     What  say'st  thou,  Sire  ?     Thou  wilt  aban- 
don Orleans ! 
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Senat.      {JnudH  doion)  My  king  !      Aljaiidon  uoL  lliy 
faithful  town ! 
Consign  her  not  to  England's  harsh  .control ; 
She  is  a  precious  jewel  in  tliy  crown, 
And  none  hath  more  inviolate  faith  inaintain'd 
Toward  the  kings,  thy  royal  ancestors. 

DuNOis.      Have   we    been    routed  ?      Is   it  lawful, 
Sire, 
To  leave  the  English  masters  of  the  field, 
Without  a  single  stroke  to  save  the  town  ? 
And  thinkest  thou,  with  careless  breath,  forsooth, 
Ere  blood  hath  flowed,  rashly  to  give  away 
The  fairest  city  from  the  heart  of  France  ? 

Chas.     Blood  hath  been  poured  forth  freely,  and  in 
vain ! 
The  hand  of  Heaven  is  visibly  against  me ; 
In  every  battle  is  my  host  o'erthrown, 
I  am  rejected  of  my  parliament, 
My  capital,  my  people,  hail  my  foe, 
Those  of  my  blood,  —  my  nearest  relatives,  — 
Forsake  me  and  betray  —  and  my  own  mother 
Doth  nurture  at  her  breast  the  hostile  brood. 
—  Beyond  the  Loire  we  will  retu-e,  and  yield 
To  the  o'ermastering  hand  of  destiny 
Which  sideth  with  the  English. 

SoREL.  God  forbid 

That  we  in  weak  despair  should  quit  this  realm ! 
This  utterance  came  not  from  thy  heart,  my  king. 
Thy  noble  heart,  w^hich  hath  been  sorely  riven 
By  the  fell  deed  of  thy  unnatural  mother ! 
Thou'lt  be  thyself  again,  right  valiantly 
Thou'lt  battle  with  thine  adverse  destiny, 
Wliich  doth  oppose  thee  with  relentless  ire. 

Chas.     {lost  in  gloomy  thought)  Is  it  not  true?     A 
dark  and  ominous  doom 
Impendeth  o'er  the  Heaven-abandon'd  house 
Of  Valois  —  there  preside  the  avenging  powers. 
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To  whom  a  mother's  crimes  uubarr'd  the  way. 
For  thirty  years  my  sire  in  madness  rav'd ; 
Ah'eady  have  three  elder  brothers  been 
Mow'd  down  by  death ;  'tis  the  decree  of  Heaven, 
The  house  of  the  Sixth  Charles  is  doom'd  to  fall. 

SoKEL.     In  thee  'twill  rise  with  renovated  life ! 
Oh,  in  thyself  have  faith  !  —  Beheve  me,  king, 
Not  vainly  hath  a  gracious  destiny 
Redeem'd  thee  from  the  ruin  of  thy  house. 
And  by  thy  brethren's  death  exalted  thee, 
The  youngest  born,  to  an  unlook'd-for  throne. 
Heaven  in  thy  gentle  spirit  hath  prepared 
The  leech  to  remedy  the  thousand  ills 
By  party  rage  inflicted  on  the  land. 
The  flames  of  civil  discord  tliou  wilt  quench. 
And  my  heart  tells  me,  thou'lt  establish  peace. 
And  found  anew  the  monarchy  of  France. 

Chas.     Not  I !     The  rude  and  storm-vexed  times 
require 
A  pilot  formed  by  nature  to  command. 
A  peaceful  nation  I  could  render  happy, 
A  wild  reljellious  people  not  subdue. 
I  never  with  the  sword  could  open  hearts 
Against  me  closed  in  hatred's  cold  reserve. 

SoREL.     The  people's  eye  is  dimni'd,  an  error  blinds 
them 
But  this  delusion  will  not  long  endure ; 
The  day  is  not  far  distant,  when  the  love. 
Deep  rooted  in  the  bosom  of  the  French, 
Toward  their  native  monarch  will  revive, 
Together  with  the  ancient  jealousy, 
Which  forms  a  barrier  'twixt  the  hostile  nations. 
The  haughty  foe  precipitates  his  doom. 
Hence,  with  rash  haste  abandon  not  the  field. 
With  dauntless  front  contest  each  foot  of  ground. 
As  thine  own  heart  defend  the  town  of  Orleans ! 
Let  every  boat  be  sunk  beneath  the  wave. 
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Each  bridge  ])e  burned,  sooner  than  carry  thee 
Across  the  Loire,  the  bouiid'ry  oi  thy  realm, 
The  Stygian  flood,  o'er  which  there's  no  return. 

Chas.     What  could  be  done  I  have  done.     I  have 
ofl'er'd. 
In  single  fight,  to  combat  for  my  crown.  — 
I  was  refused.     In  vain  my  people  bleed, 
In  vain  my  towns  are  levell'd  with  the  dust. 
Shall  I,  like  that  unnatural  mother,  see 
My  child  in  pieces  severed  with  the  sword  ? 
No ;  I  forego  my  claim,  that  it  may  live. 

DuNOis.     How,   Sire !     Is   this   fit   language    for  a 
king? 
Is  a  crown  thus  renounced  ?     Thy  meanest  subject, 
For  his  opinion's  sake,  his  hate  and  love, 
Sets  property  and  life  upon  a  cast ; 
When  civil  war  hangs  out  her  bloody  flag 
Each  private  end  is  drowned  in  party  zeal. 
The  husbandman  forsakes  his  plough,  the  wife 
Neglects  her  distaf!';  children,  and  old  men, 
Don  the  rude  garb  of  war ;  the  citizen 
Consigns  his  town  to  the  devouring  flames. 
The  peasant  burns  the  produce  of  his  fields ; 
And  all  to  injure  or  advantage  thee, 
And  to  achieve  the  purpose  of  his  heart. 
Men  show  no  mercy,  and  they  wish  for  none. 
When  they  at  honour's  call  maintain  the  fight. 
Or  for  their  idols  or  their  gods  contend. 
A  truce  to  such  effeminate  pity,  then, 
Which  is  not  suited  to  a  monarch's  breast. 
—  Thou  didst  not  heedlessly  provoke  the  war : 
As  it  commenced,  so  let  it  spend  its  fury. 
It  is  the  law  of  destiny  that  nations 
Should  for  their  monarchs  immolate  themselves, 
We  Frenchmen  recognise  this  sacred  law, 
Nor  would  annul  it.     Base,  indeed,  the  nation, 
That  for  its  honour  ventures  not  its  aU. 
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Chas.     {to  the  Senators)    You've   heard    my  last 
resolve  —  expect  do  other. 
May  God  protect  you  !     T  can  do  no  more. 

DuNOis.    As  thou  dost  turn  thy  back  upon  thy  realm, 
So  may  the  God  of  battle  aye  avert 
His  visage  from  thee.     Thou  forsak'st  thyself, 
So  I  forsake  thee.     Not  the  power  combined 
Of  England  and  rebellious  Burgundy, 
Thy  own  mean  spirit  hurls  thee  from  the  throne. 
Born  heroes  ever  were  the  kings  of  France ; 
Thou  wert  a  craven  even  from  thy  birth. 

[To  the  Senators. 
The  king  abandons  you.     But  I  will  throw 
Myself  into  your  town  —  my  father's  town  — 
And  'neath  its  ruins  find  a  soldier's  grave. 

[He  is  about  to  depart.  —  Agnes  Sorel  detains  him. 
SoREL     (to  the  King)  Oh  let  him  not  depart  in  anger 
from  thee ! 
Harsh  words  his  lips  have  utter'd,  but  his  heart 
Is  true  as  gold.     'Tis  he,  himself,  my  king, 
Who  loves  thee,  and  hath  often  bled  for  thee. 
Dunois !  confess,  the  heat  of  noble  wrath 
Made  thee  forget  thyself  —  and  oli,  do  thou 
Forgive  a  faithful  friend's  o'erhasty  speech ! 
Come !  let  me  quickly  reconcile  your  hearts. 
Ere  anger  bursteth  forth  in  quenchless  flame ! 

[DuNOis  looks  fixedly  at  the  King,  and  appears  to 
await  an  answer. 
Chas.    'Our  way  lies  over  the  Loire.     I)u  Chatel ! 
See  all  our  ec^uipage  embarked. 

DuNOis.     [quickly  to  SoREL)  Fare^vell ! 

[He   tiorns   quickly   around,   and  goes   out.       The 
Senators  follow. 
SOREL.     {wringing  her  hands  in  despair)   O,  if  he 
goes,  we  are  forsaken  quite ! 
—  Follow,  La  Hire  !     O  seek  to  soften  him  ! 

[La  Hire  goes  out. 
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Scene  VI. 
Charles,  Sorel,  Du  Chatel. 

Chas.     Is,  then,  the  sceptre  such  a  peerless  treasure  ? 
Is  it  so  hard  to  loose  it  from  our  grasp  ? 
Beheve  me,  'tis  more  galliog  to  endure 
The  domineering  rule  of  these  proud  vassals. 
To  be  dependent  on  their  will  and  pleasure. 
Is,  to  a  noble  heart,  more  bitter  far 
Than  to  submit  to  fate. 

[To  Du  Chatel,  who  still  lingers. 
Du  Chatel,  go 
And  do  what  I  commanded ! 

Du  Chat,     (throws  himself  at  the  King's /ee^) 

Oh,  my  king ! 

Chas.     No    more !      Thou'st    heard    my    absolute 
resolve ! 

Du  Chat.     Sire !  with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  make 
peace  ! 
'Tis  the  sole  outlet  from  destruction  left ! 

Chas.     Thou  giv'st  this  counsel,  and  thy  blood  alone 
Can  ratify  this  peace  ? 

Du  Chat.  Here  is  my  head. 

I  oft  have  risked  it  for  thee  in  the  fight, 
And  with  a  joyful  spirit  I,  for  thee, 
Would  lay  it  down  upon  the  block  of  death. 
Conciliate  the  duke  !     Deliver  me 
To  the  full  measure  of  his  wrath,  and  let 
My  flowing  blood  appease  the  ancient  hate ! 

Chas.     [looks  at  him  for  some  time  in  silence,  and 
with  deep  emotion) 
Can  it  be  true  ?     Am  I,  then,  sunk  so  low. 
That  even  friends,  who  read  my  inmost  heart. 
Point  out,  for  my  escape,  the  path  of  shame  ? 
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Yes,  now  I  recognise  my  abject  fall. 
My  honour  is  no  more  confided  in. 

Du  Chat.     Eeflect  — 

Chas.  Be  silent,  and  incense  me  not !  — 

Had  I  ten  realms,  on  which  to  turn  my  back, 
With  my  friend's  life  I  would  not  purchase  them. 
—  Do  what  I  have  commanded.     Hence,  and  see 
My  equipage  embarked. 

Du  Chat.  'Twill  speedily 

Be  done. 

[I£e  stands  up  and  retires.  —  Agnes  Sorel  weeps 
passionately. 


Scene  VII. 

27ie  Royal  Palace  at  Chinon. 

Charles,  Agnes  Sorel. 

Chas.     {seizing  the  hand  of  Agnes)  My  Agnes,  be 
not  sorrowful ! 
Beyond  the  Loire  we  still  shall  find  a  France ; 
We  are  departing  to  a  happier  land, 
Where  laughs  a  milder,  an  unclouded  sky, 
And  gales  more  genial  blow ;  we  there  shall  meet 
More  gentle  manners ;  song  abideth  there, 
And  love  and  life  in  richer  beauty  bloom. 

Sorel.     Oh,  must  T  contemplate  this  day  of  woe ! 
The  king  must  roam  in  banishment !  the  son 
Depart,  an  exile,  from  his  father's  house, 
And  turn  his  back  upon  his  childhood's  home  ! 
0  pleasant,  happy  laud,  that  we  forsake. 
Ne'er  shall  we  tread  thee  joyously  again  ! 
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Scene  VIIL 
La  Hire  returns ;  Charles,  Sorel. 

SoREL.     You  come  alone  ?     You  do  not  bring  him 
back  ?  [  Ohservinrj  hirn  raore  clofiely. 

La  Hire !     What  news  ?     What   does  that   look   an- 
nounce ?     . 
Some  new  calamity  ? 

Hire.  Calamity 

Hath  spent  itself ;  sunshine  is  now  retum'd. 

Sorel.     What  is  it  ?     I  implore  you. 

Hire,     (to  the  King)  Summon  back 
The  delegates  from  Orleans ! 

Chas.  Why  ?     What  is  it  ? 

Hire.     Summon  them   back !     Thy   fortune  is  re- 
versed. 
A  battle  has  been  fought,  and  thou  hast  conquer'd. 

Sorel.      Conquer'd !      O    heavenly    music   of    that 
word. 

Chas.     La  Hire  !     A  fabulous  report  deceives  thee : 
Conquer'd  !  —  In  conquest  I  believe  no  more. 

Hire.     Still  greater  wonders  thou  wilt  soon  believe. 
—  Here  cometh  the  archbishop.     To  thine  arms 
He  leadeth  back  Dunois.  — 

Sorel.  0  beauteous  flower 

Of  victory,  which  doth  the  heavenly  fruits 
Of  peace  and  reconcilement  bear  at  once ! 
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Scene  IX. 

The  same.     Archbishop  of  Eheims,  Dunois,  Du 
Chatel,  with  Raoul,  a  Knight  in  armour. 

Archb.     (leading  Dunois  to  the  King,  and  joining 
their  hands) 
Princes,  embrace  !     Let  rage  and  discord  cease, 
Since  Heaven  itself  hath  for  our  cause  declared. 

[Dunois  emhraces  the  King. 

Chas.     Relieve  my  wonder  and  perplexity. 
What  may  tliis  solemn  earnestness  portend  ? 
Whence  this  unlook'd-for  change  of  fortune  ? 

Archb.     {leads  the  Knight  forward,  and  presents  him 
to  the  King)  Speak  ! 

Raoul.     We  had  assembled  sixteen  regiments 
Of  Lothariugiau  troops,  to  join  your  host ; 
And  Baudricourt,  a  knight  of  Vaucouleurs, 
Was  our  commander.     Having  gain'd  the  heights 
By  Vermanton,  we  wound  our  downward  way 
Into  the  valley  water'd  by  the  Yonne ; 
There,  in  the  plain  before  us,  lay  the  foe. 
And  when  we  turn'd,  arms  glitter'd  in  our  rear. 
We  saw  ourselves  surrounded  by  two  hosts, 
And  could  not  hope  for  conquest  or  for  flight. 
Then  sank  the  bravest  heart,  and  in  despair 
We  all  prepared  to  lay  our  weapons  down. 
The  leaders  with  each  other  anxiously 
Sought    counsel    and    found    none,  —  when    to    our 

eyes 
A  spectacle  of  wonder  show'd  itself ! 
For  suddenly  from  forth  the  thickets'  depths 
A  maiden,  on  her  head  a  polish'd  helm, 
like  a  war-goddess,  issued ;  terrible 
Yet  lovely  was  her  aspect,  and  her  hair 
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In  dusky  ringlcXs  round  lier  slioulders  fell. 

A  heavenly  radiance  shone  around  the  height; 

When    she    upraised    her   voice    and    thus    address'd 

us : 
"  Why  be  disniay'd,  brave  Frenchmen  ?     On  the  foe  ! 
Were  they  more  numerous  than  the  ocean  sands, 
God  and  the  holy  Maiden  lead  you  on  !  " 
Then  quickly  from  the  standard-bearer's  hand 
She  snatch 'd  the  banner,  and  before  our  troop 
With  valiant  bearing  strode  the  wond'rous  maid. 
Silent  with  awe,  scarce  knowing  what  we  did. 
The  banner  and  the  Maiden  we  pursue, 
And,  fired  with  ardour,  rush  upon  the  foe, 
Who,  much  amazed,  stand  motionless  and  view 
The  miracle  with  fix'd  and  w^ondering  gaze.  — 
Then,  as  if  seized  by  terror  sent  from  God, 
They  suddenly  betake  themselves  to  flight. 
And,  casting  arms  and  armour  to  the  ground, 
Disperse  in  wild  disorder  o'er  the  field. 
No  leader's  call,  no  signal  now  avails ; 
Senseless  from  terror,  without  looking  back. 
Horses  and  men  plunge  headlong  in  the  stream. 
Where  they  without  resistance  are  despatch'd. 
It  was  a  slaughter  rather  than  a  fight ! 
Two  thousand  of  the  foe  bestrew'd  the  field. 
Not  reckoning  numbers  swallow'd  by  the  flood, 
While  of  our  company  not  one  was  slain. 

Chas.     'Tis   strange,  by   Heaven !    most  w^onderful 
and  strange ! 

SOREL.     A  maiden  work'd  this  miracle,  you  say  ? 
Whence  did  she  coine  ?     Who  is  she  ? 

Raoul.  Who  she  is 

She  will  reveal  to  no  one  but  the  king ! 
She  calls  herself  a  seer  and  prophetess 
Ordain'd  by  God,  and  promises  to  raise 
The  siege  of  Orleans  ere  the  moon  shall  change. 
The  people  credit  her,  and  thirst  for  war. 
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The  host  she  follows  —  she'll  be  here  anon. 

[The  ringing  of  bells  is  heard,  together  with  the 
clang  of  arms. 
Hark  to  the  din  !     The  pealing  of  the  bells ! 
'Tis  she !     The  people  greet  God's  messenger. 
Chas.     (to  Du  Chatel)  Conduct  her  hither.  — 

[To  the  Archbishop. 
What  should  I  believe  ? 
A  maiden  brings  me  conquest  even  now, 
When  nought  can  save  me  but  a  hand  divine ! 
This  is  not  in  the  common  course  of  things. 
And  dare  I  here  believe  a  miracle  ? 

Many  Voices,     {behind    the    scene)    Hail    to    the 

Maiden  !  —  the  dehverer  ! 
Chas.     She  comes !     Dunois,  now  occupy  my  place ! 
We  will  make  trial  of  this  wond'rous  maid. 
Is  she  indeed  inspired  and  sent  by  God, 
She  will  be  able  to  discern  the  king. 

[Dunois  seats  himself;  the  King  stands  at  his 
right  hand,  Agnes  Sorel  near  him,  the  Arch- 
bishop and  the  others  opposite ;  so  that  the 
intermediate  space  remains  vacant. 


Scene  X. 

Hie  same.  Johanna,  accompanied  by  the  Councillors 
and  many  Knights,  who  occupy  the  background  of 
the  scen£ ;  she  advances  ivith  noble  bearing,  and 
sloivly  surveys  the  company. 

Dunois.     (after  a  long  and  solemn  pause)  Art  thou 
the  wondrous  Maiden  — 

JoHAN.     (interrupts  him,  regarding  him  vnth  dignity) 
Bastard  of  Orleans,  thou  wilt  tempt  thy  God ! 
This  place  abandon,  which  becomes  thee  not ! 
To  this  more  mighty  one  the  Maid  is  sent. 
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\_Witli  a  firm  step  she  npproarhes  the  KiNO,  hows 
one  huec  hefore  him,  and,  rinnrj  iramejl lately ^ 
steps  hack.  All  present  express  their  astonish- 
ment, IJUNOIS  forsakes  his  seat,  which  is  occu- 
pied hy  the  King. 
Chas.  Maiden,  thou  ne'er  hast  seen  my  face  before. 
Whence  hast  thou  then  this  knowledge  ? 

JoHAN.  Thee  I  saw 

When  none  beside,  save  God  in  heaven,  beheld  thee. 

[She  approaches  the  King  and  speaks  mysteriously. 
Bethink  thee,  dauphin,  in  the  bygone  night ! 
When  all  around  lay  buried  in  deep  sleep, 
Thou  from  thy  couch  didst  rise  and  offer  up 
An  earnest  prayer  to  God.     Let  these  retire 
And  I  will  name  the  subject  of  thy  prayer. 

Chas.     What  I  to  Heaven  confided  need  not  be 
From  men  conceal'd.     Disclose  to  me  my  prayer, 
And  I  shall  doubt  no  more  that  God  inspires  thee. 
JoHAN.     Three     prayers    thou    offer'dst,    dauphin; 
listen  now 
Whether  I  name  them  to  thee !     Thou  didst  pray 
That  if  there  were  appended  to  this  crown 
Unjust  possession,  or  if  heavy  guilt 
Not  yet  atoned  for,  from  thy  father's  times, 
Occasion'd  this  most  lamentable  war, 
God  would  accept  thee  as  a  sacrifice, 
Have  mercy  on  thy  people,  and  pour  forth 
Upon  thy  head  the  chalice  of  his  wrath. 

Chas.     {steps  hack  with  awe)  "V\Tio  art  thou,  mighty 
one  ?     Whence  comest  thou  ? 

\_All  express  their  astonishment. 
JoHAN.     To  God  thou  offeredst  this  second  prayer : 
That  if  it  were  his  will  and  high  decree 
To  take  away  the  sceptre  from  thy  race, 
And  from  thee  to  withdraw^  whate'er  thy  sires. 
The  monarchs  of  this  kingdom,  once  possess'd. 
He  in  his  mercy  would  preserve  to  thee 
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Three  priceless  treasures  —  a  contented  heart, 
Thy  friend's  affection,  and  thine  Agnes'  love. 

[The  King  conceals  his  face  :  the  siocvtators  express 
their  astonish  me7U.  —  After  a  pause. 
Thy  third  petition  shall  1  name  to  thee  ? 

Chas.     Enough  —  I  credit    thee  !     This  doth    sur- 
pass 
Mere  human  knowledge  :  thou  art  sent  by  God ! 

Archb.     Who  art  thou,  wonderful  and  holy  maid? 
What  favour'd  region  bore  thee  ?     What  blest  pair, 
Belov'd  of  Heaven,  may  claim  thee  as  their  child  ? 

JoHAN.     Most  reverend  father,  T  am  nam'd  Johanna, 
I  am  a  shepherd's  lowly  daughter,  born 
In  Dom  Kemi,  a  village  of  my  king. 
Included  in  the  diocese  of  Toul, 
And  from  a  child  I  kept  my  father's  sheep. 

—  And  much  and  frequently  I  heard  them  tell 
Of  the  strange  islanders,  who  o'er  the  sea 

Had  come  to  make  us  slaves,  and  on  us  force 

A  foreign  lord,  who  loveth  not  the  people ; 

How  the  great  city,  Paris,  they  had  seized, 

And  had  usurp'd  dominion  o'er  the  realm. 

Then  earnestly  God's  Mother  I  implor'd 

To  save  us  from  the  shame  of  foreign  chains, 

And  to  preserve  to  us  our  lawful  king. 

Not  distant  from  my  native  village  stands 

An  ancient  image  of  the  Virgin  blest, 

To  which  the  pious  pilgiims  oft  repair'd ; 

Hard  by  a  holy  oak,  of  blessed  power, 

Standeth,  far-fam'd  through  wonders  manifold. 

Beneath  tlie  oak's  broad  shade  I  loved  to  sit. 

Tending  my  Hock  —  my  heart  still  drew  me  there. 

And  if  by  chance  among  the  desert  hills 

A  lambkin  strayed,  'twas  shown  me  in  a  dream, 

When  in  the  shadow  of  this  oak  I  slept. 

—  And  once,  when  through  the  night  beneath  this  tree 
In  pious  adoration  I  had  sat, 
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Resisting  sleep,  the  Holy  One  aj)pear'd, 

Bearing  a  sword  and  banner,  otlierwise 

Clad  like  a  shepherdess,  and  thus  she  spake:  — 

"  'Tis  I ;  arise,  Johanna  !   leave  thy  flock. 

The  Lord  appoints  thee  to  another  task  ! 

Receive  this  banner  !     Gird  thee  with  tljis  sword  1 

Therewith  exterminate  my  people's  foes ; 

Conduct  to  Rheims  thy  royal  master's  son, 

And  crown  him  with  the  kingly  diadem  ! " 

And  I  made  answer :  "  How  may  I  presume 

To  undertake  such  deeds,  a  tender  maid, 

Unpractis'd  in  the  dreadful  art  of  war ! " 

And  she  replied :  "  A  maiden  pure  and  chaste 

Achieves  w^hate'er  on  earth  is  glorious, 

If  she  to  earthly  love  ne'er  yields  her  heart. 

Look  upon  me  !  a  virgin,  like  thyself ; 

I  to  the  Christ,  the  Lord  divine,  gave  birth. 

And  am  myself  divine  ! "  —  Mine  eyelids  then 

She  touch'd,  and  when  I  upward  turn'd  my  gaze, 

Heaven's  wide  expanse  was  fill'd  with  angel-boys, 

Who  bore  white  lihes  in  their  hands,  while  tones 

Of  sweetest  music  floated  through  the  air. 

—  And  thus  on  three  successive  nights  appear'd 

The  Holy  One,  and  cried  —  "  Arise,  Johanna  ! 

The  Lord  appoints  thee  to  another  task  ! " 

And  when  the  third  night  she  reveal'd  herself. 

Wrathful  she  seem'd,  and  chiding  spake  these  words : 

"  Obedience,  woman's  duty  here  on  earth ; 

Severe  endurance  is  her  heavy  doom ; 

She  must  be  purified  through  discipline ; 

Who  serveth  here  is  glorified  above ! " 

Wliile  thus  she  spake,  she  let  her  shepherd  garb 

Fall  from  her,  and  as  Queen  of  Heaven  stood  forth, 

Enshrined  in  radiant  light,  while  golden  clouds 

upbore  her  slowly  to  the  realms  of  bhss. 

[All  are  moved ;  Agnes  Sorel,  weeping,  hides  her 
faaa  on  the  hosom  of  the  KiNG. 
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Archb.     {after  a  long  pause)  Before  divine  creden- 
tials such  as  these 
Each  doubt  of  earthly  piudeuce  must  subside. 
Her  deeds  attest  the  truth  of  what  she  speaks, 
For  God  alone  such  wonders  can  achieve. 

DuNOis.  •  I  credit  not  her  wonders,  but  her  eyes, 
Which  beam  with  innocence  and  purity. 

Chas.     Am  I,  a  sinner,  worthy  of  such  favour  ? 
Infallible,  All-searching  Eye,  thou  seest 
Mine  inmost  heart,  my  deep  humihty ! 

JoHAX.     Humility  shines  brightly  in  the  skies ; 
Thou  art  abased,  hence  God  exalteth  thee. 

Chas.     Shall  T  indeed  withstand  mine  enemies  ? 

JoHAN.     France  I  will  lay  submissive  at  thy  feet ! 

Chas.     And  Orleans,  say'st  thou,  will  not  be  sur- 
render'd  ? 

JoHAX.     The  Loire  shall  sooner  roll  its  waters  back. 

Chas.     Shall  I  in  triumph  enter  into  Rheims  ? 

JoHAX.     I  through  ten  thousand  foes  will  lead  thee 
there. 
\^Tlie  Knights  make  a  noise  with  their  lances  and 
shields,  and  evince  signs  of  courage. 

Duxois.     Appoint  the  Maiden  to  command  the  host  1 
We  follow  blindly  whereso'er  she  leads : 
The  holy  one's  prophetic  eye  shall  guide. 
And  this  brave  sword  from  danger  shall  protect  her ! 

Hike.     A  universe  in  arms  we  will  not  fear, 
If  she,  the  mighty  one,  precede  our  troops. 
The  God  of  battle  walketh  by  her  side ; 
Let  her  conduct  us  on  to  victory ! 

\^T}ie  Knights  clang  their  arms  and  press  forward. 

Chas.     Yes,  holy  Maiden,  do  thou  lead  mine  host ; 
My  chiefs  and  warriors  shall  submit  to  thee. 
This  sword  of  matchless  temper,  proved  in  war, 
Sent  back  in  anger  by  the  constable, 
Hath  found  a  hand  more  worthy.     Prophetess, 
Do  thou  receive  it,  and  henceforward  be  — 
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JoiiAN.     No,  noble  (laupliiu  !  conquest  to  my  liege 
Is  not  accorded  tlirou^di  this  instrument 
Of  earthly  might.     1  know  another  sword 
Wherewith  1  am  to  conquer,  which  to  thee, 
I,  as  the  Spirit  taught,  will  indicate ; 
Let  it  be  hither  brought. 

Chas.  Name  it,  Johanna. 

JoHAN.     Send  to  the  ancient  town  of  Fierbois ; 
There  in  Saint  Catherine's  churchyard  is  a  vault 
Where  lie  in  heaps  the  spoils  of  bygone  war. 
Among  them  is  the  sword  which  1  must  use. 
It,  by  three  golden  lihes,  may  be  known, 
Upon  the  blade  impress'd.     Let  it  be  brought, 
For  thou,  my  Hege,  shalt  conquer  through  this  sword. 

Chas.     Perform  what  she  commands. 

JoHAN.  And  a  white  banner, 

Edg'd  with  a  purple  border,  let  me  bear. 
Upon  this  banner  let  the  Queen  of  Heaven 
Be  pictur'd,  with  the  beauteous  Jesus  child, 
rioatuig  in  glory  o'er  this  earthly  ball. 
For  so  the  Holy  Mother  show'd  it  me. 

Chas.     So  be  it  as  thou  sayest. 

JoHAN.     {to  the  Archbishop)  Eeverend  bishop, 
Lay  on  my  head  thy  consecrated  hands ! 
Pronounce  a  blessing,  father,  on  thy  child  ! 

[She  kneels  clown. 

Archb.     Not  blessings  to  receive,  but  to  dispense 
Art  thou  appointed.  —  Go,  with  power  divine  ! 
But  we  are  sinners  all  and  most  unworthy. 

\_She  rises ;  a  Page  enters. 

Page.     A  herald  from  the  English  generals. 

Johan.     Let  him  appear,  for  he  is  sent  by  God ! 

[^The  King  motions  to  the  Page,  who  retires. 
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Scene  XL 

TJie  Herald.     Tlie  same. 

Chas.     Thy  tidings,  herald  ?      What  thy  message  ? 
Speak ! 

Her.     Who  is  it,  who  for  Charles  of  Valois, 
The  Count  of  Poiuthieu,  in  this  presence  speaks  ? 

DuNOis.     Unworthy  herald  !  base,  insulting  knave  ! 
Dost  thou  presume  the  monarch  of  the  French 
Thus  in  his  own  dominions  to  deny  ? 
Thou  art  protected  by  tlime  ofiice,  else  — 

Her.     One  king  alone  is  recognised  by  France, 
And  he  resideth  in  the  English  camp. 

Chas.     Peace,  peace,  good  cousin  !     Speak  thy  mes- 
sage, herald. 

Her.     My  noble  general  laments  the  blood 
Which  hath  already  flow'd,  and  still  must  flow. 
Hence,  in  the  scabbard  holding  back  the  sword, 
Before  by  storm  the  town  of  Orleans  falls. 
He  offers  thee  an  amicable  treaty. 

Chas.     Proceed ! 

JoHAN.     (stepping  forward)  Permit  me,  dauphin,  in 
thy  stead. 
To  parley  with  this  herald. 

Chas.  Do  so.  Maid  ! 

Determine  thou,  for  peace,  or  bloody  war. 

Johan.     {to  the  Herald)  Who  sendeth  thee  ?    Who 
speaketh  through  thy  mouth  ? 

Her.     The  Earl  of  Salisbury ;  the  P)ritish  chief. 

Johan.      Herald,  'tis  false !      Tlie   earl  speaks   not 
through  thee, 
Only  the  living  speak,  the  dead  are  silent. 

Her.     The  earl  is  well,  and  full  of  lusty  strength  \ 
He  lives  to  bring  down  ruin  on  your  heads. 
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JoiiAN.     When  Uiou  didst  quit  the  Jjiitish  camp,  he 
hved. 
This  morn,  while  gazing  from  Le  Toumelle's  tower, 
A  ball  from  Orleans  struck  him  to  the  ground. 

—  Smil'st  thou,  that  I  discern  what  is  remote  ? 
Not  to  my  words  give  credence ;  but  believe 
The  witness  of  thine  eyes !  his  funeral  train 
Thou  shalt  encounter  as  thou  goest  hence ! 
Now,  herald,  speak,  and  do  thine  errand  here. 

Her.     If  what  is  hidden  thou  canst  thus  reveal, 
Thou  know'st  mine  errand  ere  I  tell  it  thee. 

JoHAN.     It  boots  me  not  to  know  it.     But  do  thou 
Give  ear  unto  my  words  !     This  message  bear 
In  answer  to  the  lords  who  sent  thee  here. 

—  Monarch  of  England,  and  ye  haughty  dukes, 
Bedford  and  Gloucester,  regents  of  this  realm  I 
To  Heaven's  high  King  ye  are  accountable 

For  all  the  blood  that  hath  been  shed !     Eestore 

The  keys  of  all  the  cities  ta'en  by  force, 

In  opposition  to  God's  holy  law ! 

The  Maiden  cometh  from  the  King  of  Heaven 

And  offers  you  or  peace,  or  bloody  war. 

Choose  ye !  for  this  I  say,  that  ye  may  know  it : 

To  you  this  beauteous  realm  is  not  assign'd 

By  Mary's  Son  ;  —  but  God  hath  given  it 

To  Charles,  my  lord  and  dauphin,  who  ere  long 

Will  enter  Paris  with  a  monarch's  pomp. 

Attended  by  the  great  ones  of  his  realm. 

—  Now,  herald,  go,  and  speedily  depart. 
For  ere  thou  canst  attain  the  British  camp 
And  do  thine  errand,  is  the  Maiden  there. 
To  plant  the  sign  of  victory  at  Orleans. 

[She  retires.     In  the  midst  of  a  general  movement, 
the  curtain  falls. 
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ACT  IL 

Landscape,  hounded  hy  rocks. 

Scene  I. 

Talbot  and  Lionel,  Encjlish  Generals,  Philip,  Duke 
OF  Burgundy,  Fastolfe,  and  Chatillon,  vnth 
soldiers  and  banners. 

Talbot.      Here  let  us  make  a  halt,  beneath  these 
rocks, 
And  pitch  our  camp,  in  case  our  scatter'd  troops, 
Dispers'd  in  panic  fear,  again  should  rally. 
Choose  trusty  sentinels,  and  guard  the  heights ! 
'Tis  true  the  darkness  shields  us  from  pursuit. 
And  sure  I  am,  unless  the  foe  have  wings. 
We  need  not  fear  surprisal.  —  Still  'tis  well 
To  practise  caution,  for  we  have  to  do 
With  a  bold  foe,  and  have  sustain'd  defeat. 

[Fastolfe  goes  out  luith  the  soldiers. 

Lionel.     Defeat !     My  general,  do  not  speak  that 
word. 
It  stings  me  to  the  quick  to  think  the  French 
To-day  have  seen  the  backs  of  Englishmen. 
—  0,  Orleans  !  Orleans  !  Grave  of  England's  glory  ! 
Our  honour  lies  upon  thy  fatal  plains. 
Defeat  most  ignominious  and  burlesque ! 
Who  will  in  future  years  believe  the  tale ! 
The  victors  of  Poictiers  and  Agincourt, 
Cressy's  bold  heroes,  routed  by  a  woman  ? 

Burg.      That    must   console    us.      Not   by    mortal 
power, 
But  by  the  devil,  have  we  been  o'erthrown  ! 

Talbot.     The  devil  of  our  own  stupidity  ! 
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—  How,  Burgundy  ?     Do  princes  quake  aiid  fear 
Before  the  phantom  wliich  appals  the  vulgar  ? 
Credulity  is  but  a  sorry  cloak 
For  cowardice  —  Your  yjcoplc  first  took  fliglit. 

Burg.     None  stood  their  ground.     Tlie  flight  was 
general. 

Talbot.      'Tis  false  !      Your  wing  fled  first.      You 
wildly  broke 
Into  our  camp,  exclaiming :  "  Hell  is  loose. 
The  devil  combats  on  the  side  of  France ! " 
And  thus  you  brought  confusion  'mong  our  troops. 

Lionel.     You  can't  deny  it.    Your  wing  yielded  first. 

Burg.    Because  the  brunt  of  battle  there  commenced. 

Talbot.      The  Maiden  knew  the  weakness  of  our 
camp ; 
She  rightly  judged  where  fear  was  to  be  found. 

Burg.     How  ?     Shall  the  blame  of  our  disaster  rest 
With  Burgundy  ?  \ 

Lionel.  By  Heav'n !  were  we  alone,  \ 

We  English,  never  had  we  Orleans  lost !  ^; 

Burg.     No,  truly  !  —  for  ye  ne'er  had  Orleans  seen  !      ji 
Who  opened  you  a  way  into  this  realm,  j 

And  reached  you  forth  a  kind  and  friendly  hand, 
When  you  descended  on  this  hostile  coast  ? 
Who  was  it  crowned  your  Henry  at  Paris, 
And  unto  him  subdued  the  people's  hearts  ? 
Had  this  Burgundian  arm  not  guided  you 
Into  this  realm,  by  Heaven !  ye  ne'er  had  seen 
The  smoke  ascending  from  a  single  hearth ! 

Lionel.     Were-  conquests  with  big  words  effected, 
duke. 
You,  doubtless,  would  have  conquered  France  alone. 

Burg.     The  loss  of  Orleans  angers  you,  and  now 
You  vent  your  gall  on  me,  your  friend  and  ally. 
AYhat  lost  us  Orleans  but  your  avarice  ? 
The  city  was  prepared  to  yield  to  me, 
Your  envy  was  the  sole  impediment. 
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Talbot.     We  did  not  undertake  the  siege  for  you. 

Burg.     How  would  it  stand  with  you,  if  I  withdrew 
With  all  my  host  ? 

Lionel.  We  should  not  be  worse  off, 

Than  when,  at  Agincourt,  we  prov'd  a  match 
For  you,  and  all  the  banded  power  of  France. 

Burg.     Yet  much  ye  stood  in  need  of  our  alliance. 
The  regent  purchased  it  at  heavy  cost. 

Talbot.     Most  dearly,  with  the  forfeit  of  our  honour, 
At  Orleans,  have  we  paid  for  it  to-day. 

Burg.     Urge  me  no  further,  lords.    Ye  may  repent  it ! 
Did  I  forsake  the  banners  of  my  king, 
Draw  down  u[)on  my  head  the  traitor's  name. 
To  be  insulted  thus  by  foreigners  ? 
Wl]y  am  I  here  to  combat  against  France  ? 
If  I  must  needs  endure  ingratitude, 
Let  it  come  rather  from  my  native  king ! 

Talbot.    You're  in  communication  with  the  dauphin. 
We  know  it  well,  but  we  shall  soon  find  means 
To  guard  ourselves  'gainst  treason. 

Burg.  Death  and  hell ! 

Am  I  encounter'd  thus  ?  —  Chatillon,  hark  ! 
Let  all  my  troops  prepare  to  quit  the  camp. 
We  will  retire  into  our  own  domain. 

[Chatillon  goes  out. 

Lionel.     God  speed  you  there  !     N-ever  did  Britain's 
fame 
More  briglitly  shine,  than  when  she  stood  alone. 
Confiding  solely  in  her  own  good  sword. 
Let  each  one  fight  his  battle  for  himself, 
For  'tis  eternal  truth,  that  English  l)lood 
Cannot,  with  honour,  blend  with  blood  of  France. 
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Scene   TI. 
The  same.     Queen  Isabel,  attended  hy  a  Page. 

Isabel.     What    must    1    hear  ?     This    fatal    strife 
forbear ! 
What  brain-bewildering  planet  o'er  your  minds 
Sheds  dire  perplexity  ?     When  unity 
Alone  can  save  you,  will  you  part  in  hate. 
And,  warring  'mong  yourselves,  ])repare  your  doom  ? 
—  I  do  entreat  you,  noble  duke,  recall 
Your  hasty  order.     You,  renowned  Talbot, 
Seek  to  appease  an  irritated  friend  ! 
Come,  Lionel,  aid  me  to  reconcile 
These  haughty  spirits,  and  establish  peace. 

Lionel.     Not  I,  madame.     It  is  all  one  to  me. 
'Tis  my  belief,  when  things  are  misallied, 
The  sooner  they  part  company  the  better. 

Isabel.     How  ?     Do  the  arts  of  heU,  which  on  the 
field 
Wrought  such  disastrous  ruin,  even  here 
Bewilder  and  befool  us  ?     Who  began 
This  fatal  quarrel  ?     Speak  !  —  Lord  general  ■ 
Your  ow^n  advantage  did  you  so  forget, 
As  to  offend  your  worthy  friend  and  ally  ? 
What  could  you  do  without  his  powerful  arm  ? 
'Twas  he  who  placed  your  monarch  on  the  throne. 
He  holds  him  there,  and  he  can  hurl  him  thence ; 
His  army  strengthens  you  —  still  more  his  name. 
Were  England  all  her  citizens  to  pour 
Upon  our  coasts,  she  never  o'er  this  realm 
Would  gain  dominion,  did  she  stand  alone ; 
No !     France  can  only  be  subdued  by  France  1 

Talbot.     A  faithful  friend  we  honour  as  we  ought ; 
Discretion  warns  us  to  beware  the  false. 
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Burg.     The  liar's  brazen  front  beseemeth  him 
Who  would  absolve  himself  from  gratitude. 

Isabel.      How,    noble   duke  ?      Could    you   so   far 
renounce 
Your  princely  honour,  and  your  sense  of  shame, 
As  clasp  the  hand  of  him  who  slew  your  sire  ? 
Are  you  so  mad  to  entertain  the  thought 
Of  cordial  reconcilement  with  the  dauphin. 
Whom  you,  yourself,  have  hurl'd  to  ruin's  brink  ? 
His  overthrow  you  have  well-nigh  achieved. 
And  madly  now  would  you  renounce  your  work? 
Here  stand  your  alHes.     Your  salvation  hes 
In  an  indissoluble  bond  with  England. 

Burg.     Far  is   my  thought  from   treaty  with   the 
dauphin  ; 
But  the  contempt  and  insolent  demeanour 
Of  haughty  England  I  will  not  endure. 

Isabel.     Come,  noble  duke !     Excuse  a  hasty  word. 
Heavy  the  grief  which  bows  the  general  down, 
And  well  you  know,  misfortune  makes  unjust. 
Come  !  come  !  embrace ;  let  me  this  fatal  breach 
Eepair  at  once,  ere  it  becomes  eternal. 

Talbot.    Wliat  think  you.  Burgundy  ?   A  noble  heart, 
By  reason  vanquish'd,  doth  confess  its  fault. 
A  wise  and  prudent  word  the  queen  hath  spoken. 
Come,  let  my  hand,  with  friendly  pressure,  heal 
The  wound  inflicted  by  my  angry  tongue. 

Burg.     Discreet  the  counsel  offered  by  the  queen  ! 
My  just  wrath  yieldeth  to  necessity. 

Isabel.     'Tis  well !     Now  with  a  brotherly  embrace 
Confirm  and  seal  the  new-established  bond ; 
And  may  the  winds  disperse  what  hath  been  spoken. 

[Burgundy  and  Talbot  embrace. 

Lionel,     {contemplating  the  group  aside)   Hail   to 
an  union  by  the  Furies  planned ! 

Isabel.     Fate  hath  proved  adverse,  we  have  lost  a 
battle. 
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hnt  do  not,  therefore,  let  your  courage  sink. 
The  dauphin,  in  despair  of  heavenly  aid, 
Dotli  niak(}  alliance  with  the  powers  of  hell; 
Vainly  his  soul  he  forfeits  to  the  devil. 
For  hell  itself  cannot  deliver  him. 
A  conc^uering  maiden  leads  the  hostile  force ; 
Yours,  I,  myself,  will  lead ;  to  you  I'll  stand 
In  place  of  maiden  or  of  prophetess. 

Lionel.     Madame,  return  to  Paris  !     We  desire 
To  war  with  trusty  weapons,  not  with  women. 
•  Talbot.     Go  !  go  !     Since  your  arrival  in  the  camp, 
Fortune  hath  fled  our  banners,  and  our  course 
Hath  still  been  retrograde. 

Burg.  Depart  at  once ! 

Your  presence  here  doth  scandahse  the  host. 

Isabel,     (looks  from  one  to  the  other  with  astonish- 
ment) 
This,  Burgundy,  from  you  ?     Do  you  take  part 
Against  me  with  these  thankless  Enghsh  lords  ? 

Burg.     Go  !   go !     The   thought  of   combating    for 
you 
Unnerves  the  courage  of  the  bravest  men. 

Isabel.     I  scarce  among  you  have  establish'd  peace, 
And  you  already  form  a  league  against  me ! 

Talbot.     Go,  in  God's  name.     When  you  have  left 
the  camp, 
No  devil  will  again  appal  our  troops. 

Isabel.     Say  am  I  not  your  true  confederate  ? 
Are  we  not  banded  in  a  common  cause  ? 

Talbot.     Thank  God!  your  cause  of  quarrel  is  not 
ours. 
We  combat  in  an  honourable  strife. 

Burg.     A  father's  bloody  murder  I  avenge ; 
Stern  fihal  duty  consecrates  my  arms. 

Talbot.     Confess  at  once !     Your   conduct  toward 
the  dauphin 
Is  an  offence  alike  to  God  and  man. 
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Isabel.     Curses  blast  him  and  his  posterity  ! 
The  shameless  son  who  sins  against  his  mother! 

Burg.     Ay  !  to  avenge  a  husband  and  a  father ! 

Isabel.     To    judge    his   mother's   conduct    he    pre- 
sumed ! 

Lionel.     That  was,  indeed,  irreverent  in  a  son  ! 

Isabel.     And   me,  forsooth,  he   banish'd  from  the 
realm  ! 

Talbot.     Urged  to  the  measure  by  the  public  voice. 

Isabel.     A  curse  light  on  him  if  I  e'er  forgive  him ! 
Kather  than  see  him  on  his  father's  throne  — 

Talbot.     His  motlier's  honour  you  would  sacrifice! 

Isabel.     Your  feeble  natures  cannot  comprehend 
The  vengeance  of  an  outrag'd  mother's  heart. 
Who  pleasures  me,  I  love  !  who  wrongs,  I  hate. 
If  he  who  wrongs  me  chance  to  be  my  son, 
All  the  more  worthy  is  he  of  my  hate. 
The  life  I  gave,  I  will  again  take  back 
From  him  who  doth,  with  ruthless  violence. 
The  bosom  rend  which  bore  and  nourish'd  him. 
Ye,  who  do  thus  make  war  upon  the  dauphin. 
What  rightful  cause  have  ye  to  plunder  him  ? 
What  crime  hath  he  oonnnitted  against  you  ? 
What  insult  are  you  call'd  on  to  avenge  ? 
Ambition,  paltry  envy,  goad  you  on ; 
I  have  a  right  to  hate  him  —  he's  my  son. 

Talbot.     He  feels  his  mother  in  her  dire  revenge ! 

Isabel.     Mean  hypocrites  !     I  hate  you  and  despise. 
Togetlier  with  the  world,  you  cheat  yourselves ! 
With  robber-hands  you  P^nglish  seek  to  clutch 
This  realm  of  France,  where  you  have  no  just  right, 
Nor  equitable  claim,  to  so  much  earth 
As  could  be  cover'd  by  your  charger's  hoof. 
—  This  duke,  too,  whom  the  people  style  The  Good, 
Doth  to  a  foreign  lord,  his  country's  foe. 
For  gold  betray  the  birthland  of  his  sires. 
And  yet  is  justice  ever  on  your  tongue. 
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—  TIy])ocri.sy  T  scorn.      Such  as  I  am, 
So  let  the  world  behold  me ! 

BuRr;.  It  is  true  ! 

Your  reputation  you  have  well  maintain'd, 

Isabel.     I've  ])assions  nnd   warm    )>lnod,  and   as  a 
queen 
Came  to  this  realm  to  live,  and  not  to  seem. 
Should  I  have  lingered  out  a  joyless  life 
Because  the  curse  of  adverse  destiny 
To  a  mad  consort  join'd  my  blooming  youth  ? 
More  than  my  life  I  prize  my  liberty, 
And  who  assails  me  here  —  But  why  should  I 
Stoop  to  dispute  with  you  about  my  lights  ? 
Your  sluggish  blood  flows  slowly  in  your  veins  I 
Strangers  to  pleasure,  ye  know  only  rage ! 
This  duke,  too,  —  who,  throughout  his  whole  career, 
Hath  waver'd  to  and  fro,  'twixt  good  and  ill,  — 
Can  neither  hate  nor  love  with  his  whole  heart. 

—  I  go  to  Melun.     Let  this  gentleman, 

[^Pointing  to  LlOXEL. 
Who  doth  my  fancy  please,  attend  me  there, 
To  cheer  my  solitude,  and  you  may  work 
Your  own  good  pleasure !     I'll  inquire  no  more 
Concerning  the  Burgundians  or  the  English. 

\_She  heckons  to  her  Page,  and  is  about  to  retire. 
Lionel.     Bely  upon  us,  we  will  send  to  Melun 
The  fairest  youths  whom  we  in  battle  take. 

\_Coriiing  haeJc. 
Isabel.     Skilful  your  arm  to  wield  thy  sw^ord  of 
death. 
The  French  alone  can  round  the  polish'd  phrase. 

[She  goes  out. 


I 


Ü 
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Scene  III. 
Talbot,  Burgundy,  Lionel. 

Talbot.     Heavens  I     What  a  woman ! 

Lionel.  Now,  brave  generals. 

Your  counsel !     Shall  we  prosecute  our  flight, 
Or  turn,  and  with  a  bold  and  sudden  stroke 
Wipe  out  the  foul  dishonour  of  to-day  ? 

Burg.     We  are  too  weak,  our  soldiers  are  dispersed. 
The  recent  terror  still  unnerves  the  host. 

Talbot.     Blind  terror,  sudden  impulse  of  a  moment, 
Alone  occasioned  our  disastrous  rout. 
This  phantom  of  the  terror-stricken  brain. 
More  closely  view'd,  will  vanish  into  air. 
My  counsel,  therefore,  is,  at  break  of  day. 
To  lead  the  army  back,  across  the  stream. 
To  meet  the  enemy. 

Burg.  Consider  well  — 

Lionel.     Your  pardon  !    Here  is  notliing  to  consider. 
What  we  have  lost  we  must  at  once  retrieve. 
Or  look  to  be  eternally  disgraced. 

Talbot.     It  is  resolved.     To-morrow  morn  we  fight, 
This  dread-inspiring  phantom  to  destroy. 
Which  thus  doth  blind  and  terrify  the  host. 
Let  us  in  fight  encounter  this  she-devil. 
If  she  oppose  her  person  to  our  sword, 
Trust  me,  she  never  will  molest  us  more ; 
If  she  avoid  our  stroke  —  and  be  assured 
She  will  not  stand  the  hazard  of  a  battle  — 
Then  is  the  dire  enchantment  at  an  end ! 

Lionel.     So  be  it !     And  to  me,  my  general,  leave 
This  easy,  bloodless  combat,  for  I  hope 
Alive  to  take  this  ghost,  and  in  my  arms, 
Before  the  Bastard's  eyes  —  her  paramour  — 
To  bear  her  over  to  the  English  camp. 
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To  be  the  sport  aud  mockery  of  tlie  host. 

BuuG.     Make  not  too  sure. 

Talbot.  If  she  encounter  me, 

I  shall  not  give  her  such  a  soft  embrace. 
Come  now,  exhausted  nature  to  restore 
Through  gentle  sleep.     At  daybreak  we  set  forth. 

\_They  go  out. 


Scene  IV. 

Johanna,  with  her  banner,  in  a  helmet  and  breastplate, 
otherivise  attired  as  a  woman.  DuNOis,  La  Hire, 
Knights,  and.  Soldiers,  appear  above  upon  the  rocky 
path,  pass  silently  over,  and  appear  immediately 
after  on  the  scene. 

JOHAN.     {to  the  Knights,  who  surround  her,  ivhile 
the  pjrocession  continues  above) 
The  wall  is  scaled,  and  we  are  in  the  camp ! 
Now  fling  aside  the  mantle  of  still  night. 
Which  hitherto  hath  veil'd  your  silent  march, 
And  your  dread  presence  to  the  foe  proclaim 
By  your  loud  battle-cry  —  God  and  the  Maiden ! 

All.      {exclaim  aloud,  amidst  tlw  loud  clang  of  arms) 

God  and  the  Maiden  !  [Drums  and  trurapets. 

Sentinels,     {behind  the  scene)  The  foe  I     The  foe  ! 

The  foe ! 
JoHAN.      Ho  I    torches   here !     Hurl   fire    into   the 
tents ! 
Let  the  devouring  flames  augment  the  horror. 
While  threatening  death  doth  compass  them  around 

[Soldiers  hasten  on,  she  is  cdiout  to  follow. 
DuNOis.     (holding  her  bach)  Thy  part  thou  hast  ac- 
complish'd  now,  Johanna ! 
Into  the  camp  thou  has  conducted  us. 
The  foe  thou  hast  deliver'd  in  our  hands. 
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Now  from  the  rush  of  war  reinaiu  apart ! 
The  bloody  consummatiou  leave  to  us. 

Hike.     Point  out  the  path  of  conquest  to  the  host ; 
lief  ore  us,  in  pure  haud,  the  bauuer  bear, 
lUit  wield  the  fatal  weapon  not  thyself; 
Tempt  not  the  treacherous  God  of  battle,  for 
He  rageth  blindly,  and  he  spareth  not. 

JoHAN.      Who  dares  impede  my  progress  ?      Who 
presume 
The  Spirit  to  control,  which  guideth  me  ? 
Still  must  the  arrow  wing  its  destin'd  flight ! 
Where  danger  is,  there  must  Johauna  be ; 
Xor  now,  nor  here,  am  1  foredoom'd  to  fall ; 
Our  monarcli's  royal  brow  I  first  nuist  see 
Invested  with  the  round  of  sovereignty. 
No  hostile  power  can  rob  me  of  my  life, 
Till  I've  accomplish'd  the  commands  of  God. 

[She  goes  out 

Hire.     Come,  let  us  follow  after  her,  Dunois, 
And  let  our  valiant  bosoms  be  her  shield !  [Exit. 


Scene  V. 

English  Soldiers  hurri/  over  the  stage.     Afterward 

Talbot. 

First  Sol.     The  Maiden  in  the  camp  ! 
Sec.  Sol.  Impossible ! 

It  cannot  be  !     How  came  she  in  the  camp  ? 

Third  Sol.     Why,  through  the  air !    The  devil  aided 

her ! 
Fourth  and  Fifth  Sol.     Fly !  Fly !  We  are  dead 

men ! 
Talbot,     {enters)  They  heed  me  not !  —  They  stay 
not  at  my  call ! 
The  sacred  bands  of  discipline  are  loosed ! 
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As  licll  had  pcjured  licr  daiiinod  IcgioDS  forth, 

A  wild  distiJintin«^  impulse  whirls  along, 

111  one  mad  throng,  the  cowardly  and  brave. 

I  cannot  rally  e'en  the  smallest  troop 

To  form  a  bulwark  'gainst  the  hostile  flood, 

Whose  raging  billows  press  into  our  camp ! 

—  Do  I  alone  retain  my  sober  senses, 

While  all  around  in  wild  delirium  rave  ? 

To  fly  before  these  weak  degenerate  Frenchmen 

Whom  we  in  twenty  battles  have  o'erthrown  1  — 

Who  is  she  then  —  the  irresistible  — 

The  dread-inspiring  goddess,  who  doth  turn 

At  once  the  tide  of  battle,  and  transform 

To  lions  bold,  a  herd  of  timid  deer  ? 

A  juggling  minx,  who  plays  the  well-learn'd  part 

Of  heroine,  thus  to  appal  the  brave  ? 

A  woman  snatch  from  me  all  martial  fame  ? 

Sol.     (rushes  in)  The  Maiden  comes  !     Fly,  general ! 
fly  !  fly  ! 

Talpot.     (strikes  him  down)   Fly  thou,  thyself,  to 
hell !     This  sword  shall  pierce 
Who  talks  to  me  of  fear,  or  cow^ard  flight ! 

[He  goes  out. 


Scene  VI. 

The  prospect  opens.  The  English  camp  is  seen  inflames. 
Drums,  flight  and  pursuit.  After  awhile  Mont- 
gomery enters. 

Moist.  {alone)  Where  shall  I  flee  ?  Foes  all 
around  and  death  !     Lo  !  here 

The  furious  general,  who,  with  threatening  sword, 
prevents 

Escape,  and  drives  us  back  into  the  jaws  of  death. 

The  dreadful  Maiden  there  —  the  terrible  —  who,  like 
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Devouriüg  flame,  destruction  spreads ;  while  all  around 
Appears  no  bush  wherein  to  hide  —  no  sheltering  cave  ! 
Oh,  would  tliat  o'er  the  sea  I  never  had  come  here ! 
Me  miserable  !     Empty  dreams  deluded  me  — 
Cheap  glory  to  achieve  on  Gallia's  martial  fields ; 
And  I  am  guided  by  malignant  destiny 
Into  this  murd'rous  fight.  —  Oh,  were  I  far,  far  hence. 
Still  in  my  peaceful  home,  on  Severn's  flowery  banks. 
Where,  in  my  father's  house,  in  sorrow  and  in  tears, 
I  left  my  mother  and  my  fair  young  bride. 

[Johanna  appears  in  the  distance. 
Woe's    me !      What    do    I    see  1     The    dreadful  form 

appears ! 
Arrayed  in  lurid  light,  she  from  the  raging  fire 
Issues,  as  from  the  jaws  of  hell,  a  midnight  ghost. 
Where  shall  I  go  ?  —  where  flee  ?    Already,  from  afar, 
She  seizes  on  me  with  her  eye  of  fire,  and  flings 
Her  fatal  and  unerring  coil,  whose  magic  folds 
With  ever-tightening  pressure  bind  my  feet,  and  make 
Escape  impossible  !     Howe'er  my  heart  rebels, 
I  am  compell'd  to  follow  with  my  gaze  that  form 
Of  dread ! 

[Johanna  advances  toiuard  him  some  steps ;  and 

again  remains  standing. 

She  comes !     I  will  not  passively  await 
Her  furious  onset !     Imploringly  I'll  clasp 
Her  knees !     I'll  sue  to  lier  for  life.     She  is  a  woman, 
I  may  perchance  to  pity  move  her  by  my  tears ! 

[  While  he  is  on  the  point  of  approaching  her,  she 

draws  near. 
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Scene  VIL 
JoHAi^NA,  Montgomery. 

JoHAN.     Prepare   to   die !     A   Ikitish  mother   bore 
thee ! 

Mont,     {falh  at  her  feet)  Fall  back,  terrific  one ! 
Forbear  to  strike 
An  unprotected  foe !     My  sword  and  shield 
I've  flung  aside,  and  supplicating  fall 
Defenceless  at  thy  feet.     A  ransom  take ! 
Extinguish  not  the  precious  light  of  life ! 
With  fair  possessions  crown'd,  my  father  dwells 
In  Wales'  fair  land,  where  among  verdant  meads 
The  winding  Severn  rolls  his  silver  tide, 
And  fifty  villages  confess  his  sway. 
With  heavy  gold  he  will  redeem  his  son, 
When  he  shall  hear  I'm  in  the  camp  of  France. 

JoHAN.     Deluded  mortal !  to  destruction  doomed  ! 
Thou'rt  fallen  in  the  Maiden's  hand,  from  which 
Redemption  or  dehverance  there  is  none. 
Had  adverse  fortune  given  thee  a  prey 
To  the  fierce  tiger  or  the  crocodile  — 
Hadst  robbed  the  lion-mother  of  her  brood  — 
Compassion  thou  mightst  hope  to  find  and  pity ; 
But  to  encounter  me  is  certain  death. 
For  my  dread  compact  with  the  spirit  realm  - — 
The  stern,  inviolable  —  bindeLh  me 
To  slay  each  hving  thing  wdiom  battle's  God, 
Full  charged  with  doom,  delivers  to  my  sword. 

Mont.     Thy  speech  is  fearful,  but  thy  look  is  mild ; 
Not  dreadful  art  thou  to  contemplate  near ; 
My  heart  is  drawn  towa-rd  thy  lovely  form. 
0  !  by  the  mildness  of  thy  gentle  sex, 
Atljend  my  prayer.     Compassionate  my  youth. 
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JoHAN.     Name  me  not  woman  !     Speak  not  of  my 
sex ! 
Like  to  the  bodiless  spirits,  who  know  nought 
Of  earth's  humanities,  1  own  no  sex ; 
Beneath  this  vest  of  steel  there  beats  no  heart. 

Mont.     0  !  by  love's  sacred  all-pervading  power, 
To  whom  all  hearts  yield  homage,  I  conjure  thee. 
At  home  I  left  behind  a  gentle  bride, 
Beauteous  as  thou,  and  rich  in  blooming  grace ; 
Weeping  she  waiteth  her  betrothed's  return. 
0 !  if  thyself  dost  ever  hope  to  love. 
If  in  thy  love  thou  hopest  to  be  happy, 
Then  ruthless  sever  not  two  gentle  hearts. 
Together  linked  in  love's  most  holy  bond ! 

JoHAN.     Thou    dost    appeal    to    earthly,   unknown 
gods. 
To  whom  I  yield  no  homage.     Of  love's  bond. 
By  which  thou  dost  conjure  me,  I  know  nought, 
Nor  ever  will  I  know  this  empty  service. 
Defend  thy  hfe,  for  death  doth  summon  thee. 

Mont.     Take  pity  on  my  sorrowing  parents,  whom 
I  left  at  home.     Doubtless  thou,  too,  hast  left 
Parents,  who  feel  disquietude  for  thee. 

JoHAN.     Unhappy  man  !  thou  dost  remember  me 
How  many  mothers,  of  this  land,  your  arms 
Have  rendered  childless  and  disconsolate ; 
How  many  gentle  children  fatherless ; 
How  many  fair  young  brides  dejected  widows  ! 
Let  England's  mothers  now  be  taught  despair, 
And  learn  to  weep  the  bitter  tear,  oft  shed 
By  the  bereav'd  and  sorrowing  wives  of  France. 

Mont.     'Tis  hard,  in  foreign  lands  to  die  unwept. 

JoHAN.     Who  call'd  you  over  to  tliis  foreign  land, 
To  waste  the  blooming  culture  of  our  fields, 
To  chase  the  peasant  from  his  household  hearth, 
And  in  our  cities'  peaceful  sanctuary 
To  hurl  the  direful  thunderbolt  of  war  ? 
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Til  the  delu.sion  of  your  hearts  ye  thought 

To  phiiige  ill  sdivitudc  the  free-born  J'rench, 

And  to  attacli  tlieir  fair  and  goodly  realm, 

Like  a  small  boat,  to  your  proud  English  bark ! 

Ye  fools !     The  royal  arms  of  France  are  hung 

Fast  by  the  tlirone  of  God  ;  and  ye  as  soon 

From  the  bright  wain  of  heaven  might  snatch  a  star, 

As  rend  a  single  village  from  this  realm, 

Which  shall  remain  inviolate  for  ever ! 

—  The  day  of  vengeance  is  at  length  arrived ; 
Not  living  shall  ye  measure  back  the  sea, 
The  sacred  sea  —  the  boundary  set  by  God 
Betvnxt  our  hostile  nations  —  and  the  which 
Ye  ventur'd  impiously  to  overpass. 

Mont,     (lets  go  her  hands)  0,  I  must  die !     I  feel 
the  grasp  of  death  ! 

JOHAN.     Die,  friend  !     Why  tremble  at  the  approach 
of  death, 
Of  mortals  the  irrevocable  doom  ? 
Look  upon  me  !     I'm  born  a  shepherd  maid  ; 
This  hand,  accustom'd  to  the  peaceful  crook. 
Is  all  unused  to  wield  the  sword  of  death. 
Yet,  snatch'd  away  from  childhood's  peaceful  haunts, 
From  the  fond  love  of  father  and  of  sisters, 
Urged  by  no  idle  dream  of  earthly  glory, 
But  Heaven-appointed  to  achieve  your  ruin. 
Like  a  destroying  angel  I  must  roam. 
Spreading  dire  havoc  round  me,  and  at  length 
Myself  must  fall  a  sacrifice  to  death ! 
Never  again  shall  I  behold  my  home ! 
Still  many  of  your  people  I  must  slay. 
Still  many  widows  make,  but  I  at  length 
Myself  shall  perish,  and  fulfil  my  doom. 

—  Now  thine  fulfil.     Arise  !  resume  thy  sword. 
And  let  us  fight  for  the  sweet  prize  of  life. 

Mont,     (stands  wp)  Now,  if  thou  art  a  mortal  like 
myself, 
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Can  weapons  wound  thee,  it  may  be  assign'd 
To  this  good  arm  to  end  my  country's  woe, 
Thee  sending,  sorceress,  to  the  depths  of  hell. 
In  God's  most  gracious  hands  I  leave  my  fate. 
Accursed  one !  to  thine  assistance  call 
The  fiends  of  hell !     Now  combat  for  thy  life  ! 

[He  seizes  his  sivord  and  shield,  and  rushes  uj^on 

her ;  martial  miosic  is  heard  in  the  distance. 

—  After  a  shoH  conflict  Montgomery  falls. 


Scene   VIIL 

JoHAN.     (^alone^  To  death  thy  foot  did  bear  thee  — 
fare  thee  well ! 
[She  steps  aivay  from  him  and  remains  absorbed  in 
thought. 
Virgin,  thou  workest  mightily  in  me ! 
My  feeble  arm  thou  dost  endue  with  strength. 
And  steep'st  my  woman's  heart  in  cruelty. 
In  pity  melts  the  soul  and  the  hand  trembles, 
As  it  did  violate  some  sacred  fane, 
To  mar  the  goodly  person  of  the  foe. 
Once  I  did  shudder  at  the  polisli'd  sheath, 
But  when  'tis  needed,  I'm  possess'd  with  strength, 
And  as  it  were  itself  a  thing  of  life. 
The  fatal  weapon,  in  my  trembling  grasp, 
Self-swayed,  inflicteth  the  unerring  stroke. 


Scene  IX. 

A  Knight  ivith  closed  visor,  Johanna. 

Knight.     Accursed  one  !  thy  hour  of  death  is  come ! 
Long  have  I  sought  thee  on  the  battle-field. 
Fatal  delusion !  get  thee  back  to  hell, 


Whence  thou  didbt  issue  fortli. 

Jon  AN.  Say,  who  art  thou, 

Whom  his  bad  f^eiiius  sendelh  in  niy  way  i 
Princely  thy  ])ort,  no  liriton  dost  thou  seem, 
For  the  I>urgun(lian  colours  striixi  thy  shield. 
Before  the  wliich  my  sword  inclines  its  jioint. 

Kni(;ht.     Vile  castaway  !     Thou  all  unworthy  art 
To  fall  beneath  a  prince's  nol>le  hand. 
The  hangman's  axe  should  thy  accursed  head 
Cleave  from  thy  trunk,  unfit  for  such  vile  use 
The  royal  Duke  of  liurgundy's  brave  sword. 

JoiiAN.     Art  thou  indeed  that  noble  duke  himself  ? 

Knight,     (praises  his  visor^    I'm  he,  vile  creature, 
tremble  and  despair ! 
The  arts  of  hell  shall  not  protect  thee  more, 
Thou  ha.st  till  now  weak  dastards  overcome ; 
Now  thou  dost  meet  a  man. 


Scene  X. 
DuNOis  and  La  Hire.     The  same. 

DUNOIS.  Hold,  Burgundy  ! 

Turn !  combat  now  with  men,  and  not  with  maids. 

Hire.     We  will  defend  the  holy  prophetess ; 
First  must  thy  weapon  penetrate  this  breast.  — 

Burg.     I  fear  not  this  seducing  Circe ;  no, 
Nor  you,  whom  she  hath  changed  so  shamefully ! 
Oh  blush,  Dunois !  and  do  thou  blush,  La  Hire ! 
To  stoop  thy  valour  to  these  hellish  arts  — 
To  be  shield-bearer  to  a  sorceress ! 
Come  one  —  come  all !     He  only  who  despairs 
Of  Heaven's  protection  seeks  the  aid  of  hell. 

\^They  prepare  for  cortibat,  Johanna  steps  between. 

JoHAN.     Forbear ! 
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Burg.  Dost  tremble  for  thy  lover  ?   Thus 

Before  thine  eyes  he  shall  — 

\^He  makes  a  thrust  at  DuNOIS. 

JoHAN.  Dunois,  forbear ! 

Part  them,  La  Hire !  no  blood  of  France  must  flow ; 
Not  hostile  weapons  must  this  strife  decide. 
Above  the  stars  'tis  otherwise  decreed. 
Fall  back  !  —  I  say  —  Attend  and  venerate 
The  Spirit,  which  hath  seized,  whicli  speaks  through 
me ! 

Dunois.     Why,  Maiden,   now    hold    back   my  up- 
raised arm  ? 
Why  check  the  just  decision  of  the  sword  ? 
My  weapon  pants  to  deal  the  fatal  blow 
Which  shall  avenge  and  heal  the  woes  of  France. 

\_She  places  herself  in  the  midst,  and  separates  the 
parties. 

JoHAN.     Fall  back,  Dunois!     Stand  where  thou  art. 
La  Hire  !  [  When  all  is  quiet. 

Somewhat  I  have  to  say  to  Burgundy. 
What  would'st  thou,  Burgundy  ?     Who  is  the  foe 
Whom  eagerly  thy  murderous  glances  seek  ? 
This  prince  is,  like  thyself,  a  son  of  France, — 
This  hero  is  thy  countryman,  thy  friend ; 
I  am  a  daughter  of  thy  fatherland. 
We  all,  whom  thou  art  eager  to  destroy. 
Are  of  thy  friends ;  —  our  longing  arms  prepare 
To  clasp,  our  bending  knees  to  honour  thee.  — 
Our  sword  'gainst  thee  is  pointless,  and  that  face 
E'en  in  a  hostile  helm  is  dear  to  us, 
For  there  we  trace  the  features  of  our  king. 

Burg.     What,    syren !    wilt    thou    with    seducing 
words 
Allure  thy  victim  ?     Cunning  sorceress, 
Me  thou  deludest  not.     Mine  ears  are  closed 
Agamst  thy  treacherous  words ;  and  vainly  dart 
Thy  fiery  glances  'gainst  this  mail  of  proof. 
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To  arms,  Duuois ! 

With  w('a]»(»iis  l(;b  us  fight,  and  not  with  words. 

DuNuis.      First    words,  thf^n    weapons,    liurgundy ! 
Do  words 
With  dread  insjnre  thee  ?     'Tis  a  coward's  fear, 
And  the  hetrayer  of  an  evil  cause, 

JoiiAN.     'Tis  not  imperious  necessity 
Which  throws  us  at  thy  feet !     We  do  not  come 
As  supphants  before  thee.  —  Look  around  ! 
The  Enghsh  tents  are  level  with  the  ground, 
And  all  the  field  is  cover'd  with  your  slain. 
Hark  !  the  war-trumpets  of  the  French  resound : 
God  hath  decided  —  ours  the  victory  ! 
Our  new-cull'd  laurel  garland  with  our  friend 
We  fain  would  share.  —  Come,  noble  fugitive ! 
Oh,  come  where  justice  and  where  victory  dwell  ■ 
Even  I,  the  messenger  of  Heaven,  extend 
A  sister's  hand  to  thee.     I  fain  would  save 
And  draw  thee  over  to  our  righteous  cause ! 
Heaven  hath  declared  for  France  !     Angelic  powers, 
Unseen  by  thee,  do  battle  for  our  king; 
With  lilies  are  the  holy  ones  adorn'd. 
Pure  as  this  radiant  banner  is  our  cause ; 
Its  blessed  symbol  is  the  Queen  of  Heaven. 

Burg.     Falsehood's  fallacious  words  are  full  of  guile. 
But  hers  are  pure  and  simple  as  a  child's. 
If  evil  spirits  borrow  this  disguise. 
They  copy  innocence  triumphantly. 
I'll  hear  no  more.     To  arms,  Dunois  !  to  arms  ! 
Mine  ear,  I  feel,  is  weaker  than  mine  arm. 

JoHAN.     You  call  me  an  enchantress,  and  accuse 
Of  hellish  arts.  —  Is  it  the  work  of  hell 
To  heal  dissension  and  to  foster  peace  ? 
Comes  holy  concord  from  the  depths  below  ? 
Say,  what  is  holy,  innocent,  and  good, 
If  not  to  combat  for  our  fatherland  ? 
Since  when  hath  nature  been  so  self-opposed. 
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That  Heaven  forsakes  the  just  and  righteous  cause, 
While  Hell  protects  it  ?     If  my  words  are  true, 
Whence  could  1  draw  them  but  from  heaven  above  ? 
Who  ever  sought  me  in  my  shepherd-walks, 
To  teach  the  humble  maid  affairs  of  state  ? 
I  ne'er  have  stood  with  princes,  to  these  lips 
Unknown  the  arts  of  eloquence.     Yet  now. 
When  I  have  need  of  it  to  touch  thy  heart, 
Insight  and  varied  knowledge  1  possess; 
The  fate  of  empires  and  the  doom  of  kings 
Lie  clearly  spread  before  my  childish  mind, 
And  words  of  thunder  issue  from  my  mouth. 

Burg,     (^greatly  moved,  looks  at  her  irith  emotion  and 
astonishment^ 
How  is  it  with  me  ?     Doth  some  heavenly  power 
Thus  strangely  stir  my  spirit's  inmost  depths  ? 

—  This  pure,  this  gentle  creature  cannot  lie  ! 
No,  if  enchantment  blinds  me,  'tis  from  Heaven. 
My  spirit  tells  me  she  is  sent  from  God. 

JoHAN.     Oh,  he  is  mov'd  !   I  have  not  pray'd  in  vain, 
Wrath's  thundercloud  dissolves  in  gentle  tears, 
And  leaves  his  brow,  while  mercy's  golden  beams 
Break  from  his  eyes  and  gently  promise  peace. 

—  Away  with  arms,  now  clasp  him  to  your  hearts, 
He  weeps  —  he's  conquer'd,  he  is  ours  once  more ! 

\^Hc7'  sword  aiul  banner  fall ;  she  hastens  to.  him 
with  outstretehcd  arms,  and  embraces  him  in 
great  agitation.  La  Hike  and  DuNOis 
throiv  down  their  swords,  and  hasten  also 
to  embrace  him. 
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ACT    III. 

liesidcnce  of  the  KiN(;  at  Chalons  on  the  Mame. 

Scene   1, 

DuNOis,  La  Hire. 

DUNOIS.     We  liave  been  true  lieart-friends,  brothers 
in  arms, 
Still  have  we  battled  in  a  common  cause, 
And  held  together  amid  toil  and  death. 
Let  not  the  love  of  woman  rend  the  bond 
Wliich  hath  resisted  every  stroke  of  fate. 

Hire.     Hear  me,  my  prince  ! 

DuNOis.  You  love  the  wondrous  maid. 

And  well  I  know  the  purpose  of  your  heart. 
You  think  without  delay  to  seek  the  king, 
And  to  entreat  him  to  bestow  on  you 
Her  hand  in  marriage.  —  Of  your  bravery 
The  well-earn'd  guerdon,  he  cannot  refuse 
But  know,  —  ere  I  behold  her  in  the  arms 
Of  any  other  — 

Hire.  Listen  to  me,  prince  ! 

DuNOis.     'Tis  not  the  fleeting  passion  of  the  eye 
Attracts  me  to  her.     My  unconquer'd  sense 
Had  set  at  nought  the  fiery  shafts  of  love 
Till  I  beheld  this  wondrous  maiden,  sent 
By  a  divine  appointment  to  become 
The  saviour  of  this  kingdom,  and  my  wife ; 
And  on  the  instant  in  my  heart  I  vow'd 
A  sacred  oath,  to  bear  her  home,  my  bride. 
For  she  alone  who  is  endowed  with  strength 
Can  be  the  strong  man's  friend.     This  glowing  heart 
Longs  to  repose  upon  a  kindred  breast, 
Which  can  sustain  and  comprehend  its  strength. 
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Hire.     How  dare  I  venture,  prince,  my  poor  deserts 
To  measure  with  your  name's  heroic  fame ! 
When  Count  Dunois  appeareth  in  the  lists, 
Each  humbler  suitor  must  forsake  the  field ; 
Still  it  doth  ill  become  a  shepherd  maid 
To  stand  as  consort  by  your  princely  side. 
The  royal  current  in  your  veins  would  scorn 
To  mix  with  blood  of  baser  quality. 

Dunois.     She,  like  myself,  is  holy  Nature's  child, 
A  child  divine  —  hence  we  by  birth  are  equal. 
She  bring  dishonour  on  a  prince's  hand. 
Who  is  the  holy  Angel's  bride,  whose  head 
Is  by  a  heavenly  glory  circled  round, 
Whose  radiance  far  outshineth  earthly  crowns, 
Who  seeth  lying  far  beneath  her  feet 
All  that  is  greatest,  highest,  of  this  earth ; 
For  thrones  on  thrones,  ascending  to  the  stars, 
Would  fail  to  reach  the  height  where  she  abides 
In  angel  majesty  ! 

Hire.     Our  monarch  must  decide. 

Dunois.  Not  so  !  she  must 

Decide !     Free  hath  she  made  this  realm  of  France, 
And  she  herself  must  freely  give  her  heart. 

Hire.     Here  comes  the  king  ! 


Scene  II. 

Charles,  Agnes  Sorel,  Du  Chatel,  and  Chatillon. 

The  same. 

Chas.     {to  Chatillon)  He  comes !    My  title  he  will 
recognise. 
And  do  me  homage  as  his  sovereign  liege  ? 

Chatil.     Here,  in  his  royal  town  of  Chalons,  Sire, 
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The  duke,  my  master,  will  fall  down  Ijc.'fore  thee. 
—  He  did  ccjiiiiiiand  me,  as  my  lord  and  kin<^, 
To  give  thee  greeting.     He'll  be  here  anon. 

SoKEL.     He  conies !     Hail  beauteous  and  auspicious 

Which  bringeth  j(jy,  and  peace,  and  rec(jncilenient ! 

CiiATiL.       The    duke,    attended    by    two    hundred 
knights. 
Will  hither  come ;  he  at  thy  feet  will  kneel ; 
l-)Ut  he  expecteth  not  that  thou  to  him 
Shouldst  yield  the  cordial  greeting  of  a  kinsman. 

Chas.     I  long  to  clasp  him  to  my  throbbing  heart. 

Chatil.     The  duke  entreats  that  at  this  interview 
No  word  he  spoken  of  the  ancient  strife ! 

Chas.     In  Lethe  be  the  past  for  ever  sunk  ! 
The  smiling  future  now  invites  our  gaze. 

Chatil.     All  who  have  combated  for  Burgundy 
Shall  be  included  in  the  amnesty. 

Chas.     So  shall  my  realm  be  doubled  in  extent ; 

Chatil.     Queen  Isabel,  if  she  consent  thereto, 
Shall  also  be  included  in  the  peace. 

Chas.     She  maketh  w^ar  on  me,  not  I  on  her. 
With  her  alone  it  rests  to  end  our  quarrel. 

Chatil.     Twelve  knights  shall  answer  for  thy  royal 
word. 

Chas.     My  w^ord  is  sacred. 

Chatil.  The  archbishop  shall 

Between  you  break  the  consecrated  Host, 
As  pledge  and  seal  of  cordial  reconcilement. 

Chas.  Let  my  eternal  weal  be  forfeited, 
If  my  hand's  friendly  grasp  belie  my  heart. 
What  other  surety  doth  the  duke  require  ? 

Chatil.     {glancing  at  Du  Chatel)  I  see  one  stand- 
ing here,  whose  presence,  Sire, 
Perchance  might  poison  the  first  inter\^ew. 

[Du  Chatel  retires  in  silence. 

Chas.     Depart,  Du  Chatel,  and  remain  conceal'd 
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Until  the  duke  can  bear  thee  in  his  sight. 

[He  folloius  him  with  his  eye,  then  hastens  after 

and  embraces  him. 

True-hearted  friend  !    Thou  wouldst  far  more  than  this 

Have  done  for  my  repose !  [Exit  Du  Chatel. 

Chatil.     This    instrument    doth    name    the    other 

points. 
Chas.     (to  the  Archbishop)  Let  it  be  settled.     We 
agree  to  all. 
We  count  no  price  too  higli  to  gain  a  friend. 
Go  now,  Dunois,  and  with  a  hundred  knights 
Give  courteous  conduct  to  the  noble  duke. 
Let  the  troops,  garlanded  with  verdant  boughs. 
Receive  their  comrades  with- a  joyous  welcome. 
Be  the  whole  town  arrayed  in  festal  pomp, 
And  let  the  bells,  witli  joyous  peal,  proclaim 
That  France  and  Burgundy  are  reconcil'd. 

[^  Page  enters.     Trumpets  sound. 
Hark  1     "VMiat  importeth  that  loud  trumpet's  call  ? 
Page.     The    Duke    of    Burgundy    hath   stayed   his 
march.  \^Exit. 

Dunois.     Up  !  forth  to  meet  him  ! 

[Exit  vjith  La  Hike  and  Chatillon. 
Chas.     {to    Sorel)    My    Agnes!    thou  dost  weep! 
Even  my  strength 
Doth  almost  fail  me  at  this  interview. 
How  many  victims  liave  been  doom'd  to  fall 
Ere  we  could  meet  in  peace  and  reconcilement ! 
But  eveiy  storm  at  length  suspends  its  rage, 
Day  follows  on  the  murkiest  niglit ;  and  still. 
When  comes  the  hour,  the  latest  fruits  mature ! 

Archb.     (^at  the  windoiv)  The  thronging  crowds  im- 
pede the  duke's  advance ; 
He  scarce  can  free  himself.     They  lift  liim  now 
From  of['  his  horse ,  they  kiss  his  spurs,  his  mantle. 
Chas.     They're  a  good  people,  in  whom  love  flames 
forth 
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As  suddenly  an  wratli.  —  In  how  brief  space 
They  do  for<^<^t  thjit  'Lis  this  very  duk<? 
Who  slew,  in  light,  tlieir  fathers  and  their  sons  ; 
The  moment  swallows  up  the  whole  of  life  ! 
—  lie  tianfpiil,  Sorel  I     E'an  thy  passionate  joy 
Perchance  might  t(j  his  conscience  prove  a  thorn. 
Nothing  should  either  shame  or  grieve  him  here. 


Scene  III. 

The  Duke  of  Burgundy,  Dunois,  La  Hire,  Chatillon, 
and  two  other  Knigltts  of  the  Duke's  train.  The 
Duke  remains  standitig  at  the  door ;  the  King  in- 
clines toward  him ;  Burgundy  immediately  ad- 
varices,  and  in  the  moment  ichen  he  is  ahmt  to  throw 
himself  upon  his  knees,  the  King  receives  him  in 
his  arms. 

Chas.     You  have  surprised  us  —  it  was  our  intent 
To  fetch  you  hither  —  but  your  steeds  are  fleet. 

Burg.     They  bore  me  to  my  duty. 

[He  embraces  Sorel,  and  hisses  her  hrovj. 

With  your  leave ! 
At  Arras,  niece,  it  is  our  privilege. 
And  no  fair  damsel  may  exemption  claim. 

Chas.    Rumour  doth  speak  your  court  the  seat  of  love, 
The  mart  where  all  that's  beautiful  must  tarry. 

Burg.     We  are  a  traffic-loving  people,  Sire ; 
Whate'er  of  costly  earth's  Avide  realms  produce, 
For  show  and  for  enjoyment,  is  displayed 
Upon  our  mart  at  Bruges ;  but  above  all 
There  woman's  beauty  is  preeminent. 

Sorel.     More  precious  far  is  woman's  truth ;  but  it 
Appeareth  not  upon  the  public  mart. 

Chas.     Kinsman,  'tis  rumour'd  to  your  prejudice, 
That  woman's  fairest  vii'tue  you  despise. 
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Burg.     The  heresy  inflicteth  on  itself 
The  heaviest  penalty.     'Tis  well  for  you, 
From  your  own  heart,  my  king,  you  learn'd  betimes 
What  a  wild  life  hath  late  reveal'd  to  me. 

\_ffe  perceives  the  Archbishop,  and  extends  his  hand. 
Most  reverend  minister  of  God  !  your  blessing  ! 
You  still  are  to  be  found  on  duty's  path, 
Wliere  those  must  walk  who  would  encounter  you. 

Arc  HB.     Now  let  my  Master  call  me  when  he  will ; 
My  heart  is  full,  I  can  with  joy  depart. 
Since  that  mine  eyes  have  seen  this  day ! 

Burg,     (to  Sorel)  .      'Tis  said 

That  of  your  precious  stones  you  robb'd  yourself, 
Therefrom  to  forge  'gainst  me  the  tools  of  war  ? 
Bear  you  a  soul  so  martial  ?     Were  you  then 
So  resolute  to  work  my  overthrow  ? 
Well,  now  our  strife  is  over ;  what  was  lost 
Will  in  due  season  all  be  found  again. 
Even  your  jewels  have  return'd  to  you. 
Against  me  to  make  war  they  were  design'd ; 
Receive  them  from  me  as  a  pledge  of  peace. 

[He  receives  a  casket  from  one  of  the  Attendants, 
and  presents  it  to  her  open.     Sorel,  embar- 
rassed, looks  at  the  King. 
Chas.     Eeceive  this  present ;  'tis  a  twofold  pledge 
Of  reconcilement,  and  of  fairest  love. 

Burg,      (placing  a  diamond  rose  in  her  hair)  Why, 
is  it  not  tlie  diadem  of  France  ? 
With  full  as  glad  a  spirit  I  would  place 
The  golden  circle  on  this  lovely  brow. 

[Taking  her  hand  significantly. 
And  count  on  me  if,  at  some  future  time. 
You  should  require  a  friend  ! 

[Agnes  Sorel  hiirsts  into  tears,  and  steps  aside. 
The  King  struggles  with  his  feelings.  TJie  by- 
standers contemplate  the  two  Princes  loith 
emotion. 
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lii;K(;.      {"flf'r  //^^ri/iy  a  round  the  circle ,  throics  hirnntlf 
iiitu  Ihc  KiNo'.s  arms)  O,  luy  king! 
[At  tJiC  same  moment  the  three  Buryundinn  Kni/jhta 
hasten  to  DcNois,  La  Hirk,  and  the  Arch- 
bishop.     They  embrace  each  other.     The  two 
Princes  remain  for  a  time  speechless  in  each 
others  arms. 
I  could  renounce  you  !     I  could  bear  you  hate  ! 
Chas.     Hush  !  hush  !     No  further! 
Burg.  I  this  En^hsh  kincr 

Could  crown !  Swear  fealty  to  tliis  foreigner ! 
And  you,  my  sovereign,  into  ruin  plunge ! 

Chas.     Forget  it !     Everything's  forgiven  now, 
This  single  moment  doth  obliterate  all ! 
'Twas  a  malignant  star  !     A  destiny  ! 

Burg,     (grasps  his  hand)  Believe  me,  Sire,  I'll  make 
amends  for  all. 
Your  bitter  sorrow  I  will  compensate ; 
You  shall  receive  your  kingdom  back  entire, 
A  sohtary  village  shall  not  fail  ! 

Chas.     We  are  united.     Now  I  fear  no  foe. 
Burg.     Trust  me,  it  was  not  with  a  joyous  spirit 
That  I  bore  arms  against  you.     Did  you  know  — 

0  wherefore  sent  you  not  this  messenger  ? 

[Pointiruj  to  SoREL. 

1  must  have  yielded  to  her  gentle  tears. 

—  Henceforth,  since  breast  to  breast  we  have  embraced, 
No  power  of  hell  again  shall  sever  us  ! 
My  erring  course  ends  here.     His  sovereign's  heart 
Is  the  true  resting  place  for  Burgundy. 

Archb.     {steps  between  them)  Ye  are  united,  princes ! 
France  doth  rise 
A  renovated  phoenix  from  its  ashes. 
Th'  auspicious  future  greets  us  with  a  smile, 
The  country's  bleeding  wounds  will  heal  again, 
The  villages,  the  desolated  towns. 
Eise  in  new  splendour  from  their  ruin'd  heaps, 
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The  fields  array  themselves  in  beauteous  green  — 
But  those  who,  victims  of  your  quarrel,  fell, 
The  dead,  rise  not  again  ;  the  bitter  tears, 
Caused  by  your  strife,  remain  for  ever  wept ! 
One  generation  hath  been  doom'd  to  woe. 
On  their  descendants  dawns  a  brighter  day. 
The  gladness  of  the  son  wakes  not  the  sire. 
This  the  dire  fruitage  of  your  brother-strife  ! 
Oh,  princes  !  learn  from  hence  to  pause  with  dread, 
Ere  from  its  scabbard  ye  unsheathe  the  sword. 
The  man  of  power  lets  loose  the  God  of  war, 
But  not,  obedient,  as  from  fields  of  air 
Eeturns  the  falcon  to  the  sportsman's  hand. 
Doth  the  wild  deity  obey  the  call 
Of  mortal  voice ;  nor  will  the  Saviour's  hand 
A  second  time  forth  issue  from  the  clouds. 

Burg.     0  Sire  !  an  angel  walketh  by  your  side, 
—  Where  is  she  ?     Why  do  I  behold  her  not  ? 

Chas.     Where  is  Johanna  ?     Wherefore  faileth  she 
To  grace  the  festival  we  owe  to  her  ? 

Archb.     She  loves  not.  Sire,  the  idless  of  the  court, 
And  when  the  heavenly  mandate  calls  her  not 
•  Forth  to  the  world's  observance,  she  retires, 
And  doth  avoid  the  notice  of  the  crowd  1 
Doubtless,  unless  the  welfare  of  the  realm 
Claims  her  regard,  she  communes  with  her  God, 
For  still  a  blessing  on  her  steps  attends. 
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Scene  IV. 

TJie  same. 

Johanna  enters.     She  is  clad  in  armour,  and  wears  a 
garland  in  her  hair. 

Chas.     Thou  comest  as  a  priestess  deck'd.  Joh.inna, 
To  consecrate  the  union  form'd  by  thee ! 

Burg.     How  dreadful  was  the  maiden  in  the  fight ! 
How  lovely  circled  by  the  beams  of  peace ! 
—  My  word,  Johanna,  have  I  now  fulfill'd  ? 
Art  thou  contented  ?     Have  I  thine  applause  ? 

Johan.     The  greatest  favour  thou  hast  shown  thy- 
self. 
Array'd  in  blessed  light  thou  shinest  now, 
Who  didst  erewhile  with  bloody  ominous  lay, 
Hang  like  a  moon  of  terror  in  the  heavens. 

[Lookviuj  around. 
Many  brave  knights  I  find  assembled  here, 
And  joy's  glad  radiance  beams  in  every  eye ; 
One  mourner,  one  alone,  I  have  encounter'd, 
He  must  conceal  himself,  where  all  rejoice. 

Burg.     And  who  is  conscious  of  such  heavy  guilt, 
That  of  our  favour  he  must  needs  despair  ? 

Johan.     May  he  approach  ?     Oh,  tell  me  that  he 
may, — 
Complete  thy  merit.     Void  the  reconcilement 
That  frees  not  the  whole  heart.     A  drop  of  hate, 
Eemaiuing  in  the  cup 'of  joy,  converts 
The  blessed  draught  to  poison.  — Let  there  be 
No  deed  so  stain'd  with  blood,  that  Burgundy 
Cannot  forgive  it  on  this  day  of  joy ! 

Burg.     Ha !  now  I  understand  ! 

Johan.  And  thou'lt  forgive  ? 

Thou  wilt  indeed  forgive  ?  —  Come  in,  Du  Chatel ! 
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[She  opens  the  door  and  leads  in  Du  Chatel,  who 
remains  standing  at  a  distance. 
The  duke  is  reconciled  to  all  his  foes, 
And  he  is  so  to  thee. 

[Du  Chatel  approaches  a  few  stej)s  nearer,  and 
tries  to  read  the  countenance  of  the  Duke. 

Burg.  What  makest  thou 

Of  me,  Johanna  ?     Know'st  thou  what  thou  askest  ? 

JoHAN.     A   gracious    sovereign  throws  his  portals 
wide, 
Admitting  every  guest,  excluding  none ; 
As  freely  as  the  firmament  the  world, 
So  mercy  must  encircle  friend  and  foe. 
Impartially  the  sun  pours  forth  his  beams 
Through  all  the  regions  of  infinity ; 
The  heaven's  reviving  dew  falls  everywhere, 
And  brings  refreshment  to  each  thirsty  plant ; 
Whate'er  is  good,  and  cometh  from  on  high. 
Is  universal,  and  without  reserve ; 
But  in  the  heart's  recesses  darkness  dwells ! 

Burg.     Oh,  she  can  mould   me  to  her  wish ;  my 
heart 
Is  in  her  forming  hand  like  melted  wax. 
—  Du  Chatel,  I  forgive  thee  —  come,  embrace  me  ! 
Shade  of  my  sire !  oh,  not  with  wrathful  eye 
Behold  me  clasp  the  hand  that  shed  thy  blood. 
Ye  death-gods,  reckon  not  to  my  account, 
That  my  dread  oath  of  vengeance  I  abjure. 
With  you,  in  yon  dear  realm  of  endless  night, 
There  beats  no  human  heart,  and  all  remains 
Eternal,  steadfast,  and  immovable. 
Here  in  the  light  of  day  'tis  otherwise. 
Man,  living,  feeling  man,  is  aye  the  sport 
Of  the  o'ermast'ring  present. 

Chas.     (t.o  Johanna)      Lofty  maid  ! 
Wliat  owe  I  not  to  thee !     How  truly  now 
Hast  thou  fulfill'd  thy  word,  —  how  rapidly 
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Reversed  my  destiny  !     Tlicni  liasL  a}j])eased 
My  friends,  and  in  the  dust  o'erwh'ilm'd  my  foes; 
From  foreif^n  yokes  redeem'd  my  cities.  —  Thou 
Hast  all  achievcid.  —  Speak,  how  can  I  reward  thee? 

.JoiiAN.     Sire,  in  prosperity  be  still  humane, 
As  in  misfortune  thcju  hast  ever  been  ; 
—  And  on  the  height  of  greatness  ne'er  forget 
The  value  of  a  friend  in  times  of  need ; 
Thou  hast  a])proved  it  in  advei-sity. 
Refuse  not  to  tlie  lowest  of  thy  jn'ople 
The  claims  of  justice  and  humanity. 
For  tliy  deliv'rer  from  the  fold  was  call'd. 
Beneath  thy  royal  sceptre,  thou  shalt  gather 
The  realm  entire  of  France.     Thou  shalt  become 
The  root  and  ancestor  of  mighty  kings ; 
Succeeding  monarchs,  in  their  regal  state, 
Shall  those  outshine  who  fill'd  the  throne  before. 
Thy  stock,  in  majesty,  shall  bloom  so  long 
As  it  stands  rooted  in  the  people's  love. 
Pride  only  can  achieve  its  overthrow, 
And  from  the  lowly  station,  whence  to-day 
God  summon'd  thy  deliv'rer,  ruin  dire 
Obscurely  threats  thy  crime-polluted  sons ! 

Burg.     Exalted  maid  !     Possessed  with  sacred  fire  ! 
If  thou  canst  look  into  the  gulf  of  time. 
Speak  also  of  my  race !     Shall  coming  years 
With  ampler  honours  crown  my  princely  line  ? 

JoHAN.     High  as  the  throne,  thou.  Burgundy,  hast 
built 
Thy  seat  of  power,  and  thy  aspiring  heart 
Would  raise  still  higher,  even  to  the  clouds. 
The  lofty  edifice.  —  But  from  on  high 
A  hand  omnipotent  sliall  check  its  rise. 
Fear  thou  not  hence  the  downfall  of  thy  house ! 
Its  glory  in  a  maiden  shall  survive ; 
Upon  her  breast  shall  sceptre-bearing  kings, 
The  people's  shepherds,  bloom.     Their  ample  sway 
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Shall  o'er  two  realms  extend,  they  shall  ordain 
Laws  to  control  the  known  world,  and  the  new. 
Which  God  still  veils  behind  the  pathless  waves. 

CiiAS.     0,  if  the  Spirit  doth  reveal  it,  speak ; 
Shall  this  alliance,  which  we  now  renew. 
In  distant  ages  still  unite  our  sons  ? 

JOHAN.     {after  a  pause)  Sovereigns  and  kings !  dis- 
union shun  with  dread  ! 
Wake  not  contention  from  the  murky  cave 
Where  he  doth  lie  asleep,  for  once  aroused 
He  cannot  soon  be  quell'd  !     He  doth  beget 
An  iron  brood,  a  ruthless  progeny ; 
Wildly  the  sweeping  conflagration  spreads. 
—  Be  satisfied  !     Seek  not  to  question  further ! 
In  the  glad  present  let  your  hearts  rejoice. 
The  future  let  me  shroud  ! 

SoREL.  Exalted  maid ! 

Thou  canst  explore  my  heart,  thou  readest  there 
If  after  worldly  greatness  it  aspires ; 
To  me  too  give  a  joyous  oracle. 

JoiiAN.     Of  empires  only  I  discern  the  doom ; 
In  thine  own  bosom  lies  thy  destiny ! 

DuNOis.     What,  holy  maid,  will  be  thy  destiny? 
Doubtless,  for  thee,  who  art  belov'd  of  Heaven, 
The  fairest  earthly  happiness  shall  bloom. 
For  thou  art  pure  and  holy. 

JoHAN.  Happiness 

Abideth  yonder,  with  our  God,  in  heaven. 

CiiAS.     Thy   fortune  be  henceforth  thy  monarch's 
care ! 
For  I  will  glorify  thy  name  in  France, 
And  the  remotest  age  shall  call  thee  blest. 
Thus  I  fulfil  my  word.  —  Kneel  down  ! 

[He  draws  his  sword  and  touches  her  with  it. 

And  rise 
A  noble  !  I,  thy  monarch,  from  the  dust 
Of  thy  mean  birth  exalt  thee.  —  In  the  grave 
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Thy  fathers  I  (iiinoM«! — thuu  shall  }>ear 

Upon  thy  shield  the;  ileuixle-lis,  and  be 

Of  e(|ual  lineagfi  with  the  best  in  France. 

Only  the  royal  blood  of  Valois  shall 

Be  nobler  than  thine  own  !     The  highest  peer 

Shall  feel  himself  exalted  by  thy  hand ; 

To  wed  thee  nobly,  maid,  shall  be  my  care. 

DuNOis.     (aduanciny)  My  heart  made  choice  of  her 
when  she  was  lowly, 
The  recent  honour  which  encircles  her 
Neither  exalts  her  merit,  nor  my  love. 
Here  iii  my  sovereign's  presence,  and  before 
This  holy  bishop,  maid,  I  tender  thee 
My  hand,  and  take  thee  as  my  princely  wife. 
If  thou  esteem  me  worthy  to  be  thine. 

Chas.     Resistless  maiden  !  wonder  thou  dost  add 
To  wonder !     Yes,  I  now  beheve  that  nought's 
Impossible  to  thee.     Thou  hast  subdued 
This  haughty  heart,  which  still  hath  scoff  d  till  now, 
At  love's  omnipotence. 

Hire,     (^advancing^  If  I  have  read 
Aright  Johanna's  soul,  her  modest  heart's 
Her  fairest  jewel.  —  She  deserveth  well 
The  homage  of  the  great,  but  her  desires 
Soar  not  so  high.  —  She  striveth  not  to  reach 
A  giddy  eminence  ;  an  honest  heart's 
True  love  contents  her,  and  the  quiet  lot 
Wliich  with  this  hand  I  humbly  proffer  her. 

Chas.     Thou  too,  La  Hire  !  two  brave  competitors,  — 
Peers  in  heroic  virtue  and  renown  ! 
—  Wilt  thou,  who  hast  appeased  mine  enemies, 
My  realms  united,  part  my  dearest  friends  ? 
One  only  can  possess  her ;  I  esteem 
Each  to  be  justly  worthy  such  a  prize. 
Speak,  maid  !  thy  heart  alone  must  here  decide. 

SoREL.     The  noble  maiden  is  surprised,  her  cheek 
Is  crimson'd  over  with  a  modest  blush. 
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Let  her  have  leisure  to  consult  her  heart, 

And  in  confiding  friendship  to  unseal 

Her  long-closed  bosom.     Now  the  hour  is  come 

When,  with  a  sister's  love,  I  also  may 

Approach  the  maid  severe,  and  offer  her 

This  silent  faithful  breast.  —  Permit  us  women 

Alone  to  weigh  this  womanly  affair ; 

Do  you  await  the  issue. 

Chas.     {about  to  retire)  Be  it  so ! 

JoHAN.      No,    Sire,   not    so !    the    crimson    on    my 
cheek 
Is  not  the  blush  of  bashful  modesty. 
Nought  have  I  for  this  noble  lady's  ear 
Which  in  this  presence  I  may  not  proclaim. 
The  choice  of  these  brave  knights  much  honours  me, 
But  I  did  not  forsake  my  shepherd-walks, 
To  chase  vain  worldly  splendour,  nor  array 
My  tender  frame  in  panoply  of  war, 
To  twine  the  bridal  garland  in  my  hair. 
Far  other  labour  is  assign'd  to  me. 
Which  a  pure  maiden  can  alone  achieve. 
I  am  the  soldier  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts, 
And  to  no  mortal  maü  can  I  be  wife. 

Archb.     To  be  a  fond  companion  unto  man 
Is  woman  born  —  when  nature  she  obeys. 
Most  wisely  she  fulfils  high  Heaven's  decree ! 
When  his  behest  who  call'd  thee  to  the  field 
Shall  be  accomplish'd,  thou'lt  resign  thine  arms, 
And  once  again  rejoin  the  softer  sex. 
Whose  gentle  nature  thou  dost  now  forego, 
And  which  from  war's  stern  duties  is  exempt. 

JoHAN.     Most  reverend  sir  !  as  yet  I  cannot  say 
What  work  the  Spirit  will  enjoin  on  me. 
But  when  the  time  comes  round,  his  guiding  voice 
Will  not  be  mute,  and  it  I  will  obey. 
Now  he  commands  me  to  complete  my  task, 
My  royal  master's  brow  is  still  uncrowu'd, 
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Still  urmnoiiited  is  IiIh  Hacred  head  ; 

My  soverfM^ii  cannot  yet  ))0  call'd  a  king. 

Chas.     We  arc  advancing  on  tlie  way  to  Rhcirns. 

JoHAN.     Let  us  not  linger,  for  the  enemy 
Is  planning  how  to  intercept  thy  course : 
I  will  conduct  thee  through  the  midst  of  them  ! 

DuNOis.     And  when  thy  holy  mission  is  fulfill'd, 
When  we  in  triumph  shall  have  euter'd  Kheims, 
Wilt  thou  not  then  permit  me,  sacred  maid  — 

JoHAN.     If  Heaven  ordain  that,  from  the  strife  of 
death, 
Crown 'd  with  the  wreath  of  conquest,  I  return, 
My  task  will  be  accomplish'd  —  and  the  maid 
Hath  thenceforth  in  the  palace  nought  to  do. 

Chas.     {taking  her  hand)  It  is  the   Spirit's   voice 
impels  thee  now ; 
Love  in  thy  bosom,  Heaven-inspir'd,  is  mute ; 
'Twill  not  be  ever  so ;  believe  me,  maid  ! 
Our  weapons  will  repose,  and  victory 
Will  by  the  hand  lead  forward  gentle  peace. 
Joy  will  return  again  to  every  breast, 
And  softer  feelings  wake  in  every  heart,— 
They  will  awaken  also  in  thy  breast. 
And  tears  of  gentle  longing  thou  wilt  weep. 
Such  as  thine  eye  hath  never  shed  before ; 
—  This  heart,  which  Heaven  now  occupies  alone. 
Will  fondly  open  to  an  earthly  friend  — 
Thousands  thou  hast  till  now  redeem'd  and  bless'd, 
Thou  wilt  at  length  conclude  by  blessing  one ! 

JoHAN.     Art  weary,  dauphin,  of  the  heavenly  vision, 
That  thou  its  vessel  wouldst  annihilate  ? 
The  holy  maiden,  sent  to  thee  by  God, 
Degrade,  reducing  her  to  common  dust  ? 
Ye  blind  of  heart !     0  ye  of  Little  faith  ! 
God's  glory  shines  around  you ;  to  your  gaze 
He  doth  reveal  his  wonders,  and  ye  see 
Nought  but  a  woman  in  me.     Dare  a  woman 
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In  iron  panoply  array  herself, 

And  boldly  mingle  in  the  strife  of  men  ? 

Woe,  woe  is  me !     If  e'er  my  hand  should  wield 

The  avenging  sword  of  God,  and  my  vain  heart 

Cherish  affection  to  a  mortal  man ! 

'Twere  better  for  me  I  had  ne'er  been  bom ! 

Henceforth  no  more  of  this,  unless  ye  would 

Provoke  the  Spirit's  WTath  who  in  me  dwells ! 

Tlie  eye  of  man,  regarding  me  with  love, 

To  me  is  horror  and  profanity. 

Chas.     Forbear !     It  is  in  vain  to  urge  her  further. 

JoHAN.     Command    the    trumpets   of    the   war   to 
sound  ! 
This  stillness  doth  perplex  and  harass  me; 
An  inward  impulse  drives  me  from  repose. 
It  still  impels  me  to  achieve  my  work. 
And  sternly  beckons  me  to  meet  my  doom. 


Scene  V. 

A  Knight,  entering  hastily. 

Chas.     What  tidings  ?     Speak  ! 
Knight.  The  foe  has  crossed  the  Marne, 

And  marshalleth  his  army  for  the  fight. 

JoHAN.     (inspired)  Battle   and  tumult !     Now   my 
soul  is  free. 
Arm,  warriors,  arm !  while  I  prepare  the  troops. 

[She  goes  out. 
Chas.     Follow,  La   Hire !     E'en   at    the   gates    of 
Rheims 
They  will  compel  us  to  dispute  the  crown  ! 

DuNOis.     No  genuine  courage  prompts  them.     This 
essay 
Is  the  last  effort  of  enraged  despair. 
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(Jhas.      I  do  \i()l  urgo  you,  duke.      To-day's  the  time 
To  coinpciusate  the  errors  of  t}ie  past. 
HuKG.     You  shall  be  satisfied  with  me. 
Chas.  Myself 

Will  march  before  you  on  the  path  of  fame ; 
Here,  with  my  royal  town  of  Klieims  in  view, 
I'll  fight,  and  gallantly  achieve  the  crown. 
Thy  knight,  my  Agnes,  bids  thee  now  farewell ! 

Agnes,     (emhracimf  him)  I  do  not  weep,  I  do  not 
tremble  for  thee ; 
My  faith,  unshaken,  cleaveth  unto  God ! 
Heaven,  were  we  doom'd  to  failure,  had  not  given 
So  many  gracious  pledges  of  success ! 
My  heart  doth  whisper  me  that,  victory-crown'd, 
In  conquer'd  Rheims,  I  shall  embrace  my  king. 

[^Trumpets  sound  with  a  spirited  tone,  and,  while 
the  scene  is  changing,  pass  into  a  wild  martial 
strain.  When  the  scene  opens,  the  orchestra 
joins  in,  accompanied  by  warlike  instruments 
behind  the  scene. 


Scene  VI. 

The  scene  changes  to  an  open  country,  skirted  with  trees. 
During  the  music,  soldiers  are  seen  retreating  has- 
tily across  the  background. 

Talbot,  leaning   on    Fastolfe,  and   accompanied   by 
soldiers.     Soon  after,  Lionel. 

Talbot.     Here  lay  me  down,  beneath  these  trees, 
and  then 
Betake  you  back,  with  speed,  unto  the  fight ; 
I  need  no  aid  to  die. 

Fast.  0  woful  day !  [Lionel  enters. 

Behold  what  sight  awaits  you,  Lionel ! 
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Here  lies  our  general,  wounded  unto  death. 

Lionel.     Now,  God  forbid  !     My  noble  lord,  arise ! 
No  moment  this  to  falter  and  to  sink. 
Yield  not  to  death.     By  your  all-powerful  will, 
Command  your  ebbing  spirit  still  to  live. 

Talbot.     In  vain !     The  day  of  destiny  is  come, 
Which  will  o'erthrow  the  English  power  in  France. 
In  desperate  combat  I  have  vainly  risk'd 
The  remnant  of  our  force  to  ward  it  off. 
Struck  by  the  thunderbolt  I  prostrate  lie. 
Never  to  rise  again.  —  Rheims  now  is  lost. 
Hasten  to  succour  Paris ! 

Lionel.     Paris  is  with  the  dauphin  reconcil'd ; 
A  courier  even  now  hath  brought  the  news. 

Talbot,     {tearing  oß  his  bandages)  Then  freely  flow, 
ye  currents  of  my  blood. 
For  Talbot  now  is  weary  of  the  sun  ' 

Lionel.     I  may  no  longer  tarry  :  Fastolfe,  haste  ! 
Convey  our  leader  to  a  place  of  safety. 
No  longer  now  can  we  maintain  this  post : 
Our  flying  troops  disperse  on  every  side, 
On,  with  resistless  might,  the  Maiden  comes. 

Talbot.     Folly,  thou  conquerest,  and  I  must  yield ! 
Against  stupidity  the  very  gods 
Themselves  contend  in  vain.     Exalted  reason. 
Resplendent  daughter  of  the  head  divine. 
Wise  foundress  of  the  system  of  the  world, 
Guide  of  the  stars,  who  art  thou  then,  if  thou. 
Bound  to  the  tail  of  folly's  uncurb'd  steed. 
Must,  vainly  shrieking,  with  the  drunken  crowd, 
Eyes  open,  plunge  down  headlong  in  the  abyss. 
Accurs'd,  who  striveth  after  noble  ends, 
And  with  deliberate  wisdom  forms  his  plans ! 
To  the  fool-king  belongs  the  world  — 

Lionel.  My  lord, 

But  for  a  few  brief  moments  can  you  live  — 
Think  of  your  Maker  1 
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Talhot.  Had  we,  like  brave  men, 

Been  varKiuished  by  Üut  brave,  we  might,  indeed, 
Console  ourselves  that  'twas  the  common  lot ; 
For  fickle  Fortune  aye  n.'volvcis  her  wheel. 
But  to  be  ballled  by  such  jugghng  arts ! 
Deserv'd  our  earnest  and  laborious  life 
Not  a  more  earnest  issue  ? 

Lionel,     (^exteruh  his  hand  to  him)  Fare  you  well ! 
The  debt  of  honest  tears  I  will  discharge 
After  the  battle  —  if  I  then  survive. 
Now  Fate  doth  call  me  hence,  where  on  the  field 
Her  web  she  weaveth,  and  dispenseth  doom. 
We  in  another  world  shall  meet  again  ; 
For  our  long  friendship,  this  a  brief  farewell.         [Exit. 

Talbot.     Soon  is  the  struggle  past,  and  to  the  earth, 
To  the  eternal  sun,  I  render  back 
These  atoms,  join'd  in  me  for  pain  and  pleasure. 
And  of  the  mighty  Talbot,  who  the  world 
Fill'd  with  his  martial  glory,  there  remains 
Nought  save  a  modicum  of  senseless  dust. 
—  Such  is  the  end  of  man  !  —  the  only  spoil 
We  carry  with  us  from  life's  battle-field 
Is  but  an  insight  into  nothingness, 
And  utter  scorn  of  all  which  once  appear'd 
To  us  exalted  and  desii-able.  — 


Scene   VIT. 

Charles,  Burgundy,  Dunois,  Du  Chatel,  and 

Soldiers. 

Burg.     The  trench  is  storm'd  ! 
Dunois.  The  victory  is  ours  1 

Chas.     {perceiving  Talbot)  Look  !     Who  is  he,  who 
yonder  of  the  sun 
T^keth  reluctant,  sorrowful  farewell  ? 


1 
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His  armour  indicates  no  common  man ; 
Go,  succour  him,  if  aid  may  yet  avail. 

[^Soldiers  of  the  King's  retinue  step  forvjard. 

Fast.    Back  !   Stand  apart !  Respect  the  mighty  dead, 
Whom  ye,  in  life,  ne'er  ventur'd  to  approach  1 

Burg.     What  do  I  see.  Lord  Talbot  in  his  blood ! 
\^He  approaches   him.      Talbot  gazes  fixedly  at 
him  and  dies. 

Fast.     Traitor,  avaunt !     Let  not  the  sight  of  thee 
Poison  the  dying  hero's  parting  glance. 

DuNOis.     Resistless  hero  !     Dread-inspiring  Talbot ! 
Does  such  a  narrow  space  suffice  thee  now. 
And  this  vast  kingdom  could  not  satisfy 
The  large  ambition  of  thy  giant  soul ! 
—  Now  first  I  can  salute  you.  Sire,  as  king : 
The  diadem  but  totter'd  on  your  brow. 
While  yet  a  spirit  tenanted  this  clay. 

Chas.     (after  contemplating  the  body  in  silence)  A 
higher  power  hath  vanquish'd  him,  not  we ! 
He  lies  upon  the  soil  of  France,  as  lies 
The  hero  on  the  shield  he  would  not  quit. 
Well,  peace  be  with  his  ashes  !     Bear  him  hence ! 

[Soldiers  take  up  the  body  and  carry  it  away. 
Here,  in  the  heart  of  France,  where  his  career 
Of  conquest  ended,  let  his  rehques  lie ! 
So  far  no  hostile  sword  attain'd  before. 
A  fitting  tomb  shall  memorise  his  name ; 
His  epitaph  the  spot  whereon  he  fell. 

Fast,     (yielding  his  svjord)  I  am  your  prisoner,  sir. 

Chas.     {returning  his  siuord)  Not  so  !     Rude  war 
Respects  each  pious  office ;  you  are  free 
To  render  the  last  honours  to  the  dead. 
Go  now.  Du  Chatel,  —  still  my  Agnes  trembles  — 
Hasten  to  snatch  her  from  anxiety  — 
Bring  her  the  tidings  of  our  victory. 
And  usher  her  in  triumph  into  Rheims ! 

[Exit  Du  Chatel. 
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SCKNE    VTII. 
The  same.     La  Hi  RE. 

DuNOis.     La  Hire,  where  is  the  Maiden  ? 

Hike.  That  I  ask 

Of  you ;  I  left  lier  fighting  hy  your  side. 

DuNOis.     I  thought  she  was  protected  hy  your  arm, 
When  I  departed  to  assist  the  king. 

Burg.     Not  long  ago  I  saw  her  hanner  wave 
Amid  the  thickest  of  the  hostile  ranks. 

DuNOis.     Alas!  where  is  she  ?     Evil  I  forebode  ! 
Come,  let  us  haste  to  rescue  her.  —  I  fear 
Her  daring  soul  hath  led  her  on  too  far ; 
Alone,  she  combats  in  the  midst  of  foes, 
And  without  succour  yieldeth  to  the  crowd. 

Chas.     Haste  to  her  rescue  1 

Hire.  Come  I 

Burg.  We  follow  all ! 

[Exit.     They  retire  in  haste. 

A  deserted  part  of  the  hattle-field.  In  the  distance  are 
seen  the  towers  of  Rheims  illumined  hy  the  sun. 

Scene  IX. 

A  Knight  in  black  armour,  with  closed  visor.  Johanna 
follows  him  to  the  front  of  the  stage,  where  he  stops 
and  awaits  her. 

JoHAN.     Deluder  !  now  I  see  thy  stratagem  ! 
Thou  hast  deceitfully,  through  seeming  flight, 
Allur'd  me  from  the  battle,  doom  and  death 
Averting  thus  from  many  a  British  head. 
Destruction  now  doth  overtake  thvself. 
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Knight.     Why  dost  thou  follow  after  me  and  track 
My  steps  with  quenchless  rage  ?     I  am  not  doora'd 
To  perish  by  thy  hand. 

JoHAN.  Deep  in  my  soul 

I  hate  thee  as  the  night,  which  is  thy  colour 
To  blot  thee  out  from  the  fair  hght  of  day ; 
An  irresistible  desire  impels  me. 
Who  art  thou  ?     Raise  thy  visor.  —  I  had  said 
That  thou  wert  Talbot,  had  I  not  myself 
Seen  warlike  Talbot  in  the  battle  fall. 

Knight.     Is  the  divining  Spirit  mute  in  thee  ? 

JoHAN.     His   voice    speaks   loudly    in    my   Spirit's 
depths 
The  near  approach  of  woe. 

Black  Knight.  Johanna  D'Arc  ! 

Borne  on  the  wings  of  conquest,  thou  hast  reach'd 
The  gates  of  Rheims.     Let  thy  achiev'd  renown 
Content  thee.     Fortune,  like  thy  slave,  till  now 
Hath  follow'd  thee ;  dismiss  her,  ere  in  wrath 
She  free  herself ;  fidelity  she  hates ; 
She  serveth  none  with  constancy  till  death. 

JoHAN.     Why  check  me  in  the  midst  of  my  career  ? 
Wliy  bid  me  falter  and  forsake  my  work  ? 
I  will  complete  it,  and  fulfil  my  vow ! 

Knight.     Nothing  can  thee,  thou  mighty  one,  with- 
stand. 
In  battle  thou  art  aye  invincible. 

—  But  henceforth  shun  the  fight ;  attend  my  warning  ! 
JOHAN.     Not  from  my  hand  will  I  resign  this  sword 

Till  haughty  England's  prostrate  in  the  dust. 

Knight.     Behold !    there  Rheims  ariseth  with  its 
towers. 
The  goal  and  end  of  thy  career.  —  Thou  seest 
The  lofty  minster's  sun-illumin'd  dome ; 
Thou  in  triumphal  pomp  wouldst  enter  there, 
Thy  monarch  crown,  and  ratify  thy  vow. 

—  Enter  not  there  !     Return  !     Attend  my  warning ! 
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JoHAN.      What   art   thou,   doublotonj^ii'd,  deceitful 
Ixiiijg, 
Who  wouldsl  imwildcr  and  a)»])al  me  ?     »Speak  ! 
By  what  authority  dost  thou  pre.surue 
To  greet  me  witli  fallacious  oracles  ? 

^The  Black  Knight  is  about  to  depart,  she  steps 
in  his  way. 
No,  thou  shalt  speak,  or  perish  by  my  hand ! 

[SIlc  endeavours  to  strike  him. 
Black  Knight,      (touches  her  with  his  handy  she 
remains  motionless) 
Slay  what  is  mortal ! 

\_I)arkness,  thunder  and  lightning.     TJie  Knight 
sinks  into  the  earth. 
JoHAN.     {stands    at  first   in   amazement,   hut   soon 
recovers  herself) 
'Twas  nothing  living.     'Twas  a  base  delusion, 
An  instrument  of  hell,  a  juggling  fiend. 
Uprisen  hither  from  the  fiery  pool 
To  shake  and  terrify  my  steadfast  heart. 
Wielding  the  sword  of  God,  whom  should  I  fear  ? 
I  will  triumphantly  achieve  my  work. 
My  courage  should  not  waver,  should  not  fail, 
Were  hell  itself  to  champion  me  to  fight ! 

[She  is  about  to  depart. 


Scene   X. 

Lionel,  Johanna. 

Lionel.     Accursed  one,  prepare  thee  for  the  fight ! 
—  Not  both  of  us  shall  quit  this  field  ahve. 
Thou  hast  destroy'd  the  bravest  of  our  host : 
The  noble  Talbot  hath  his  mighty  soul 
Breathed  forth  upon  my  bosom.  —  I'll  avenge 
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The  hero,  or  participate  his  doom. 

And    wouldst    thou    know    who    brings    thee    glory 

now, 
Whether  he  live  or  die,  —  I'm  Lionel, 
The  sole  survivor  of  the  Enghsh  chiefs. 
And  still  unconquer'd  is  this  valiant  arm. 

[Ife  rushes  tcpon  her ;  after  a  short  combat  she 
strikes  the  svjord  out  of  his  hand. 
Perfidious  fortune ! 

\_He  wrestles  with  her.     Johanna  seizes  him  by  the 
crest  and  tears  open  his  helmet ;  his  face  is 
thus  exposed ;  at  the  same  time  she  draws  her 
sword  loith  her  right  hand. 
JOHAN.  Suffer  what  thou  soughtest ! 

The  Virgin  sacrifices  thee  through  me ! 

\^Ät  this  moment  she  gazes  in  his  face.     His  aspect 
softens  her,  she  remains  motionless  and  slowly 
lets  her  arm  sink. 
Lionel.  •   Wliy  hnger,  why  withhold  the  stroke  of 
death  ? 
My  glory  thou  hast  taken  —  take  my  life  ! 
I  want  no  mercy,  I  am  in  thy  power. 

\ßhe  makes  him  a  sign  with  her  hand  to  fly. 
How !  shall  I  fly,  and  owe  my  life  to  thee  ? 
No,  I  would  rather  die ! 

JoHAN.     {with  averted  face^  I  will  not  know 
That  ever  thou  didst  owe  thy  Hfe  to  me. 

Lionel.     I  hate  alike  thee  and  thy  proffer'd  gift. 
I  want  no  mercy  —  kill  thine  enemy. 
Who  loathes  and  would  have  slain  thee. 

Jon  AN.  Slay  me  then, 

And  fly! 

Lionel.     Ha  !     What  is  this  ? 
JoHAN.     {hiding  her  face)        Woe's  me  ! 
Lionel,     (approaching  her)  'Tis  said 

Thou  killest  all  the  English  whom  tliy  sword 
Subdues  in  battles  —  why  spare  me  alone  ? 
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JoHAN.  (raisea  her  sword  with  a  rapi/l  movement, 
as  if  to  strike  him,  hut  Lets  it  fall  quickly 
when  she  gazes  on  his  face) 

0  Holy  Virgin  ! 

Lionel.         Wherefore  namest  thou 
The  Holy  Virgin  !  she  knows  nought  of  thee  ; 
Heaven  hath  no  part  in  thee. 

JoiiAN.      {in  the  greatest  anxiety)  What  have  I  done  ! 
Alas  !  I've  hroke  my  vow  ! 

[^She  wrings  her  hands  in  despair. 
Lionel,     {looks  at  her  with  sympathy  and  approaches 
her)  Unhappy  maid ! 

1  pity  thee  !     Thy  sorrow  touches  me ; 
Thou  hast  shown  mercy  unto  me  alone, 
My  hatred  yielded  unto  sympathy ! 

—  Who  art  thou,  and  whence  comest  thou  ? 

JoHAN.  Away ! 

Lionel.     Thy  youth,  thy  beauty,  move  my  soul  to 
pity! 
Thy  Iqok  sinks  in  my  heart.     I  fain  would  save  thee  — 
How  may  I  do  so  ?  tell  me.     Come  !  oh  come  ! 
Eenounce   this    fearful    league  —  throw    down    these 
arms ! 
JoHAN.     I  am  unworthy  now  to  carry  them ! 
Lionel.      Then   throw    them    from    thee  —  quick  ! 

come,  follow  me ! 
Johan.     (with  horror^  How  !  follow  thee  ! 
Lionel.     Thou  mayst  be  saved.     Oh,  come ! 
I  will  dehver  thee,  but  linger  not. 
Strange  sorrow  for  thy  sake  doth  seize  my  heart, 
Unspeakable  desire  to  rescue  thee  — 

[He  seizes  her  arm. 
JoHAN.     The  Bastard  comes  1    'Tis  they  !   They  seek 
for  me. 
If  they  should  find  thee  — 

Lionel.  I'll  defend  thee,  maid  ! 

Johan.     I  die  if  thou  shouldst  perish  by  their  hands ! 
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Lionel.     Am  I  then  dear  to  thee  ? 

JoHAN.  Ye  heavenly  powers  ! 

Lionel.     Shall    I    again   behold  thee  —  hear   from 
thee  ? 

JoHAN.     No  !  never  ! 

Lionel.  Thus  this  sword  I  seize,  in  pledge 

That  I  again  behold  thee !  [He  snatches  her  sword. 

JoHAN.  Madman,  hold ! 

Thou  darest  ? 

Lionel.      Now  I  yield  to  force  —  again 
I'll  see  thee !  [He  retires. 


Scene  XL 

Johanna,  Dunois,  La  Hire. 

Hire.     It  is  she  !     The  Maiden  lives  ! 
Dunois.     Fear  not,  Johanna  !  friends  are  at  thy  side. 
Hire.     Is  not  that  Lionel  who  yonder  flies  ? 
Dunois.     Let  him  escape !     Maiden,  the  righteous 
cause 
Hath  triumph'd  now.     Rheims  opens  wide  its  gates ; 
The  joyous  crowds  pour  forth  to  meet  their  king.  — 
Hire.     What  ails  the  Maiden  ?     She  grows  pale  — 
she  sinks ! 

[Johanna  grows  dizzy,  and  is  about  to  fall. 
Dunois.     She's  wounded  —  rend  her  breastplate  — 
'tis  her  arm ! 
The  wound  is  not  severe. 

Hire.  Her  blood  doth  flow. 

JoHAN.     Oh  that  my  life  would  stream  forth  with 
my  blood ! 

[She  lies  senseless  in  La  Hire's  arms. 
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ACT    IV. 

A  luiU  (uloriud  (Ih  for  a  fcHlival ;  the  coUcmnH  are  hung 
with  garlands  ;  hehirul  the  scene  flutes  and  hautboys. 

Scene  I. 

JOHAN.     Hushed  is  the  din  of  arms,  war's  storms 
subside, 
Glad  soDg  and  dance  succeed  the  bloody  fray, 
Through  all  the  streets  joy  echoes  far  and  wide, 
Altar  and  church  are  deck'd  in  rich  array, 
Triumphal  arches  rise  in  vernal  pride. 
Wreaths  round  the  columns  wind  their  flower)^  way, 
Wide  Rheims  cannot  contain  the  mighty  throng. 
Which  to  the  joyous  pageant  rolls  along. 

One  thought  alone  doth  every  heart  possess, 
One  rapt'rous  feehng  o'er  each  breast  preside. 
And  those  to-day  are  hnk'd  in  happiness 
Wliom  bloody  hatred  did  erewhile  divide. 
All  who  themselves  of  Gallic  race  confess 
The  name  of  Frenchman  own  with  conscious  pride, 
France  sees  the  splendour  of  her  ancient  crown, 
And  to  her  monarch's  son  bows  humbly  down. 

Yet  I,  the  author  of  this  wild  delight, 
The  joy,  myself  created,  cannot  share ; 
My  heart  is  chang'd,  in  sad  and  dreary  plight 
It  flies  the  festive  pageant  in  despair ; 
Still  to  the  British  camp  it  taketh  flight. 
Against  my  will  my  gaze  still  wanders  there, 
And  from  the  throng  I  steal,  with  grief  oppress'd. 
To  hide  the  guilt  which  weighs  upon  my  breast. 

What !  I  permit  a  human  form 
To  haunt  my  bosom's  sacred  cell  ? 
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And  there,  where  heavenly  radiance  shone, 
Doth  earthly  love  presume  to  dwell  ? 
The  saviour  of  my  country,  I, 
The  warrior  of  God  most  high, 
Burn  for  my  country's  foeman  ?    Dare  I  name 
Heaven's  holy  light,  nor  feel  o'erwhelm'd  with  shame  ? 
[Hie  music  behind  the  scene  passes  into  a  soft  and 
moving  melody. 

Woe  is  me  !     Those  melting  tones ! 
They  distract  my  'wilder'd  brain ! 
Every  note,  his  voice  recalling, 
Conjures  up  his  form  again ! 

Would  that  spears  were  whizzing  round ! 
Would  that  battle's  thunder  roar'd  ! 
'Midst  the  wild  tumultuous  sound 
My  former  strength  were  then  restored. 

These  sweet  tones,  these  melting  voices, 
With  seductive  powers  are  fraught ! 
They  dissolve,  in  gentle  longing. 
Every  feehng,  every  thought. 
Waking  tears  of  plaintive  sadness ! 

[After  a  pause,  with  more  energy. 
Should  I  have  kill'd  him  ?     Could  I,  when  I  gazed 
Upon  his  face  ?     Kill'd  him  ?     Oh,  rather  far 
Would  I  have  turn'd  my  weapon  'gainst  myself  ! 
And  am  I  culpable  because  humane  ? 
Is  pity  sinful  ?  —  Pity  !     Didst  thou  hear 
The  voice  of  pity  and  humanity, 
When  others  fell  the  victims  of  thy  sword  ? 
Why  was  she  silent  when  the  gentle  youth 
From  Wales  entreated  thee  to  spare  his  life  ? 
0,  cunning  heart !     Thou  liest  before  high  Heaven  ; 
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It  is  not  pity's  voice  iirij)elH  thoci  now  ! 
—  Why  wjis  I  (looin'd  t(j  hjok  into  his  c;ye« ! 
To  mark  his  iiuble  features !     Witli  that  glance, 
Thy  crime,  thy  wcx;  commenc'd.     Unhappy  one  ! 
A  sightless  instnniKait  thy  God  demands, 
l^lindly  thou  must  acconjplish  his  behest ! 
When  thou  didst  see,  (Jod's  shield  ahandon'd  thee, 
And  the  dire  snares  of  hell  around  thee  press'd  ! 

[^Flutes  are  again  heard,  arid  site  subsides  into  a 
quiet  melancholy. 

Harmless  staff!     Oh,  that  I  ne'er 

Had  for  the  sword  abandon'd  thee ! 

Had  voices  never  reached  mine  ear, 

From  thy  branches,  sacred  tree ! 

High  Queen  of  Heaven !     Oh,  would  that  thou 

Hadst  ne'er  reveal'd  thyself  to  me ! 

Take  back  —  I  dare  not  claim  it  now  — 

Take  back  thy  crown,  'tis  not  for  me  ! 

I  saw  the  heavens  open  wide, 
I  gazed  upon  that  face  of  love ! 
Yet  here  on  earth  my  hopes  abide, 
They  do  not  dwell  in  heaven  above ! 
Why,  Holy  One,  on  me  impose 
This  dread  vocation  ?     Could  I  steel. 
And  to  each  soft  emotion  close. 
This  heart,  by  nature  form'd  to  feel  ? 

Would'st  thou -proclaim  thy  high  command, 
Make  choice  of  those  who,  free  from  sin. 
In  thy  eternal  mansions  stand ; 
Send  forth  thy  flaming  cherubim  ! 
Immortal  ones,  thy  law  they  keep, 
They  do  not  feel,  they  do  not  weep ! 
Choose  not  a  tender  woman's  aid, 
Not  the  frail  soul  of  shepherd  maid! 
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Was  I  concern'd  with  warlike  things, 
With  battles  or  the  strife  of  kings  ? 
In  innocence  I  led  my  sheep 
Adown  the  mountain's  silent  steep ; 
But  thou  didst  send  me  into  life, 
'Midst  princely  halls  and  scenes  of  strife, 
To  lose  my  spirit's  tender  bloom : 
Alas,  I  did  not  seek  my  doom ! 


Scene   II. 

Agnes  Sorel,  Johanna. 

SoREL.  (^advances  joyfully.  When  she  perceives 
Johanna,  s/ic  hastens  to  her  and  falls  upon 
her  neck  ;  then  suddenly  recollecting  herself, 
she  relinquishes  her  hold,  and  falls  down 
hefore  her') 

No  !  no  !  not  so  !     Before  thee  in  the  dust  — 

JoHAN.     {trying  to  raise  her)  Arise  !     Thou  dost  for- 
get thyself  and  me. 
SoREL.     Forbid  me  not !  'tis  the  excess  of  joy 

Wliich  throws  me  at  thy  feet  —  I  must  pour  forth 

My  o'ercharged  heart  in  gi-atitude  to  God ; 

I  worship  the  Invisible  in  thee. 

Thou  art  the  angel  who  hast  led  my  lord 

To  Rheims,  to  crown  him  with  the  royal  crown. 

What  I  ne'er  dreamed  to  see,  is  realised ! 

The  coronation-march  will  soon  set  forth  ; 

Array'd  in  festal  pomp,  the  monarch  stands; 

Assembled  are  the  nobles  of  the  realm. 

The  mighty  peers,  to  bear  the  insignia ; 

To  the  cathedral  rolls  the  billowy  crowd ; 

Glad  songs  resound,  the  bells  unite  their  peal ; 

Oh,  this  excess  of  joy  I  cannot  bear ! 
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[Johanna  gently  raises  her.    Agnes  Sorel  pauses 
a   moment  J   and   surveys   t^oe    Maiden    more 
narrovdy. 
Yet  thou  reinainest  evoT  grave  and  stern  ; 
Thou  canst  create  dehght,  yet  share  it  not. 
Thy  heart  is  cold,  thou  feelest  not  our  joy, 
Tliou  hast  beheld  tlie  glories  of  the  skies ; 
No  eartlily  interest  moveth  thy  pure  breast. 

[Johanna  seizes  leer  haiul  passionately,  hut  soon 
lets  it  fall  again. 
Oh,  couldst  thou  own  a  woman's  feeling  heart  I 
Put  off  this  armour,  war  is  over  now. 
Confess  thy  union  with  the  softer  sex  ! 
My  loving  heart  shrinks  timidly  from  thee, 
While  thus  thou  wearest  Pallas'  brow  severe. 
JoHAN.     What  wouldst  thou  have  me  do  ? 
Sorel.  Unarm  thyself ! 

Put  off  this  coat  of  mail !     The  god  of  love 
Fears  to  approach  a  bosom  clad  in  steel. 
Oh,  be  a  woman,  thou  wilt  feel  his  power ! 

JoHAN.     What,  now  unarm  myself  ?     'Midst  battle's 
roar 
I'll  bare  my  bosom  to  the  stroke  of  death ! 
Not  now  !  —  Would  that  a  sevenfold  wall  of  brass 
Could  hide  me  from  your  revels,  from  myself ! 

Sorel.     Thou'rt  loved  by  Count  Dunois.    His  noble 
heart, 
Which  virtue  and  renown  alone  inspire, 
With  pure  and  holy  passion  glows  for  thee. 
Oh,  it  is  sweet  to  know  oneself  belov'd 
By  such  a  hero  —  sweeter  still  to  love  him  ! 

[Johanna  turns  away  with  aversion. 
Thou  batest  him  ?  —  no,  no,  thou  only  canst 
Not  love  him  :  —  how  could  hatred  stir  thy  breast ! 
Those  who  would  tear  us  from  the  one  we  love. 
We  hate  alone ;  but  none  can  claim  thy  love. 
Thy  heart  is  tranquil  —  if  it  could  but  feel  — 
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JoHAN.     Oh,  pity  me  !     Lament  my  hapless  fate ! 

SoREL.     What  can  be  wanting  to  complete  thy  joy  ? 
Thou  hast  fulfill'd  thy  promise,  France  is  free. 
To  Rheims,  in  triumph,  thou  hast  led  the  king, 
Thy  mighty  deeds  have  gain'd  tliee  high  renown, 
A  happy  people  praise  and  worship  thee ; 
Tliy  name,  the  honour'd  theme  of  every  tongue ; 
Thou  art  the  goddess  of  this  festival ; 
The  monarch,  with  his  crown  and  regal  state, 
Shines  not  with  greater  majesty  than  thou  ! 

JoHAN.     Oh,  could  I  hide  me  in  the  depths  of  earth ! 

SoREL.     Why  this  emotion  ?     Whence  this  strange 
distress  ? 
Who  may  to-day  look  up  without  a  fear. 
If  thou  dost  cast  thine  eyes  upon  the  gi-ound ! 
It  is  for  me  to  blush,  me,  who  near  thee 
Feel  all  my  littleness  ;  I  cannot  reach 
Thy  lofty  virtue,  thy  heroic  strength  ! 
For  —  all  my  weakness  shall  I  own  to  thee  ? 
Not  the  renown  of  France,  my  fatherland, 
Not  the  new  splendour  of  the  monarch's  crown. 
Not  the  triumphant  gladness  of  the  crowds, 
Engage  this  woman's  heart.     Otte  only  form 
Is  in  its  depths  enshrin'd ;  it  hath  not  room 
For  any  feeling  save  for  one  alone : 
He  is  the  idol,  him  the  people  bless. 
Him  they  extol,  for  him  they  strew  these  flowers. 
And  he  is  mine,  he  is  my  own  true  love ! 

JoHAN.     Oh,    thou    art    happy !    thou    art    bless'd 
indeed ! 
Thou  lovest  where  all  love.     Thou  mayst,  unblamed, 
Pour  forth  thy  rapture,  and  thine  inmost  heart 
Fearless  discover  to  the  gaze  of  man ! 
Thy  country's  triumph  is  thy  lover's  too. 
The  vast,  innumerable  multitudes. 
Who,  rolhng  onward,  crowd  within  these  walls, 
Participate  thy  joy,  they  hallow  it ; 
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Theo  thoy  saluto,  for  theo  tlioy  twine  the  wreath, 
Thou  art  a  portion  of  tlie  general  joy  ; 
Thou  lovest  the  all-ins|)iring  soul,  the  Hun, 
And  what  thou  seest  i.s  thy  lover's  glory  I 

SouEL.     (Jailing  on  her  neck )  Thou  dost  delight  me, 
thou  canst  read  my  heart ! 
I  did  thee  wrong,  thou  knowest  what  love  is. 
Thou  tell'st  my  feelings  with  a  voice  of  power. 
My  heart  forgets  its  fear  and  its  reserve. 
And  seeks  confidingly  to  blend  with  thine  — 

JoHAN.      {tearing  herself  from  her  with  violence) 
Forsake  me  !    Turn  away  !    Do  not  pollute 
Thyself  by  longer  intercourse  with  me ! 
Be  happy  !  go  —  and  in  the  deepest  night 
Leave  me  to  hide  my  infamy,  my  woe ! 

SoREL.     Thou  frighten 'st  me,  I  understand  thee  not, 
I  ne'er  have  understood  thee  —  for  from  me 
Thy  dark  mysterious  being  was  still  veil'd. 
Who  may  divine  what  thus  disturbs  thy  heart, 
Thus  terrifies  thy  pure  and  sacred  soul ! 

JoHAN.     Thou  art  the  pure,  the  holy  one !     Couldst 
thou 
Behold  mine  inmost  heart,  thou,  shuddering, 
Wouldst  fly  the  traitoress,  the  enemy ! 


Scene  IIL 

DuNOis,  Du  Chatel,  and  La  Hire,  with  the  Banner  of 

Johanna. 

DuNOis.     Johanna,  thee  we  seek.     All  is  prepared  ; 
The  king  hath  sent  us,  'tis  his  royal  will 
That  thou  before  him  shouldst  thy  banner  bear ; 
The  company  of  princes  thou  shalt  join. 
And  march  immediately  before  the  king : 
For  he  doth  not  deny  it,  and  the  world 
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Shall  witness,  Maiden,  that  to  thee  alone 
He  doth  ascribe  the  honour  of  this  day. 

Hire.     Here  is  the  banner.     Take  it,  noble  Maiden  ! 
Thou'rt  stayed  for  by  the  princes  and  the  people. 

JOHAN.     I  march  before  him  ?     I  the  banner  bear  ? 

DuNOis.     Whom  else  would  it  become  ?    What  other 
hand 
Is  pure  enough  to  bear  the  sacred  ensign ! 
Amid  the  battle  thou  hast  waved  it  oft ; 
To  gi'ace  our  glad  procession  bear  it  now. 

[La  Hire  presents  the  banner  to  her,  she  draws 
hack,  shuddering. 

JOHAN.     Away  !  away  ! 

Hire.  How  !     Art  thou  terrified 

At  thine  own  banner,  Maiden  ?  —  look  at  it ! 

[He  displays  the  banner. 
It  is  the  same  thou  didst  in  conquest  wave. 
Imaged  upon  it  is  the  Queen  of  Heaven, 
Floating  in  glory  o'er  this  earthly  ball ; 
For  so  the  Holy  Mother  show'd  it  thee. 

JoHAN.     {gazing  upon  it  with  horror)  'Tis  she  her- 
self !  so  she  appear'd  to  me. 
See,  how  she  looks  at  me  and  knits  her  brow, 
And  anger  flashes  from  her  threatening  eye ! 

Sorel.     Alas,  she  raveth  !     Maiden,  be  composed  ! 
Collect  thyself !     Thou  seest  nothing  real ! 
That  is  her  pictured  image  ;  she  herself 
Wanders  above,  amid  the  angehe  quire ! 

JoHAN.     Thou  comest,  fearful  one,  to  punish  me  ? 
Destroy,  o'erwhelm,  thine  arrowy  lightnings  hurl, 
And  let  them  fall  upon  my  guilty  head. 
Alas,  my  vow  I've  broken  !     I've  profaned 
And  desecrated  thy  most  holy  name ! 

DuNOis.     Woe's  us  !     What  may  this  mean  ?     What 
unblest  words  ? 

Hire,     (m  astonishment,  to  Du  Chatel)  This  strange 
emotion  canst  thou  comprehend  ? 
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Du  Chat.     TliaL  wliich  I  see,  I   see — I  long  liave 
fear'd  it. 

DuNOiH.     What  sayest  thou  ? 

Du  CiiAT.  I  dare  not  speak  my  thoughts. 

I  would  to  Heaven  that  the  king  were  crown'd  ! 

HiUK.     Howl  hath  the  awe  this  hanner  doth  inspire 
Turn'd  back  upon  thyself  ?  Ijefore  this  sign 
Let  Britons  tremble ;  to  the  foes  of  Frauce 
'Tis  fearful,  but  to  all  true  citizens 
It  is  auspicious. 

JOHAN.  Yes,  thou  sayest  truly  ! 

To  friends  'tis  gi*acious  !  but  to  enemies 
It  causeth  horror  !         [^Tlie  Coronation  march  is  heard. 

DuNOis.  Take  thy  banner,  then  ! 

The  march  begins  —  no  time  is  to  be  lost ! 

[They  press  the  hanner  upon  her  ;  she  seizes  it  vrith 

evident  emotion,  and  retires ;  the  others  follow. 

[The  scene  changes  to  an  open  place  before  the  Cathedral. 


Scene  IV. 

Spectators  occupy  the  hackground ;  Bertraxd,  Claude 
Marie  and  Etienne  come  forward ;  then  Margot 
and  LouisON.  The  Coronation  march  is  heard  in 
the  distance. 

Bert.     Hark  to  the  music  !    They  approach  already ! 
What  had  we  better  do  ?     Shall  we  mount  up 
Upon  the  platform,  or  press  through  the  crowd, 
That  we  may  nothing  lose  of  the  procession  ? 

Etien.     It  is  not  to  be  thought  of.     All  the  streets 
Are  throng'd  with  horsemen  and  w^ith  carriages. 
Beside  these  houses  let  us  take  our  stand ; 
Here  we  without  annoyance  may  behold 
The  train  as  it  goes  by. 
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Claude  Marie.        Almost  it  seems 
As  were  the  half  of  France  assembled  here ; 
So  miglity  is  the  flood  that  it  hath  reached 
Even  our  distant  Lotharingiau  land 
And  borne  us  hither  ! 

Bert.  Wlio  would  sit  at  home 

When  great  events  are  stirring  in  the  land  ! 
It  hath  cost  plenty,  both  of  sweat  and  blood, 
Ere  the  crown  rested  on  its  rightful  head ! 
Nor  shall  our  lawful  king,  to  whom  we  give 
The  crown,  be  worse  accompanied  than  he 
Whom  the  Parisians  in  St.  Denis  crown'd ! 
He  is  no  loyal  honest-minded  man 
Who  doth  absent  liini  from  this  festival. 
And  joins  not  in  the  cry  :  "  God  save  the  king ! " 


Scene  V. 
Margot  and  Louison  join  them. 

Louis.     We  shall  again  behold  our  sister,  Margot ! 
How  my  heart  beats  ! 

Marg.  In  majesty  and  pomp 

We  shall  behold  her,  saying  to  ourselves : 
It  is  our  sister,  it  is  our  Johanna ! 

Louis.     Till  I  have  seen  her,  I  can  scarce  believe 
That  she,  whom  men  the  Maid  of  Orleans  name, 
The  mighty  warrior,  is  hideed  Johanna, 
Our  sister  whom  we  lost !        [^The  music  draws  nearer 

Marg.  Thou  doubtest  still ! 

Thou  wilt  thyself  behold  her ! 

Bert.  See,  they  come  I 
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Scene  VT. 


Musicianü,  with  flutes  and  hautboys,  open  the  pro- 
cession. Children  follov),  dressed  in  lohite,  vnth 
hrandies  in  their  hands ;  behind  them  two  heralds. 
Then  a  procession  of  halberdiers,  followed  by  magis- 
trates in  their  robes.  Then  two  marshals  unth 
their  staves ;  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  bearing  the 
sword ;  DUNOIS  with  the  sceptre,  other  nobles  vnth 
the  regalia  ;  others  with  sacrificial  offerings.  Be- 
hind these  Knights  with  the  ornaments  of  their 
order ;  choristers  with  incense;  two  Bishops  u^th 
the  ampulla;  the  Archbishop  vAth  the  crucifix. 
Johanna  follows,  with  her  banner,  she  walks  vnth 
downcast  head  and  wavering  steps ;  her  sisters,  on 
beholding  her,  express  their  astonishment  and  joy. 
Behind  her  comes  the  King  under  a  canopy,  sup- 
jported  by  four  barons  ;  courtiers  follow,  soldiers 
conclude  the  procession  ;  as  soon  as  it  has  entered, 
the  church  the  mu^ic  ceases. 


Scene  VIL 

LouisoN,  Margot,  Claude  Marie,  Etiexne, 
Bertrand. 

Marg.     Saw  you  our  sister  ? 

Claude  Marie.,  She  in  golden  armour. 

Who  with  the  banner  walked  before  the  king  ? 

Marg.     It  was  Johanna.     It  was  she,  our  sister  ! 

Louis.     She  recognised  us  not !     She  did  not  feel 
That  we,  her  sisters,  were  so  near  to  her. 
She  look'd  upon  the  ground,  and  seemed  so  pale. 
And  trembled  so  beneath  her  banner's  weight  — 
When  I  beheld  her,  I  could  not  rejoice. 
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Marg.     So  now,  arrayed  in  splendour  and  in  pomp, 
I  have  beheld  our  sister  —  Who  in  dreams 
Would  ever  have  imagined  or  conceiv'd, 
When  on  our  native  hills  she  drove  the  flock, 
That  we  should  see  her  in  such  majesty  ? 

Louis.     Our  father's  dream  is  realised,  that  we 
In  Kheims  before  our  sister  should  bow  down. 
That  is  the  church  which  in  his  dream  he  saw, 
And  each  particular  is  now  fulfilled. 
But  images  of  woe  he  also  saw ! 
Alas !  I'm  griev'd  to  see  her  raised  so  high ! 

Bert.     Why    stand   we    idly  here  ?     Let's    to   the 
church 
To  view  the  coronation  ! 
■  Marg.  Yes  !  Perchance 

We  there  may  meet  our  sister ;  let  us  go  1 

Louis.     We  have  beheld  her.     Let  us  now  return 
Back  to  our  village. 

Marg.  How  ?     Ere  we  with  her 

Have  interchanged  a  word  ? 

Louis.  She  doth  belong 

To  us  no  longer :  she  with  princes  stands 
And  monarchs.  —  Who  are  we,  that  we  should  seek 
With  foolish  vanity  to  near  her  state  ? 
She  was  a  stranger,  while  she  dwelt  with  us ! 

Marg.     Will   she   despise,  and  treat  us  with  con- 
tempt ? 

Bert.     The  king  himself  is  not  ashamed  of  us. 
He  kindly  greets  the  meanest  of  the  crowd. 
How  high  so  ever  she  may  be  exalted. 
The  king  is  raised  still  higher ! 

[Trumpets   and  kettle-drums   are  heard  from  the 
church. 

Claude  Marie.  Let's  to  the  church  ! 

{^They  hasten  to  the  background,  where  tliey  are  lost 
among  the  crowd. 
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Scene  VIII. 


TlITRAUT  enters,  clad  %n  hlack.      R.mmu.no  follov^s  hira 
and  tries  to  /told  him  back. 

Raim.     Stay,    father    Thibaut !       Do    not    join    the 
crowds ! 
Here,  at  this  joyous  festival,  you  meet 
None  but  the  happy,  whom  your  grief  offends. 
Come  !     Let  us  ([uit  the  town  with  hasty  steps. 

Thib.     Hast  thou  beheld  my  child  ?     My  wretched 
child  ? 
Didst  thou  observe  her  ? 

Raim.  I  entreat  you,  Üy  1 

Thib.     Didst  mark  her  tottering  and  uncertain  steps, 
Her  countenance,  so  pallid  and  disturb'd  ? 
She  feels  her  dreadful  state ;  the  hour  is  come 
To  save  my  child,  and  I  will  not  neglect  it. 

[Ä  is  about  to  retire. 
Raim.     What  would  you  do  ? 

Thib.  Surprise  her,  hurl  her  down 

From  her  vain  happiness,  and  forcibly 
Restore  her  to  the  God  wdiom  she  denies. 

Raim.     0  do  not  work  the  ruin  of  your  child ! 
Thib.     If  her  soul  lives,  her  mortal  part  may  die. 
[Johanna  rushes   out  of  the  church,  without  her 
banner.     Tlxe  people  press  around  her,  wor- 
ship her,,  and  kiss  her  garments.     She  is  de- 
tained in  the  background  by  the  crowd. 
She  comes !  'tis  she  !     She  rushes  from  the  church  ; 
Her  troubled  conscience  drives  her  from  the  fane ! 
'Tis  visibly  the  judgment  of  her  God ! 

Raim.     Farew^ell !      Require    not     my     attendance 
further ! 
Hopeful  I  came,  and  sorrowful  depart. 
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Your  daughter  once  again  I  have  beheld, 
And  feel  again  that  she  is  lost  to  me ! 

[He  goes  out ;  Thibaut  retires  on  the  opposite  side. 


Scene  IX. 
Johanna,  People.     Afterward  her  Sisters. 

JOHAN.    (she  has  freed  herself  from  the  crowd  and 
comes  forward) 
Eemain  I  cannot  —  spirits  chase  me  forth ! 
The  organ's  pealing  tones  like  thunder  sound, 
The  dome's  arch'd  roof  threatens  to  o'erwhelm  me! 
I  must  escape  and  seek  heaven's  wide  expanse ! 
I  left  my  banner  in  the  sanctuary, 
Never,  oh,  never,  will  I  touch  it  more-! 
It  seem'd  to  me  as  if  I  had  beheld 
My  sisters  pass  before  me  like  a  dream. 
Twas  only  a  delusion  !  —  They,  alas  ! 
Are  far,  far  distant  —  inaccessible  — 
E'en  as  my  childhood,  as  mine  innocence ! 

Marg.     (stepping  forward^    'Tis    she !     It   is    Jo- 
hanna ! 

Louis,     (hastening  toward  her^  O  my  sister ! 

JoiiAN.     Then  it  was  no  delusion  —  you  are  here  — 
Thee  I  embrace,  Louisen  !     Thee,  my  Margot ! 
Here,  in  this  strange  and  crowded  solitude, 
I  clasp  once  more  my  sister's  faitliful  breast ! 

Marg.     She  knows  us   still,  she  is  our  own  kind 
sister. 

Jon  AN.     Your  love  hath  led  you  to  me  here  so  far  ! 
So  very  far !     You  are  not  wroth  with  her 
Who  left  her  home  without  one  parting  word  1 

Louis.     God's  unseen  providence  conducted  thee. 

Marg.     Thy  great  renown,  which  agitates  the  world, 
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Which  makes  tliy  name  thr;  tlieme  of  every  tODgue, 
Hath  in  our  (^uiet  village  wakenM  us, 
And  Icid  US  hither  to  this  festival. 
To  witness  all  thy  glory  we  are  come ; 
And  we  are  not  alone. 

JoHAN.      {quicklf/)  Our  father's  here  ? 
Where  is  he  ?     Why  doth  he  conceal  himself  ? 

Marg.     Our  father  is  not  with  us. 

JoHAN.  Not  with  you  ? 

He  will  not  see  me,  then  !     You  do  not  bring 
His  blessing  for  his  child  ? 

Louis.  He  knoweth  not 

That  we  are  here. 

JoHAN.  Not  know  it !     Wherefore  not  ? 

You  are  embarrass'd,  and  you  do  not  speak : 
You  look  upon  the  ground  !     Where  is  our  father  ? 

Marg.     Since  thou  hast  left  — 

Louis,     (making  a  sign  to  Margot)  Margot ! 

Marg.  Our  father  hath 

Become  dejected. 

JOHAN.  Ah ! 

Louis.  Console  thyself ! 

Our  sire's  forboding  spirit  well  thou  know'st ! 
He  will  collect  himself,  and  be  composed, 
When  he  shall  learn  from  us  that  thou  art  happy. 

Marg.     And  thou  art  happy  ?     Yes,  it  must  be  so, 
For  thou  art  great  and  honour'd ! 

Johan.  I  am  so, 

Now  I  again  behold  you,  once  again 
Your  voices  hear,  whose  fond  familiar  tones 
Bring  to  my  mind  my  dear  paternal  fields. 
When  on  my  native  hills  I  drove  my  herd, 
Then  I  was  happy  as  in  Paradise  — 
I  ne'er  can  be  so  more,  no,  never  more ! 

[She  hides  her  face  on  Louisox's  bosom.  Claude 
Marie,  Etienne,  a7id  Bertrand  appear,  and 
remain  timidly  standing  in  the  distance. 


I 
I 
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Marg.     Come,    Bertrand !     Claude   Marie !     Come, 
Etienne ! 
Our  sister  is  not  proud :  she  is  so  gentle, 
And  speaks  so  kindly,  —  more  so  than  of  yore, 
When  in  our  village  she  abode  with  us. 

[They   draw   near^   and   hold   out    their  hands; 
Johanna  gazes  on  thein  fixedly,  and  appears 
amazed. 
JoHAN.     Where  am   I  ?     Tell   me !     Was  it  all  a 
dream, 
A  long,  long  dream  ?     And  am  I  now  awake  ? 
Am  I  away  from  Domremi  ?     Is't  so  ? 
I  fell  asleep  beneath  the  Druid  tree. 
And  I  am  now  awake ;  and  round  me  stand 
The  kind  familiar  forms  ?     I  only  dream'd 
Of  all  these  battles,  kings,  and  deeds  of  war,  — 
They  were  but  shadows  which  before  me  pass'd ; 
For  dreams  are  always  vivid  'neath  that  tree. 
How  did  you  come  to  Rheims  ?     How  came  I  here  ? 
No,  I  have  never  quitted  Domremi ! 
Confess  it  to  me,  and  rejoice  my  heart. 

Louis.     We  are  at  Rheims.     Thou  hast  not  merely 
dream'd 
Of  these  great  deeds  —  thou  hast  achieved  them  all. 
—  Come  to  thyself,  Johanna  !     Look  around  — 
Thy  splendid  armour  feel,  of  burnish'd  gold ! 

[Johanna  lays  her  hand  upon  her  breast,  recollects 
herself,  and  shrinks  hack. 
Bert.     Out  of  my  hand  thou  didst  receive  this  helm. 
Claude  Marie.     No  wonder  thou  shouldst  think  it 
all  a  dream ; 
For  nothing  in  a  dream  could  come  to  pass 
More  wonderful  than  what  thou  hast  achieved. 

JoHAN.     {quickly)  Come,  let  us  fly  !     I  will  return 
with  you 
Back  to  our  village,  to  our  father's  bosom. 
Louis.     Oh,  come  !     Return  with  us  ! 
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JoHAN.  The  people  here 

Exalt  iiKi  far  above  wliat  I  deserve  ! 
You  have  belield  nie  weak  and  like  a  child  ; 
You  love  me,  but  you  do  not  worship  me ! 

Mak(;.     Thou  wilt  abandon  this  magnificence! 

JOHAN.     1  will  throw  ofl'  the  hated  ornaments 
Which  were  a  barrier  'twixt  my  heart  and  yours, 
And  I  will  l)e  a  8he})herdess  again. 
And,  like  a  humble  maiden,  I  will  serve  you, 
And  will  with  bitter  penitence  atone 
That  I  above  you  vainly  raised  myself ! 

[^Trumpets  sound. 

Scene  X. 

The  King  comes  forth  from  the  Church .  lie  is  in  the 
coronation  rohes.  Agnes  Sorel,  Archbishop,  Bur- 
gundy, DuNOis,  La  Hire,  Du  Chatel,  Knights, 
Courtiers,  and  People. 

Many  voices  shout  repeatedly,  while  the  King  advances. 

Long   live    the   Idng !      Long    live  King  Charles  the 
Seventh ! 
[TJie  trumpets  sound.      Upon  a  signal  from   the 
King,  the  Heralds  with  their  staves  command 
silence. 
King.     Thanks,  my  good  people !     Thank  you  for 
your  love  ! 
The  crown,  which  God  hath  placed  upon  our  brow, 
Hath  Avith  our  valiant  swords  been  hardly  won : 
With  noble  blood  'tis  wetted ;  but  henceforth 
The  peaceful  olive  branch  shall  round  it  twine. 
Let  those  who  fought  for  us  receive  our  thanks; 
Our  pardon,  those  who  join'd  the  hostile  ranks, 
For  God  hath  shown  us  mercy  in  our  need. 
And  our  first  royal  word  shall  now  be  —  Mercy  ! 
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People.      Long  live   the   king !     Long  live  King 
Charles  the  good ! 

King.     From  God  alone,  the  highest  potentate, 
The  monarchs  of  the  French  receive  the  crown ; 
But  visibly  from  his  almighty  hand 
Have  we  received  it.  \^Turning  to  the  Maiden. 

Here  stands  the  holy  delegate  of  heaven. 
Who  hath  restored  to  you  your  rightful  king, 
And  rent  the  yoke  of  foreign  tyranny  ! 
Her  name  shall  equal  that  of  holy  Denis, 
The  guardian  and  protector  of  this  realm ; 
And  to  her  fame  an  altar  shall  be  rear'd ! 

People.     Hail  to  the  Maiden,  the  deliverer ! 

[^Trum'pets. 

King,     {to  Joha^nna)  If  thou  art  born  of  woman, 
like  ourselves, 
Name  aught  that  can  augment  thy  happiness. 
But  if  thy  fatlierland  is  there  above. 
If  in  this  virgin  form  thou  dost  conceal 
The  radiant  glory  of  a  heavenly  nature, 
From  our  deluded  sense  remove  the  veil. 
And  let  us  see  thee  in  thy  form  of  light. 
As  thou  art  seen  in  heaven,  that  in  the  dust 
We  may  bow  down  before  thee. 

[Ä  general  silence  ;  every  eye  is  fixed  upon  the  Maiden, 

JoHAN.     {with  a  sudden  cry)  God  !  my  father  ! 


Scene  XL 

TiiiBAUT  comes  forth  from  the  crotad  and  stands  oppo- 
site to  her.     Many  voices  exclaim, 

Her  father ! 

Thib.       Yes,  her  miserable  father, 
Wlio  did  beget  her,  and  whom  God  impels 
Now  to  accuse  his  daughter. 

BußG.  Ha  !  What's  this  ? 
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Du  Chat.     Now  will  the  fearful  tmth  appear ! 

TniB.      (to  the  KlN(;)  Thou  think'st 
That  thou  art  rescued  throu<^h  the  }>ower  of  God  ?  - 

Deluded  prince !      Deluded  multitude!  1 

Ye  have  heen  rescued  through  the  arts  of  hell. 

[^All  step  hack  with  Jiorror. 

DuNOis.     Is  this  man  mad  ? 

Thib.  Not  I,  but  thou  art  mad, 

And  this  wise  bishop,  and  these  noble  lords, 
Who  think  that  through  a  weak  and  sinful  maid 
The  God  of  Heaven  would  reveal  himself. 
Come,  let  us  see  if  to  her  father's  face 
She  will  maintain  the  specious,  juggling  arts. 
Wherewith  she  hath  deluded  king  and  people. 
Now,  in  the  name  of  the  blest  Trinity, 
Belong'st  thou  to  tlie  pure  and  holy  ones  ? 

\_A  general  silence ;  all  eyes  are  fioced  upon  her,  she 
remains  motionless. 

SoREL.     God  !  she  is  dumb ! 

Thib.  Before  that  awful  name. 

Which  even  in  the  depths  of  hell  is  fear'd, 
She  must  be  silent !  —  She  a  holy  one. 
By  God  commission'd  ?  —  On  a  cursed  spot 
It  was  conceived,  —  beneath  the  Druid  tree. 
Where  evil  spirits  have  from  olden  time 
Their  Sabbath  held.  —  There  her  immortal  soul 
She  barter'd  with  the  enemy  of  man 
Tor  transient  worldly  glory.     Let  her  bare 
Her  arm,  and  ye  vdll  see  impress'd  thereon 
The  fatal  marks  of  .heU  ! 

Burg.  Most  horrible ! 

Yet  we  must  needs  believe  a  father's  words. 
Who  'gainst  his  daughter  gives  his  e\idence ! 

DuNOis.     No,  no  !  the  madman  cannot  be  believed, 
Wlio  in  his  child  brings  shame  upon  himself ! 

SoREL.     {to  Johanna)  Oh,  Maiden,  speak !  this  fatal 
silence  break ! 
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We  firmly  trust  thee !  we  believe  in  thee  ! 
Ooe  syllable  from  thee,  one  single  word, 
Shall  be  sufficient  —  speak  !  annihilate 
This  horrid  accusation  I  —  But  declare 
Thine  innocence,  and  we  will  all  believe  thee. 

[Johanna  remains  motionless;  Agnes  steps  hack 
with  horror. 
Hire.     She's  frighten'd.     Horror  and  astonishment 
Impede  her  utterance.  —  Before  a  charge 
So  horrible  e'en  innocence  must  tremble. 

[He  approaches  her. 
Collect  thyself,  Johanna  !  innocence 
Hath  a  triumphant  look,  whose  lightning  flash 
Strikes  slander  to  the  earth  !    In  noble  wrath 
Arise !  look  up,  and  punish  this  base  doubt. 
An  insult  to  thy  holy  innocence. 

[Johanna  remains  motionless;  La  Hire  steps  hack ; 
the  excitement  increases. 
DuNOis.     Why  do    the   people   fear  —  the   princes 
tremble  ? 
I'll  stake  my  honour  on  her  innocence ! 
Here  on  the  ground  I  throw  my  knightly  gage  — 
Who  now  will  venture  to  maintain  her  guilt  ? 

[A  loud  clap  of  thunder ;  all  are  horror-struck. 
Thib.     Answer,  by  Him  whose  thunders  roll  above ! 
Give  me  the  lie.     Proclaim  thine  innocence ; 
Say  that  the  enemy  hath  not  thy  heart ! 

[Another  clap  of  thunder,  louder  than  the  first  ;  the 
people  fiy  on  all  sides. 
Burg.     God  guard  and  save  us !     What  appalling 

signs ! 
Du  Chat.      {to  the  King)  Come,  come,  my  king! 

forsake  this  fearful  place  ! 
Archb.     (to  Johanna)  I  ask  thee  in  God's  name. 
Art  thou  thus  silent 
From  consciousness  of  innocence  or  guilt  ? 
If  in  thy  favour  the  dread  thunder  speaks, 
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Touch  with  thy  Imnd  tliis  cross  and  give  a  sign ! 

[Johanna  rerriains  motionleHtf.  More  violent  peals 
of  lliunder.  The  KiNO,  A(iNK8  S<^)KKL,  the 
AiiciiHisiioi',  IJuiU-JUNDY,  La  Hike,  Du  Cha- 
TEL  retire. 

Scene  XII. 

DuNOis,  Johanna. 

DuNOis.     Thou  art  my  wife  —  I  have  believed  in 
thee 
From  the  first  glance,  and  I  am  still  unchanged. 
In  thee  I  have  more  faith  than  in  these  signs, 
Than  in  the  thunder's  voice,  which  speaks  above 
In  noble  anger  thou  art  silent  thus ; 
Envelop'd  in  thy  holy  innocence. 
Thou  scornest  to  refute  so  base  a  charge. 
—  Still  scorn  it.  Maiden,  but  confide  in  me ; 
I  never  doubted  of  thine  innocence. 
Speak  not  one  word  —  only  extend  thy  hand, 
In  pledge  and  token  that  thou  wilt  confide 
In  my  protection  and  thine  own  good  cause. 

[He  extends  his  hand  to  her  ;  she  turns  from  Mm 
with  a  convulsive  motion ;  he  remains  trans- 
fixed with  horror. 


Scene  XIIL 

Johanna,  Du  Chatel,  Dunois,  afterward  Eaimond. 

Du  Chat,     (returning^  Johanna  D'Arc !  uninjured 
from  the  town 
The  king  permits  you  to  depart.     The  gates 
Stand  open  to  you.     Fear  no  injury,  — 
You  are  protected  by  the  royal  word. 
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Come,  follow  me,  Dunois  !  —  You  cannot  here 
Longer  abide  with  honour.  —  What  an  issue  ! 

[^He  retires.  DuNOis  recovers  from  his  stupor ^ 
casts  one  look  upon  Johanna,  and  retires. 
She  remains  standing  for  a  moment  quite  alone. 
At  length  Kaimond  appears ;  he  regards  her 
for  a  time  with  silent  sorrow,  and  then,  ap- 
proaching, takes  her  hand. 
Eaim.  Embrace  this  opportunity.  The  streets 
Are  empty  now.  —  Your  hand  !  I  will  conduct  you. 

[On  perceiving  him,  she  gives  the  first  sign  of  con- 
scioitsness.  She  gazes  on  him  fixedly,  and 
looks  up  to  heaven  ;  then,  taking  his  hand,  she 
retires. 


ACT  V. 

A  urild  wood:  charcoal-burners*  huts  in  the  distance. 
It  is  quite  dark ;  violent  thunder  and  lightning ; 
firing  heard  at  intervals. 


Scene  I. 

Charcoal-Burner  and  his  Wife. 

Ch.  B.     This  is  a  fearful  storm,  the  heavens  seem 
As  they  would  vent  themselves  in  streams  of  fire ; 
So  thick  the  darkness  which  usurps  the  day, 
That  one  might  see  the  stars.     The  angry  winds 
Bhister  and  howl  like  spirits  loosed  from  helL 
The  firm  earth  trembles,  and  the  aged  elms, 
Groaning,  bow  down  their  venerable  tops ; 
Yet  this  terrific  tumult,  o'er  our  heads, 
Wliich  teacheth  gentleness  to  savage  beasts. 
So  that  they  seek  the  shelter  of  their  caves, 
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\ 


ApjK'aseth  not  tlie  })l()(xly  strife  of  men  — 

Aiiiidst  the-  raf^in^  of  tlio  wind  and  Rtorm,  i 

At  intervals  is  heard  the  cannon's  roar;  " 

So  near  the  hostile  armaments  approach, 

The  wood  alone  doth  part  them  ;  any  hour 

May  see  them  mingle  in  the  shock  of  battle. 

Wife.     May  God  protect  us  then  !  —  Our  enemies, 
Not  long  ago,  were  vanriuish'd  and  dispersed 
How  comes  it  that  they  trouble  us  again  ? 

Ch.  B.     Because  they  now  no  longer  fear  the  king. 
Since  that  the  Maid  turned  out  to  be  a  witch, 
At  Eheims,  the  devil  aideth  us  no  longer, 
And  things  have  gone  against  us. 

Wife.  Who  comes  here  ? 


Scene  IL 
Eaimond  and  Johanna  enter. 

Eaim.     See  !  here  are  cottages ;  in  them  at  least 
We  may  find  shelter  from  the  raging  storm. 
You  are  not  able  longer  to  endure  it. 
Three  days  already  you  have  wander'd  on, 
Shunning  the  eye  of  man  —  wild  herbs  and  roots 
Your  only  nourishment.     Come,  enter  in. 
These  are  kind-hearted  cottagers. 

[The  storm   subsides ;    the   air  grows    hright  atid 
dear. 

Ch.  B.  -  You  seem 

To  need  refreshment  and  repose  —  you're  welcome 
To  what  our  humble  roof  can  offer  vou ! 

Wife.     What  has  a  tender  maid  to  do  with  arms  ? 
Yet  truly !  these  are  rude  and  troublous  times, 
When  even  women  don  the  coat  of  mail ! 
The  queen  herself,  proud  Isabel,  'tis  said, 
Appears  in  armour  in  the  hostile  camp ; 
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And  a  young  maid,  a  shepherd's  lowly  daughter, 
Has  led  the  armies  of  our  lord  the  king. 

Ch.  B.     What   sayest  thou  ?      Enter  the  hut,  and 
bring 
A  goblet  of  refreshment  for  the  damsel. 

[She  enters  the  hut. 
Raim.     (to  Johanna)  All  men,  you  see,  are  not  so 
cruel ;  here 
E'en  in  the  wilderness  are  gentle  hearts. 
Cheer  up !  the  pelting  storm  hath  spent  its  rage. 
And,  beaming  peacefully,  the  sun  declines. 

Ch.  B.     r  fancy,  as  you  travel  thus  in  arms, 
You  seek  the  army  of  the  king.  —  Take  heed ! 
Not  far  remote  the  English  are  encamp'd, 
Their  troops  are  roaming  idly  through  the  wood. 
Raim.     Alas  for  us  !  how  then  can  we  escape  ? 
Ch.  B.     Stay  here  till  from  the  town  my  boy  re- 
turns. 
He  shall  conduct  you  safe  by  secret  paths. 
You  need  not  fear  —  we  know  each  hidden  way. 

Raim.     (to  Johanna)  Put  off  your  helmet  and  your 
coat-of-mail, 
They  will  not  now  protect  you,  but  betray. 

[Johanna  shakes  her  head. 
Ch.  B.     The   maid    seems   very    sad  —  hush !    who 
comes  here  ? 


Scene  III. 

Charcoal-Burner's  Wife  comes  out  of  the  hut  with  a 

howl.     A  Boy. 

Wife.     It  is  our  boy,  whom  we  expected  back. 

[To  Johanna. 
Drink,  noble  maiden  !  may  God  bless  it  to  you  1 
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Ch.  1>.    (jto  his  son)  Art  come,  Aiiet  ?     What  news  ? 
[77/^  hoy  looks  at  .JoFfANNA,  v'lio  ü  just  raviiruj  th£ 
bowl  to  her  lips ;  Jve  recoynvics  her,  stejjs  for- 
ward and  snatdics  it  from  Jeer. 
Boy.'  O  mother !  mother ! 

Wlioin  do  you  entertain  ?     This  is  the  witch 
Of  Orleans ! 

Ch.  li.     (cind  his  Wife)  God  be  gracious  to    our 
souls!  \_They  cross  themselves  and  fly. 


Scene  IV. 

Raimond,  Johanna 

JoHAN.     (calmly  and  gently')  Thou  seest,  I  am  fol- 
low'd  by  the  curse, 
And  all  fly  from  me.     Do  thou  leave  me  too; 
Seek  safety  for  thyself. 

Raim,  I  leave  thee  !  now  ! 

Alas !  who  then  would  bear  thee  company  ? 

Johan.     I  am  not  unaccompanied.     Thou  hast 
Heard  the  loud  thunder  rolling  o'er  my  head ; 
My  destiny  conducts  me.     Do  not  fear ; 
Without  my  seeking  I  shall  reach  the  goal. 

Raim.     And    whither    wouldst    thou    go  ?       Here 
stand  our  foes, 
Who  have  against  thee  bloody  vengeance  sworn  — 
There  stand  our  people,  who  have  banish'd  thee  — 
Johan.     Nought  will  befall  me  but  what  Heaven 

ordains. 
Raim.     Who  will  provide  thee  food  ?  and  who  pro- 
tect thee 
From  savage  beasts,  and  still  more  savage  men  ? 
Who  cherish  thee  in  sickness  and  in  grief  ? 

Johan.     I  know  all  roots  and  healing  herbs;  my 
sheep 
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Taught  me  to  know  the  poisonous  from  the  wholesome ; 
I  understand  the  movements  of  the  stars, 
And  the  clouds'  flight ;  I  also  hear  the  sound 
Of  hidden  springs.     Man  hath  not  many  wants, 
And  nature  richly  ministers  to  life. 

Kaim.    (seizing  her  hand}  Wilt  thou  not  look  within  ? 
Oh,  wilt  thou  not 
Repent  thy  sin,  be  reconciled  to  God, 
And  to  the  bosom  of  the  Churcli  return  ?. 

JoHAN.     Thou  hold'st  me  guilty  of  this  heavy  sin  ? 

Raim.     Needs   must    1  —  thou   didst    silently    con- 
fess — 

JoHAN.     Thou,  who  hast  followed  me  in  misery, 
The  only  being  who  continued  true, 
Who  clave  to  me  when  all  the  world  forsook. 
Thou  also  hold'st  me  for  a  reprobate. 
Who  hath  renounced  her  God  — 

[Raimond  is  silent. 
Oh  this  is  hard  ! 

Ralm.     (in  astonishment)  And  thou  wert  really  then 
no  sorceress  ? 

JoiiAN.     A  sorceress ! 

Raim.  And  all  these  miracles 

Thou  hast  accomphsh'd  through  the  power  of  God 
And  of  his  holy  saints  ? 

JoHAN.  Through  whom  besides  ? 

Raim.     And  thou  wert  silent  to  that  fearful  charge  ? 
Thou  speakest  now,  and  yet  before  the  king, 
Wlien  words  would  have  avail'd  thee,  thou  wert  dumb  ! 

JoHAN.     I  silently  submitted  to  the  doom 
Wliich  God,  my  lord  and  master,  o'er  me  hung. 

Raim.     Thou  couldst  not  to  thy  father  aught  reply  ? 

JoHAN.     Coming  from  him,  methought  it  came  from 
God; 
And  fatherly  the  chastisement  will  prove. 

Raim.     The  heavens  themselves  bore  witness  to  thy 
guilt. 
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JoiiAN.     Tlie   heavens   spoke,  and   therefore  I   was 

silent. 
Raim.     Th<ni   with   one   word   couldst  clear  thyself 

juid  hast 
In  tliis  unhappy  error  left  the  world  ? 

Jon  AN.      It  was  no  error  —  'twas  the  will  of  Heaven. 

Raim.     Thou  innocently  suHeredst  this  shame, 
And  no  complaint  proceeded  from  thy  Ups ! 
I  am  amazed  at  thee,  I  stand  o'erwhelm'd. 
My  heart  is  troubled  in  its  inmost  depths, 
Most  gladly  I  receive  the  word  as  truth, 
For  to  believe  thy  guilt  was  hard  indeed. 
But  could  I  ever  dream  a  human  heart 
Would  meet  in  silence  such  a  fearful  doom  ! 

JoHAN.     Should  I  deserve  to  be  Heaven's  messenger, 
Unless  the  Master's  will  I  blindly  honour'd  ? 
And  I  am  not  so  wretched  as  thou  thinkest. 
I  feel  privation  —  this  in  humble  hfe 
Is  no  misfortune  ;  I'm  a  fugitive,  — 
But  in  the  waste  I  learned  to  know  myself. 
When  honour's  dazzling  radiance  round  me  shone, 
There  was  a  painful  struggle  in  my  breast ; 
I  was  most  wretched,  when  to  all  I  seem'd 
Most  worthy  to  be  envied.  —  Now  my  mind 
Is  heal'd  once  more,  and  this  fierce  storm  in  nature. 
Which  threaten'd  your  destruction,  was  my  friend  ; 
It  purified  alike  the  world  and  me ! 
I  feel  an  inward  peace  —  and,  come  what  may. 
Of  no  more  w^eakness  am  I  conscious  now  ! 

Raim.     Oh,  let  us  hasten  !  come,  let  us  proclaim 
Thine  innocence  aloud  to  all  the  world ! 

JoHAN.     He  who  sent  this  delusion  will  dispel  it ! 
The  fruit  of  fate  falls  only  when  'tis  ripe ! 
A  day  is  coming  that  will  clear  my  name, 
When  those  who  now  condemn  and  banish  me 
Will  see  their  error  and  will  weep  my  doom. 

Raim.     And  shall  I  wait  in  silence,  until  chance  — 
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JoHAN.     {gently    taking    his    hand)    Thy    sense    is 
shrouded  by  an  earthly  veil, 
And  dwelleth  only  on  external  things. 
Mine  eye  hath  gazed  on  the  invisible ! 
—  Without  permission  from  our  God  no  hair 
Falls  from  the  head  of  man.  —  Seest  thou  the  sun 
Declining  in  the  west  ?     So  certainly 
As  morn  returneth  in  her  radiant  light. 
Infallibly  the  day  of  truth  shall  come ! 

Scene  V. 

Queen  Isabel,  with  Soldiers,  appears  in  the  hack- 
ground. 

Isabel,     (behind  the  scene)  This  is  the  way  toward 

the  English  camp ! 
Eaim.     Alas  !  the  foe  ! 

[The  soldiers   advance,   and  perceiving  Johanna 
fall  hack  in  terror. 
Isabel.  What  now  obstructs  the  march  ? 

Sol.     May  God  protect  us  ! 
Isabel.  Do  ye  see  a  spirit  ? 

How  !     Are  ye  soldiers  ?     Ye  are  cowards  all ! 

[She  presses  forward,  hut  starts  hack  on  heholding 
the  Maiden. 
What  do  I  see ! 

[She  collects  herself  quickly  and  approaches  her. 
Submit  thyself  !     Thou  art 
My  prisoner. 

JoHAN.     I  am.  [Raimond /zcs  in  despair. 

•Isabel,     (to  the  soldiers')  Lay  her  in  chains  1 

[The  soldiers  timidly  approach  the  Maiden;  she 
extends  her  arms  and  is  chained. 
Is  this  the  mighty,  the  terrific  one, 
Who  chased  your  warriors  like  a  flock  of  lambs. 
Who,  powerless  now,  cannot  protect  herself  ? 
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iJoth  sh(*  work  iniriicles  with  credulous  fools, 
And  Icjsi!  }i(;r  iiifiuciice  wheii  she  meets  a  man  ? 

[  To  the  Maiden. 
Why  didst  thou  leave  the  army  ?     Where's  Dunois, 
Thy  knight  and  thy  protector? 

JoilAN.  I  am  banished. 

[ISAHEL,  step  piny  hack  astonished. 

Isabel.     What  say'st  thou  ?     Tliou   art  banished  ? 
By  the  dauphin  ? 

Johan.     Inquire  no  further !     I  am  in  thy  power, 
Decide  my  fate. 

Isabel.  Banish'd  because  thou  hast 

Snatched  him  from  ruin,  placed  upon  his  brow 
The  crown  at  Rlieims,  and  made  him  King  of  France  ? 
Banish'd  !     Therein  I  recognise  my  son  ! 
—  Conduct  her  to  the  camp,  and  let  the  host 
Behold  the  phantom  before  whom  they  trembled ! 
She  a  magician  ?     Her  sole  magic  lies 
In  your  delusion  and  your  cowardice ! 
She  is  a  fool  who  sacrificed  herself 
To  save  her  king,  and  reapeth  for  her  pains 
A  king's  reward.  —  Bear  her  to  Lionel.  — 
The  fortune  of  the  French  I  send  him  bound ; 
I'll  follow  her  anon. 

Johan.  To  Lionel  ? 

Slay  me  at  once,  ere  send  me  unto  him. 

Isabel,    (to  the  soldiers^  Obey  your  orders,  soldiers  ! 
Bear  her  hence !  [Exit. 


Scene  YI. 

Johanna,  Soldiers. 

Johan.     (to  the  soldiers^  Ye  EngKsh,  suffer  not  that 
I  escape 
Ahve  out  of  your  hands  !     Revenge  yourselves  ! 
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Unsheathe  your  weapons,  plunge  them  in  my  heart, 
And  drag  me  lifeless  to  your  general's  feet ! 
Remember,  it  was  I  who  slew  your  heroes. 
Who  never  showed  compassion,  who  poured  forth 
Torrents  of  English  blood,  who,  from  your  sons, 
Snatched  the  sweet  pleasure  of  returning  home ! 
Take  now  a  bloody  vengeance  !     Murder  me  ! 
I  now  am  in  your  power ;  I  may  perchance 
Not  always  be  so  weak. 

Conductor  of  the  Soldiers.     Obey  the  queen  ! 

JoHAN.     Must  I  be  yet  more  wretched  than  I  was! 
Unpitying  Virgin  !     Heavy  is  thy  hand  ! 
Hast  thou  completely  thrust  me  from  thy  favour  ? 
No  God  appears,  no  angel  shows  himself. 
Closed  are  heaven's  portals,  miracles  have  ceased. 

[She  follows  the  soldiers. 


Scene  VII. 

The  French  Camp. 

DuNOis,  between  the  Archbishop  and  Du  Chatel. 

Archb.     Conquer  your  sullen  indignation,  prince  ! 
Return  with  us  !     Come  back  unto  your  king ! 
In  this  emergency  abandon  not 
The  general  cause,  when  we  are  sorely  pressed, 
And  stand  in  need  of  your  heroic  arm. 

DuNOis.     Why  are  ye  sorely  pressed  ?     Why  doth 
the  foe 
Again  exalt  himself  ?  all  was  achieved  ;  — 
France  was  triumphant  —  war  was  at  an  end  ;  — 
The  saviour  you  have  banished  ;  you  henceforth 
May  save  yourselves ;  I'll  not  again  behold 
The  camp  wherein  the  Maid  abideth  not. 
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Du  Chat.     Think  better  of  it,  prince !     Dismiss  us 
not 
With  such  an  answer ! 

DuNOis.  Silence,  Du  Chatel !  l| 

You're  hateful  to  me ;  I'll  hear  naught  from  you  ; 
You  were  the  first  who  doubted  of  her  truth.  | 

Akciiij.     Who  had  not  wavered  on  that  fatal  day,  ' 

And  been  bewildered,  when  so  many  signs 
Bore  evidence  against  her !     We  were  stunned, 
Our  hearts  were  crushed  Vjeneath  the  sudden  blow.  j 

—  Who  in  that  hour  of  dread  could  weigh  the  proofs  ?         ! 
Our  calmer  judgment  now  returns  to  us, 
We  see  the  Maid  as  when  she  walked  with  us,  { 

Nor  have  we  any  fault  to  charge  her  with.  . 

We  are  perplexed  ;  —  we  fear  that  we  have  done  | 

A  grievous  wrong.  —  The  king  is  penitent. 
The  duke  remorseful,  comfortless  La  Hire, 
And  every  heart  doth  shroud  itself  in  woe. 

DuNOis.     She  a  deluder  ?     If  celestial  truth 
Would  clothe  herself  in  a  corporeal  form. 
She  needs  must  choose  the  features  of  the  Maiden. 
If  purity  of  heart,  faith,  innocence, 
Dwell  anywhere  on  earth,  upon  her  lips 
And  in  her  eyes'  clear  depths,  they  find  their  home ! 

Archb.     May  the  Almighty,  through  a  miracle, 
Shed  Hght  upon  this  awful  mystery, 
Which  baffles  human  insight.  —  Howsoe'er 
This  sad  perplexity  may  be  resolved. 
One  of  two  grievous  sins  we  have  committed ! 
Either  in  fight  w^e  have  availed  ourselves 
Of  hellish  arms,  or  banished  hence  a  saint ! 
And  both  call  down  upon  this  wretched  land 
The  vengeance  and  the  punishment  of  Heaven  ! 
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Scene  VIII. 
The  same,  a  Nobleman,  afterward  Raimond. 

Noble.     A  shepherd  youth  inquires  after  your  High- 
ness, 
He  urgently  entreats  an  interview, 
He  says,  he  cometh  from  the  Maiden  — 

DuNOis.  Haste ! 

Conduct  him  hither  !     He  doth  come  from  lier  ! 

[TJie    Nobleman    opens    the    door   to    Raimond, 
DUNOIS  hastens  to  meet  him. 
Where  is  she  ?     Where's  the  Maid  ? 

Raim.  Hail !  noble  prince  ! 

And  blessed  am  I  that  I  find  with  you 
This  holy  man,  the  shield  of  the  oppressed. 
The  father  of  the  poor  and  destitute ! 

DuNOis.     Where  is  the  Maiden  ? 

Archb.  Speak,  my  son,  inform  us  ! 

Raim.     She  is  not,  sir,  a  wicked  sorceress ! 
To  God  and  all  his  saints  I  make  appeal. 
An  error  blinds  the  people.     You've  cast  forth 
God's  messenger,  you've  banished  innocence ! 

DuNOis.     Where  is  she  ? 

Raim.  I  accompanied  her  flight 

Toward  the  wood  of  Ardennes ;  there  she  hath 
Revealed  to  me  her  spirit's  inmost  depths ; 
In  torture  I'll  expire,  and  will  resign 
My  hopes  of  everlasting  happiness. 
If  she's  not  guiltless,  sir,  of  every  sin  ! 

DuNOis.      The  sun  in  heaven  is  not  more  pure  than 
she! 
Where  is  she  ?     Speak  ! 

Raim.  If  God  hath  turned  your  hearts, 

Oh,  hasten,  I  entreat  you  —  rescue  her  — 
She  is  a  prisoner  in  the  English  camp. 
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DuNOis.      A  [)ii.soner  say  you  ? 

Akciiij.  Poor  unfortunate ! 

Kaim.     There  in  the  forest,  as  we  sought  for  shelter, 
W(i  were  encounter'd  by  Queen  Isabel, 
Who  seized  and  sent  her  to  the  Euglisli  host. 
O  from  a  cruel  death  deliver  her 
Who  hath  full  many  a  time  deliver'd  you ! 

DuNOis.      Sound  an  alarm !  to  arms !  up !  beat  the 
drums  ! 
Forth  to  the  field  !     Let  France  appear  in  arms ! 
The  crown  and  the  palladium  are  at  stake ! 
Our  honour  is  in  pledge  !  risk  blood  and  hfe ! 
She  must  be  rescued  ere  the  day  is  done !  [^Fxit 

A  watch-tower  —  an  opening  above. 


Scene  IX. 
Johanna  and  Lionel. 

Fast.      (entering  hastily)  The  people  can  no  longer 
be  restrain'd ; 
With  fury  they  demand  the  Maiden's  death. 
In  vain  your  opposition.     Let  her  die, 
And  throw  her  head  down  from  the  battlements ! 
Her  blood  alone  will  satisfy  the  host. 

Isabel.      (coming  in)  With  ladders  they  begin  to 
scale  the  walls. 
Appease  the  angry  .people  !     Will  you  wait 
Till  in  blind  fury  they  overthrow  the  tower, 
And  we  beneath  its  ruins  are  destroy'd  ? 
Protect  her  here  you  cannot.  —  Give  her  up  ! 

Lionel.     Let  them   storm   on !     In  fury  let  them 
rage  1 
Firm  is  this  castle,  and  beneath  its  ruins 
I  will  be  buried  ere  I  }i.eld  to  them. 


/ 
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—  Johanna,  answer  me  !  only  be  mine, 

And  I  will  shield  thee  'gainst  a  world  in  arms. 

Isabel.     Are  you  a  man  ? 

Lionel.  Thy  friends  have  cast  thee  off; 

To  thy  ungi'ateful  country  thou  dost  owe 
Duty  and  faith  no  longer.     The  false  cowards 
Who  sought  thy  hand  forsake  thee  in  thy  need ; 
They  for  thy  honour  venture  not  the  fight. 
But  I,  against  my  people  and  'gainst  thine, 
Will  be  thy  champion.  —  Once  thou  didst  confess 
My  life  was  dear  to  thee :  in  combat  then 
I  stood  before  thee  as  thine  enemy,  — 
Thou  hast  not  now  a  single  friend  but  me ! 

JoHAN.     Thou  art  my  people's  enemy  and  mine. 
Between  us  there  can  be  no  fellowship. 
Thee  I  can  never  love,  but  if  thy  heart 
Cherish  affection  for  me,  let  it  bring 
A  blessing  on  my  people.  —  Lead  thy  troops 
Far  from  the  borders  of  my  fatherland ; 
Give  up  the  keys  of  all  the  captured  towns, 
Restore  the  booty,  set  the  captives  free, 
Send  hostages  the  compact  to  confirm, 
And  peace  I  offer  thee  in  my  king's  name. 

Isabel.     Wilt  thou,  a  captive,  dictate  laws  to  us  ? 

JoHAN.     It  must  be  done ;  'tis  useless  to  delay. 
Never,  oh,  never,  will  this  land  endure 
The  English  yoke ;  sooner  will  France  become 
A  mighty  sepulchre  for  England's  hosts. 
Fallen  in  battle  are  your  bravest  chiefs. 
Think  how  you  may  achieve  a  safe  retreat ; 
Your  fame  is  forfeited,  your  power  is  lost. 

Isabel.     Can  you  endure  her  raving  insolence  ? 
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Scene  X. 
A  Captain  entern  hastily. 

Capt.     Haste,  general !     Prepare  the  host  for  battle  ! 
The  French  with  flying  banners  come  this  way, 
Their  shining  weapons  glitter  in  the  vale. 

JoHAN.      {with  enthusiasm)    My  j)eople   come   this 
way  !     Proud  P^ngland,  now, 
Forth  in  the  field  !  now  boldly  must  you  fight ! 

Fast.     Deluded  woman,  moderate  your  joy ! 
You  will  not  see  the  issue  of  this  day. 

JoHAN.     My  friends  will  win  the  fight  and  I  shall 
die! 
The  gallant  heroes  need  my  arm  no  more. 

Lionel.      These  dastard  enemies  I  scorn  !      They 
have 
In  twenty  battles  fled  before  our  arms, 
Ere  this  heroic  Maiden  fought  for  them ! 
All  the  whole  nation  I  despise,  save  one, 
And  this  one  they  have  banish'd.  —  Come,  Fastolfe, 
We  soon  will  give  them  such  another  day 
As  that  of  Poictiers,  and  of  Agincourt. 
Do  you  remain  within  the  fortress,  queen, 
And  guard  the  Maiden  till  the  fight  is  o'er. 
I  leave  for  your  protection  fifty  knights. 

Fast.     How  !  general,  shall  we  march  against  the 
foe 
And  leave  this  raging  fury  in  our  rear  ? 

JoHAN.     What !  can  a  fettered  woman  frighten  thee  ? 

Lionel.     Promise,  Johanna,  not  to  free  thyself ! 

JoHAN.     To  free  myself  is  now  my  only  wish. 

Isabel.     Bind  her  with  triple  chains  !     I  pledge  my 
Hfe 
That  she  shall  not  escape. 

\_She  is  hound  with  heavy  chains. 
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Lionel,     {to  Johanna)  Thou  will'st  it  so ! 
Thou  dost  compel  us !  still  it  rests  with  thee ! 
Renounce  the  French,  —  the  English  banner  bear, 
And  thou  art  free,  and  these  rude  savage  men 
Who  now  desire  thy  blood  shall  do  thy  will ! 
Fast,     {urgently)  Away,  away,  my  general ! 
JoHAN.  Spare  thy  words ! 

The  French  are  drawing  near.  —  Defend  thyself ! 

[^Trumpets  sound,  Lionel  hastens  forth. 
Fast.     You  know  your  duty,  queen !  if  Fate  de- 
clares 
Against  us,  should  you  see  our  people  fly  — 

Isabel,     {showing  a  dagger)   Fear  not !     She  shall 

not  live  to  see  our  fall. 
Fast,     {to  Johanna)    Thou  knowest  what  awaits 
thee,  now  implore 
A  blessing  on  the  weapons  of  thy  people !  \Exit. 


Scene  XL 
Isabel,  Johanna,  Soldiers. 

JoHAN.     Ay  !  that  I  will !  no  power  can  hinder  me. 
Hark  to  that  sound,  the  war  march  of  my  people. 
How  its  triumphant  notes  inspire  my  heart ! 
Ruin  to  England !  victory  to  France ! 
Up,  valiant  countrymen  !     The  Maid  is  near : 
She  cannot,  as  of  yore,  before  you  bear 
Her  banner  —  she  is  bound  witli  heavy  chains ; 
But  freely  from  her  prison  soars  her  soul, 
Upon  the  pinions  of  your  battle  song. 

Isabel,     (to    a   soldier')   Ascend   the    watch-tower 
which  commands  the  field, 
And  thence  report  the  progress  of  the  fight. 

[Soldier  ascends. 
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JonAN.     Courage,  my  jxiople !     'Tis  the  final  stnig- 

Aoother  victcny  and  the  foe  Hes  low ! 

IsABKL.     What  seest  thou  ? 

Sol  They're  already  in  close  fight. 

A  furious  warrior,  on  a  liarhary  steed. 
In  tiger's  skin,  leads  forward  the  gens  d'armes. 

JoiiAN.     That's  Count  Dunois  !  on,  gallant  warrior ! 
Conquest  goes  with  thee. 

Sol.  The  Burgundian  duke 

Attacks  the  bridge. 

Isabel.  Would  that  ten  hostile  spears 

Might  his  perfidious  heart  transfix,  the  traitor ! 

Sol.     Lord  Fastolfe  gallantly  opposes  him. 
Now  they  dismount  —  they  combat  man  to  man. 
Our  people  and  the  troops  of  Burgundy. 

Isabel.     Behold'st  thou  not  the  dauphin  ?     Seest 
thou  not 
The  royal  banner  wave  ? 

Sol.  a  cloud  of  dust 

Shrouds  everything.     I  can  distinguish  nought. 

JoHAN.     Had  he  my  eyes,  or  stood  I  there  aloft, 
The  smallest  speck  would  not  elude  my  gaze ! 
The  wild  fowl  I  can  number  on  the  wing. 
And  mark  the  falcon  in  his  towering  flight. 

Sol.     There  is  a  fearful  tumult  near  the  trench ; 
The  chiefs,  it  seems,  the  nobles,  combat  there. 

Isabel.     Still  doth  our  banner  wave  ? 

Sol.  It  proudly  floats. 

JoHAN.     Could  I  look  through  the  loopholes  of  the 
wall, 
I  with  my  glance  the  battle  would  control ! 

Sol.     Alas  !     What  do  I  see  I     Our  general's 
Surrounded  by  the  foe ! 

Isabel,      (points    the     dagger    at    Johanna)    Die, 
wretch ! 

Sol.     (quickly)    He's  free ! 
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The  gallant  Fastolfe  in  the  rear  attacks 
The  enemy  —  he  breaks  their  serried  ranks. 

Isabel,     {withdrawing  the  dagger)  There  spoke  thy 
angel ! 

Sol.  Victory  !     They  fly  ! 

Isabel.     Who  fly  ? 

Sol.  The  French  and  the  Burgundians  fly ; 

The  field  is  cover'd  o'er  with  fugitives. 

JoHAN.     My  God  !     Thou  wilt  not  thus  abandon  me  ! 

Sol.     Yonder  they  lead  a  sorely  wounded  knight ; 
The  people  rush  to  aid  him  —  he's  a  prince. 

Isabel.     One  of  our  country,  or  a  son  of  France  ? 

Sol.     They  loose  his  helmet  —  it  is  Count  Dunois. 

JOHAN.     {seizes  her  fetters  with  convulsive  violence) 
And  I  am  nothing  but  a  fetter'd  woman ! 

Sol.     Look  yonder  !     Who  the  a'zure  mantle  wears, 
Border'd  with  gold  ? 

JoHAN.  That  is  my  lord,  the  king. 

Sol.      His    horse    is   restive,   plunges,    rears,   and 
falls  — 
He  struggles  hard  to  extricate  himself  — 

[Johanna  accompanies  these  words  with  passion- 
ate movements. 
Our  troops  are  pressing  on  in  full  career, 
They  near  him,  reach  him  —  they  surround  him  now. 

JoHAN.     Oh,  have  the  heavens  above  no  angels  more  ! 

Isabel,     {laughing  scornfully)  Now  is  the  time,  de- 
liverer —  now  deliver ! 

JoHAN.     {throws  herself  upon  her  Jcnees  and  prays 
with  passionate  violence^ 
Hear  me,  0  God,  in  my  extremity ! 
In  fervent  supplication  up  to  Thee, 
Up  to  thy  heaven  above,  I  send  my  soul. 
The  fragile  texture  of  a  spider's  web. 
As  a  ship's  cable  thou  canst  render  strong ; 
Easy  it  is  to  thine  omnipotence 
To  change  these  fetters  into  spiders'  webs  — 
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Comrnand  it,  and  tlies«!  massy  cliains  sliall  fall, 
And  tlicso  thick  walls  Ix;  rent.     Thou,  Lord,  of  old 
Didst  strengthen  Samson,  when,  enchain 'd  and  blind, 
He  bore  the  bitter  scorn  of  his  proud  foes. 
Trusting  in  thee,  he  seized  with  mighty  power 
The  pillars  of  his  prison,  bow'd  himself, 
And  overthrew  the  structure. 

Sol.  Triumph ! 

Isabel.  How  ? 

Sol.     The  king  is  ta'en  ! 

Johan.  {springing  up)  Then  God  be  gracious  to  me ! 
[She  seizes  her  chains  violently  with  both  hands, 
and  breaks  them  asunder.  At  the  same  mo- 
ment, rushing  upon  the  nearest  soldier,  she 
seizes  his  sword  and  hurries  out.  All  gaze 
after  her,  transfixed  with  astonishment. 


Scene  XIL 
The  same,  without  Johanna. 

Isabel,     (after  a  long  pause')  How  was  it  ?     Did  I 
dream  ?     Where  is  she  gone  ? 
How  did  she  break  these  ponderous  iron  chains  ? 
A  world  could  not  have  made  me  credit  it, 
If  I  had  not  beheld  it  with  these  eyes. 

Sol.     (^from  the  tower)  How  ?    Hath   she  wings  ? 
Hath  the  wind  borne  her  down  ? 

Isabel.     Is  she  below  ? 

Sol.  She  strides  amidst  the  fight : 

Her  course  outspeeds  my  sight  —  Now  she  is  here  — 
Now  there  —  I  see  her  everywhere  at  once  ! 

—  She  separates  the  troops  —  all  yield  to  her ; 
The  scatter'd  French  collect  —  they  form  anew ! 

—  Alas  !  what  do  I  see  !     Our  people  cast 
Their  weapons  to  the  ground,  our  banners  sink  — 
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Isabel.     What !     Will  she  snatch  from  us  the  vic- 
tory ? 

Sol.     She  presses  forward,  right  toward  the  king. 
She  reaches  him  —  she  bears  him  from  the  fight  — 
Lord  Fastolfe  falls  —  the  general  is  ta'en  ! 

Isabel.     I'll  hear  no  more.     Come  down  ! 

Sol.     Fly,  queen  !  you  will  be  taken  by  surprise. 
Arm'd  soldiers  are  advancing  tow'rd  the  tower. 

\_ffe  comes  down. 

Isabel,    (drawing  her  sword)  Then  tight,  ye  cowards ! 


Scene  XIII. 

La  Hire,  with  soldiers.     At  his  entrance  the  people  of 
the  Queen  lay  down  their  arms. 

Hire,     (approaching  her  respectfully^   Queen,  sub- 
mit yourself  — 
Your  knights  have  yielded  —  to  resist  is  vain  ! 
—  Accept  my  proffer'd  services.     Command 
Where  you  would  be  conducted. 

Isabel.  Every  place 

The  same,  where  I  encounter  not  the  dauphin. 

[She  resigns  her  sword,  and  follows  him  with  the 
soldiers. 

The  scene  changes  to  the  hattle-field. 
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Scene  XIV. 

Soldiers  vnth  flyinr/  banners  occupy  the  hackr/round. 
Before  them  the  KiNO  and  the  DuKE  of  ]iuu- 
(JUXDY  appear,  hearing  JoHANNA  in  their  arms; 
she  is  mortally  wounded,  and  apparently  lifelens. 
They  advance  slowly  to  the  front  of  the  stage. 
Agnes  Sorel  rushes  in. 

SoREL.     (throwing  herself  on  the  hosom  of  the  King) 
You're  free  —  you  live  —  1  have  you  back  again  ! 

King.     Yes,  I  am  free  —  I  am  so  at  this  price  ! 

[Pointing  to  Johanna. 

Sorel.     Johanna  !  —  God  !  she's  dying ! 

Burg.  She's  gone ! 

An  angel  passeth  hence !     See  how  she  lies, 
Easy  and  tranquil,  like  a  sleeping  child  ! 
The  peace  of  heaven  around  her  features  plays, 
The  breath  of  life  no  longer  heaves  her  breast, 
But  vital  warmth  still  lingers  in  her  hand. 

King.     She's  gone !  —  She  never  will  awaken  more, 
Her  eye  will  gaze  no  more  on  earthly  things. 
She  soars  on  high,  a  spirit  glorified, 
She  seeth  not  our  grief,  our  penitence. 

Sorel.     Her  eyes  unclose  —  she  lives ! 

Burg,     {in  astonishment)  Can  she  return 

Back  from  the  grave,  triumphant  e'en  o'er  death  ? 
She  riseth  up  !     She  standeth  ! 

Johan.     {standing  up,  and  looking  around)  "\Miere 
am  I  ? 

Burg.     With  thine  own  people.  Maiden  —  with  thy 
friends ! 

King.     Supported  by  thy  friend,  and  by  thy  king. 

Johan.     {a.fter  looking  at  him  fixedly  for  some  time) 
No  !     I  am  not  a  sorceress  !    Indeed 
I  am  not  one. 
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King.         Thou'rt  holy  as  an  angel ; 
A  cloud  of  error  dimm'd  our  mental  sight. 

JoHAN.     {gazing  around  her  with  a  joyful  smile)  And 
am  I  really,  then,  among  my  friends. 
And  am  no  more  rejected  and  despised  ? 
They  curse  me  not  —  kindly  they  look  on  me ! 
—  Yes,  all  around  me  now  seems  clear  again ! 
That  is  my  king  !  —  the  banners  these  of  France  ! 
My  banner  I  behold  not  —  where  is  it  ? 
Without  my  banner  I  dare  not  appear ; 
To  me  it  was  confided  by  my  Lord, 
And  I  before  his  throne  must  lay  it  down ; 
I  there  may  show  it,  for  I  bore  it  truly. 

King,     [averting  his  face)  Give  her  the  banner  ! 
[/((  is  given  to  her.     She  stands  quite  ttnsupportcd, 
the  banner  in  her  hand.     The  heaven  is  illu- 
mined by  a  rosy  light. 
JOHAN.     See  you  the  rainbow  yonder  in  the  air  ? 
Its  golden  portals  heaven  doth  wide  unfold. 
Amid  the  angel  choir  she  radiant  stands, 
The  eternal  Sou  she  claspeth  to  her  breast, 
Her  arms  she  stretcheth  forth  to  me  in  love. 
How  is  it  with  me  ?     Light  clouds  bear  me  up  — 
My  ponderous  mail  becomes  a  winged  robe ; 
I  mount  —  I  fly  —  back  rolls  the  dwindling  earth  — 
Brief  is  the  sorrow  —  endless  is  the  joy  ! 

[Her  banner  falls,  and  she  sinks  lifeless  on  the 
ground.  All  remain  for  some  time  in  speech- 
less sorrow.  Upon  a  signal  from  the  King, 
all  the  banners  are  gently  placed  over  her,  so 
that  she  is  entirely  concealed  by  them. 
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DRAMATIS   PERSONS 

Isabella,  Princess  of  Messina. 

Don  Manuel,  >  ,       o 
T\      n  r  her  Sons. 

Don  Caesar,     ) 

Beatrice. 

Diego,  an  ancient  Servant.  • 

Messengers. 

The  Elders  of  Messina,  mute. 

The  Chorus,  consisting  of  the  Followers  of  the  two  Princes. 


The   Bride   of  Messina 


Scene  I. 


A  spacious  hall  supported  on  columns,  with  entrances  on 
both  sides  ;  at  the  hack  of  the  stage  a  large  folding- 
door  leading  to  a  chapel. 

Donna  Isabella,  in  mourning ;   the  Elders  of 

Messina. 

ISAB.     Forth  from  my  silent-chamber's  deep  recesses, 
Gray  fathers  of  the  state,  unwillingly 
I  come ;  and,  shrinking  from  your  gaze,  uplift 
The  veil  that  shades  my  widowed  brows :  —  the  light 
And  glory  of  my  days  is  fled  for  ever ! 
And  best  in  sohtude  and  kindred  gloom 
To  hide  these  sable  weeds,  this  grief-worn  frame, 
Beseems  the  mourner's  heart.     A  mighty  voice 
Inexorable  —  duty's  stern  command, 
Calls  me  to  life  again.  — 

Not  twice  the  moon 
Has  filled  her  orb,  since  to  the  tomb  ye  bore 
My  princely  spouse,  your  city's  lord,  whose  arm 
Against  a  world  of  envious  foes  around 
Hurled  fierce  defiance !     Still  his  spirit  lives 
In  his  heroic  sons,  their  country's  pride  :  — 
Ye  marked  how  sweetly  from  their  childhood's  bloom 
Tliey  grew  in  joyous  promise  to  the  years 
Of  manhood's  strength  ;  —  yet  in  their  secret  hearts, 
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I'loiii  .some  myHterious  root  accurs'd,  upsprung 

Uniiiiti^'able  deadly  hate,  that  spuraexl 

All  kindred  ties,  all  youthful  fond  affections, 

Still  ri])ening  with  their  thouglitful  age;  —  not  mine 

The  sweet  accord  of  family  bliss ;  tho'  each 

Awoke  a  mother's  rapture ;  each  alike 

Smiled  at  my  nourishing  breast !  for  me  alone 

Yet  lives  one  mutual  thought,  of  children's  love, 

In  these  tempestuous  souls  dissevererl  else 

By  mortal  strife  and  thirst  of  fierce  revenge. 

Wliile  yet  their  father  reigned,  his  stern  control 
Tamed  their  hot  spirits,  and  with  iron  yoke 
To  awful  justice  bowed  their  stubborn  will : 
Obedient. to  his  voice,  to  outward  seeming 
They  calmed  their  wrathful  mood,  nor  in  array 
Ere  met,  of  hostile  arms;  —  yet  unappeased 
Sat  brooding  malice  in  their  bosoms'  depths ; 
They  little  reck  of  hidden  springs  whose  power 
Can  quell  the  torrent's  fury  :  —  Scarce  their  sire 
In  death  had  closed  his  eyes,  when,  as  the  spark 
That  long  in  smouldering  embers  sullen  lay, 
Shoots  forth  a  towering  flame  ;  —  so  unconfined 
Burst  the  wild  storm  of  brothers'  hate,  tiiumphant 
O'er  nature's  holiest  bands.     Ye  saw,  my  friends. 
Your  country's  bleeding  wounds,  when  princely  strife 
Woke  discord's  maddenj.ug  fires,  and  ranged  her  sons 
In  mutual  deadly  conflict ;  —  all  around 
Was  heard  the  clash  of  arms,  the  din  of  carnage. 
And  e'en  these  halls  were  stained  with  kindred  gore. 

Torn  was  the  state  with  civic  rage,  this  heart 
With  pangs  that  mothers  feel ;  alas  !  unmindful 
Of  aught  but  public  woes,  and  pitiless. 
You  sought  my  widow's  chamber  —  there  with  taunts 
And  fierce  reproaches  for  your  country's  ills, 
From  that  polluted  spring  of  brothers'  hate 
Derived,  invoked  a  parent's  warning  voice, 
And  threatening  told  of  people's  discontent 
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And  princes'  crimes  !     "  111  fated  land  !  now  wasted 
By  thy  unnatural  sons,  ere  long  the  prey 
Of  foeman's  sword  !  Oh,  haste,"  you  cried,  "  and  end 
This  strife !  bring  peace  again,  or  soon  Messina 
Shall  bow  to  other  lords."     Your  stern  decree 
Prevailed ;  this  heart,  with  all  a  mother's  anguish 
O'erlaboured,  owned  the  weight  of  public  cares. 
I  flew,  and  at  my  children's  feet,  distracted, 
A  suppliant  lay  ;  till  to  my  prayers  and  tears 
The  voice  of  nature  answered  in  their  breasts ! 

Here  in  the  palace  of  their  sires,  unarmed, 
In  peaceful  guise  Messina  shall  behold 
The  long  inveterate  foes  ;  —  this  is  the  day ! 
E'en  now  I  wait  the  messenger  that  brings 
The  tidings  of  my  sons'  approach :  be  ready 
To  give  your  princes  joyful  welcome  home 
With  reverence  such  as  vassals  may  beseem. 
Bethink  ye  to  fulfil  your  subject  duties. 
And  leave  to  better  wisdom  weightier  cares. 
Dire  was  their  strife  to  them,  and  to  the  state 
Fruitful  of  ills ;  yet,  in  this  happy  bond 
Of  peace  united,  know  that  they  are  mighty 
To  stand  against  a  world  in  arms,  nor  less 
Enforce  their  sovereign  will  —  against  yourselves. 

[The  Elders  retire  in  silence ;  she  beckons  to  an 
old  attendant  who  remains. 

IsAB.     Diego ! 

Diego.  Honoured  mistress ! 

ISAB.     Old  faithful  servant,  thou  true  heart,  come 
near  me ; 
Sharer  of  all  a  mother's  woes,  be  thine 
The  sweet  communion  of  her  joys :  —  my  treasure, 
Shrined  in  thy  heart,  my  dear  and  holy  secret. 
Shall  pierce  the  envious  veil,  and  shine  triumphant 
To  cheerful  day  ;  too  long  by  harsh  decrees 
Silent  and  overpowered,  affection  yet 
ShaU  utterance  find  in  nature's  tones  of  rapture ! 
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And  tliis  iinprisoiicd  lic.art  l<;a})  U)  Urn  (;iii}>race 
Of  all  it  liold.s  iiioHt  dear,  returued  to  glad 
My  desolate  halls  ;  — 

So  bend  thy  aged  Btey)« 
To  tlui  old  cloistered  sanctuary  that  guards 
The  darling  of  my  soul,  wIkjsc  innocence 
To  thy  true  love  —  (sweet  pledge  of  haj)pier  days  ! ) 
Trusting  I  gave,  and  asked  from  fortune's  storm 
A  resting-place  and  shrine:   Oh,  in  this  hour 
Of  bliss,  the  dear  reward  of  all  thy  cares, 
Give  to  my  longing  arms  my  child  again  ! 

[Tru7npets  are  h^ard  in  the  distcvace. 
Haste !  be  thy  footsteps  winged  with  joy  —  I  hear 
The  trumpet's  blast,  that  tells,  in  warlike  accents, 
My  sons  are  near :  — 

\_Exit  Diego.    Music  is  heard  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion, and  becomes  gradually  louder. 

Messina  is  awake ! 
Hark !  how  the  stream  of  tongues  hoarse  murmuring 
EoUs  on  the  breeze,  —  'tis  they  !  my  mother's  heart 
Feels  their  approach,  and  beats  with  mighty  throes 
Eesponsive  to  the  loud  resounding  march ! 
They  come !  they  come  !  my  children  !  oh,  my  children  ! 

[Exit. 
The  Chorus  enters. 

It  consists  of  two  semichoruses  lohich  enter  at  the  same 
time  from  opposite  sides,  and  after  marching 
around  the  stage  range  themselves  in  roics,  each 
on  the  side  hy  which  it  entered.  One  semichorus 
consists  of  young  knights,  the  other  of  older  ones, 
each  has  its  peculiar  costume  and  ensigns.  When 
the  two  choruses  stand  opposite  to  each  other,  the 
march  ceases,  and  the  two  leaders  speak} 

iThe  first  Chorus  consists  of  Cajetan,  Berengar,  Manfred. 
Tristan,  and  eight  followers  of  Don  Manuel.  The  second  of  Bohe- 
mund,  Roger,  Hippolyte,  and  nine  others  of  the  party  of  Don 
CaBsar. 
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First  Chorus  (Cajetan). 

I  greet  ye,  glittering  halls 

Of  olden  time ! 
Cradle  of  kings  !     Hail !  lordly  roof, 

In  pillared  majesty  sublime  ! 
Sheathed  be  the  sword  ! 

In  chains  before  the  portal  lies 
The  fiend  with  tresses  snake-entwined, 

Fell  Discord  !  —  Gently  tread  the  inviolate  floor  I 
Peace  to  this  royal  dome  ! 

Thus  by  the  Furies'  brood  we  swore, 
And  all  the  dark  avenging  deities ! 

Second  Chorus  (Bohemund). 

I  rage  !  I  burn  !  and  scarce  refrain 

To  Hft  the  ghttering  steel  on  high. 
For  lo  !  the  Gorgon-visaged  train 

Of  the  detested  foeman  nigh  :  — 
Shall  I  my  swelling  heart  control  ?  — 

To  parley  deign  —  or  still  in  mortal  strife 
The  tumult  of  my  soul  ? 

Dire  Sister,  guardian  of  the  spot,  to  thee 

Awe-struck  I  bend  the  knee, 

Nor  dare  with  arms  profane  thy  deep  tranquillity  3 

First  Chorus  (Cajetan). 

Welcome  the  peaceful  strain  ! 
Together  we  adore  the  guardian  power 
Of  these  august  abodes  !  — 

Sacred  the  hour 
To  kindred  brotherly  ties 
And  reverend  holy  sympathies ;  — 
Our  hearts  the  genial  charm  shall  own. 
And  melt  awhile  at  friendship's  soothing  tone :  — 

But  when  in  yonder  plain 
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We  meet  —  then  peace  away  ! 

Come  gleaming  arms,  and  battle's  deadly  fray  ! 

The  whole  Chorus. 

But  when  in  yonder  plain 

We  meet  —  then  peace  away  ! 

Come  gleaming  arms,  and  battle's  deadly  fray  I 

First  Chorus  (Berengar). 

I  hate  thee  not  —  nor  call  thee  foe. 

My  brother !  this  our  native  earth, 

The  land  that  gave  our  fathers  birth :  — 

Of  chief's  behest  the  slave  decreed. 

The  vassal  draws  the  sword  at  need, 

For  chieftain's  rage  we  strike  the  blow, 

For  stranger  lords  our  kindred  blood  must  flow. 

Second  Chorus  (Bohemund). 

Hate  fires  their  souls  —  we  ask  not  why ;  — 

At  honour's  call  to  fight  and  die. 

Boast  of  the  true  and  brave ! 

Unworthy  of  a  soldier's  name 

Who  burns  not  for  his  chieftain's  fame ! 

The  whole  Chorus. 

Unworthy  of  a  soldier's  name 

Who  bums  not  for  his  chieftain's  fame ! 

One  of  the  Chorus  (Berengar). 

Thus  spoke  within  my  bosom's  core 

The  thought  —  as  hitherward  I  strayed ; 

And  pensive  'mid  the  wa\TJig  store, 
I  mused,  of  autumn's  yellow  glade :  — 

These  gifts  of  nature's  bounteous  reign,  • 

The  teeming  earth,  and  golden  grain, 
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Yon  elms,  among  whose  leaves  entwine 
The  tendrils  of  the  clustering  vine  ;  — 
Gay  children  of  our  sunny  chme, — 
Kegion  of  spring's  eternal  prime !  — 
Each  charm  should  woo  to  love  and  joy, 
No  cares  the  dream  of  bliss  annoy, 
And  pleasure  through  life's  summer  day 
Speed  every  laughing  hour  away. 
We  rage  in  blood,  —  O  dire  disgrace  ! 
For  this  usurping,  alien  race ; 
From  some  far  distant  land  they  came, 
Beyond  the  sun's  departing  flame. 
And  owned  upon  our  friendly  shore 
The  welcome  of  our  sires  of  yore. 
Alas  !  their  sons  in  thraldom  pine. 
The  vassals  of  this  stranger  line. 

A  second  (Manfred). 

Yes !  pleased,  on  our  land,  from  his  azure  way 

The  sun  ever  smiles  with  unclouded  ray. 

But  never,  fair  isle,  shall  thy  sons  repose 

'Mid  the  sweets  which  the  faithless  waves  enclose. 

On  their  bosom  they  wafted  the  corsair  bold, 

With  his  dreaded  barks  to  our  coast  of  old. 

For  thee  was  thy  dower  of  beauty  vain, 

'Twas  the  treasure  that  lured  the  spoiler's  train. 

Oh,  ne'er  from  these  smiling  vales  shall  rise 

A  sword  for  our  vanquished  liberties ; 

'Tis  not  where  the  laughing  Ceres  reigns. 

And  the  jocund  lord  of  the  flowery  plains :  — 

Where  the  iron  Hes  hid  in  the  mountain  cave, 

Is  the  cradle  of  empire  —  the  home  of  the  brave ! 

[The  foldmg-doors  at  the  hack  of  the  stage  are 
thrown  open.  Donna  Isabella  appears  he- 
twecn   her   sons,    Don    Manuel    and    Don 

C^SAR. 
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li(jth  ChorascH  (Ca  J  ET  AN). 

Lift  In^h  the  notes  of  praise ! 

iiehold  !  where  Uke  the  awakening  sun, 
She  comes,  and  from  her  queenly  brow 

Shoots  glad-inspiring  rays. 
Mistress  we  bend  to  thee ! 

First  Chorus. 

Fair  is  the  moon  amid  the  starry  quire 

That  twinkle  o'er  the  sky, 

Shining  in  silvery  mild  tranquillity ;  — 
The  mother  with  her  sons  more  fair ! 

See  !  blooming  at  her  side, 
She  leads  the  youthful  royal  pair ; 

With  gentle  grace,  and  soft  maternal  pride 

Attempering  sweet  their  manly  fire. 

Second  Chorus  (Berengar). 

From  this  fair  stem  a  beauteous  tree 
With  ever  springing  boughs  shall  smile, 

And  with  immortal  verdure  shade  our  isle. 
Mother  of  heroes,  joy  to  thee  ! 

Triumphant  as  the  sun  thy  kingly  race 
Shall  spread  from  clime  to  cHme, 
And  give  a  deathless  name  to  rolling  time ! 

ISAB.  {comes  forward  with  her  Soxs)  Look  down! 
benignant  Queen  of  Heaven,  and  still 
This  proud  tumultuous  heart,  that  in  my  breast 
Swells  with  a  mother's  tide  of  ecstasy. 
As  blazoned  in  these  noble  youths,  my  image 
More  perfect  shows ;  —  0  blissful  hour  !  the  first 
That  comprehends  the  fulness  of  my  joy. 
When  long  constrained  affection  dares  to  pour 
In  unison  of  transport  from  my  heart, 
Unchecked,  a  parent's  undivided  love : 
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Oh !  it  was  ever  one  —  my  sons  were  twain. 

Say  —  shall  I  revel  in  the  dream  of  bliss, 

And  give  my  soul  to  nature's  dear  emotions  ? 

Is  this  warm  pressure  of  thy  brother's  hand 

A  dagger  in  thy  breast?  ...  [To  Don  Manuel. 

Or  when  my  eyes 
Feed  on  that  brow  with  love's  enraptured  gaze, 
Is  it  a  wrong  to  thee  ?  [To  Don  Caesar. 

Trembling,  I  pause, 
Lest  e'en  affection's  breath  should  wake  the  fires 
Of  slumbering  hate. 

[After  regarding  both  with  inquiring  looks. 
Speak  !     In  your  secret  hearts 
What  purpose  dwells  ?     Is  it  the  ancient  feud 
Unreconciled,  that  in  your  father's  halls 
A  moment  stilled ;  beyond  the  castle  gates, 
Where  sits  infuriate  War,  and  champs  the  bit  — 
Shall  rage  anew  in  mortal  bloody  conflict  ? 

Chorus  (Bohemund). 

Concord  or  strife  —  the  Fates'  decree 
Is  bosomed  yet  in  dark  futurity  !  — 
What  comes,  we  little  heed  to  know. 
Prepared  for  aught  the  hour  may  show ! 

IsAB.     (looking  around)  What  mean  these  arms  ? 
this  warhke  dread  array. 
That  in  the  palace  of  your  sires  portends 
Some  fearful  issue  ?  needs  a  mother's  heart, 
Outpoured,  this  rugged  witness  of  her  joys  ? 
Say,  in  these  folding  arms  shall  treason  hide 
The  deadly  snare  ?  —  0  these  rude  pitiless  men, 
The  ministers  of  your  wrath !  —  trust  not  the  show 
Of  seeming  friendship ;  treachery  in  their  breasts 
Lurks  to  betray,  and  long-dissembled  hate. 
Ye  are  a  race  of  other  lands ;  your  sires 
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Profaned  their  soil ;  and  ne'er  tlie  invader's  yoke 

Was  easy  —  never  in  the  vassal's  lieart 

Languished  the  hope  of  sweet  revenge  ;  —  our  sway, 

Not  rooted  in  a  people's  love,  but  owns 

Allegiance  from  their  fears ;  with  secret  joy  — 

For  conquest's  ruthless  sword,  and  thraldom's  chains 

From  age  to  age,  they  wait  the  atoning  hour 

Of  princes'  downfall ;  —  thus  their  bards  awake 

The  patriot  strain,  and  thus  from  sire  to  son 

Rehearsed,  the  old  traditionary  tale 

Beguiles  the  venter's  night.     False  is  the  world, 

My  sons,  and  light  are  all  the  specious  ties 

By  fancy  twined  :  Friendship  —  deceitful  name  — 

Its  gaudy  flowers  but  deck  our  summer  fortune, 

To  wither  at  the  first  rude  breath  of  autumn  ! 

So  happy  to  whom  Heaven  has  given  a  brother ; 

The  friend  by  nature  signed  —  the  true  and  steadfast  1 

Nature  alone  is  honest  —  Nature  only  — 

When  all  we  trusted  strews  the  wintry  shore  — 

On  her  eternal  anchor  lies  at  rest. 

Nor  heeds  the  tempest's  rage. 

Don  M.  My  mother!  ' 

Don  C.  Hear  me ! 

ISAB.     (taking  their  hands)  Be  noble,  and  forget  the 
fancied  wrongs 
Of  boyhood's  age :  more  godlike  is  forgiveness 
Thau  victory,  and  in  your  father's  grave 
Should  sleep  the  ancient  hate :  —  Oh,  give  your  days 
Renewed  henceforth  to  peace  and  holy  love! 

\_She  recedes  one  or  two  steps,  as  if  to  (jive  them 
space  to  approach  each  other.  Both  fix  their 
eyes  on  the  ground  vnthout  regarding  one 
another. 

ISAB.  (after  waiting  for  some  tims,  with  suppressed 
emotion,  a  demonstration  on  the  part  of 
her  sons) 
I  can  no  more ;  my  prayers  —  my  tears  are  vain  :  — 
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'Tis  well !  obey  the  demon  in  your  hearts  ! 

Fulfil  your  dread  intent,  and  stain  with  blood 

The  holy  altars  of  our  household  gods ;  — 

These  halls,  that   gave   you    birth,   the    stage    where 

Murder 
Shall  hold  his  festival  of  mutual  carnage 
Beneath  a  mother's  eye  !  —  then,  foot  to  foot, 
Close,  like  the  Theban  pair,  with  maddening  gripe. 
And  fold  each  other  in  a  last  embrace ! 
Each  press  with  vengeful  thrust  the  dagger  home, 
And  "  Victory  ! "  be  your  shriek  of  death  :  —  Nor  then 
Shall  discord  rest  appeased ;  the  very  flame 
That  lights  your  funeral  pyre  shall  tower  dissevered 
In  ruddy  columns  to  the  skies,  and  tell 
With  horrid  image  —  "  thus  they  lived  and  died  ! " 

[She  goes  away ;  the  Brothers  stand  as  be/ore. 

Chorus  (Ca  JET  an). 

How  have  her  words  with  soft  control 
Kesistless  calmed  the  tempest  of  my  soul ' 

No  guilt  of  kindred  blood  be  mine ! 
Thus  with  upUfted  hands  I  pray ; 
Think,  brothers,  on  the  awful  day. 

And  tremble  at  the  wrath  divine ! 

Don  C.     (without  taking  his  eyes  from  the  ground) 
Thou  art  my  elder  —  speak  —  without  dishonour 
I  yield  to  thee. 

Don  M.        One  gracious  word,  and  instant, 
My  tongue  is  rival  in  the  strife  of  love ! 

Don  C.     I  am  the  guiltier  —  weaker  — 

Don  M.  Say  not  so  ! 

Wlio  doubts  thy  noble  heart  knows  thee  not  well ; 
Thy  words  were  prouder,  if  thy  soul  were  mean. 

Don  C.     It   burns    indignant    at    the    thought    of 
wrong ;  — 
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But  tliou       inelhinks,  in  passion's  fiercest  mood, 
'Twas  aught  but  scorn  tliat  harl>ouni(l  in  thy  breast. 

Dun  M.      Oil  1   had    1    known    thy   spirit   thus    to 
peace 
Inclined,  what  thousand  griefs  had  never  torn 
A  mother's  heart ! 

Don  C.  I  find  thee  just  and  true : 

Men  spoke  thee  proud  of  soul. 

Don  M.  The  curse  of  greatness !  — 

Ears  ever  open  to  the  babbler's  tale. 

Don  C.     Thou  art  too  proud  to  meanness  —  I  to 
falsehood  ! 

Don  M.     We  were  deceived,  betrayed  ! 

Don  C.  The  sport  of  frenzy  ! 

Don  M.     And  said  my  mother  true,  false  is  the 
world  ? 

Don  C.     Believe  her,  false  as  air. 

Don  M.  Give  me  thy  hand ! 

Don  C.     And  thine  be  ever  next  my  heart ! 

\_They  stand  clasping  each  other's  hands,  and  re- 
gard each  other  in  silenxe. 

Don  M.  I  gaze 

Upon  thy  brow,  and  still  behold  my  mother 
In  some  dear  lineament. 

Don  C.  Her  image  looks 

From  thine,  and  wondrous  in  my  bosom  wakes 
Affection's  springs. 

Don  M.  And  is  it  thou  ?  —  that  smile 

Benignant  on  thy  face  ?  —  thy  lips  that  charm 
With  gracious  sounds  of  love  and  dear  forgiveness  ? 

Don  C.     Is  this  my  brother,  this  the  hated  foe  ? 
His  mien  all  gentleness  and  truth  —  his  voice  — 
Whose  soft  prevailing  accents  breathe  of  friendship ! 

[After  a  pause. 

Don  M.     Shall  aught  divide  us  ? 

Don  C.  We  are  one  for  ever  ! 

[They  rush  into  each  other's  arms. 
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First  Chorus,     {to  the  Second) 

Why  stand  we  thus,  and  coldly  gaze, 

While  nature's  holy  transports  burn  ? 
No  dear  embrace  of  happier  days 

The  pledge  —  that  discord  never  shall  return  ! 
Brothers  are  they  by  kindred  band ; 
We  own  the  ties  of  home  and  native  land. 

[Both  Choruses  embrace. 

A  Messenger  enters. 

Second  Chorus  to  Don  C.     (Bohemund)  Eejoice, 
my  prince,  thy  messenger  returns :  — 
And  mark  that  beaming  smile  1  the  harbinger 
Of  happy  tidings. 

Mess.  Health  to  me,  and  health 

To  this  delivered  state !     0  sight  of  bliss. 
That  liglits  mine  eyes  with  rapture  !     I  behold  — 
Their  hands  in  sweet  accord  entwined  —  the  sons 
Of  my  departed  lord  —  the  princely  pair 
Dissevered  late  by  conflict's  hottest  rage. 

Don  C.     Yes !  from  the  flames  of  hate,  a  new-born 
phoenix. 
Our  love  aspires ! 

Mess.  I  bring  another  joy  — 

My  staff  is  green  with  flourishing  shoots. 

Don  C.     (taki7ig  him  aside)  0,  tell  me 

Thy  gladsome  message. 

Mess.  All  is  happiness 

On  this  auspicious  day  ;  —  long  sought,  the  lost  one 
Is  found. 

Don  C.        Discovered  !     Oh,  where  is  she  ?     Speak ! 

Mess.     Within  Messina's  walls  she  lies  concealed. 

Don  M.     (turning  to  the  First  Semichorus)  A 
ruddy  glow  mounts  in  my  brother's  cheek, 
And  pleasure  dances  in  his  sparkling  eye ; 
Whate'er  the  spring,  with  sympathy  of  love 
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My  inmost  heart  partakes  his  joy. 

Don  C.     (to  the  MEöbENGEU)    Come,  lead  me ; 
Farewell,  Don  Manuel  —  to  meet  again 
Pinfolded  in  a  mother's  arms !     I  fly 
To  cares  of  utmost  need.  [He  is  about  to  depart 

Don  M.  Make  no  delay ; 

And  hapY)iness  attend  thee ! 

Don  C.     (after  a  pause  of  reflection  he  returns)  How 
thy  looks 
Awake  my  soul  to  transport !     Yes,  my  brother, 
We  shall  be  friends  indeed !     This  hour  is  bright 
With  glad  presage  of  ever-springing  love. 
That  in  the  enhvening  beam  shall  flourish  fair, 
Sweet  recompense  of  wasted  years  ! 

Don  M.  The  blossom 

Betokens  goodly  fruit. 

Don  C.  I  tear  myself 

Reluctant  from  thy  arms,  but  think  not  less  — 
If  thus  I  break  this  festal  hour  —  my  heart 
Thrills  with  a  holy  joy. 

Don  M.     (with  manifest  absence  of  mind)  Obey  the 
moment ! 
Our  lives  belong  to  love. 

Don  C.  What  calls  me  hence  — 

Don  M.     Enough !  thou  leav'st  thy  heart. 

Don  C.  No  envious  secret 

Shall  part  us  long ;  soon  the  last  darkening  fold 
Shall  vanish  from  my  breast.    [Turning  to  the  Chorus. 

Attend !     For  ever 
Stilled  is  our  strife ;  he  is  my  deadliest  foe, 
Detested  as  the  gates  of  hell,  who  dares 
To  blow  the  fires  of  discord  :  —  none  may  hope 
To  win  my  love,  that  with  malicious  tales 
Encroach  upon  a  brother's  ear,  and  point, 
With  busy  zeal  of  false  officious  friendship. 
The  dart  of  some  rash  angry  word,  escaped 
From  passion's  heat :  —  it  wounds  not  from  the  lips, 
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But  swallowed  by  suspicion's  greedy  ear, 
Like  a  rank  poisonous  weed,  embittered  creeps, 
And  hangs  about  the  heart  with  thousand  shoots, 
Perplexing  nature's  ties. 

[He  embraces  his  brother  again,  and  goes  awcy^ 
accompanied  by  the  Second  Chorus. 

Chorus.     (Cajetan)    Wondering,  my  prince, 
I  gaze,  for  in  thy  looks  some  mystery 
Strange-seeming  shows :  scarce  with  abstracted  mien 
And  cold  thou  answered'st,  when  with  earnest  heart 
Thy  brother  poured  the  strain  of  dear  affection. 
As  in  a  dream  thou  stand'st,  and  lost  in  thought 
As  tho'  —  dissevered  from  its  earthly  frame  — 
Thy  spirit  roved  afar.     Not  thine  the  breast 
That,  deaf  to  nature's  voice,  ne'er  owned  the  throbs 
Of  kindred  love :  —  nay  more  —  like  one  entranced 
In  bliss,  thou  look'st  around,  and  smiles  of  rapture 
Play  on  thy  cheek. 

Don  M.  How  shall  my  lips  declare 

The  transports  of  my  swelhng  heart  ?     My  brother 
Revels  in  glad  surprise,  and  from  his  breast, 
Instinct  with  strange  new-felt  emotions,  pours 
The  tide  of  joy ;  but  mine  —  no  hate  came  with  me, 
Forgot  the  very  spring  of  mutual  strife ! 
High  o'er  this  earthly  sphere,  on  rapture's  wings, 
My  spirit  floats ;  and  in  the  azure  sea, 
Above  —  beneath  —  no  track  of  envious  night 
Disturbs  the  deep  serene !     I  view  these  halls. 
And  picture  to  my  thoughts  the  timid  joy 
Of  my  sweet  bride,  as  thro'  the  palace  gates, 
In  pride  of  queenly  state,  I  lead  her  home. 
She  loved  alone  the  loving  one,  the  stranger, 
And  little  deems  that  on  her  beauteous  brow 
Messina's  prince  shall  'twine  the  nuptial  wreath. 
How  sweet,  with  unexpected  pomp  of  greatness, 
To  glad  the  darling  of  my  soul !  —  too  long 
I  brook  this  dull  delay  of  crowning  bliss ! 
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Her  Ixiiiuly's  s<',lf,  tluit  asks  no  horrowM  cliarm, 
Shall  sliiiui  i(',ful/4<^nt,  like  the  (liarnorid'.s  Ijlaze 
That  wins  new  lustre  from  the  circling  gold  ! 

Chorus.     (Ca.iktan)       Long    have    I    markwl    thee, 
prince,  with  curious  eye, 
Foreboding  of  some  mystery  deep  enshrined 
Within  thy  labouring  breast.     This  day,  impatient. 
Thy  lips  have  burst  the  seal ;  and  unconstrained 
Confess  a  lover's  joy  ;  —  the  gladdening  chase, 
The  Olympian  coursers,  and  the  falcon's  flight, 
Can  charm  no  more :  —  soon  as  the  sun  declines 
Beneath  the  ruddy  west,  thou  hiest  thee  quick 
To  some  sequestered  path,  of  mortal  eye 
Unseen  —  not  one  of  all  our  faithful  train 
Companion  of  thy  solitary  way. 
Say,  why  so  long  concealed  the  blissful  flame  ? 
Stranger  to  fear  —  ill-brooked  thy  princely  heart 
One  thought  unuttered. 

Don  M.  Ever  on  the  wing 

Is  mortal  jo}^ ;  —  with  silence  best  we  guard 
The  fickle  good  ;  —  but  now,  so  near  the  goal 
Of  all  my  cherished  hopes,  I  dare  to  speak. 
To-morrow's  sun  shall  see  her  mine !  no  power 
Of  hell  can  make  us  twain  !     With  timid  stealth 
No  longer  will  I  creep  at  dusky  eve. 
To  taste  the  golden  fruits  of  Cupid's  tree. 
And  snatch  a  fearful,  fleeting  bliss :  to-day 
With  bright  to-morrow  shall  be  one  !     So  smooth 
As  runs  the  hmpid  brook,  or  silvery  sand 
That  marks  the  flight  of  time,  our  lives  shall  flow 
In  continuity  of  joy  ! 

Chorus.  (Cajetan)     Already 
Our  hearts,  my  prince,  with  silent  vows  have  blessed 
Thy  happy  love ;  and  now  from  every  tongue, 
For  her —  the  royal  beauteous  bride  —  should  sound 
The  glad  acclaim ;  so  tell  what  nook  unseen, 
What  deep  umbrageous  solitude,  enshrines 
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The  charmer  of  thy  heart  ?     With  magic  spells 

Almost  I  deem  she  mocks  our  gaze,  for  oft 

In  eager  chase  we  scour  each  rustic  path 

And  forest  dell ;  yet  not  a  trace  betrayed 

The  lover's  haunts,  ne'er  were  the  footsteps  marked 

Of  this  mysterious  fair. 

Don  M.  The  spell  is  broke  ! 

And  all  shall  be  revealed :  now  list  my  tale :  — 
'Tis  five  months  flowu,  —  my  father  yet  controlled 
The  land,  and  bowed  our  necks  with  iron  sway ; 
Little  I  knew  but  the  wild  joys  of  arms, 
And  mimic  warfare  of  the  chase ;  — 

One  day, — 
Long  had  we  tracked  the  boar  with  zealous  toil 
On  yonder  woody  ridge :  —  it  chanced,  pursuing 
A  snow-white  hind,  far  from  your  train  I  roved 
Amid  the  forest  maze  ;  —  the  timid  beast. 
Along  the  windings  of  the  narrow  vale, 
Thro'  rocky  cleft  and  thick-entangled  brake. 
Flew  onward,  scarce  a  moment  lost,  nor  distant 
Beyond  a  javelin's  throw ;  nearer  I  came  not, 
Nor  took  an  aim ;  when  thro'  a  garden's  gate, 
Sudden  she  vanished :  —  from  my  horse  quick  spring- 
ing, 
I  followed  :  —  lo  !  the  poor  scared  creature  lay 
Stretched  at  the  feet  of  a  young  beauteous  nun, 
That  strove  with  fond  caress  of  her  fair  hands 
To  still  its  throbbing  heart :  wondering,  I  gazed. 
And  motionless  —  my  spear,  in  act  to  strike, 
High  poised  —  while  she,  with  her  large  piteous  eyes 
For  mercy  sued  —  and  thus  we  stood  in  silence, 
Regarding  one  another.  .  .  . 

How  long  the  pause 
I  know  not  —  time  itself  forgot ;  —  it  seemed 
Eternity  of  bliss :  her  glance  of  sweetness 
Flew  to  my  soul ;  and  quick  the  subtle  flame 
Pervaded  all  my  heart :  — 
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But  what  I  spoke, 
And  how  this  Vjlessed  creature  answered,  none 
May  ask ;  it  floats  upon  my  thought,  a  dream 
Of  cliildhood's  happy  dawn  !     Sfjon  as  my  sense 
Returned,  I  felt  lier  bosom  throb  responsive 
To  mine,  —  then  fell  melodious  on  my  ear 
The  sound,  as  of  a  convent  bell,  that  flailed 
To  vesper  song ;  and  like  some  shadowy  vision 
That  melts  in  air  —  she  flitted  from  my  sight  — 
And  was  beheld  no  more. 

Chorus.     (Cajetan)      Thy  story  thrills 
My  breast  with  pious  awe !     Prince,  thou  hast  robbed 
The  sanctuary,  and  for  the  bride  of  Heaven 
Burned  with  unholy  passion  !     Oh,  remember 
The  cloister's  sacred  vows ! 

Don.  M  Thenceforth  one  path 

My  footsteps  wooed ;  the  fickle  train  was  still 
Of  young  desires  —  new  felt  my  being's  aim, 
My  soul  revealed !  —  and  as  the  pilgrim  turns 
His  wistful  gaze,  where,  from  the  orient  sky. 
With  gracious  lustre  beams  redemption's  star ;  — 
So  to  that  brightest  point  of  heaven,  her  presence. 
My  hopes  and  longings  centred  all.     No  sun 
Sank  in  the  western  waves  but  smiled  farewell 
To  two  united  lovers :  —  thus  in  stillness 
Our  hearts  were  twined,  —  the  all-seeing  air  above  us 
Alone  the  faithful  witness  of  our  joys ! 
O  golden  hours  !     0  happy  days !  nor  Heaven 
Indignant  viewed  our  bliss  ; — no  vows  enchained 
Her  spotless  soul ; .  nought  but  the  link  which  bound  it 
Eternally  to  mine ! 

Chorus.     (Cajetan)  Those  hallowed  walls. 
Perchance  the  calm  retreat  of  tender  youth. 
No  living  grave  ? 

Don  M.  In  infant  innocence 

Consigned  a  holy  pledge,  ne'er  has  she  left 
Her  cloistered  home. 
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Chorus.     (Cajetan)  But  what  her  royal  line  ? 
The  noble  only  spring  from  noble  stem. 

Don  M.     a  secret  to  herself,  —  she  ne'er  has  learned 
Her  name  or  fatherland. 

Chorus.     (Cajetan)  And  not  a  trace 
Guides  to  her  being's  undiscovered  springs  ? 

Don  M.     An  old  domestic,  the  sole  messenger 
Sent  by  her  unknown  mother,  oft  bespeaks  her 
Of  kingly  race. 

Chorus.     (Cajetan)  And  hast  thou  won  nought  else 
From  garrulous  age  ? 

Don.  M.  Too  much  I  feared  to  peril 

My  secret  bliss ! 

Chorus.     (Cajetan)  What  were  his  words  ?     What 
tidings 
He  bore  —  perchance  thou  know'st. 

Don  M.  Oft  he  has  cheered  her 

With  promise  of  a  happier  time,  when  all 
Shall  be  revealed. 

Chorus.     (Cajetan)  O  say  —  betokens  aught 
The  time  is  near  ? 

Don  M.  Not  distant  far  the  day 

That  to  the  arms  of  kindred  love  once  more 
Shall  give  the  long  forsaken,  orphaned  maid  — 
Thus  with  mysterious  words  the  aged  man 
Has  shadowed  oft  what  most  I  dread  —  for  awe 
Of  change  disturbs  the  soul  supremely  blest : 
Nay,  more ;  but  yesterday  his  message  spoke 
The  end  of  all  my  joys :  —  this  very  dawn, 
He  told,  should  smile  auspicious  on  her  fate. 
And  light  to  other  scenes :  —  no  precious  hour 
Delayed  my  quick  resolves  —  by  night  I  bore  her 
In  secret  to  Messina. 

Chorus.     (Cajetan)  Rash  the  deed 
Of  sacrilegious  spoil !  forgive,  my  prince, 
The  bold  rebuke ;  thus  to  unthinking  youth 
Old  age  may  speak  in  friendship's  warning  voice. 
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Don  M.     Hard  ])y  the  convent  of  the  Carmelites, 
In  a  sequeHtered  garden'»  tranf^uil  hound, 
And  safe  from  curious  eyes,  I  left  her,  —  hastening 
To  meet  my  brother :  trembling  there  she  counts 
The  slow-paced  hours,  nor  deems  how  far  triumphant 
In  queenly  state,  high  on  the  throne  of  P'ame 
Messina  shall  behold  my  timid  bride. 
For  next,  encompassed  by  your  knightly  train. 
With  pomp  of  greatness  in  the  festal  show. 
Her  lover's  form  shall  meet  her  wondering  gaze ! 
Thus  will  I  lead  her  to  my  mother ;  thus  — 
While  countless  thousands  on  her  passage  wait, 
Amid  the  loud  acclaim  —  the  royal  bride 
Shall  reach  my  palace  gates ! 

Chorus.     (Cajetan)  Command  us,  prince, 

We  live  but  to  obey  ! 

Don  M.  I  tore  myself 

Eeluctant  from  her  arms ;  my  every  thought 
Shall  still  be  hers :  so  come  along,  my  friends. 
To  where  the  turbaned  merchant  spreads  his  store 
Of  fabrics  gold  enwrought  with  curious  art ; 
And  all  the  gathered  wealth  of  eastern  climes. 
First  choose  the  well-formed  sandals  —  meet  to  guard 
And  grace  her  delicate  feet ;  then  for  her  robe  — 
The  tissue,  pure  as  Etna's  snow  that  lies 
Nearest  the  sun  —  light  as  the  wreathy  mist 
At  summer  dawn  —  so  playful  let  it  float 
About  her  airy  limbs.     A  girdle  next, 
Purple  with  gold  embroidered  o'er,  to  bind 
With  witching  grace  the  tunic  that  confines 
Her  bosom's  swelling  charms :  of  silk  the  mantle. 
Gorgeous  with  hke  empurpled  hues,  and  fixed 
With  clasp  of  gold  :  —  remember,  too,  the  bracelets 
To  gird  her  beauteous  arms ;  nor  leave  the  treasure 
Of  ocean's  pearly  deeps  and  coral  caves. 
About  her  locks  entwine  a  diadem 
Of  purest  gems  —  the  ruby's  fiery  glow 
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Commingling  with  the  emerald's  green.     A  veil, 
From  her  tiara  pendent  to  her  feet, 
Like  a  bright  fleecy  cloud  shall  circle  round 
Her  slender  form :  and  let  a  myrtle  wreath 
Crown  the  enchanting  whole ! 

Chorus.     (Cajetan)  We  haste,  my  prince, 

Amid  the  Bazar's  ghttering  rows,  to  cull 
Each  rich  adornment. 

Don  M.  From  my  stables  lead 

A  palfrey,  milk-white  as  the  steeds  that  draw 
The  chariot  of  the  sun ;  purple  the  housings. 
The  bridle  sparkling  o'er  with  precious  gems. 
For  it  shall  bear  my  queen  !     Yourselves  be  ready 
With  trumpet's  cheerful  clang,  in  martial  train 
To  lead  your  mistress  home  :  let  two  attend  me. 
The  rest  await  my  quick  return ;  and  each 
Guard  well  my  secret  purpose. 

\He  goes  away  accompanied  hy  two  of  the  Chorus. 

Chorus  (Cajetan). 

The  princely  strife  is  o'er,  and  say 

What  sport  shall  wing  the  slow-paced  hours 

And  cheat  the  tedious  day  ? 

With  hope  and  fear's  enlivening  zest 
Disturb  the  slumber  of  the  breast. 

And  wake  hfe's  dull  untroubled  sea 

With  freshening  airs  of  gay  variety. 

One  of  the  Chorus  (Manfred). 

Lovely  is  Peace  !     A  beauteous  boy, 
Couched  listless  by  the  rivulet's  glassy  tide 
'Mid  nature's  tranquil  scene, 

He  views  the  lambs  that  skip  with  innocent  joy, 

And  crop  the  meadow's  flowering  pride :  — 

Then  with  his  flute's  enchanting  sound. 

He  wakes  the  mountain  echoes  round, 
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Or  slumbers  in  the  sunset's  ruddy  sheen, 

Lulled  hy  the  iiiurinuring  melody. 
Ijut  War  for  me !  my  spirit's  treasure, 
Its  stern  delight,  and  wilder  j)leasure : 
I  love  the  peril  and  the  pain, 
And  revel  in  the  surge  of  Fortune's  boisterous  main ! 

A  second  (Berengar). 

Is  there  not  Love,  and  beauty's  smile 

That  lures  with  soft  resistless  wile  ? 

'Tis  thrilling  hope  !  'tis  rapturous  fear, 

'Tis  heaven  upon  this  mortal  sphere ; 

When  at  her  feet  we  bend  the  knee. 

And  own  the  glance  of  kindred  ecstasy !  j 

For  ever  on  life's  chequered  way, 

'Tis  Love  that  tints  the  darkening  hues  of  care 
With  soft  benignant  ray : 
The  mirthful  daughter  of  the  wave, 

Celestial  Venus  ever  fair. 
Enchants  our  happy  spring  with  fancy's  gleam,  , 

And  wakes  the  airy  forms  of  passion's  golden  dream. 

First  (Manfred). 

To  the  wild  woods  away  ! 
Quick  let  us  follow  in  the  train 

Of  her  chaste  huntress  of  the  silver  bow : 
And  from  the  rocks  amain 

Track  through  the  forest  gloom  the  bounding  roe. 
The  war-god's  merry  bride. 

The  chase  recalls- the  battle's  fray, 
And  kindle's  victory's  pride  :  — 
Up  with  the  streaks  of  early  mom. 

We  scour  with  jocund  hearts  the  misty  vale. 
Loud  echoing  to  the  cheerful  horn  — 

Over  mountain  —  over  dale  — 
And  every  languid  sense  repair. 
Bathed  in  the  rushing  streams  of  cold  reviving  air. 
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Second  (Berengar). 

Or  shall  we  trust  the  ever-moving  sea, 
The  azure  goddess,  blithe  and  free, 
Whose  face,  the  mirror  of  the  cloudless  sky, 
Lures  to  her  bosom  w^ooingly  ? 
Quick  let  us  build  on  the  dancing  waves 
A  floating  castle  gay, 
And  merrily,  merrily,  swim  away  ! 
Who  ploughs,  with  venturous  keel,  the  brine 
Of  the  ocean  crystalline  — 
His  bride  is  Fortune,  the  world  his  own, 
For  him  a  harvest  blooms  unsown  :  — 
Here,  like  the  wind  that  swift  careers 
The  circling  bound  of  earth  and  sky, 
Fhts  ever  changeful  Destiny  ! 
Of  airy  Chance  'tis  the  sportive  reign, 
And  Hope  ever  broods  on  the  boundless  main  I 

A  third  (Cajetan). 

Nor  on  the  watery  waste  alone 

Of  the  tumultuous  heaving  sea :  — 
On  the  firm  earth  tliat  sleeps  secure, 

Based  on  the  pillars  of  eternity. 
Say,  when  shall  mortal  joy  endure? 
New  bodings  in  my  anxious  breast, 
Waked  by  this  sudden  friendship,  rise ; 
Ne'er  would  I  choose  my  home  of  rest 

On  the  stilled  lava  stream,  that  cold 
Beneath  the  mountain  lies  :  — 

Not  thus  was  Discord's  flame  controlled  ^ 
Too  deep  the  rooted  hate  —  too  long 

They  brooded  in  their  sullen  hearts 
O'er  unforgotten  treasured  wrong. 
In  warning  visions  oft  dismayed, 

I  read  the  signs  of  coming  woe ; 
And  now,  from  this  mysterious  maid. 
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My  hosom  tells  the  rlreadcjd  ills  shall  flow:  — 
Uiiblcst,  I  deem,  the  bridal  chain 

Shall  knit  their  secret  loves,  accurst 
With  holy  cloisters'  spoil  profane. 
No  crooked  paths  to  Virtue  lead  ; 
111  fruit  has  ever  sprung  from  evil  seed  I 

Berengar. 

And  thus  to  sad  unhallowed  rites 

Of  an  ill  omened  nuptial  tie. 
Too  well  ye  know  their  father  bore 

A  bride  of  mournful  destiny, 
Torn  from  his  sire,  whose  awful  curse  has  sped 
Heaven's  vengeance  on  the  impious  bed ! 
This  fierce  unnatural  rage  atones 

A  parent's  crime  —  decreed  by  Fate, 

Their  mother's  offspring,  Strife  and  Hate ! 

Tlie  scene  changes  to  a  garden  opening  on  the  sea. 

Beat,     (steps  forward  from  an  alcove.     She  walks 
to  and  fro  with  an  agitated  air,  looking 
around  in  every  direction.      Suddenly  she 
stands  still  and  listens) 
No  !  'tis  not  he  :  'twas  but  the  playful  wind 
Rustling  the  pine  tops.     To  his  ocean  bed 
The  sun  declines,  and  with  o'er  wearied  heart 
I  count  the  lagging  hours :  an  icy  chill 
Creeps  through  my. frame;  the  very  solitude 
And  awful  silence  fright  my  trembling  soul ! 
Where'er  I  turn,  nought  meets  my  gaze  —  he  leaves  me 
Forsaken  and  alone  1  — 
And  like  a  rushing  stream  the  city's  hum 
Floats  on  the  breeze,  and  dull  the  mighty  sea 
Rolls  murmuring  to  the  rocks :  I  shrink  to  nothing. 
With  horrors  compassed  round ;  and  like  the  leaf. 
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Borne  on  the  autumn  blast,  am  hurried  onward 
Thro'  boundless  space.  — 

Alas  !  that  e'er  I  left 
My  peaceful  cell  —  uo  cares,  no  fond  desires 
Disturbed  my  breast,  unruffled  as  the  stream 
That  ghdes  in  sunshine  through  the  verdant  mead ;  — 
Nor  poor  in  joys.     Now  —  on  the  mighty  surge 
Of  Fortune,  tempest-tossed  —  the  world  enfolds  me 
With  giant  arms !     Forgot  my  childhood's  ties, 
I  listened  to  the  lover's  flattering  tale  — 
Listened,  and  trusted !     From  the  sacred  dome 
Allured  —  betrayed  —  for  sure  some  hell-born  magic 
Enchained  my  frenzied  sense  —  I  fled  with  him, 
The  invader  of  Keligion's  dread  abodes ! 

Where  art  thou,  my  beloved  ?     Haste  —  return  — 
With  thy  dear  presence  calm  my  struggling  soul ! 

[She  listens. 
Hark  !  the  sweet  voice  !     No  !  'twas  the  echoing  surge 
That  beats  upon  the  shore  ;  —  alas  !  he  comes  not. 
More  faintly,  o'er  the  distant  waves,  the  sun 
Gleams  with  expiring  ray  ;  a  deathlike  shudder 
Creeps  to  my  heart,  and  sadder,  drearier  grows 
E'en  desolation's  self. 

[She  walks  to  and  fro,  then  listens  again. 
Yes  !  from  the  thicket  shade 
A  voice  resounds  !  —  'tis  he  !  —  the  loved  one  ! 
No  fond  illusion  mocks  my  listening  ear : 
'Tis  louder  —  nearer :  to  his  arms  I  fly  — 
To  his  breast ! 

[She  rushes  with  outstretched  arms  to  the  extremity 
of  the  garden.     Don  CvESAR  meets  her. 

Don  C^sar.     Beatrice. 

Beat,     (^starting  back  iyi  horror)  What  do  I  see? 
[At  the  same  moment  the  Chorus  comes  forward. 
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Don  C.     Angelic  sweetness !  fear  not. 

[To  the  Chorus. 
Retire !  your  gleaming  arms  and  rude  array 
Affright  the  timorous  maid  [To  Beatrice. 

Fear  nothing  !  —  beauty 
And  virgin  shame  are  sacred  in  my  eyes. 

[The  Chorus  steps  aside.    He  approaches  and  takes 
her  hand. 
Where  hast  thou  been  ?  for  sure  some  envious  power 
Has  hid    thee    from    my    gaze :    long  have    I   sought 

thee: 
E'en  from  the  hour  when,  'mid  the  funeral  rites 
Of  the  dead  prince,  like  some  angelic  vision, 
Lit  with  celestial  brightness,  on  my  sight 
Thou  shon'st,  no  other  image  in  my  breast. 
Waking  or  dreaming,  lives  ;  —  nor  to  thyself 
Unknown  thy  potent  spells ;  my  glance  of  fire. 
My  faltering  accents,  and  my  hand  that  lay 
Trembling  in  thine,  bespoke  my  ecstasy ! 
Aught  else  with  solemn  majesty  the  rite 
And  holy  place  forbade :  — 

The  bell  üroclaimed 
The  awful  Sacrifice  !     With  downcast  eyes. 
And  kneeling,  I  adored  :  —  soon  as  I  rose, 
And  caught  with  eager  gaze  thy  form  again. 
Sudden  it  vanished ;  yet,  with  mighty  magic 
Of  love  enchained,  my  spirit  tracked  thy  presence ; 
Nor  ever,  with  unwearied  quest,  I  cease, 
At  palace  gates,  amid  the  temple's  throng. 
In  secret  paths  retired,  or  public  scenes, 
Where  beauteous  innocence  perchance  might  rove, 
To  mark  each  passing  form  —  in  vain :  but,  guided 
By  some  propitious  deity,  this  day 
One  of  my  train,  with  happy  vigilance, 
Espied  thee  in  the  neighbouring  church. 

[Beatrice,  who  had  stood  trembling,  luith  averted 
eyes,  here  makes  a  gesture  of  terror. 
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I  see  thee 
Once  more ;  and  may  the  spirit  from  this  frame 
Be  severed  e'er  we  part !     Now  let  me  snatch 
This  glad  auspicious  moment,  and  defy 
Or  chance,  or  envious  demon's  power,  to  shake 
Henceforth  my  sohd  bhss ;  here  I  proclaim  thee, 
Before  this  listening  warlike  train,  my  bride, 
With  pledge  of  knightly  honours  ! 

[He  shows  her  to  the  Chorus. 
Who  thou  art, 
I  ask  not :  thou  art  mine  !     But  that  thy  soul 
And  birth  are  pure  alike,  one  glance  informed 
My  inmost  heart;  and  though  thy  lot. were  mean. 
And  poor  thy  lowly  state,  yet  would  I  strain  thee 
With  rapture  to  my  arms :  —  no  choice  remains. 
Thou    art    my    love  —  my    wife !       Know    too,    that 

hfted 
On  fortune's  height,  I  spurn  control ;  my  will 
Can  raise  thee  to  the  pinnacle  of  greatness  — 
Enough  my  name  —  I  am  Don  Caesar !     None 
Is  nobler  in  Messina ! 

[Beatrice  starts  hack  in  amazement.    He  remarks 
her  agitation,  and  after  a  pause  continues. 
What  a  grace 
Lives  in  thy  soft  surprise  and  modest  silence ! 
Yes  !  gentle  humbleness  is  beauty's  crown  — 
The  Beautiful  for  ever  hid,  and  shrinking 
From  its  own  lustre :  but  thy  spirit  needs 
Eepose,  for  aught  of  strange  —  e'en  sudden  joy  — 
Is  terror-fraught.     I  leave  thee  — 

[Turning  to  the  Chorus 
From  this  hour 
She  is  your  mistress,  and  my  bride ;  so  teach  her, 
With  honours  due,  to  entertain  the  pomp 
Of  queenly  state.     I  will  return  with  speed, 
And  lead  her  home  as  fits  Messina's  princess ! 

[He  goes  away. 
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Beatrice  and  the  Chorus. 

Chorus  (Boh  EM  UND). 

Fail'  maiden  —  hail  to  thee, 
Tliou  lovely  queen  ! 
Thine  is  the  crown,  and  thine  the  victory  I 
Of  heroes,  to  a  distant  age, 
The  blooming  mother  thou  shalt  shine, 
Preserver  of  this  kingly  line. 

(Roger). 

And  thrice  I  bid  thee  hail, 

Thou  happy  fair  ! 
Sent  in  auspicious  hour  to  bless 
This  favoured  race  —  the  gods'  peculiar  care. 
Here  twine  the  immortal  wreaths  of  Fame, 
And  evermore,  from  sire  to  son. 
Rolls  on  the  sceptred  sway. 
To  heirs  of  old  renown,  a  race  of  deathless  name ! 

(Bohemund). 

The  household  gods  exultingly 

Thy  coming  wait ; 
The  ancient,  honoured  sires, 
That  on  the  portals  frown  sedate, 

Shall  smile  for  thee  ! 
There  blooming  Hebe  shall  thy  steps  attend ; 
And  golden  Victory,  that  sits 
By  Jove's  eternal  throne,  with  waving  plumes 
For  conquest  ever  spread, 
To  welcome  thee  from  heaven  descend. 

(Roger). 

Ne'er  from  this  queenly  bright  array 
The  crown  of  beauty  fades, — 
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Departing  to  the  realms  of  day, 

Each  to  the  next,  as  good  and  fair, 

Extends  the  zone  of  feminine  grace. 
And  veil  of  purity  :  — 
0  happy  race ! 

What  vision  glads  my  raptured  eye ! 
Equal  in  nature's  blooming  pride, 
I  see  the  mother  and  the  viigin  bride. 

Beatrice  {awaking  from  her  reverie), 

0  luckless  hour ! 
Alas !  ill-fated  maid  ! 

Where  shall  I  fly 
From  these  rude  warlike  men  ? 

Lost  and  betrayed ! 
A  shudder  o'er  me  came. 
When  of  this  race  accurst  —  the  brothers  twain  — 
Their  hands  embrued  with  kindred  gore, 

I  heard  the  dreaded  name ; 
Oft  told,  their  strife  and  serpent  hate 
With  terror  thrilled  my  bosom's  core :  — 
And  now  —  oh,  hapless  fate  !  — 
I  tremble,  'mid  the  rage  of  discord  thrown, 

Deserted  and  alone !     [She  runs  into  the  alcove. 

Chorus  (Bohemund). 

Son  of  the  immortal  deities, 
And  blest  is  he,  the  lord  of  power ; 
His  every  joy  the  world  can  give ; 
Of  all  that  mortals  prize 
He  culls  the  flower. 

(Roger). 

For  him  from  ocean's  azure  caves 

The  diver  bears  each  pearl  of  purest  ray ; 
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Whate'er  from  nature's  boundless  field 

Or  toil  or  art  has  won, 
Obsequious  at  his  feet  we  lay ; 
His  choice  is  ever  free; 
We  bow  to  chance,  and  Fortune's  blind  decree. 

(Bohemund). 

But  this  of  princes'  lot  I  deem 
The  crowning  treasure,  joy  supreme  — 
Of  love  the  triumph  and  the  prize, 
The  beauty,  star  of  neighbouring  eyes  1 

She  blooms  for  him  alone, 
He  calls  the  fairest  maid  his  own. 

(Roger). 

Armed  for  the  deadly  fray. 

The  corsair  bounds  upon  the  strand. 

And  drags,  amid  the  gloom  of  night,  away, 
The  shrieking  captive  train, 

Of  wild  desires  the  hapless  prey : 
But  ne'er  his  lawless  hands  profane 

The  gem  —  the  peerless  flower  — 

Whose  charms  shall  deck  the  sultan's  bower. 

(Bohemund). 

Now  haste  and  watch,  with  curious  eye, 

These  hallowed  precincts  round, 
That  no  presumptuous  foot  come  nigh 

The  secret,' solitary  ground  : 
Guard  well  the  maiden  fair. 
Your  chieftain's  brightest  jewel  owns  your  care. 
[  J7z,e  Chorus  withdraws  to  the  background. 

The  scene  changes  to  a  chamber  in  the  interior  of  the 

palace. 
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Donna  Isabella  between  Don  Manuel  and  Don 

CiESAR. 

TsAB.     The  long-expected  festal  day  is  come, 
My  children's  hearts  are  twined  in  one,  as  thus 
I  fold  their  hands.     Oh,  blissful  hour  !  when  first 
A  mother  dares  to  speak  in  nature's  voice. 
And  no  rude  presence  checks  the  tide  of  love. 
The  clang  of  arms  affrights  mine  ear  no  more :  — 
And  as  the  owls,  ill-omened  brood  of  night, 
From  some  old  shattered  homestead's  ruined  walls, 
Their  ancient  reign,  fly  forth  a  dusky  swarm. 
Darkening  the  cheerful  day  ;  —  when  absent  long, 
The  dwellers  home  return  with  joyous  shouts. 
To  build  the  pile  anew ;  —  so  Hate  departs 
With  all  his  grisly  train  —  pale  Envy,  scowHng  Malice, 
And  hollow-eyed  Suspicion  —  from  our  gates, 
Hoarse  murmuring,  to  the  realms  of  night ;  while  Peace, 
By  Concord  and  fair  Friendship  led  along. 
Comes  smihng  in  his  place.  [She  pauses. 

But  not  alone 
This  day  of  joy  to  each  restores  a  brother ; 
It  brings  a  sister  !     Wonderstruck  you  gaze  ! 
Yet  now  the  truth,  in  silence  guarded  long, 
Bursts  from  my  soul  —  attend  !  I  have  a  daughter ! 
A  sister  lives,  ordained  by  Heaven  to  bind  ye 
With  ties  unknown  before. 

Don  C.  We  have  a  sister ! 

What  hast  thou  said,  my  mother  ?  —  never  told 
Her  being  till  this  hour ! 

Don  M.  In  childhood's  years, 

Oft  of  a  sister  we  have  heard,  untimely 
Snatched  in  her  cradle  by  remorseless  death; 
So  ran  the  tale. 

Is  AB.  She  lives ! 

Don  C.  And  thou  wert  silent ! 

ISAB.     Hear  how  the  seed  was  sown  in  early  time, 
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That  now  shall  rifxin  to  a  joyful  harvest. 

Ye  blooiiHid  in  boyhood's  tender  age  —  e'en  then  — 

By  mutual  deadly  hate,  the  bitter  spring 

Of  grief  to  this  torn  anxious  heart  —  dissevered ; 

Oh,  may  your  strife  return  no  more !     A  vision, 

Strange  and  mysterious,  in  your  father's  brea.st 

Woke  dire  presage :  it  seemed  that  from  his  couch, 

With  branches  intertwined,  two  laurels  grew, 

And  in  the  midst  a  lily  all  in  flames. 

That,  catching  swift  the  boughs  and  knotted  stems. 

Burst  forth  with  crackling  rage,  and  o'er  the  house 

Spread  in  one  mighty  sea  of  fire :  perplexed 

By  this  terrific  dream,  my  husband  sought 

An  Arab,  skilled  to  read  the  stars,  and  long 

The  trusted  oracle,  whose  counsels  swayed 

His  inmost  purpose :  thus  the  boding  sage 

Spoke  Fate's  decrees;  —  if  I  a  daughter  bore, 

Destruction  to  his  sons  and  all  his  race 

From  her  should  spring.     Soon,  by  Heaven's  will,  this 

chüd 
Of  dreadful  omen  saw  the  light  —  your  sire 
Commanded  instant  in  the  waves  to  throw 
The  new-born  innocent ;  a  mother's  love 
Prevailed,  and,  aided  by  a  faithful  servant, 
I  snatched  the  babe  from  death. 

Don  C.  Blest  be  the  hands. 

The  ministers  of  thy  care !     0,  ever  rich 
Of  counsels  w^as  a  parent's  love ! 

ISAt».  But  more 

Than  Nature's  mighty  voice  —  a  warning  dream 
Impelled  to  save  my  child :  while  yet  unborn 
She  slumbered  in  my  womb,  sleeping  I  saw 
An  infant,  fair  as  of  celestial  kind. 
That  played  upon  the  grass ;  soon  from  the  wood 
A  lion  rushed,  and  from  his  gory  jaws. 
Caressing,  in  the  infant's  lap  let  fall 
His  prey,  new-caught :  then  thro'  the  air  down  swept 
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An  eagle,  and  with  fond  caress  alike 

Dropt  from  his  claws  a  trembling  kid  ;  and  both 

Cowered  at  the  infant's  feet,  a  gentle  pair. 

A  monk,  the  saintly  guide  whose  counsels  poured, 

In  every  earthly  need,  the  balm  of  Heaven 

Upon  my  troubled  soul,  my  dream  resolved :  — 

Thus  spoke  the  man  of  God :  —  a  daughter,  sent 

To  knit  the  warring  spirits  of  my  sons 

In  bonds  of  tender  love,  should  recompense 

A  mother's  pains !     Deep  in  my  heart  I  treasured 

His  words,  and,  reckless  of  the  pagan  seer. 

Preserved  the  blessed  child  —  ordained  of  Heaven 

To  still  your  growing  strife  ;  sweet  pledge  of  hope 

And  messenger  of  peace  ! 

Don   M.     {emhracing  his  brother)   There   needs   no 
sister 
To  join  our  hearts  —  she  shall  but  bind  them  closer. 

IsAB.     In  a  lone  spot  obscure,  by  stranger  hands 
Nurtured,  the  secret  flower  has  grown  —  to  me 
Denied  the  joy  to  mark  each  infant  charm 
And  opening  grace  from  that  sad  hour  of  parting ;  — 
These  arms  ne'er  clasp'd  my  child  again  !  —  her  sire, 
To  jealousy's  corroding  fears  a  prey, 
And  brooding  dark  suspicion,  restless  tracked 
Each  day  my  steps. 

Don  C.  Yet  three  months  flown,  my  father 

Sleeps  in  the  tranquil  grave ;  say,  whence  delayed 
The  joyous  tidings  ?  —  Why  so  long  concealed 
The  maid,  nor  earlier  taught  our  hearts  to  glow 
With  brother's  love  ? 

IsAB.  The  cause  —  your  frenzied  hate. 

That  raging  unconfined,  e'en  on  the  tomb 
Of  your  scarce  buried  father,  lit  the  flames 
Of  mortal  strife.     What !  could  I  throw  my  daughter 
Betwixt  your  gleaming  blades  ?     Or  'mid  the  storm 
Of  passion  would  ye  list  a  woman's  counsels  ? 
Could  she,  sweet  pledge  of  peace,  of  all  our  hopes 
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The  last  and  holy  anchor,  'niicl  tlie  rage 

Of  discord  tind  a  home  ?      Ye  stand  as  brothera 

So  will  1  give  a  sister  to  your  arms  ! 

The  reconciling  angel  comes  —  each  hour 

T  wait  my  messenger's  return  ;  he  leads  her 

From  her  sequestered  cell,  to  glad  once  more 

A  mother's  eyes. 

Don  M.  Nor  her  alone  this  day 

Thy  arms  shall  fold :  -  -  joy  pours  thro'  all  our  gates ; 
Soon  shall  the  desolate  halls  be  full,  the  seat 
Of  every  blooming  Grace.  —  Now  hear  my  secret : 
A  sister  thou  hast  given ;  to  thee  I  bring 
A  daughter  —  bless  thy  son  !     My  heart  has  found 
Its  lasting  shrine :  ere  this  day's  sun  has  set, 
Don  Manuel  to  thy  feet  shall  lead  his  bride. 
The  partner  of  his  days. 

ISAB.  And  to  my  breast 

With  transport  will  I  clasp  the  chosen  maid. 
That  makes  my  first-born  happy  !     Joy  shall  spring 
Where'er  she  treads,  and  every  flower  that  blooms 
Around  the  path  of  life  smile  in  her  presence ! 
May  bhss  reward  the  son,  that  for  my  brows 
Has  twined  the  choicest  wreath  a  mother  w^ears. 

Don  C.     Yet  give  not  all  the  fulness  of  thy  blessing 
To  rim,  thy  eldest  born.     If  love  be  blest, 
I,  too,  can  give  thee  joy  —  I  bring  a  daughter  — 
Another  flower  for  thy  most  treasured  garland ! 
The  maid  that  in  this  ice-cold  bosom  first 
Awoke  the  rapturous  flame  !     Ere  yonder  sun 
Declines  —  Don  Caesar's  bride  shall  call  thee  mother  1 

Don  M.     Almighty  Love  1  —  thou  godlike  power  — 
for  well 
We  call  thee  sovereign  of  the  breast !     Thy  sway 
Controls  each  warring  element,  and  tunes 
To  soft  accord ;  nought  Kves  but  owns  thy  greatness ! 
Lo !  the  rude  soul  that  long  defied  thee,  melts 
At  thy  command !  [He  embraces  Don  C^sae. 
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Now  I  can  trust  thy  heart, 
And  joyful  strain  thee  to  a  brother's  arms ! 
I  doubt  thy  faith  no  more,  for  thou  canst  love  ! 

IsAB.     Thrice  blest  the  day,  when  every  gloomy  care 
From  my  o'erlaboured  breast  has  flown.     I  see 
On  steadfast  columns  reared  our  kingly  race, 
And  with  contented  spirit  track  the  stream 
Of  measureless  time.     In  these  deserted  halls. 
Sad  in  my  widow's  veil,  but  yesterday 
Childless  I  roamed  —  and  soon,  in  youthful  charms 
Arrayed,  three  blooming  daughters  at  my  side 
Shall  stand  !     0  happiest  motlier !     Chief  of  women, 
In  bliss  supreme ;  can  aught  of  earthly  joy 
O'erbalance  thine  ? 

But  say,  of  royal  stem, 
Wliat  maidens  grace  our  isle  ?     For  ne'er  my  sons 
Would  stoop  to  meaner  brides. 

Don  M.  Seek  not  to  raise 

The  veil  that  hides  my  bliss ;  another  day 
Shall  tell  thee  all.     Enough  —  Don  Manuel's  bride 
Is  worthy  of  thy  son  and  thee. 

ISAB.  Thy  sire 

Speaks  in  thy  words ;  thus  to  himself  retired, 
For  ever  would  he  brood  o'er  counsels  dark. 
And  cloak  his  secret  purpose ;  —  your  delay 
Be  short,  my  son.  [Turning  to  Don  CAESAR. 

But  thou  —  some  royal  maid, 
Daughter  of  kings,  has  stirred  thy  soul  to  love ; 
So  speak  —  her  name  — 

Don  C.  I  have  no  art  to  veil 

My  thoughts  with  mystery's  garb  —  my  spirit  free 
And  open  as  my  brows ;  what  thou  wouldst  know 
Concerned  me  never.     What  illumes  above 
Heaven's  flaming  orb  ?     Himself !  —  On  all  the  world 
He  shines,  and  with  his  beaming  glory  tells 
From  hght  he  sprung :  —  in  her  pure  eyes  I  gazed, 
I  looked  into  her  heart  of  hearts  :-•- the  brightness 
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Revealed    the    pearl.      Her    race  —  her    name  —  my 

mother, 
Ask  not  of  me ! 

IsAB.  My  son,  explain  thy  words, 

For,  like  some  voice  divine,  the  sudden  charm 
Has  thralled  thy  soul :  to  deeds  of  rash  emprise 
Thy  nature  prompted,  not  to  fantasies 
Of  boyish  love:  —  tell  me,  wliat  swayed  thy  choice? 
Don  C.     My    choice  ?    my    mother !     Is   it    choice 

when  man 
Obeys  the  might  of  destiny,  that  brings 
The  awful  hour  ?     I  sought  no  beauteous  bride, 
No  fond  delusion  stirred  my  tranquil  breast. 
Still  as  the  house  of  death  ;  for  there,  unsought, 
I  found  the  treasure  of  my  soul.     Thou  know'st 
That,  heedless  ever  of  the  giddy  race, 
I  looked  on  beauty's  charms  with  cold  disdain. 
Nor  deemed  of  womankind  there  Hved  another 
Like  thee  —  whom  my  idolatrous  fancy  decked 
With  heavenly  graces :  — 

'Twas  the  solemn  rite 
Of  my  dead  father's  obsequies ;  we  stood 
Amid  the  countless  throng,  with  strange  attire 
Hid  from  each  other's  glance ;  for  thus  ordained 
Thy  thoughtful  care,  lest  with  outbursting  rage. 
E'en  by  the  holy  place  unaw^ed,  our  strife 
Should  mar  the  funeral  pomp. 

With  sable  gauze 
The  nave  was  all  o'erhung ;  the  altar  round 
Stood  tw^enty  giant  saints,  uplifting  each 
A  torch ;  and  in  the  midst  reposed  on  high 
The  coffin,  with  o'erspreading  pall,  that  showed, 
In  white,  redemption's  sign ;  —  thereon  were  laid 
The  staff  of  sovereignty,  the  princely  crown. 
The  golden  spurs  of  knighthood,  and  the  sword, 
With  diamond-studded  belt :  — 

And  all  was  hushed 
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In  silent  prayer,  when  from  the  lofty  choir, 
Unseen,  the  pealing  organ  spoke,  and  loud 
From  hundred  voices  burst  the  choral  strain  I 
Then,  'mid  the  tide  of  song,  the  coffin  sank 
With  the  descending  floor  beneath,  for  ever 
Down  to  the  world  below  :  —  but,  wide  outspread 
Above  the  yawning  grave,  the  pall  upheld 
The  gauds  of  earthly  state,  nor  with  the  corse 
To  darkness  fell ;  yet  on  the  seraph  wings 
Of  Harmony,  the  enfranchised  spirit  soared 
To  heaven  and  mercy's  throne : 

Thus  to  thy  thought, 
My  mother,  I  have  waked  the  scene  anew, 
And  say  if  aught  of  passion  in  my  breast 
Profaned  the  solemn  hour ;  yet  then  the  beams 
Of  mighty  love  —  so  willed  my  guiding  star  — 
First  lit  my  soul ;  but  how  it  chanced,  myself 
I  ask  in  vain. 

IsAB.  I  would  hear  all ;  so  end 

Thy  tale. 

Don  C.     What  brought  her  to  my  side,  or  whence 
She  came,  I  know  not :  —  from  her  presence  quick 
Some  secret  all-prevading  inward  charm 
Awoke ;  'twas  not  the  magic  of  a  smile. 
Nor  playful  Cupid  in  her  cheeks,  nor  more, 
The  form  of  peerless  grace  ;  —  'twas  Beauty's  soul, 
The  speaking  virtue,  modesty  inborn, 
That  as  with  magic  spells,  impalpable 
To  sense,  my  being  thralled.     We  breathed  together 
The  air  of  heaven :  —  enough  !  —  no  utterance  asked 
Of  words,  our  spiritual  converse ;  —  in  my  heart, 
Tho'  strange,  yet  with  famihar  ties  inwrought 
She  seemed,  and  instant  spake  the  thought  —  'tis  she  ! 
Or  none  that  lives ! 

Don  M.     (interposing  with  eagerness)   That   is  the 
sacred  fire 
From  heaven !  the  spark  of  love  —  that  on  the  soul 
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Bursts  lik(3  tli(3  lightning's  flash,  and  mounts  in  flame, 
When  kindred  bosonjs  meet!     No  choice  remains  — 
Who  shall  resist  ?     What  mortal  break  the  band 
That  Heaven  has  knit  ?  —  ]>rother,  my  blissful  fortune 
Was  echoed  in  thy  tale  —  well  thou  hast  raised 
The  veil  that  shadows  yet  my  secret  love. 

ISAB.     Thus    destiny    has    marked    the    wayward 
course 
Of  my  two  sons :  the  mighty  torrent  sweeps 
Down  from  the  precipice ;  with  rage  he  wears 
His  proper  bed,  nor  heeds  the  channel  traced 
By  art  and  prudent  care.     So  to  the  powers,  . 
That  darkly  sway  the  fortunes  of  our  house, 
Trembling  I  yield.     One  pledge  of  hope  remains ; 
Great  as  their  birth  —  their  noble  souls. 

Isabella,  Don  Manuel,  Don  CiESAR. 

Diego  is  seen  at  the  door. 

IsAB.  But  see. 

My  faithful  messenger  returns.     Come  near  me. 
Honest  Diego.     Quick  !     Where  is  she  ?     Tell  me. 
Where  is  my  child  ?     There  is  no  secret  here. 
Oh,  speak  !     No  longer  from  my  eyes  conceal  her ; 
Come !  we  are  ready  for  the  height  of  joy. 

[She  is  about  to  lead  him  toward  the  door. 
What  means  this  pause?     Thou  lingerest  —  thou  art 

dumb  — 
Thy  looks  are  terror-fraught  —  a  shudder  creeps 
Through  all  my  frame  —  declare  thy  tidings  !  —  speak ! 
Where  is  she  ?     Where  is  Beatrice  ? 

[She  is  about  to  rush  from  the  chamber. 

Don  M.     (^to  himself  abstractedly^  Beatrice  ! 

Diego,     (holding  back  the  Princess)     Be  still ! 

IsAB.     Where  is  she  ?     Anguish  tears  my  breast ! 

Diego.  She  comes  not ; 

I  bring  no  daughter  to  thy  arms. 
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IsAB.  Declare 

Thy  message  !     Speak  !  by  all  the  Saints ! 
What  has  befallen  ? 

Don  M.  Where  is  my  sister  ?     Tell  us. 

Thou  harbinger  of  ill ! 

Diego.  The  maid  is  stolen 

By  corsairs  !  lost !     Oh  !  that  I  ne'er  had  seen 
This  day  of  woe  ! 

Don  M.  Compose  thyself,  my  mother  ! 

Don  C.     Be  calm  !  list  all  his  tale. 

Diego.  At  thy  command 

I  sought  in  haste  the  well-known  path  that  leads 
To  the  old  sanctuary  —  Joy  winged  my  footsteps ; 
The  journey  was  my  last ! 

Don  C.  Be  brief.! 

Don  M.  Proceed  ! 

Diego.     Soon   as   I   trode    the    convent's   court  — 
impatient  — 
I  ask  —  "  Where  is  thy  daughter  ? "     Terror  sate 
In  every  eye ;  and  straight,  with  horror  mute, 
I  hear  the  worst. 

[Isabella  sinks,  pale  and  trembling,  upon  a  chair  ; 
Don  Manuel  is  busied  about  her. 

Don  C.  Say'st  thou  by  pirates  stolen  ? 

Who    saw    the    band  ?  —  what    tongue    relates    the 
spoil  ? 

Diego.     Not  far  a  Moorish  galley  was  descried, 
At  anchor  in  the  bay  — 

Don  C.  The  refuge  oft 

From  tempest's  rage ;  where  is  the  bark  ? 

Diego.  At  dawn 

With  favouring  breeze  she  stood  to  sea. 

Don  C.  But  never 

One  prey  contents  the  Moor ;  say,  have  they  told 
Of  other  spoil  ? 

Diego.  A  herd  that  pastured  near 

Was  dragged  away. 
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Don  C  Yet  from  the  convent's  bound 

How  tear  the  maid  unseen  ? 

Diego.  'Tis  thought,  with  ladders, 

They  scaled  the  wall. 

Don  C.  Tliou  know'st  what  jealous  care 

Enshrines  the  bride  of  Heaven  ;  scarce  could  their  steps 
Invade  the  secret  cells. 

Diego.  Bound  by  no  vows, 

The  maiden  roved  at  will ;  oft  would  she  seek, 
Alone,  the  garden's  shade.     Alas  !  this  day, 
Ne'er  to  return. 

Don  C.  Said'st  thou  —  the  prize  of  corsairs  ?  — 

Perchance,  at  other  bidding,  she  forsook 
The  sheltering  dome  — 

IsAB.     {rising  svMenly)  'Twas  force !  'twas  savage 
spoil ! 
Ne'er  has  my  child,  reckless  of  honour's  ties, 
With  vile  seducer  fled  !     My  sons  !     Awake  ! 
I  thought  to  give  a  sister  to  your  arms ; 
I  ask  a  daughter  from  your  swords  !     Arise  ! 
Avenge  this  wrong  !     To  arms  !     Launch  every  ship  ! 
Scour  all  our  coasts  !     From  sea  to  sea  pursue  them  ! 
0  bring  my  daughter  —  haste  ! 

Don  C.  Farewell  —  I  fly 

To  vengeance  !  \^He  goes  away. 

[Don  Manuel  arouses  himself  from  a  state  of 
abstraction,  and  turns,  with  an  air  of  agita- 
tion, to  Diego. 

Don  M.        Speak  !  within  the  convent's  walls 
When  first  unseen  — 

Diego.  This  day  at  dawn. 

Don  M.     (to  Isabella)  Her  name, 

Thou  say'st,  is  Beatrice  ? 

ISAB.  No  questions  !     Fly  ! 

Don  M.     Yet  tell  me  — 

ISAB.  Haste  !  Begone  !  Why  this  delay  ?  — 

Follow  thy  brother. 
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Don  M.  I  conjure  thee  —  speak  — 

Is  AB.     (dragging  him  away)  Behold  my  tears ! 

Don  M.     Where  was  she  hid  ?     What  region 
Concealed  my  sister  ? 

IsAB.  Scarce  from  curious  eyes, 

In  the  deep  bosom  of  the  earth  more  safe 
My  child  had  been ! 

Diego.  Oh  !  now  a  sudden  horror 

Starts  in  my  breast. 

Don  M.  What  gives  thee  fear  ? 

Diego.  'Twas  I 

That  guiltless  caused  this  woe  !  ' 

ISAB.  Unhappy  man ! 

What  hast  thou  done  ? 

Diego.  To  spare  thy  mother's  heart 

One  anxious  pang,  my  mistress,  I  concealed 
What  now  my  lips  shall  tell :  —  'Twas  on  the  day 
When  thy  dead  husband  in  the  silent  tomb 
Was  laid ;  from  every  side  the  unnumbered  throng 
Pressed  eager  to  the  solemn  rites ;  thy  daughter  — 
For  e'en  amid  the  cloistered  shade  was  noised 
The  funeral  pomp  —  urged  me,  with  ceaseless  prayers, 
To  lead  her  to  the  festival  of  Death. 
In  evil  hour  I  gave  consent ;  and,  shrouded 
In  sable  weeds  of  mourning,  she  surveyed 
Her  father's  obsequies.     With  keen  reproach 
My  bosom  tells  —  (for  through  the  veil  her  charms 
Resistless  shone)  —  'twas  there,  perchance,  the  spoiler 
Lurked  to  betray. 

Don  M.     {to  himself )  Thrice  happy  words  !    I  live ! 
It  was  another ! 

ISAB.     {to  Diego)  Faithless  !     Ill  betide 
Thy  treacherous  age ! 

Diego.  Oh,  never  have  I  strayed 

From  duty's  path  !     My  mistress,  in  her  prayers 
I  heard  the  voice  of  Nature  ;  —  thus  from  Heaven 
Ordained,  methought,  the  secret  impulse  moves 
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Of  kindred  l)lood,  to  hallow  with  her  tears 
A  father's  grave :  the  tender  ofhce  owned 
Thy  servant's  care,  and  thus  with  good  intent 
I  wrought  but  ill. 

Don  M.     (to  himself)  Why  stand  I  thus,  a  prey 
To  torturing  fears !     No  longer  will  1  bear 
The  dread  suspense  —  I  will  know  all ! 

Don  C.     (^who  returns^  Forgive  me, 

I  follow  thee. 

Don  M.      Away  !  Let  no  man  follow  !  \_Exit. 

Don  C.     (looking  after  him  in  surprise)  What  means 
my  brother  ?     Speak  — 

ISAB.  In  wonder  lost 

I  gaze ;  some  mystery  lurks  — 

Don  C.  Thou  mark'st,  my  mother, 

My  quick  return :  with  eager  zeal  I  flew 
At  thy  command,  nor  asked  one  trace  to  guide 
My  footsteps  to  thy  daughter.     Whence  was  torn 
Thy  treasure  ?     Say,  what  cloistered  solitude 
Enshrined  the  beauteous  maid  ? 

IsAB.  'Tis  consecrate 

To  St.  Cecilia ;  deep  in  forest  shades, 
Beyond  the  woody  ridge  that  slowly  chmbs 
Toward  Etna's  towering  throne,  it  seems  a  refuge 
Of  parted  souls  ! 

Don  C.  Have  courage,  trust  thy  sons ; 

She  shall  be  thine,  tho'  with  unwearied  quest 
O'er  every  land  and  sea  I  track  her  presence 
To  earth's  extremest  bounds :  one  thought  alone 
Disturbs,  —  in  stranger  hands  my  timorous  bride 
Waits  my  return ;  to  thy  protecting  arms 
I  give  the  pledge  of  all  my  joy  !     She  comes ; 
Soon  on  her  faithful  bosom  thou  shalt  rest. 
In  sw^eet  oblivion  of  thy  cares.  [Uxit. 

IsAB.     When  will  the  ancient  curse  be  stilled,  that 
weighs 
Upon  our  house  ?     Some  mocking  demon  sports 
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With  every  new-formed  hope,  nor  envious  leaves 
One  hour  of  joy.     So  near  the  haven  smiled  — 
So  smooth  the  treacherous  main  —  secure  I  deemed 
My  happiness :  the  storm  was  lulled ;  and  bright 
In  evening's  lustre  gleamed  the  sunny  shore : 
Then  thro'  the  placid  air  the  tempest  sweeps, 
And  bears  me  to  the  roaring  surge  again  ! 

[She  goes  into  the  iiiterior  of  the  palace,  followed 
hy  Diego. 

The  Scene  changes  to  the  Garden. 

Both  Choruses,  afterward  Beatrice. 

TJie  Chorus  of  Don  Manuel  enters  in  solemn  procession, 
adorned  with  garlands,  and  hearing  the  bridal 
ornaments  above  mentioned.  TJie  Chorus  of  Don 
CiESAR  opposes  their  entrance. 

First  Chorus.     (Cajetan)  Begone  ! 

Second  Chorus.     (Bohemund)  Not  at  thy  bidding ! 

Cajet.  Seest  thou  not 

Thy  presence  irks  ? 

Bohem.  Thou  hast  it,  then,  the  longer ! 

Cajet.     My  place  is  here  !     What  arm  repels  me  ? 

Bohem.  Mine ! 

Cajet.     Don  Manuel  sent  me  hither. 

Bohem.  I  obey 

My  lord,  Don  Csesar. 

Cajet.  To  the  eldest  born 

Thy  master  reverence  owes. 

Bohem.  The  world  belongs 

To  liim  that  wins ! 

Cajet.  Unmannered  knave,  give  place ! 

Bohem.     Our  swords  be  measured  first ! 

Cajet.  I  find  thee  ever 

A  serpent  in  my  path. 
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"BoiiKM.  Where'er  I  list, 

TI1U8  will  1  meet  thee ! 

Cajet.  Say,  why  cam'st  thou  hither 

To  sj)— 

BoiiEM.     And  thou  to  question  and  command  ? 

Cajet.     To  parley  I  disdain  ! 

Boh  EM.  Too  much  I  grace  thee 

By  words ! 

Cajet.     Thy  hot  impetuous  youth  should  bow 
To  reverend  age. 

BoHEM.  Elder  thou  art  —  not  braver. 

Beat,  {rushing  from  her  place  of  concealment)  Alas  ! 
What  mean  these  warlike  men  ? 

Cajet.     {to  Bohemund)  I  heed  not 

Thy  threats  and  lofty  mien. 

Bohem.  I  serve  a  master 

Better  than  thine. 

Beat.  Alas  !  Should  he  appear ! 

Cajet.     Thou    liest  I     Don    Manuel    thousandfold 
excels. 

Bohem.     In  every  strife  the  wreath  of  victory  decks 
Don  Caesar's  brows ! 

Beat.  Now  he  will  come !  Already 

The  hour  is  past ! 

Cajet.  'Tis  peace,  or  thou  shouldst  know 

My  vengeance! 

Bohem.  Fear,  not  peace,  thy  arm  refrains. 

Beat.     Oh  !  Were  he  thousand  miles  remote ! 

Cajet.  Thy  looks 

But  move  my  scorn ;  the  compact  I  obey. 

Bohem.     The  coward's  ready  shield  ! 

Cajet.  Come  on  I  I  follow. 

Bohem.     To  arms ! 

Beat,     {in  the  greatest   agitation)    Their  falchions 
gleam  —  the  strife  begins  ! 
Ye  heavenly  powers,  his  steps  refrain  !     Some  snare 
Throw  round  his  feet,  that  in  this  hour  of  dread 
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He  come  not :  all  ye  angels,  late  implored 
To  give  him  to  my  arms,  reverse  my  prayers ; 
Far,  far  from  hence  convey  the  loved  one ! 

[^She  runs  into  the  alcove.     At  the  moment  when 

the  two   Choruses  are  about   to  engage,  DON 

Manuel  appears. 

Don  Manuel,  the  Chorus. 

Don  M.  Hold ! 

What  do  I  see  I 

First  Chorus  to  the  Second.     (Cajetan,  Berengar, 
Manfred) 

Come  on !     Come  on ! 
Second  Chorus.     (Bohemund,  Roger,  Hippolyte) 

Down  with  them ! 
Don  M.     (stepping  between  them  with  drawn  sword) 
Hold! 

Cajet.     'Tis  the  prince  ! 
BoHEM.  Be  still ! 

Don  M.  I  stretch  him  dead 

Upon  this  verdant  turf,  that  with  one  glance 
Of  scorn  prolongs  the  strife,  or  threats  his  foe ! 
Why  rage  ye  thus  ?     What  maddening  fiend  impels 
To  blow  the  flames  of  ancient  hate  anew. 
For  ever  reconciled  ?     Say,  who  began 
The  conflict  ?  —  Speak  — 

First  Chorus.     (Cajetan,  Berengar) 

My  prince,  we  stood  — 
Second  Chorus.     (Roger,    Bohemund)  interrupting 
them.  They  came  — 

Don  M.     (to  the  First  Chorus)  Speak  thou ! 
First  Chorus.     (Cajetan)  With  wreaths  adorned,  in 
festal  train. 
We  bore  the  bridal  gifts ;  no  thought  of  ill 
Disturbed  our  peaceful  way ;  composed  for  ever 
With  holy  pledge  of  love  we  deemed  your  strife, 
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And  trusliii^^  cairie ;  when  liere  in  rude  array 
Of  arms  encamped  they  stood,  and  loud  defiw]  us  ! 
Don  M.     Slave  !     Is  no  refuge  safe  ?     Shall  discord 
thus 
Profane  the  bower  of  virgin  innocence, 
The  home  of  sanctity  and  peace  ? 

[To  the  Second  Chorus. 
Ketire  — 
Your  warlike  presence  ill  beseems ;  away  ! 
I  would  be  private.  [They  hesitate. 

In  your  master's  name 
I  give  command ;  our  souls  are  one,  our  lips 
Declare  each  other's  thoughts ;  begone  ! 

[To  the  First  Chorus. 
Kemain  — 
And  guard  the  entrance. 

BoHEM.  So  !    What  next  ?  Our  masters 

Are  reconciled ;  that's  plain  ;  and  less  he  wins 
Of  thanks  than  peril,  that  with  busy  zeal 
In  princely  quarrel  stirs ;  for  when  of  strife 
His  Mightiness  aweary  feels,  of  guilt 
He  throws  the  red-dyed  mantle  unconcerned 
On  his  poor  follower's  luckless  head,  and  stands 
Arrayed  in  virtue's  robes!     So  let  them  end 
E'en  as  they  will  their  brawls,  I  hold  it  best 
That  we  obey. 

[Uxit  Second  Chorus.     The  First  withdraws  to  the 
hack   of    the    Stage ;   at    the    same    moment 
Beatrice  rushes  forward,  and  throws  herself 
into  DaN  Manuel's  arms. 
Beat.  'Tis  thou  !     Ah  !  cruel  one, 

Again  I  see  thee  —  clasp  thee  —  long  appalled. 
To  thousand  ills  a  prey,  trembling  I  languish 
For  thy  return  :  no  more  —  in  thy  loved  arms 
I  am  at  peace,  nor  think  of  dangers  past, 
Thy  breast  my  shield  from  every  threatening  harm. 
Quick  !     Let  us  fly  !     They  see  us  not  —  away  ! 
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Nor  lose  the  moment. 

Ha  !     Thy  looks  affright  me  1 
Thy  sullen  cold  reserve !     Thou  tear'st  thyself 
Impatient  from  my  circling  arms,  I  know  thee 
No  more  !     Is  this  Don  Manuel  ?     My  beloved  ? 
My  husband  ? 

Don  M.      Beatrice ! 

Beat.  No  words  !     The  moment 

Is  precious !     Haste. 

Don  M.  Yet  tell  me  — 

Beat.  Quick !     Away 

Ere  those  fierce  men  return. 

Don  M.  Be  calm,  for  nought 

Shall  trouble  thee  of  ill. 

Beat.  Oh  fly  !  —  alas, 

Thou  know'st  them  not ! 

Don  M.  Protected  by  this  arm 

Canst  thou  fear  aught  ? 

Beat.  Oh  !  trust  me ;  mighty  men 

Are  here. 

Don  M.     Beloved  !  mightier  none  than  I ! 

Beat.     And  wouldst  thou  brave  this  warlike  host 
alone  ? 

Don  M.     Alone  !  the  men  thou  fear'st  — 

Beat.  Thou  know'st  them  not, 

Nor  whom  they  serve. 

Don  M.  Myself !     I  am  their  lord  ! 

Beat.     Thou  art  —  a  shudder  creeps  thro'  all   my 
frame  1  • 

Don  M.      Far  other  than  I  seemed ;    so  learn  at 
last 
To  know  me,  Beatrice.     Not  the  poor  knight 
Am  I,  the  stranger  and  unknown,  that  loving 
Taught  thee  to  love  ;  but  what  I  am  —  my  race  — 
My  power  — 

Beat.         And  art  thou  not  Don  Manuel  ?  Speak  — 
Who  art  thou  ? 
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Don  M.         Chief  of  all  Lliat  bear  the  uame, 
I  am  Don  Manuel,  ]*rince  of  Messina ! 

Bkat.     Art  thou  Don  Manuel,  Don  Ca:«ar'8  brother  ? 

Df)N  M.     Don  Caesar  is  my  brother. 

Beat.  Is  thy  brother  ! 

Don  M.     What  means  this  terror  ?     Know'st  thou, 
then,  Don  Ciesar  ? 
None  other  of  my  race  ? 

Beat.  Art  thou  Don  Manuel, 

That  with  thy  brother  liv'st  in  bitter  strife 
Of  long  inveterate  hate  ? 

Don  M.  This  very  sun 

Smiled  on  our  glad  accord  !     Yes,  we  are  brothers  ! 
Brothers  in  heart ! 

Beat.  And  reconciled  ?    This  day  ? 

Don  M.     What  stirs  this  wild  disorder  ?    Hast  thou 
known 
Aught  but  our  name  ?     Say,  hast  thou  told  me  all  ? 
Is  there  no  secret  ?     Hast  thou  nought  concealed  ? 
Nothing  disguised  ? 

Beat.  Thy  words  are  dark ;  explain, 

What  shall  I  tell  thee  ? 

Don  M.  Of  thy  mother  nought 

Hast  thou  e'er  told ;  who  is  she  ?     If  in  words 
I  paint  her,  bring  her  to  thy  sight  — 

Beat.  Thou  know'st  her  ! 

And  thou  wert  silent ! 

Don  M.  If  I  know  thy  mother, 

Hofrors  betide  us  both  ! 

Beat.  Oh !  she  is  gracious 

As  the  sun's  orient  beam  !     Yes  !    I  behold  her ; 
Fond  memory  wakes ;  —  and  from  my  bosom's  depths 
Her  godlike  presence  rises  to  my  view ! 
I  see  around  her  snowy  neck  descend 
The  tresses  of  her  raven  hair,  that  shade 
The  form  of  sculptured  loveliness ;  I  see 
The  pale,  high-thoughted  brow ;  the  darkening  glance 
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Of  her  large  lustrous  orbs ;  1  hear  the  tones 
Of  soul-fraught  sweetness  ! 

Don  M.  'Tis  herself ! 

Beat.  This  day, 

Perchance  had  given  me  to  her  arms,  and  knit 
Our  souls  in  everlasting  love  ;  —  such  bliss 
I  have  renounced,  yes  1  I  have  lost  a  mother 
For  thee ! 

Don  M.     Console  thyself,  Messina's  princess 
Henceforth  shall  call  thee  daughter ;  to  her  feet 
I  lead  thee ;  come  —  she  waits. 

Beat.  What  hast  thou  said  ? 

Thy  mother  and  Don  Caesar's  ?     Never  !  never  ! 

Don  M.     Thou  shudderest !     Whence  this  horror  ? 
Hast  thou  known 
My  mother  ?     Speak  — 

Beat.  0  grief !  0  dire  misfortune ! 

Alas  !  that  e'er  I  live  to  see  this  day  ! 

Don  M.     What  troubles  thee  ?     Thou  know'st  me, 
thou  hast  found, 
In  the  poor  stranger  knight,  Messina's  prince. 

Beat.    Give  me  the  dear  unknown  again  1    With  him, 
On  earth's  remotest  wilds  I  could  be  blest ! 

Don  C.     (behind   the  scene)    Away !     What   rabble 
throng  is  here  ? 

Beat.  That  voice ! 

Oh  heavens  !     Where  shall  I  fly  ! 

Don  M.  Know'st  thou  that  voice  ? 

No !  thou  hast  never  heard  it ;  to  thine  ear 
'Tis  strange  — 

Beat.  Oh,  come  —  delay  not  — 

Don  M.  Wherefore  fly  ? 

It  is  my  brother's  voice !     He  seeks  me  —  how 
He  tracked  my  steps  — 

Beat.  By  all  the  holy  saints ! 

Brave  not  his  wrath  !  oh  quit  this  place  —  avoid  him  — 
Meet  not  thy  brother  here ! 
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Don  M.  My  soul  !  thy  fciars 

Confound  ;  thou  hear'st  me  not ;  our  strife  is  o'er 
Yes !  we  are  reconciled. 

Beat.  Protect  me,  Heaven, 

In  this  dread  hour. 

Don  M.  a  sudden  dire  presage 

Starts  in  my  breast  —  I  shudder  at  the  thought : 
If  it  be  true  !     Oh  horror !     Could  she  know 
That  voice  !     Wert  thou  —  my  tongue  denies  to  utter 
The  words  of  fearful  import  —  Beatrice  ! 
Say,  wert  thou  present  at  the  funeral  rites 
Of  my  dead  sire  ? 

Beat.  Alas ! 

Don  M.  Thou  wert ! 

Beat.  Forgive  me ! 

Don  M.     Unhappy  woman  !  — 

Beat.  I  was  present ! 

Don  M.  Horror! 

Beat.     Some    mighty   impulse   urged    me    to    the 
scene  — 
Oh  be  not  angry  —  to  thyself  I  owned 
The  ardent  fond  desire ;  with  darkening  brow 
Thou  listenedst  to  my  prayer,  and  I  was  silent. 
But  what  misguiding  inauspicious  star 
Allured,  I  know  not ;  from  my  inmost  soul 
The  wish,  the  dear  emotion  spoke  ;  and  vain 
Aught  else  :  —  Diego  gave  consent  —  oh,  pardon  me  ! 
I  disobeyed  thee. 

[She  advances  toward  him  imploringly ;  at  the 
same  7rwment  Don  Caesar  enters,  accom- 
panied hy  the  whole  Chorus. 

Both  Brothers,  Both  Choruses,  Beatrice. 

Second  Chorus  (Bohemund)  to  Don  Caesar. 
Thou  believ'st  us  not  — 
Believe  thine  eyes  ! 
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Don  C.     {rushes  forward  fiirioiisly,  and  at  the  sight 
of  his  brother  starts  hack  with  horror). 
Some  hell-born  magic  cheats 
My  senses  ;  in  her  arms  !     Envenomed  snake  ! 
Is  this  thy  love  ?     For  this  thy  treacherous  heart 
Could  lure  with  guise  of  friendship  !     0  from  heaven 
Breathed  my  immortal  hate  !     Down,  down  to  hell, 
Thou  soul  of  falsehood  ! 

[He  stahs  him,  Don  Marvel  falls. 

Don  M.  Beatrice  !  —  my  brother  !  — 

I  die  !  [Dies.     Beatrice  sinks  lifeless  at  his  side. 

First  Chorvs.     (Cajetan) 
Help  !  Help  !     To  arms  !     Avenge  with  blood 
The  bloody  deed  ! 

Seeond  Chorus.     (Bohemund)  The  fortune  of  the  day 
Is  ours  !     The  strife  for  ever  stilled  :  —  Messina 
Obeys  one  lord. 

First  Chorus.     (Cajetan,  Berengar,  Manfred) 
Revenge !     The  murderer 
Shall  die  !     Quick  offer  to  your  master's  shade 
Appeasing  sacrifice ! 

Second  Chorus.     (Bohemund,  Roger,  Hippolyte) 

My  prince  !  fear  nothing, 
Thy  friends  are  true. 

Don    C.     {steps  between  them,  looking  around)   Be 
still !     The  foe  is  slain 
That  practised  on  my  trusting  honest  heart 
With  snares  of  brother's  love  !     0  direful  shows 
The  deed  of  death  !    But  righteous  Heaven  hath  judged. 

First  Chorus.     (Cajetan)     Alas  to  thee,  Messina ! 
Woe  for  ever ! 
Sad  city  !     From  thy  blood-stained  walls  this  deed 
Of  nameless  horror  taints  the  skies :  ill  fare 
Thy  mothers  and  thy  children,  youth  and  age, 
And  offspring  yet  unborn ! 

Don  C.  Too  late  your  grief  — 

Here  give  your  help.  [Pointing  to  Beatrice. 
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Call  her  to  life,  and  quick 
Depart  this  scene  of  terror  and  of  death. 
I  must  away  and  seek  my  sister :  —  Hence ! 
Conduct  lier  to  my  mother  — 
And  tell  her  that  her  sou,  Don  Ciesar,  sends  her ! 

[Exit. 
[The  senseless  Beatrice  is  placed  on  a  litter  and 
carried  away  by  the  Second  Chorus.  The 
First  Chorus  remains  with  the  body,  around 
which  the  boys  vjho  bear  the  bridal  presents 
range  themselves  in  a  semicircle. 

Chorus  (Cajetan). 

List,  how  with  dreaded  mystery 

Was  signed  to  my  prophetic  soul, 
Of  kindred  blood  the  dire  decree :  — 
Hither  with  noiseless  giant  stride 
I  saw  the  hideous  Fiend  of  terror  glide : 
,    'Tis  past !  —  I  strive  not  to  control 
My  shuddering  awe  —  so  swift  of  ill 
The  Fates  the  warning  sign  fulfil. 

Lo  !  to  my  sense  dismayed. 
Sudden  the  deed  of  death  has  shown 
Whate'er  my  boding  fears  portrayed : 

The  visioned  thought  was  pain ; 

The  present  horror  curdles  every  vein  I 

One  of  the  Chorus  (Manfred). 

Sound,  sound  the  plaint  of  woe ! 

Beautiful  Youth ! 
Outstretched  and  pale  he  lies, 
Untimely  cropped  in  early  bloom ; 
The  heavy  night  of  death  has  sealed  his  eyes ;  — 
In  this  glad  hour  of  nuptial  joy, 
Snatched  by  relentless  doom. 
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He  sleeps  —  while,  echoiug  to  the  sky, 
Of  sorrow  bursts  the  loud  despairiug  cry! 


A  second  (Cajetan). 

'We  come,  we  come,  in  festal  pride, 

To  greet  the  beauteous  bride ; 

Behold !  the  nuptial  gifts,  the  rich  attire : 

The  banquet  waits,  the  guests  are  there ; 
They  bid  thee  to  the  solenm  rite 

Of  Hymen  quick  repair. 
Thou  hear'st  them  not  —  the  sportive  lyre, 

The  frolic  dance,  shall  ne'er  invite ; 
Nor  wake  thee  from  thy  lowly  bed. 
For  deep  the  slumber  of  the  dead ! 

The  whole  Chorus. 

No  more  the  echoing  horn  shall  cheer, 

Nor  bride  with  tones  of  sweetness  charm  his  ear, 

On  the  cold  earth  he  lies, 

In  death's  eternal  slumber  closed  his  eyes. 

A  third  (Cajetan). 

What  are  the  hopes,  and  fond  desires 

Of  mortals*  transitory  race  ? 
Tliis  day,  with  harmony  of  voice  and  soul. 

Ye  woke  the  long-extinguished  fires 

Of  brothers'  love  —  yon  flaming  orb 
Lit  with  his  earliest  beams  your  dear  embrace  : 

At  eve,  upon  the  gory  sand 
Thou  liest  —  a  reeking  corse  ! 

Stretched  by  a  brother's  murderous  hand. 

Vain  projects,  treacherous  hopes, 
Child  of  the  fleeting  hour,  are  thine ; 
Fond  man !  thou  rear'st  on  dust  each  bold  design 
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Chorus  (BekEiNGAK). 

To  thy  mother  1  will  bear 
The  buicleii  of  uuutteraljle  woe ! 
Quick  shall  yon  cypress,  blooming  fair. 
Bend  to  the  axe's  murderous  blow. 
Then  twine  the  mournful  bier ! 
For  ne'er  with  verdant  life  the  tree  shall  smile 
That  grew  on  death's  devoted  soil ; 
Ne'er  in  the  breeze  the  branches  play, 
Nor  shade  the  wanderer  in  the  noontide  ray ; 
'Twas  marked  to  bear  the  fruits  of  doom, 
Cursed  to  the  service  of  the  tomb. 

First  (0  A  JET  an). 

Woe  to  the  murderer  !     Woe  ! 
That  sped  exulting  in  his  pride. 
Behold !  the  parched  earth  drinks  the  crimson  tide. 
Down,  down  it  flows,  unceasingly. 

To  the  dim  caverned  halls  below. 
Where  throned  in  kindred  gloom  the  sister  train, 

Of  Themis  progeny  severe. 
Brood  in  their  songless  silent  reign ! 
Stern  ministers  of  Wrath's  decree. 
They  catch  in  swarthy  cups  thy  streaming  gore, 
And  pledge  with  horrid  rites  for  vengeance  evermore  \ 

Second  (Berengar). 

Tho'  swift  of  deeds  the  traces  fade 

From  earth,  before  the  enlivening  ray ; 
As  o'er  the  brow  the  transient  shade 

Of  thought,  the  hues  of  fancy  flit  away :  — 
Yet  in  the  mystic  w^omb  unseen. 

Of  the  dark  ruling  Hours  that  sway 
Our  mortal  lot,  whate'er  has  been, 

With  new  creative  germ  defies  decay. 
The  blooming  field  is  time. 
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For  Nature's  ever-teeming  shoot, 
And  all  is  seed,  and  all  is  fruit. 

\^The  Chorus  goes  away,  hearing  the  corpse  of  Don 
Manuel  on  a  hier. 


Scene.  —  The  Hall  of  Pillars.     It  is  night. 

Tlie  stage  is  lighted  from  ahove  hy  a  single  large  lamp. 

Donna  Isabella  and  Diego  advance  to  the  front. 

Is  AB.     As  yet  no  joyful  tidings,  not  a  trace 
Found  of  the  lost  one  ! 

Diego.  Nothing  have  we  heard. 

My  mistress ;  yet  o'er  every  track,  unwearied. 
Thy  sons  pursue.  Ere  long  the  rescued  maid 
Shall  smile  at  dangers  past. 

IsAB.  Alas !  Diego, 

My  heart  is  sad ;  'twas  I  that  caused  this  woe ! 

Diego.     Vex  not  thy  anxious  bosom ;  nought  escaped 
Thy  thoughtful  care. 

ISAB.  Oh  !  had  I  earlier  shown 

The  hidden  treasure ! 

Diego.  Prudent  were  thy  counsels. 

Wisely  thou  left'st  her  in  retirement's  shade ; 
So,  trust  in  Heaven. 

Is  AB.  Alas !  no  joy  is  perfect  — 

Without  this  chance  of  ill  my  bliss  were  pure. 

Diego.     Thy  happiness  is  but  delayed ;  enjoy 
The  concord  of  thy  sons. 

ISAB.  The  sight  was  rapture 

Supreme  —  when,  locked  in  one  another's  arm». 
They  glowed  with  brothers'  love. 

Diego.  And  in  the  heart 

It  burns ;  for  ne'er  their  princely  souls  have  stooped 
To  mean  disguise. 

ISAB.  Now,  too,  their  bosoms  wake 
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To  ^'entler  thoughts,  and  own  the  softening  sway 
Of  love.     No  more  their  hot  imjKituous  youth 
Revels  in  liberty  untamed,  and  spurns 
Restraint  of  Law  —  attempered  passion's  self, 
With  modest  chaste  reserve. 

To  thee,  Diego, 
I  will  unfold  my  secret  heart ;  this  hour 
Of  feehng's  opening  bloom,  expected  long. 
Wakes  boding  fears :  thou  know'st  to  sudden  rage 
Love  stirs  tumultuous  breasts ;  —  and  if  this  flame 
With  jealousy  should  rouse  the  slumbering  fires 
Of  ancient  hate  —  I  shudder  at  the  thought ! 
If  these  discordant  souls  perchance  have  thrilled 
In  fatal  unison  !  —  Enough  —  the  clouds, 
That  black  with  thundering  menace  o'er  me  hung, 
Are  past ;  some  angel  sped  them  tranquil  by. 
And  my  enfranchised  spirit  breathes  again  ! 

Diego.     Rejoice,  my  mistress ;  for  thy  gentle  sense. 
And  soft  prevaihng  art,  more  weal  have  wrought 
Than  all  thy  husband's  power.     Be  praise  to  thee 
And  thy  auspicious  star  ! 

IsAB.  Yes  !  fortune  smiled  ; 

Nor  light  the  task,  so  long  with  apt  disguise 
To  veil  the  cherished  secret  of  my  heart, 
And  cheat  my  ever-jealous  lord :  more  hard 
To  stifle  mighty  natu'-e's  pleading  voice, 
That,  like  a  prisoned  fire,  for  ever  strove 
To  rend  its  confines. 

Diego.  All  shall  yet  be  well ; 

Fortune,  propitious  to  our  hopes,  gave  pledge 
Of  bliss  that  time  will  show. 

IsAB.  I  praise  not  yet 

My  natal  star,  while  darkening  o'er  my  fate 
Tliis  mystery  hangs :  too  well  the  dire  mischance 
Tells  of  the  Fiend  whose  never  slumbering  rage 
Pursues  our  house.     Now  list  what  I  have  done. 
And  praise  or  blame  me  as  thou  wilt ;  from  thee 
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My  bosom  guards  no  secret :  —  ill  I  brook 

This  dull  repose,  while  swift  o'er  land  and  sea 

My  sons  unwearied  track  their  sister's  flight, 

Yes  !  I  have  sought  —  Heaven  counsels  oft,  when  vain 

All  mortal  aid. 

Diego.         What  I  may  know,  my  mistress. 
Declare. 

IsAB.     On  Etna's  sohtary  height 
A  reverend  hermit  dwells ;  —  benamed  of  old. 
The  Mountain  Seer ;  —  who  to  the  realms  of  light 
More  near  abiding  than  the  toilsome  race 
Of  mortals  here  below,  with  purer  air 
Has  cleansed  each  earthly  grosser  sense  away ; 
And  from  the  lofty  peak  of  gathered  years. 
As  from  his  mountain  home,  with  downward  glance 
Surveys  the  crooked  paths  of  worldly  strife. 
To  him  are  known  the  fortunes  of  our  house  ; 
Oft  has  the  holy  sage  besought  response 
From  Heaven,  and  many  a  curse  with  earnest  prayer 
Averted :  thither  at  my  bidding  flew, 
On  wings  of  youthful  haste,  a  messenger. 
To  ask  some  tidings  of  my  child :  each  hour 
I  wait  his  homeward  footsteps. 

Diego.  If  mine  eyes 

Deceive  me  not,  he  comes ;  and  well  his  speed 
Has  earned  thy  praise. 

Messenger,  Isabella,  Diego. 

ISAB.     {to  Messenger)  Now  speak,  and  nothing  hide 
Of  weal  or  woe :  be  Truth  upon  thy  lips ! 
What  tidings  bear'st  thou  from  the  Mountain  Seer  ? 

Mess.     His  answer,  "  Quick,  retrace  thy  steps  —  the 
lost  one 
Is  found." 

IsAB.     Auspicious  tongue  !     Celestial  sounds 
Of  peace  and  joy !  thus  ever  to  my  vows, 
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} 


Thrice  honoured  sage,  thy  kindly  message  spoke  1  j 

But  say,  which  heaven-directed  brother  traced  1 

My  daughter  ? 

Mess.  'Twas  thy  eldest  born  that  found 

The  deep-secluded  maid. 

IsAB.  Is  it  Don  Manuel 

That  gives  her  to  my  arms  ?     Oh,  he  was  ever 
The  child  of  blessing!     Tell  me,  hast  thou  borne  ! 

My  offering  to  the  aged  man  ?  —  the  tapers 
To  burn  before  his  saint  ?  for  gifts,  the  prize 
Of  worldly  hearts,  the  man  of  God  disdains. 

Mess.     He  took  the  torches  from  my  hand,  in  silence, 
And  stepping  to  the  altar  —  where  the  lamp 
Burned  to  his  saint  —  illumed  them  at  its  fire. 
And  instant  set  in  flames  the  hermit  cell, 
Where  he  has  honoured  God  these  ninety  years ! 

ISAB.     What  hast  thou  said  ?     What  horrors  fright 
my  soul  ? 

Mess.     And   three  times   shrieking  "  Woe ! "  with       i 
downward  course,  | 

He  fled ;  but  silent  with  uplifted  arm 
Beckoned  me  not  to  follow,  nor  regard  him ! 
So  hither  I  have  hastened,  terror  sped. 

ISAB.     0,  I  am  tossed  amid  the  surge  again 
Of  doubt  and  anxious  fears ;  thy  tale  appals 
With  ominous  sounds  of  ill.     My  daughter  found  — 
Thou  say'st ;  and  by  my  eldest  born,  Don  Manuel  ? 
The  tidings  ne'er  shall  bless,  that  heralded 
This  deed  of  woe ! 

Mess.  My  mistress !  look  around, 

Behold  the  hermit's  message  to  thine  eyes 
Fulfilled.     Some  charm  deludes  my  sense,  or  hither 
Thy  daughter  comes,  girt  by  the  warlike  train 
Of  thy  two  sons  ! 

[Beatrice  is  carried  in  hy  the  Second  Chorus  on 
a  litter,  and  placed  in  the  front  of  the  stage. 
She  is  still  without  perception^  and  motionless. 
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Isabella,  Diego,  Messenger,  Beatrice. 

Chorus  (BoHEMUND,  Roger,  Hyppolyte,  and  the  other 
nine  folloivers  of  Don  CJi:sAR). 

Chorus.     (Boiiemund)  Here  at  thy  feet  we  lay 
The  maid,  obedient  to  our  lord's  command : 
'Twas  thus  he  spoke  —  "  Conduct  her  to  my  mother; 
And  tell  her  that  her  son,  Don  Caesar,  sends  her ! " 

ISAB.     {is  advancing   toward  her  with  outstretched 
arms,  and  starts  hack  in  horror) 
Heavens  !  she  is  motionless  and  pale  !  ' 

Chorus.     (Bohemund)  She  lives, 

She  will  awake,  but  give  her  time  to  rouse 
From  the  dread  shock  that  holds  each  sense  enthralled. 

IsAB.     My  daughter  1     Child   of  all  my  cares  and 
pains ! 
And  is  it  thus  I  see  thee  once  again  ? 
Thus  thou  returnest  to  thy  father's  halls ! 
0  let  my  breath  relume  thy  vital  spark  ; 
Yes !  I  will  strain  thee  to  a  mother's  arms 
And  hold  thee  fast  —  till,  from  the  frost  of  death 
Released,  thy  life-warm  current  throbs  again. 

[To  the  Chorum. 
Where   hast   thou    found  her  ?      Speak !     What  dire 

mischance 
Has  caused  this  sight  of  woe  ? 

Chorus     (Bohemund)         My  lips  are  dumb ! 
Ask  not  of  me :  thy  son  will  tell  thee  all  — 
Don  Csesar  —  for  'tis  he  that  sends  her. 

IsAB.  Tell  me, 

Would'st  thou  not  say  Don  Manuel  ? 

Chorus.     (Bohemund)  'Tis  Don  Caesar 

That  sends  her  to  thee. 

IsAB.     {to  the  Messenger)    How  declared  the  seer  ? 
Speak  !     Was  it  not  Don  Manuel  ? 
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Mkss.  'Twas  he  I 

Thy  elder  born. 

Is  AD.  Be  blessings  on  his  head 

Whiche'er  it  be ;  to  him  I  owe  a  daughter. 
Alas !  that  in  this  blissful  hour,  so  long 
Expected,  long  implored,  some  envious  fiend 
Should  mar  my  joy !     Oh,  I  must  stem  the  tide 
Of  nature's  transport !     In  her  childhood's  home 
I    see    my    daughter;    me    she    knows    not  —  heeds 

not  — 
Nor  answers  to  a  mother's  voice  of  love ! 
Ope,  ye  dear  eyelids  —  hands  be  warm  —  and  heave 
Thou  lifeless  bosom  with  responsive  throbs 
To  mine  !     'Tis  she  !  —  Diego,  look  !  'tis  Beatrice  ! 
The  long-concealed  —  the  lost  —  the  rescued  one  ! 
Before  the  world  I  claim  her  for  my  own ! 

Chorus.     (Bohemund)  New  signs  of  terror  to  my 
boding  soul 
Are  pictured  ;  —  in  amazement  lost  I  stand  ! 
Wliat  light  shall  pierce  this  gloom  of  mystery  ? 

ISAB.     {to   the   Chorus,  who  exhibit   marks  of  con- 
fusion and  emharrassment) 

0  ye  hard  hearts  !     Ye  rude  unpitying  men  ! 
A  mother's  transport  from  your  breasts  of  steel 
Rebounds,  as  from  the  rocks  the  heaving  surge ! 

1  look  around  your  train,  nor  mark  one  glance 

Of  soft  regard.     Where  are  my  sons  ?     Oh  tell  me 
Why  come  they  not,  and  from  their  beaming  eyes 
Speak  comfort  to  my  soul  ?     For  here  environed, 
I  stand  amid  the  djesert's  raging  brood. 
Or  monsters  of  the  deep ! 

Diego.  She  opes  her  eyes ! 

She  moves  !     She  lives  ! 

IsAB.  She  lives  !     On  me  be  thrown 

Her  earliest  glance'. 

Diego.  See  !     They  are  closed  again  — 

She  shudders ! 


i 
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Is  AB.     {to  the  Chorus)  Quick  !    Eetire  —  your  aspect 
frights  her.  [^Chorus  steps  hack. 

BoHEM.     Well  pleased  I  shun  her  sight. 

Diego.  With  outstretched  eyes, 

And  wonderstruck,  she  seems  to  measure  thee. 

Beat.     Not  strange  those  lineaments  —  where  am  I  ? 

ISAB.  Slowly 

Her  sense  returns. 

Diego.  Behold  !  upon  her  knees 

She  sinks. 

Beat.     0  angel  visage  of  my  mother  ! 

IsAB.     Child  of  my  heart ! 

Beat.  See !  kneeling  at  thy  feet 

The  guilty  one  ! 

IsAB.  I  hold  thee  in  my  arms  ! 

Enough  —  forgotten  all ! 

Diego.  Look  in  my  face, 

Canst  thou  remember  me  ? 

Beat.  The  reverend  brows 

Of  honest  old  Diego  ! 

Is  AB.  Faithful  guardian 

Of  thy  young  years. 

Beat.  And  am  I  once  again 

With  kindred  ? 

IsAB.  Nought  but  death  shall  part  us  more ! 

Beat.     Wilt  thou  ne'er  send  me  to  the  stranger  ? 

IsAB.  Never ! 

Fate  is  appeased. 

Beat.  And  am  I  next  thy  heart  ? 

And  was  it  all  a  dream  —  a  liideous  dream  ? 
My  mother  !  at  my  feet  he  fell !  —  I  know  not 
What  brought  me  hither  —  yet  'tis  well.  —  0  bliss  ! 
That  I  am  safe  in  thy  protecting  arms ; 
They  would  have  ta'en  me  to  the  princess  mother - 
Sooner  to  death  ! 

IsAB.  My  daughter,  calm  thy  fears ; 

Messina's  princess  — 
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Beat.  Name  her  ikjI  again  ! 

At  that  ill-omened  sound  the  chill  of  death 
Creeps  through  my  trembling  frame. 

IsAB.  My  child  !  but  hear  me  — 

Bp]AT.     She  has  two  sons  hy  mortal  hate  dLssevered, 
Don  Manuel  and  Don  Cüusar  — 

ISAB.  'Tis  myself ! 

Behold  thy  mother ! 

Beat.  Have  I  heard  thee  ?     Speak. 

ISAB.     I  am  thy  mother,  and  Messina's  Princess ! 

Beat.     Art  thou  Don  Manuel's  and  Don   Caesar's 
mother  ? 

Is  AB.     And  thine !     They  are  thy  brethren  whom 
thou  nam'st. 

Beat.     0  gleam  of  horrid  light ! 

ISAB.  What  troubles  thee  ? 

Say,  whence  this  strange  emotion  ? 

Beat.  Yes,  'twas  they  ! 

Now  I  remember  all ;  no  dream  deceived  me, 
They, met  —  'tis  fearful  truth  !     Unhappy  men  !  — 
Where  have  ye  hid  him  ? 

[She  rushes  toward  the  Chorus :  they  turn  avjay 
from  her.  A  funeral  march  is  heard  in  the 
distance. 

Chorus.  Horror  !     Horror ! 

ISAB.  Hid ! 

Speak  —  who  is  hid  ?  and  what  is  true  ?     Ye  stand 
In  silent  dull  amaze  —  as  tho'  ye  fathomed 
Her  words  of  mystery  !  —  In  your  faltering  tones  — 
Your  brows  —  I  read  of  horrors  yet  unkno^vn, 
That  would  refrain  my  tongue  !    What  is  it  ?    Tell  me  ! 
I  will  know^  all !     Why  fix  ye  on  the  door 
That  awe-struck  gaze  ?    What  mournful  music  sounds  ? 

[The  march  is  heard  nearer. 

Chorus.     (Bohemund)  It  comes !  it  comes !  and  all 
shall  be  declared 
With  terrible  voice.     My  mistress  !  steel  thy  heart, 
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Be  firm,  and  bear  with  courage  what  awaits  thee  — 
For  more  than  woman's  soul  thy  destined  griefs 
Demand. 

IsAB.     What  comes  ?  and  what  awaits  me  ?     Hark  ! 
With  fearful  tones  the  death- wail  smites  mine  ear  — 
It  echoes  thro'  the  house  !     Where  are  my  sons  ? 

[The  first  Semichorus  brings  in  the  body  of  Don 
Manuel  on  a  bier,  which  is  placed  at  the 
side  of  the  stage.  A  black  pall  is  spread 
over  it. 

Isabella,  Beatrice,  Diego. 
Both   Choruses. 

First   Chorus  (Cajetan;. 

With  Sorrow  in  his  train, 
From  street  to  street  the  King  of  Terror  glides ; 

With  stealthy  foot,  and  slow 
He  creeps  where'er  the  fleeting  race 

Of  man  abides ! 
In  turn  at  every  gate 
Is  heard  the  dreaded  knock  of  Fate, 
The  message  of  unutterable  woe ! 

Berengar. 

When,  in  the  sere 

And  Autumn  leaves  decayed. 

The  mournful  forest  tells  how  quickly  fade 

The  glories  of  the  year ! 

When  in  the  silent  tomb  opprest, 

Frail  man,  with  weight  of  days, 
Sinks  to  his  tranquil  rest ; 

Contented  Nature  but  obeys 
Her  everlasting  law,  — 
The  general  doom  awakes  no  shuddering  awe  1 
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But,  mortals,  oh  !  prepani 
For  iiii<^htier  ills :  with  ruthless  hand, 
Fell  murder  cuts  the  holy  band  — 

The  kindred  tie :  insatiate  Death, 
With  unrelenting  rage, 
Bears  to  his  bark  the  flower  of  blooming  age ! 

Cajetan. 

When  clouds  athwart  the  lowering  sky 

Are  driven  —  when  bursts  with  hollow  moan 
The  thunder's  peal  —  our  trembling  basoms  own 

The  might  of  awful  Destiny  ! 

Yet  oft  the  lightniug's  glare 

Darts  sudden  thro'  the  cloudless  air:  — 
Then  in  thy  short  delusive  day 

Of  bliss,  oh !  dread  the  treacherous  snare ; 

Nor  prize  the  fleeting  goods  and  vain. 
The  flowers  that  bloom  but  to  decay  ! 

Nor  wealth,  nor  joy,  nor  aught  but  pain, 
Was  e'er  to  mortal's  lot  secure :  — 
Our  first  best  lesson  —  to  endure  ! 

ISAB.     What    shall    I    hear  ?     What    horrors    lurk 
beneath 
This  funeral  pall  ? 

l^She  steps    toioard   the  hier,  hut  suddenly  pauses, 
and  stands  irresolute. 

Some  strange  mysterious  dread 
Enthrals  my  sense.     I  would  approach,  and  sudden 
The  ice-cold  grasp  of  terror  holds  me  back  I 

[To  Beatkice,  who  has  thrown  herself  hetween  her 
and  the  hier. 
Whate'er  it  be,  I  will  unveil  — 

[On  raising   the  pall,  she  discovers  the  hody  of 
Don  Manuel. 

Eternal  Powers  !     It  is  my  son  ! 
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[She  stands  in  mute  horror.  Beatrice  sinks  to 
the  ground  with  a  shriek  of  anguish  near  the 
hier. 

Chorus.     Unhappy  mother !  'tis  thy  son.     Thy  hps 
Have  uttered  what  my  faltering  tongue  denied  ! 

ISAB.     My  soul !     My  Manuel !     0  eternal  grief ! 
And  it  is  thus  I  see  thee  ?     Thus  thy  life 
Has  bought  thy  sister  from  the  spoiler's  rage  ? 
Where  was  thy  brother  ?     Could  no  arm  be  found 
To  shield  thee  ?  —  0  be  curst  the  hand  that  dug 
These  gory  wounds !     A  curse  on  her  that  bore 
The  murderer  of  my  son !     Ten  thousand  curses 
On  all  their  race  ! 

Chorus.  Woe  !     Woe  ! 

IsAB.  And  is  it  thus 

Ye  keep  your  word,  ye  gods  ?     Is  this  your  truth  ? 
Alas  !  for  him  that  trusts  with  honest  heart 
Your  sootliing  wiles.    Why  have  I  hoped  and  trembled  ? 
And  this  the  issue  of  my  prayers !     Attend, 
Ye  terror-stricken  witnesses,  that  feed 
Your  gaze  upon  my  anguish ;  learn  to  know 
How  warning  visions  cheat,  and  boding  seers 
But  mock  our  credulous  hopes  :  — let  none  believe 
The  voice  of  Heaven  ! 

Wlien  in  my  teeming  womb 
This  daughter  lay,  her  father,  in  a  dream, 
Saw  from  his  nuptial  couch  two  laurels  grow, 
And  in  the  midst  a  lily  all  in  flames. 
That  catching  swift  the  boughs  and  knotted  stems 
Burst  forth  with  crackling  rage,  and  o'er  the  house 
Spread  in  one  mighty  sea  of  fire.     Perplexed 
By  this  terrific  dream,  my  husband  sought 
The  counsels  of  the  mystic  art,  and  thus 
Pronounced  the  sage  —  "  If  I  a  daughter  bore, 
The  murderess  of  his  sons,  the  destined  spring 
Of  ruin  to  our  house,  the  baleful  child 
Should  see  the  hght." 
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Chorus  (Cajetan  and  Bohemund). 

What  hast  thou  said,  my  mistress  ? 

Woe !     Woe ! 

JsAR.  For  this  her  ruthless  father  spoke 

The  dire  behest  of  death.     I  rescued  her, 
The  innocent,  the  doomed  one :  —  from  my  arms 
The  babe  was  torn :  to  stay  the  curse  of  Heaven, 
And  save  ray  sons,  the  mother  gave  her  child ; 
And  now  by  robber  hands  her  brother  falls ;  — 
My  child  is  guiltless  ;  —  0,  she  slew  him  not ! 

Chorus.     Woe !     Woe ! 

Is  AB.     No  trust  the  fabling  readers  of  the  stars 
Have  e'er  deserved  !     Hear  how  another  spoke 
With  comfort  to  my  soul,  and  him  I  deemed 
Inspired  to  voice  the  secrets  of  the  skies ! 
"  My  daughter  should  unite  in  love  the  hearts 
Of  my  dissevered  sons  :  "  —  and  thus  their  tales 
Of  curse  and  blessing  on  her  head  proclaim 
Each  other's  falsehood.     No  !  she  ne'er  has  brought 
A  curse  —  the  innocent !  nor  time  was  given 
The  blessed  promise  to  fulfil !     Their  tongues 
Were  false  alike  —  their  boasted  art  in  vain  — 
With  trick  of  words  they  cheat  our  credulous  ears. 
Or  are  themselves  deceived  !     Nought  ye  may  know 
Of  dark  futurity,  the  sable  streams 
Of  hell  the  fountain  of  your  hidden  lore, 
Or  yon  bright  spring  of  everlasting  hght ! 

First  Chorus  (Cajetan). 

Woe  !  Woe  !  thy  tongue  refrain  ! 
Oh,  pause,  nor  thus  with  impious  rage 

The  might  of  Heaven  profane ; 
The  holy  oracles  are  wise  — 
Expect  with  awe  thy  coming  destinies ! 
Isab.     My  tongue  shall  speak  as  prompts  my  swell- 
ing heart ; 
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My  griefs  shall  cry  to  Heaven !     Why  do  we  lift 
Our  suppliant  hands,  and  at  the  sacred  shrines 
Kneel  to  adore  ?     Good  easy  dupes  !     What  win  we 
From  faith  and  pious  awe  ?  —  to  touch  with  prayer 
The  tenants  of  yon  azure  realms  on  high 
Were  hard  as  with  an  arrow's  point  to  pierce 
The  silvery  moon.     Hid  is  the  wound  of  Time, 
Impregnable  to  mortal  glance,  and  deaf 
The  adamantine  walls  of  heaven  rebound 
The  voice  of  anguish :  —  0  'tis  one,  whate'er 
The  flight  of  birds  —  the  aspect  of  the  stars ! 
The  book  of  nature  is  a  maze  —  a  dream 
The  sage's  art,  —  and  every  sign  a  falsehood  I 

Second  Chorus  (Bohemund). 

Woe  !  Woe  !  Ill-fated  woman,  stay 

Thy  maddening  blasphemies ; 

Thou  but  disown'st,  with  purblind  eyes, 
The  flaming  orb  of  day  ! 
Confess  the  gods  —  they  dwell  on  high  — 
They  circle  thee  with  awful  majesty  1 

All  the  Knights. 

Confess  the  gods  —  they  dwell  on  high  — 
They  circle  thee  with  awful  majesty ! 

Beatrice. 

Why  hast  thou  saved  thy  daughter,  and  defied 
The  curse  of  Heaven,  that  marked  me  in  thy  womb 
The  child  of  woe  ?     Short-sighted  mother  !  —  vain 
Thy  little  arts,  to  cheat  the  doom  declared 
By  the  all-wise  interpreters,  that  knit 
The  far  and  near ;  and  with  prophetic  ken, 
See  the  late  harvest  spring  in  times  unborn. 
0  thou  hast  wrought  destruction  on  thy  race, 
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Witliholding  from  the.  avenging  gods  their  prey ; 
Thiecilold,  with  new  embittered  rage,  they  ask 
The  direful  penalty ;  no  thanks  thy  boon 
Of  life  deserves  —  the  fatal  gift  was  sorrow  ! 

Second  Chorus  (Berengar)  looking  toward  the  door  with 
signs  of  agitation. 

Hark  to  the  sound  of  dread ! 
The  rattling  brazen  din  1  hear ! 
Of  hell-born  snakes  the  hissing  tones  are  near  I 

Yes  —  'tis  the  Furies'  tread  ! 

Cajetan. 

In  crumbling  ruin  wide, 
Fall,  fall,  thou  roof,  and  sink  thou  trembling  floor 

That  bear'st  the  dread  unearthly  stride ! 
Ye  sable  damps  arise  1 

Mount  from  the  abyss  in  smoky  spray, 

And  pall  the  brightness  of  the  day ! 
Vanish,  ye  guardian  powers  ! 
They  come !     The  avenging  deities  ! 


Don  C^sar,  Isabella,  Beatrice.     The  Chorus. 

On  the  entrance  of  Don  Caesar,  the  Chorus  station  them- 
selves hefore  him  imploringly.  He  remains  stand- 
ing alone  in  (he  centre  of  the  stage. 

Beat.     Alas  !  'tis  he  — 

Isab.     {stepping  to  meet  him)  My  Caesar!     0,  my 
son ! 
And  is  it  thus  I  meet  thee  ?     Look  !     Behold  ! 
The  crime  of  hand  accurst !  — 

[She  leads  him  to  the  corse. 
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First  Chorus  (Cajetan,  Berengar). 

Break  forth  once  more 
Ye  wounds !     Flow,  flow,  in  swarthy  flood, 
Thou  streaming  gore ! 

Isab.     Shuddering  with  earnest  gaze,  and  motionless, 
Thou  staud'st :  yes !  there  my  hopes  repose,  and  all 
That  earth  has  of  thy  brother ;  in  the  bud 
Nipp'd  is  your  concord's  tender  flower,  nor  ever 
With  beauteous  fruit  shall  glad  a  mother's  eyes. 

Don  C.     Be  comforted  ;  thy  sons,  with  honest  heart, 
To  peace  aspired,  but  Heaven's  decree  was  blood ! 

Isab.     I  know  thou  lovedst  him  well;  1  saw  be- 
tween ye, 
With  joy,  the  bands  of  nature  sweetly  twined ; 
Thou  wouldst  have  borne  him  in  thy  heart  of  hearts 
With  rich  atonement  of  long  wasted  years ! 
But  see  —  fell  murder  thwarts  thy  dear  design. 
And  nought  remains  but  vengeance ! 

Don  C.  Come,  my  mother, 

This  is  no  place  for  thee.     Oh,  haste  and  leave 
This  sight  of  woe !      [^He  endeavours  to  drag  her  away. 

Isab.     {throwing  herself  into  his  arms)  Thou  liv'st ! 
I  have  a  son  ! 

Beat.     Alas  !  my  mother  ! 

Don  C.  On  this  faithful  bosom 

Weep  out  thy  pains  ;  —  nor  lost  thy  son,  —  his  love 
Shall  dwell  immortal  in  thy  Caesar's  breast. 

First  Chorus  (Cajetan,  Berengar,  Manfred). 

Break  forth,  ye  wounds  !  — 
Dumb  witnesses  !  —  the  truth  proclaim ; 
Flow  fast,  thou  gory  stream  ! 

Isab.     (clasping  the  hands  of  Don  Caesar  and  Bea- 
trice) My  children  ! 
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Don  C.     Oh,  'tis  ecstasy  !  my  mother, 
To  see  lier  in  thy  arms !  —  hencefortli  in  love 
A  daughter  —  sister  — 

ISAB.       {interrupting    him)    Thou    hast    kept    thy 
word, 
My  son  ;  —  to  thee  I  owe  the  rescued  one  ; 
Yes,  thou  hast  sent  her  — 

Don  C.     {in  astonishment)  Whom,  my  mother,  sayest 
thou, 
That  I  have  sent  ? 

IsAB.  She  stands  before  thine  eyes  — 

Thy  sister. 

Don  C.     She  !     My  sister  ? 

Is  AB.  Ay,  what  other  ? 

Don  C.     My  sister  ? 

IsAB.  Thou  hast  sent  her  to  me  ! 

Don  C.  Horror ! 

His  sister,  too ! 

Chorus.        Woe  !     Woe  ! 

Beat.  Alas  !  my  mother ! 

IsAB.     Speak  !     I  am  all  amaze  ! 

Don  C.  Be  curst  the  day 

When  I  was  born  ! 

IsAB.  Eternal  powers ! 

Don  C.  Accurst 

The  womb  that  bore  me ;  curst  thy  secret  arts. 
The  spring  of  all  this  woe ;  instant  to  crush  thee, 
Though  the  dread  thunder  swept  —  ne'er  should  this 

arm 
Refrain  the  bolts  of  death :  —  I  slew  my  brother  ! 
Hear  it  and  tremble !  in  her  arms  I  found  him  — 
She  was  my  love,  my  chosen  bride  ;  —  and  he  — 
My  brother  —  in  her  arms  !     Thou  hast  heard  all ! 
If  it  be  true  —  oh,  if  she  be  my  sister  — 
And  his  !  —  then  I  have  done  a  deed  that  mocks 
The  power  of  sacrifice  and  prayers  to  ope 
The  gates  of  mercy  to  my  soul ! 


mi 
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Chorus  (Bohemund). 

The  tidings  on  thy  heart  dismayed 

Have  burst,  and  nought  remains  ;  behold  ! 

'Tis  come,  nor  long  delayed, 

Whate'er  the  warning  seers  foretold : 

They  spoke  the  message  from  on  high, 

Their  Hps  proclaimed  resistless  destiny  ! 

The  mortal  shall  the  curse  fulfil, 

Who  seeks  to  turn  predestined  ill. 

ISAB.     The  gods  have  done  their  worst ;  if  they  be 
true 
Or  false,  'tis  one  —  for  nothing  they  can  add 
To  this  —  the  measure  of  tlieir  rage  is  full. 
Why  should  I  tremble  that  have  nought  to  fear  ? 
My  darling  son  lies  murdered,  and  the  living 
I  call  my  son  no  more.     Oh !  I  have  borne 
And  nourished  at  my  breast  a  basilisk 
That  stung  my  best-loved  child.     My  daughter,  haste, 
And  leave  this  house  of  horrors  —  I  devote  it 
To  the  avenging  fiends  !  —  In  evil  hour 
'Twas  crime  that  brought  me  hither,  and  of  crime 
The  victim  I  depart.     Unwillingly 
I  came  —  in  sorrow  I  have  lived  —  despairing 
I  quit  these  halls ;  on  me,  the  innocent, 
Descends  this  weight  of  woe  !     Enough  —  'tis  shown 
That  Heaven  is  just,  and  oracles  are  true ! 

[^Exit,  followed  hy  Diego. 

Beatrice,  Don  C^sar,  77?^  Chorus. 

Don  C.     {detaining  Beatrice)   My  sister,  wouldst 
thou  leave  me  ?     On  this  head 
A  mother's  curse  may  fall  —  a  brother's  blood 
Cry  with  accusing  voice  to  Heaven  —  all  Nature 
Invoke  eternal  vengeance  on  my  soul  — 
But  thou  —  Oh  !  curse  me  not  —  I  cannot  bear  it ! 

p 
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[Beatrice  /^om^.s-  vntk  averted  eyes  to  the  body. 
I  have  not  slain  lliy  lover !  'twas  thy  brother, 
And  mine,  that  fell  beneath  my  sword ;  and  near 
As  the  departed  one,  the  living  owns 
The  ties  of  blood ;  remember,  too,  'tis  I 
That  most  a  sister's  pity  need  —  for  pure 
His  spirit  winged  its  flight,  and  I  am  guilty  ! 

[Beatrice  hursts  into  an  agony  of  tears. 
Weep  !     I  will  blend  my  tears  with  thine  —  nay,  more, 
I  will  avenge  thy  brother ;  but  the  lover  — 
Weep  not  for  him  —  thy  passionate  yearning  tears 
My  inmost  heart.     Oh  !  from  the  boundless  depths 
Of  our  affliction,  let  me  gather  this, 
The  last  and  only  comfort  —  but  to  know 
That  we  are  dear  ahke.     One  lot  fulfilled 
Has  made  our  rights  and  WTetchedness  the  same ; 
Entangled  iin  one  snare  w^e  fall  together. 
Three  hapless  victims  of  unpitying  fate, 
And  share  the  mournful  privilege  of  tears. 
But  when  I  think  that  for  the  lover  more 
Than  for  the  brother  bursts  thy  sorrow's  tide, 
Then  rage  and  envy  mingle  with  my  pain, 
And  Hope's  last  balm  forsakes  my  withering  soul !  — 
Nor  joyful,  as  beseems,  can  I  requite 
This  injured  shade  :  —  yet  after  him  content 
To*  Mercy's  throne  my  contrite  spirit  shall  fly, 
Sped  by  this  hand  —  if  dying  I  may  know 
That  in  one  urn  our  ashes  shall  repose, 
With  pious  ofiice  of  a  sister's  care. 

\^He  throws  -his  arms  around  her  with  passionate 
tenderness. 
I  loved  thee,  as  I  ne'er  had  loved  before. 
When  thou  wert  strange ;  and  that  I  bear  the  curse 
Of  brother's  blood,  'tis  but  because  I  loved  thee 
With  measureless  transport :  love  was  all  my  guilt, 
But  now  thou  art  my  sister,  and  I  claim 
Soft  pity's  tribute. 
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\_ffe  regards  her  with  iiiqidring  glances,  and  an 
air  of  painful  suspense  —  then  turns  away 
with  vehemence. 

No  !  in  this  dread  presence 
[  cannot  bear  these  tears  —  my  courage  flies, 
Ä.nd  doubt  distracts  my  soul.     Go,  weep  in  secret  — 
Leave  me  in  error's  maze  —  but  never,  never, 
Behold  me  more :  I  will  not  look  again 
3n  thee,  nor  on  thy  mother.     Oh  !  how  passion 
Laid  bare  her  secret  heart !     She  never  loved  me  ! 
3he  mourned  her  best-loved  son  —  that  was  her  cry 
Df  grief  —  and  nought  was  mine  but  show  of  fond- 
ness ! 
4nd  thou  art  false  as  she !  make  no  disguise  — 
Recoil  with  horror  from  my  sight  —  this  form 
Shall  never  shock  thee  more  —  begone  for  ever  !  [Exit. 
[She  stands  irresolute  in  a   tumult  of  conflicting 
passions  —  then  tears  herself  from  the  spot. 

Chorus  (Cajetan). 

Happy  the  man  —  his  lot  I  prize  — 

That  far  from  pomps  and  turmoil  vain, 
Child-like  on  Nature's  bosom  lies 

Amid  the  stillness  of  the  plain. 
My  heart  is  sad  in  the  princely  hall, 

When  from  the  towering  pride  of  state, 
I  see  with  headlong  ruin  fall, 

How  swift !  the  good  and  great ! 
And  he  —  from  Fortune's  storms  at  rest  — 

Smiles,  in  the  quiet  haven  laid. 
Who,  timely  warned,  has  owned  how  blest 

Th  e  refuge  of  the  cloistered  shade ; 
To  honour's  race  has  bade  farewell, 

Its  idle  joys  and  empty  shows ; 
Insatiate  wishes  learned  to  quell. 

And  lulled  in  Wisdom's  calm  repose :  — 
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No  more  shall  Passion's  maddening  brood 

Impel  the  busy  scenes  to  try, 
Nor  on  his  peaceful  cell  intrude 

The  form  of  sad  humanity  ! 
'Mid  crowds  and  strife  each  mortal  ill 

Abides  —  the  grisly  train  of  woe 
Shuns  like  the  pest  the  breezy  hill, 

To  haunt  the  smoky  marts  below. 

Berengar,  Bohemund,  and  Manfred. 

On  the  mountains  is  freedom  !  the  breath  of  decay 
Never  sullies  the  fresh  flowing  air ; 

0  nature  is  perfect  wherever  we  stray ; 
'Tis  man  that  deforms  it  with  care. 

The  whole  Chorus  repeats. 
On  the  mountains  is  freedom,  etc. 

Don  C^sar,  the  Chorus. 

Don  C.     {more  collected)  I  use  the  princely  rights  — 
'tis  the  last  time  — 
To  give  this  body  to  the  ground,  and  pay 
Fit  honours  to  the  dead.     So  mark,  my  friends. 
My  bosom's  firm  resolve,  and  quick  fulfil 
Your  lord's  behest.     Fresh  in  your  memory  lives 
The  mournful  pomp,  when  to  the  tomb  ye  bore 
So  late  my  royal  sire ;  scarce  in  these  halls 
Are  still  the  echoes  of  the  funeral  wail ;  — 
Another  corse  succeeds,  and  in  the  grave 
Weighs  down  its  fellow-dust  —  almost  our  torch. 
With  borrowed  lustre  from  the  last,  may  pierce 
The  monumental  gloom ;  and  on  the  stair, 
Blend  in  one  throng  confused  two  mourning  trains. 
Then  in  the  sacred  royal  dome  that  guards 
The  ashes  of  my  sire,  prepare  wdth  speed 
The  funeral  rites ;  unseen  of  mortal  eye. 
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And  noiseless  be  your  task  —  let  all  be  graced, 
As  then,  with  circumstance  of  kingly  state. 

BoHEM.      My  prince,  it  shall  be  quickly  done  ;   for 
still 
Upreared,  the  gorgeous  catafalque  recalls 
The  dread  solemnity ;  no  hand  disturbed 
The  edifice  of  Death. 

Don  C.  The  yawning  grave 

Amid  the  haunts  of  life  ?     No  goodly  sign 
Was  this:  the  rites  fulfilled,  why  lingered  yet 
The  trappings  of  the  funeral  show  ? 

BoHEM.  Your  strife 

With  fresh  embittered  hate  o'er  all  Messina 
Woke    Discord's    maddening   flames,    and    from    the 

dead 
Our  cares  withdrew  —  so  desolate  remained, 
And  closed  the  sanctuary. 

Don  C.  Make  no  delay ; 

This  very  night  fulfil  your  task,  for  well 
Beseems  the  midnight  gloom  !     To-morrow's  sun 
Shall  find  this  palace  cleansed  of  every  stain, 
And  light  a  happier  race. 

\_Exit  the  Second    Chorus,  with   the  body  of  Don 
Manuel. 

Cajet.  Shall  I  invite 

The  brotherhood  of  monks,  with  rites  ordained 
By  Holy  Church  of  old,  to  celebrate 
The  office  of  departed  souls,  and  hymn 
The  buried  one  to  everlasting  rest  ? 

Don  C.     Their  strains  above  my  tomb  shall  sound 
for  ever 
Amid  the  torches'  blaze  —  no  solemn  rites 
Beseem  the  day  when  gory  murder  scares 
Heaven's  pardoning  grace. 

Cajet.  0,  let  not  wild  despair 

Tempt  thee  to  impious  rash  resolve.     My  prince, 
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No  mortal  arm  shall  e'er  avenge  this  deed ; 
And  penance  calms,  with  soft  atoning  power, 
The  wrath  on  high. 

Don  C.  If  for  eternal  justice 

Earth  has  no  minister,  myself  shall  wield 
The  avenging  sword ;    though  Heaven,  with  gracious 

ear, 
Inclines  to  sinners'  prayers,  with  blood  alone 
Atoned  is  murder's  guilt. 

Cajet.  To  stem  the  tide 

Of  dire  misfortune,  that  with  maddening  rage 
Bursts  o'er  your  house,  were  nobler  than  to  pile 
Accumulated  woe. 

Don  C.  The  curse  of  old 

Shall  die  with  me  !     Death  self-imposed  alone 
Can  break  the  chain  of  Fate. 

Cajet.  Thou  ow'st  thyself 

A  sovereign  to  this  orphaned  land,  by  thee 
Robbed  of  its  other  lord  ! 

Don  C.  The  avenging  gods 

Demand  their  prey  —  some  other  deity 
May  guard  the  living  ! 

Cajet.  Wide  as  e'er  the  sun 

In  glory  beams,  the  realm  of  Hope  extends ; 
But  —  Oh,  remember  !  —  nothing  may  we  gain 
From  Death ! 

Don  C.     Remember  thou  thy  vassal's  duty;  — 
Remember,  and  be  silent !     Leave  to  me 
To  follow,  as  I  list,  the  spirit  of  power 
That  leads  me  to  the  goal.     No  happy  one 
May  look  into  my  breast :  —  but  if  thy  prince 
Owns  not  a  subject's  homage,  dread  at  least 
The  murderer  !  —  the  accurst  !  —  and  to  the  head 
Of  the  unhappy  —  sacred  to  the  gods  — 
Give  honours  due.     The  pangs  that  rend  my  soul  — 
What  I  have  suffered  —  what  I  feel  —  have  left 
No  place  for  earthly  thoughts ! 
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Donna  Isabella,  Don  CiESAR,  The  Chorus. 

ISAB.     {enters  with  hesitating  steps,  and  looks  irreso- 
lutely   toward   Don   Caesar;   at   last   she 
approaches,  and  addresses  him  ivith  collected 
tones) 
I  thought  mine  eyes  should  ne'er  behold  thee  more ;  ■ — 
Thus  I  had  vowed  despairing  !     Oh,  my  son  ! 
How  quickly  all  a  mother's  stern  resolves 
Melt  into  air !     'Twas  but  the  cry  of  rage 
That  stifled  Nature's  pleading  voice ;  but  now 
What  tidings  of  mysterious  import  call  me 
Forth  from  the  desolate  chambers  of  iny  sorrow  ? 
Shall  I  believe  it  ?     Is  it  true  ?  —  one  day 
Eobs  me  of  both  my  sons  ? 

Chorus. 

Behold  !  with  willing  steps  and  free, 

Thy  son  prepares  to  tread 
The  paths  of  dark  eternity  — 

The  silent  mansious  of  the  dead. 
My  prayers  are  vain ;  but  thou,  with  power  confest 
Of  nature's  höhest  passion,  storm  his  breast ! 

IsAB.     I  call  the  curses  back  —  that  in  the  frenzy 
Of  blind  despair  on  thy  beloved  head 
I  poured.     A  mother  may  not  curse  the  child 
That  from  her  nourishing  breast  drew  life,  and  gave 
Sweet  recompense  for  all  her  travail  past : 
Heaven  would  not  hear  the  impious  vows ;  they  fell 
With  quick  rebound,  and  heavy  with  my  tears, 
Down  from  the  flaming  vault. 

Live  !  live  !  my  son ! 
For  I  may  rather  bear  to  look  on  thee  — 
The  murderer  of  one  child  —  than  weep  for  both ! 

Don  C.     Heedless   and   vain,  my   mother,  are  thy 
prayers 
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For  me  and  for  tliyself ;  —  I  have  no  place 
Among  tlic  living :  —  if  thine  eyes  may  lirook 
The  murderer's  sight  abhorred  —  I  could  not  bear 
The  mute  reproach  of  thy  eternal  sorrow. 

IsAB,     Silent  or  loud,  my  son,  reproach  shall  never 
Disturb  thy  breast  —  ne'er  in  these  halls  shall  sound 
The  voice  of  wailing,  gently  on  my  tears 
My  griefs  shall  flow  away :  —  the  sport  alike 
Of  pitiless  Fate,  together  we  will  mourn. 
And  veil,  the  deed  of  blood. 

Don  C.      {with    a  faltering   voice,   and    taking  her 
hand) 

Thus  it  shall  be, 
My  mother  —  thus  with  silent,  gentle  w^oe 
Thy  grief  shall  fade :  —  but  when  one  common  tomb 
The  murderer  and  his  victim  closes  round  — 
When  o'er  our  dust  one  monumental  stone 
Is  rolled  —  the  curse  shall  cease  —  thy  love  no  more 
Unequal  bless  thy  sons ;  the  precious  tears 
Thinö  eyes  of  beauty  weep  shall  sanctify 
Alike  our  memories.     Yes !     In  death  are  quenched 
The  fires  of  rage ;  and  Hatred  owns  subdued. 
The  mighty  reconciler.     Pity  bends 
An  angel  form  above  the  funeral  urn, 
With  weeping  dear  embrace.     Then  to  the  tomb 
Stay  not  my  passage  :  —  Oh  !  forbid  me  not, 
Thus  with  atoning  sacrifice  to  queU 
The  curse  of  Heaven. 

ISAB.  All  Christendom  is  rich 

In  shrines  of  mercy,  where  the  troubled  heart 
May  find  repose.     Oh  1  many  a  heavy  burden 
Have  sinners  in  Loretto's  mansion  laid  ; 
And  Heaven's  peculiar  blessing  breathes  around 
The    grave    that    has    redeemed    the    world !  —  The 

prayers 
Of  the  devout  are  precious  —  fraught  with  store 
Of  grace,  they  win  forgiveness  from  the  skies ;  — 
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And  on  the  soil  by  gory  murder  stained 
Shall  rise  the  purifying  fane. 

Don  C.  We  pluck 

The  arrow  from  the  wound  —  but  the  torn  heart 
Shall  ne'er  be  healed.     Let  him  who  can,  drag  on 
A  weary  Ufe  of  penance  and  of  pain, 
To  cleanse  the  spot  of  everlasting  guilt ;  — 
I  would  not  live  the  victim  of  despair ; 
No  !  I  must  meet  with  beaming  eye  the  smile 
Of  happy  ones,  and  breathe  erect  the  air 
Of  liberty  and  joy.     While  yet  ahke 
We  shared  thy  love,  then  o'er  my  days  of  youth 
Pale  Envy  cast  his  withering  shade;  and  now, 
Think'st  thou  my  heart  could  brook  the  dearer  ties 
That  bind  thee  in  thy  sorrow  to  the  dead  ? 
Death,  in  his  undecaying  palace  throned, 
To  the  pure  diamond  of  perfect  virtue 
Sublimes  the  mortal,  and  with  chastening  fire 
Each  gathered  stain  of  frail  humanity 
Purges  and  burns  away  ;  high  as  the  stars 
Tower  o'er  this  earthly  sphere,  he  soars  above  me ; 
And  as  by  ancient  hate  dissevered  long, 
Brethren  and  equal  denizens  we  lived. 
So  now  my  restless  soul  with  envy  pines, 
That  he  has  won  from  me  the  glorious  prize 
Of  immortality,  and  like  a  god 
In  memory  marches  on  to  times  unborn  ! 

IsAR.     My  sons !     Why  have  I  called  you  to  Mes- 
sina ? 
To  find  for  each  a  grave  ?     I  brought  ye  hither 
To  calm  your  strife  to  peace.     Lo  !  Fate  has  turned 
My  hopes  to  blank  despair. 

Don  C.  Whate'er  was  spoke, 

My  mother,  is  fulfilled  !     Blame  not  the  end 
By  Heaven  ordained.     We  trode  our  father's  halls 
With  hopes  of  peace ;  and  reconciled  for  ever, 
Together  we  shall  sleep  in  death. 
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IsAB.  My  son, 

Live  for  thy  mother !     In  the  stranger's  land, 
Say,  wouldst  thou  leave  me  friendless  and  alone, 
To  cruel  scorn  a  prey  —  no  filial  arm 
To  shield  my  helpless  age  ? 

Don  C.  When  all  the  world 

With  heartless  taunts  pursues  thee,  to  our  grave 
For  refuge  fly,  my  mother,  and  invoke 
Thy  sons'  divinity  —  we  shall  be  gods  ! 
And  we  will  hear  thy  prayers :  and  as  the  Twins 
Of  Heaven,  a  beaming  star  of  comfort  shine 
To  the  tost  shipman  —  we  will  hover  near  thee 
With  present  help,  and  soothe  thy  troubled  soul ! 
ISAB.     Live  —  for  thy  mother,  live,  my  son  — 
Must  I  lose  all  ? 

[She  throws  her  arms  about  him  with  passiona.te 
emotion.     He  gently  disengages  himself,  awl, 
turning  his  face  away^  extends   to  her  his 
hand. 
Don  C.  Farewell! 

ISAB.  I  can  no  more  ! 

Too  well  my  tortured  bosom  owns  how  weak 
A  mother's  prayers :  a  mightier  voice  shall  sound 
Resistless  on  thy  heart. 

[She  goes  toward  the  entrance  of  the  scene. 
My  daughter,  come ! 
A  brother  calls  him  to  the  realms  of  night ; 
Perchance  with  golden  hues  of  earthly  joy 
The  sister,  the  beloved,  may  gently  lure 
The  wanderer  to  -Hf e  again. 

[Beatrice  appears  at  the  entranx^e  of  the  scene.. 

Donna  Isabella,  Don  C^sar,  and  the  Chorus.      ' 

Don  C.      {on  seeing  her,  covers  his  face  with  his 
hands)  My  mother  ! 
What  hast  thou  done  ? 
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Is  AB.      (leading    Beatrice   forward)    A    mother's 
prayers  are  vaiii ! 
Kneel  at  his  feet  —  conjure  him  —  melt  his  heart ! 
Oh  !  bid  him  live  ! 

Don  C.  Deceitful  mother,  thus 

Thou    triest    thy    son !     And    wouldst    thou    stir   my 

soul 
Again  to  passion's  strife,  and  make  the  sun 
Beloved  once  more,  now  when  1  tread  the  paths 
Of  everlasting  night  ?     See  where  he  stands  — 
Angel  of  life !  —  and,  wondrous  beautiful, 
Shakes  from  his  plenteous  horn  the  fragrant  store 
Of  golden  fruits  and  flowers,  that  breathe  around 
Divinest  airs  of  joy  ;  —  my  heart  awakes 
In  the  warm  sunbeam  —  hope  returns,  and  life 
Thrills  in  my  breast  anew. 

IsAB.     {to  Beatrice)  Thou  wilt  prevail ! 
Or  none !     Implore  him  that  he  live,  nor  rob 
The  staff  and  comfort  of  our  days. 

Beat.  The  loved  one 

A  sacrifice  demands.     Oh,  let  me  die 
To  soothe  a  brother's  shade  !     Yes,  I  will  be 
The  victim  !     Ere  I  saw  the  light  forewarned 
To  death,  I  live  a  wrong  to  Heaven  !     The  curse 
Pursues  me  still :  —  'twas  I  that  slew  thy  son  — 
I  waked  the  slumbering  furies  of  their  strife  — 
Be  mine  the  atoning  blood ! 

Ca  jet.  Ill-fated  mother ! 

Impatient  all  thy  children  haste  to  doom, 
And  leave  thee  on  the  desolate  w^aste  alone 
Of  joyless  hfe. 

Beat.  Oh,  spare  thy  precious  days 

For  nature's  band.     Thy  mother  needs  a  son , 
My  brother,  live  for  her  !     Light  were, the  pang 
To  lose  a  daughter  —  but  a  moment  shown. 
Then  snatched  away ! 

Don  C.    {with  deep  emotion)  'Tis  one  to  live  or  die. 
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Blest  with  a  sister's  love  ! 

Beat.  Say  —  dost  thou  envy 

Thy  brother's  ashes  ? 

1)0N  C.  In  thy  grief  he  hves  ; 

A  hallowed  life  —  my  doom  is  death  for  ever ! 

Beat.     My  brother  !  , 

Don  C.  Sister !  are  thy  tears  for  me  ?  ' 

Beat.     Live  for  our  mother  ! 

Don   C.     {dropping  Joer  hand  and  stepping   hack) 
For  our  mother  ? 

Beat,     (hiding  her  head  in  his  breast)  Live 
For  her  and  for  thy  sister ! 

Chorus.     (Bohemund)  She  has  won  ! 
Eesistless  are  her  prayers.     Despairing  mother, 
Awake  to  hope  again  —  his  choice  is  made ! 
Thy  son  shall  live ! 

[At  this  moment  an  anthem  is  heard.  The  fold- 
ing-doors are  thrown  open,  and  in  the  Church 
is  seen  the  Catafalque  erected,  and  the  coßn 
surrounded  with  candlesticks.  . 

Don  C.     {turning  to  the  coffin)  I  will  not  rob  thee,      | 
brother  1 
The  sacrifice  is  thine :  —  Hark  !  from  the  tomb, 
Mightier  than  mother's  tears,  or  sister's  love, 
Thy  voice  resistless  cries  :  —  my  arms  enfold 
A  treasure,  potent  with  celestial  joys,  ;j 

To  deck  this  earthly  sphere,  and  make  a  lot  j 

Worthy  the  gods !  but  shall  I  live  in  bliss, 
While  in  the  tomb  thy  sainted  innocence 
Sleeps  unavenged  I     Thou,  Euler  of  our  days, 
All  just  —  all  wise  —  let  not  the  world  behold 
Thy  partial  care  !     I  saw  her  tears  1  —  enough  — 
They  flowed  for  me  !     I  am  content :  my  brother  1 
I  come ! 

\He  stahs  himself  with  a  dagger,  and  falls  dead 
at  his  sister's  feet.  She  throws  herself  into 
her  mother's  arms. 
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Chorus,  Cajetan.     (after  a  deep  silence)  In   dread 
amaze  I  stand,  nor  know 
If  I  should  mourn  his  fate.     One  truth  revealed 
Speaks  in  my  breast ;  —  no  good  supreme  is  life ; 
But  of  all  earthly  ills  the  chief  is  —  Guilt  I 
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Use  of  the  Chorus  in  Tragedy 


A  Poetical  work  must  vindicate  itself :  —  if  the 
execution  be  defective,  Httle  aid  can  be  derived  from 
commentaries. 

On  these  gi'ounds,  I  might  safely  leave  the  Chorus 
to  be  its  own  advocate,  if  we  had  ever  seen  it  pre- 
sented in  an  appropriate  manner.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  a  dramatic  composition  first  assumes 
the  character  of  a  whole  by  means  of  representation  on 
the  stage.  The  poet  supplies  only  the  words,  to  which, 
in  a  lyrical  tragedy,  nmsic  and  rliythmical  motion  are 
essential  accessories.  It  follows,  then,  that  if  the 
Chorus  is  deprived  of  accompaniments  appealing  so 
powerfully  to  the  senses,  it  will  appear  a  superfluity 
in  the  economy  of  the  drama  —  a  mere  hindrance  to 
the  development  of  the  plot  — destructive  to  the  illu- 
sion of  the  scene,  and  wearisome  to  the  spectators. 

To  do  justice  to  the  Chorus,  more  especially  if  our 
aims  in  poetry  be  of  a  grand  and  elevated  character, 
we  must  transport  ourselves  from  the  actual  to  a  pos- 
sible stage.  It  is  the  privilege  of  art  to  furnish  for 
itself  whatever  is  requisite,  and  the  accidental  deficiency 
of  auxiliaries  ought  not  to  confine  the  plastic  imagina- 
tion of  the  poet.  He  aspires  to  whatever  is  most 
dignified,  he  labours  to  realise  the  ideal  in  his  own 
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mind — though   in   the   execution   of   his   purpose   he 
must  needs  accommodate  himself  to  circumstances. 

The  assertion  so  commonly  made,  that  the  puhHc 
degrades  art,  is  not  well  founded.  It  is  the  artist 
that  brings  the  pubhc  to  the  level  of  his  own  con- 
ceptions ;  and,  in  every  age  in  which  art  has  gone  to 
decay,  it  has  fallen  through  its  professors.  The  people 
need  feeling  alone,  and  feeling  they  possess.  They 
take  their  station  before  the  curtain  with  an  unvoiced 
longing,  with  a  multifarious  capacity.  They  bring 
with  them  an  aptitude  for  what  is  highest  —  they 
derive  the  greatest  pleasure  from  what  is  judicious  and 
true ;  ^  and  if,  with  these  powers  of  appreciation,  they 
deign  to  be  satisfied  with  inferior  productions,  still,  if 
they  have  once  tasted  what  is  excellent,  they  will,  in 
the  end,  insist  on  having  it  supplied  to  them. 

It  is  sometimes  objected  that  the  poet  may  labour 
according  to  an  ideal  —  that  the  critic  'may  judge 
from  ideas,  but  that  mere  executive  art  is  subject  to 
contingencies,  and  depends  for  effect  on  the  occasion. 
Managers  will  be  obstinate ;  actors  are  bent  on  display 
—  the  audience  is  inattentive  and  unruly.  Their  object 
is  relaxation,  and  they  are  disappointed  if  mental  exer- 
tion be  required,  when  they  expected  only  amusement. 
But  if  the  theatre  be  made  instrumental  toward  higher 
objects,  the  pleasure  of  the  spectator  will  not  be 
increased,  but  ennobled.  It  will  be  a  diversion,  but 
a  poetical  one.  All  art  is  dedicated  to  pleasure,  and 
there  can  be  no  higher  and  worthier  end  than  to  make 
men  happy.  The  true  art  is  that  which  pro\'ides  the 
highest  degree  of  pleasure ;  and  this  consists  in  the 
abandonment  of  the  spirit  to  the  free  play  of  all  its 
faculties. 

•  Every  one  expects  from  the  imaginative  arts  a  cer- 
tain emancipation  from  the  bounds  of  reality :  we  are 
willing  to  give  a  scope  to  fancy,  and  recreate  ourselves 
with  the  possible.     The  man  who  expects  it  the  least 
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will  nevertheless  forget  his  ordinary  pursuits,  his 
every-day  existence  and  individuality,  and  experience 
dehght  from  uncommon  incidents:  —  if  he  be  of  a 
serious  turn  of  mind,  he  will  acknowledge  on  the  stage 
that  moral  government  of  the  world  which  he  fails  to 
discover  in  real  life.  But  he  is,  at  the  same  time,  per- 
fectly aware  that  all  is  an  empty  show,  and  that,  in  a 
true  sense,  he  is  feeding  only  on  dreams.  When  he 
returns  from  the  theatre  to  the  world  of  realities,  he  is 
again  compressed  within  its  narrow  bounds ;  he  is  its 
denizen  as  before  —  for  it  remains  what  it  was,  and 
in  him  nothing  has  been  changed.  What,  then,  has  he 
gained  beyond  a  momentary  illusive  pleasure  which 
vanished  with  the  occasion  ? 

It  is  because  a  passing  recreation  is  alone  desired, 
that  a  mere  show  of  truth  is  thought  sufficient.  I 
mean  that  probability  or  vraisemblance  which  is  so 
highly  esteemed,  but  which  the  commonest  workers 
are  able  to  substitute  for  the  true. 

Art  has  for  its  object  not  merely  to  afford  a  transient 
pleasure,  to  excite  to  a  momentary  dream  of  liberty ; 
its  aim  is  to  make  us  absolutely  free ;  and  this  it 
accomplishes  by  awakening,  exercising,  and  perfecting 
in  us  a  power  to  remove  to  an  objective  distance  the 
sensible  world ;  (which  otherwise  only  burdens  us  as 
rugged  matter  and  presses  us  down  with  a  brute  influ- 
ence ) ;  to  transform  it  into  the  free  working  of  our 
spirit,  and  thus  acquire  a  dominion  over  the  material 
by  means  of  ideas.  For  the  very  reason  also  that  true 
art  requires  somewhat  of  the  objective  and  real,  it  is 
not  satisfied  with  a  show  of  truth.  It  rears  its  ideal 
edifice  on  truth  itself  —  on  the  solid  and  deep  founda- 
tions of  nature. 

But  how  art  can  be  at  once  altogether  ideal,  yet  in 
the  strictest  sense  real ;  —  how  it  can  entirely  leave  the 
actual,  and  yet  harmonise  with  nature,  is  a  problem  to 
the  multitude :  —  and  hence  the  distorted  views  which 
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prevail  in  regard  Uj  poetical  and  plastic  works  ;  for  to 
ordinary  judgments  these  two  requisites  seem  to  coun- 
teract each  other. 

It  is  commonly  supposed  that  one  may  t>e  attained 
by  the  sacrifice  of  the  other :  —  the  result  is  a  failure  to 
arrive  at  either.  One  to  whom  nature  has  given  a  true 
sensibility,  but  denied  the  plastic  imaginative  power, 
will  be  a  faithful  painter  of  the  real ;  he  will  adapt 
casual  appearances,  but  never  catch  the  spirit  of  nature. 
He  will  only  reproduce  to  us  the  matter  of  the  world, 
which,  not  being  our  own  work,  the  product  of  our 
creative  spirit,  can  never  have  the  beneficent  operation 
of  art,  of  which  the  essence  is  freedom.  Serious,  indeed, 
but  unpleasing,  is  the  cast  of  thought  with  which  such 
an  artist  and  poet  dismisses  us ;  —  we  feel  ourselves 
painfully  thrust  back  into  the  narrow  sphere  of  reality 
by  means  of  the  very  art  which  ought  to  have  eman- 
cipated us.  On  the  other  hand,  a  writer,  endowed  with 
a  lively  fancy,  but  destitute  of  warmth  and  individu- 
ahty  of  feeling,  will  not  concern  himself  in  the  least 
about  truth ;  he  will  sport  with  the  stuff  of  the  world, 
and  endeavour  to  surprise  by  whimsical  combinations ; 
and  as  his  whole  performance  is  nothing  but  foam  and 
glitter,  he  will,  it  is  true,  engage  the  attention  for  a 
time,  but  build  up  and  confirm  nothing  in  the  under- 
standing. His  playfulness  is,  like  the  gravity  of  the 
other,  thoroughly  unpoetical.  To  s.tring  together  at 
will  fantastical  images,  is  not  to  travel  into  the  realm 
of  the  ideal ;  and  the  imitative  reproduction  of  the 
actual  cannot  be  called  the  representation  of  nature. 
Both  requisites  stand  so  little  in  contradiction  to  each 
other  that  they  are  rather  one  and  the  same  thing ; 
that  art  is  only  true  insomuch  as  it  altogether  forsakes 
the  actual,  and  becomes  purely  ideal.  Nature  herself 
is  an  idea  of  the  mind,  and  is  never  presented  to  the 
senses.  She  lies  under  the  veil  of  appearances,  but  is 
herself  never  apparent.     To  the  art  of  the  ideal  alone 
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is  lent,  or,  rather,  absolutely  given,  the  privilege  to 
grasp  the  spirit  of  the  all,  and  bind  it  in  a  corporeal 
form. 

Yet,  in  truth,  even  Art  cannot  present  it  to  the 
senses,  but  by  means  of  her  creative  power  to  the  imag- 
inative faculty  alone ;  and  it  is  thus  that  she  becomes 
more  true  than  all  reality,  and  more  real  than  all  expe- 
rience. It  follows  from  these  premises  that  the  artist 
can  use  no  single  element  taken  from  reality  as  he 
finds  it  —  that  his  work  must  be  ideal  in  all  its  parts, 
if  it  be  designed  to  have,  as  it  were,  an  intrinsic  reality, 
and  to  harmonise  with  nature. 

What  is  true  of  art  and  poetry,  in  the  abstract,  holds 
good  as  to  their  various  kinds ;  and  we  may  apply  what 
has  been  advanced  to  the  subject  of  tragedy.  In  this 
department,  it  is  still  necessary  to  controvert  the  ordi- 
nary notion  of  the  natural,  with  which  poetry  is  alto- 
gether incompatible.  A  certain  ideality  has  been 
allowed  in  painting,  though,  I  fear,  on  grounds  rather 
conventional  than  intrinsic ;  but  in  dramatic  works 
what  is  desired  is  illusion,  which,  if  it  could  be  accom- 
plished by  means  of  the  actual,  would  be,  at  best,  a 
paltry  deception.  All  the  externals  of  a  theatrical  rep- 
resentation are  opposed  to  this  notion  ;  all  is  merely  a 
symbol  of  the  real.  The  day  itself  in  a  theatre  is  an 
artificial  one ;  the  metrical  dialogue  is  itself  ideal ;  yet 
the  conduct  of  the  play  must  forsooth  be  real,  and  the 
general  effect  sacrificed  to  a  part.  Thus  the  French, 
who  have  utterly  misconceived  the  spirit  of  the  an- 
cients, adopted  on  the  stage  the  unities  of  time  and 
place  in  the  most  common  and  empirical  sense ;  as 
though  there  were  any  place  but  the  bare  ideal  one,  or 
any  other  time  than  the  mere  sequence  of  the  incidents. 

By  the  introduction  of  a  metrical  dialogue  an  im- 
portant progi'ess  has  been  made  toward  the  poetical 
tragedy.  A  few  lyrical  dramas  have  been  successful  on 
the  stage,  and  poetry,  by  its   own   Living  energy,  has 
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triumphed  over  prevailing  prejudices.  But  so  long  as 
these  erroneous  views  are  entertained  little  Las  been 
done  —  for  it  is  not  enough  barely  to  tolerate  as  a 
poetic  license  that  which  is,  in  truth,  the  essence  of  all 
poetry.  The  introduction  of  the  Chorus  would  be  the 
last  and  decisive  step ;  and  if  it  only  served  this  end, 
namely,  to  declare  open  and  honourable  warfare  against 
naturalism  in  art,  it  would  be  for  us  a  living  wall 
which  Tragedy  had  drawn  around  herself,  to  guard  her 
from  contact  with  the  world  of  reality,  and  maintain 
her  own  ideal  soil,  her  poetical  freedom. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Greek  tragedy  had  itä 
origin  in  the  Chorus ;  and  though,  in  process  of  time,  it 
became  independent,  still  it  may  be  said  that  poetically, 
and  in  spirit,  the  Chorus  was  the  source  of  its  existence, 
and  that  without  these  persevering  supporters  and  wit- 
nesses of  the  incident  a  totally  different  order  of  poetry 
would  have  grown  out  of  the  drama.  The  abolition  of 
the  Chorus,  and  the  debasement  of  this  sensibly  power- 
ful organ  into  the  characterless  substitute  of  a  confi- 
dant, is  by  no  means  such  an  improvement  in  tragedy 
as  the  French,  and  their  imitators,  would  have  it 
supposed  to  be. 

The  old  tragedy,  which  at  first  only  concerned  itself 
with  gods,  heroes  and  kings,  introduced  the  Chorus  as 
an  essential  accompaniment.  The  poets  found  it  in 
nature,  and  for  that  reason  employed  it.  It  grew  out 
of  the  poetical  aspect  of  real  life.  In  the  new  tragedy 
it  becomes  an  organ  of  art  which  aids  in  making  the 
poetry  prominent.  -The  modern  poet  no  longer  finds 
the  Chorus  in  nature ;  he  must  needs  create  and  intro- 
duce it  poetically ;  that  is,  he  must  resolve  on  such  an 
adaptation  of  his  story  as  will  admit  of  its  retrocession 
to  those  primitive  times,  and  to  that  simple  form  of 
life. 

The  Chorus  thus  renders  more  substantial  service  to 
the  modern  dramatist  than  to  the  old  poet  —  and  loi- 
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this  reason,  that  it  transforms  the  commonplace  actual 
world  into  the  old  poetical  one ;  that  it  enables  him 
to  dispense  with  all  that  is  repugnant  to  poetry,  and 
conducts  him  back  to  the  most  simple,  original,  and 
genuine  motives  of  action.  The  palaces  of  kings  are  in 
these  days  closed  —  courts  of  justice  have  been  trans- 
ferred from  the  gates  of  cities  to  the  interior  of  build- 
ings ;  writing  has  narrowed  the  province  of  speech ; 
the  people  itself  —  the  sensibly  living  mass  —  when  it 
does  not  operate  as  brute  force,  has  become  a  part  of 
the  civil  polity,  and  thereby  an  abstract  idea  in  our 
minds ;  the  deities  have  returned  within  the  bosoms  of 
mankind.  The  poet  must  reopen  the  palaces  —  he 
must  place  courts  of  justice  beneath  the  canopy  of 
heaven  —  restore  the  gods,  reproduce  every  extreme 
which  the  artificial  frame  of  actual  life  has  abolished 
—  throw  aside  every  factitious  influence  on  the  mind 
or  condition  of  man  which  impedes  the  manifestation 
of  his  inward  nature  and  primitive  character,  as  the 
statuary  rejects  modern  costume  :  —  and  of  all  external 
circumstances  adopts  nothing  but  what  is  palpable  in 
the  highest  of  forms  —  that  of  humanity. 

But  precisely  as  the  painter  throws  around  his  figures 
draperies  of  ample  volume,  to  fill  up  the  space  of  his 
picture  richly  and  gracefully,  to  arrange  its  several 
parts  in  harmonious  masses,  to  give  due  play  to  colour, 
which  charms  and  refreshes  the  eye  —  and  at  once  to 
envelop  human  forms  in  a  spiritual  veil,  and  make 
them  visible  —  so  the  tragic  poet  inlays  and  entwines 
his  rigidly  contracted  plot  and  the  strong  outlines  of 
his  characters  with  a  tissue  of  lyrical  magnificence,  in 
which,  as  in  flowing  robes  of  purple,  they  move  freely 
and  nobly,  with  a  sustained  dignity  and  exalted  repose. 

In  a  higher  organisation,  the  material,  or  the  elemen- 
tary, need  not  be  visible ;  the  chemical  colour  vanishes 
in  the  finer  tints  of  the  imaginative  one.  The  material, 
however,  has  its  peculiar  effect,  and  may  be  included 
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in  an  artistical  composition.  But  it  must  deserve  its 
place  by  animation,  fulness,  and  harmony,  and  give 
value  to  the  ideal  forms  which  it  surrounds,  instead  of 
stiÜing  them  by  its  weight. 

'  In  respect  of  the  pictorial  art,  this  is  obvious  to 
ordinary  ajjprehension,  yet  in  poetry  likewise,  and  in 
the  tragical  kind,  which  is  our  immediate  subject,  the 
same  doctrine  holds  good.  Whatever  fascinates  the 
senses  alone  is  mere  matter,  and  the  rude  element  of 
a  work  of  art :  —  if  it  take  the  lead  it  will  inevitably 
destroy  the  poetical  —  which  lies  at  the  exact  medium 
between  the  ideal  and  the  sensible.  But  man  is  so 
constituted  that  he  is  ever  impatient  to  pass  from  what 
is  fanciful  to  what  is  common ;  and  reflection  must, 
therefore,  have  its  place  even  in  tragedy.  But  to  merit 
this  place  it  must,  by  means  of  delivery,  recover  what 
it  wants  in  actual  life ;  for  if  the  two  elements  of 
poetry,  the  ideal  and  the  sensible,  do  not  operate  with 
an  inward  mutuality,  they  must  at  least  act  as  allies  — 
or  poetry  is  out  of  the  question.  If  the  balance  be  not 
intrinsically  perfect,  the  equipoise  can  only  be  main- 
tained by  an  agitation  of  both  scales. 

This  is  what  the  Chorus  effects  in  tragedy.  It  is,  in 
itself,  not  an  individual  but  a  general  conception ;  yet 
it  is  represented  by  a  palpable  body  which  appeals  to 
the  senses  with  an  imposing  grandeur.  It  forsakes  the 
contracted  sphere  of  the  incidents  to  dilate  itself  over 
the  past  and  future,  over  distant-  times  and  nations, 
and  general  humanity,  to  deduce  the  grand  results  of 
life,  and  pronounce  the  lessons  of  wisdom.  But  all 
this  it  does  with  the  full  power  of  fancy  —  with  a  bold 
lyrical  freedom  which  ascends,  as  with  godlike  step,  to 
the  topmost  height  of  worldly  things ;  and  it  effects  it 
in  conjunction  with  the  whole  sensible  influence  of 
melody  and  rhythm,  in  tones  and  movements. 

The  Chorus  thus  exercises  a  purifying  influence  on 
tragic  poetry,  insomuch  as  it  keeps  reflection   apart 
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from  the  incideuts,  and  by  this  separation  arms  it  with 
a  poetical  vigour ;  as  the  painter,  by  means  of  a  rich 
drapery,  changes  the  ordinary  poverty  of  costume  into 
a  charm  and  an  ornament. 

But  as  the  painter  finds  himself  obliged  to  strengthen 
the  tone  of  colour  of  the  living  subject,  in  order  to 
counterbalance  the  material  influences  —  so  the  lyrical 
effusions  of  the  Chorus  impose  upon  tlie  poet  the  neces- 
sity of  a  proportionate  elevation  of  his  general  diction. 
It  is  the  Chorus  alone  which  entitles  the  poet  to  employ 
this  fulness  of  tone,  which  at  once  charms  the  senses, 
pervades  the  spirit,  and  expands  the  mind.  This  one 
giant  form  on  his  canvas  obliges  hi  111  to  mount  all  his 
figures  on  the  cothurnus,  and  thus  impart  a  tragical 
grandeur  to  his  picture.  If  the  Chorus  be  taken  away, 
the  diction  of  the  tragedy  must  generally  be  lowered, 
or  what  is  now  great  and  majestic  will  appear  forced 
and  overstrained.  The  old  Chorus  introduced  into  the 
I'rench  tragedy  would  present  it  in  all  its  poverty,  and 
reduce  it  to  nothing;  yet,  without  doubt,  the  same 
accompaniment  would  impart  to  Shakespeare's  tragedy 
its  true  significance. 

As  the  Chorus  gives  life  to  the  language  —  so  also 
it  gives  repose  to  the  action ;  but  it  is  that  beautiful 
and  lofty  repose  which  is  the  characteristic  of  a  true 
work  of  art.  For  the  mind  of  the  spectator  ought  to 
maintain  its  freedom  through  the  most  impassioned 
scenes;  it  should  not  be  the  mere  prey  of  impressions, 
but  calmly  and  severely  detach  itself  from  the  emo- 
tions which  it  suffers.  The  commonplace  objection 
made  to  the  Chorus,  that  it  disturbs  the  illusion,  and 
blunts  the  edge  of  the  feehngs,  is  what  constitutes  its 
highest  recommendation  ;  for  it  is  this  bhnd  force  of 
the  affections  which  the  true  artist  deprecates  —  this 
illusion  is  what  he  disdains  to  excite.  If  the  strokes 
which  tragedy  inflicts  on  our  bosoms  followed  without 
respite  —  the  passion  would  overpower  the  action.    We 
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should  mix  ourselves  up  with  Llie  subject  matter,  anc 
no  longer  stand  above  it.  It  is  by  holding  asunder  the 
different  parts,  and  stepping  between  the  passions  witl 
its  composing  views,  that  the  Chorus  restores  to  us  oui 
freedom,  which  would  else  be  lost  in  the  tempest.  Th( 
characters  of  the  drama  need  this  intermission  in  ordei 
to  collect  themselves ;  for  they  are  no  real  beings  wh( 
obey  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  and  merely  represeni 
individuals  —  but  ideal  persons  and  representatives  o 
their  species,  who  enunciate  the  deep  things  o 
-humanity. 

Thus  much  on  my  attempt  to  revive  the  old  Chorui 
on  the  tragic  stage.  It  is  true  that  choruses  are  no 
unknown  to  modern  tragedy  ;  but  the  Chorus  of  th( 
Greek  drama,  as  I  have  employed  it  —  the  Chorus,  ai 
a  single  ideal  person,  furthering  and  accompanying  th( 
whole  plot  —  is  of  an  entirely  distinct  character ;  anc 
when,  in  discussion  on  the  Greek  tragedy,  I  hear  men 
tion  made  of  choruses,  I  generally  suspect  the  speaker'; 
ignorance  of  his  subject.  In  my  view  the  Chorus  ha 
never  been  reproduced  since  the  decline  of  the  ok 
tragedy. 

I  have  divided  it  into  two  parts,  and  represented  i 
in  contest  with  itself ;  but  this  occurs  where  it  acts  a 
a  real  person,  and  as  an  unthinking  multitude.  A 
Chorus  and  an  ideal  person  it  is  always  one  and  entire 
I  have  also  several  times  dispensed  with  its  presenci 
on  the  stage.  For  this  hberty  I  have  the  example  o 
^schylus,  the  creator  of  tragedy,  and  Sophocles,  thi 
greatest  master  of  his  art. 

Another  license  it  may  be  more  difficult  to  excuse 
I  have  blended  together  the  Christian  religion  and  th« 
Pagan  mythology,  and  introduced  recollections  of  th 
Moorish  superstition.  But  the  scene  of  the  drama  i 
Messina  —  where  these  three  religions  either  exercise( 
a  living  influence,  or  appealed  to  the  senses  in  monu 
mental  remains.     Besides,  I  consider  it  a  privilege  o 
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poetry  to  deal  with  different  religions  as  a  collective 
whole,  in  which  everything  that  bears  an  individual 
character,  and  expresses  a  peculiar  mode  of  feeling,  has 
its  place.  Eeligion  itself,  the  idea  of  a  Divine  Power, 
lies  under  the  veil  of  all  religions ;  and  it  must  be  per- 
mitted to  the  poet  to  represent  it  in  the  form  which 
appears  the  most  appropriate  to  his  subject. 
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Wilhelm  Tell 


ACT  L 

Scene  I. 

A  high  rocky  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Lucerne  opposite 
Schwytz.  The  lake  makes  a  bend  into  the  land  ;  a 
hut  stands  at  a  short  distance  from  the  shore  ;  the 
fisher  hoy  is  rowing  about  in  Ids  boat.  Beyond 
the  lake  are  seen  the  green  meadows,  the  hamlets 
and  farms  of  Schvjytz,  lying  in  the  clear  sunshine. 
On  the  left  are  observed  the  peaks  of  the  Hacken^ 
surrounded  with  cloicds  ;  to  the  right ,  and  in  the 
remote  distance,  appear  the  Glaciers.  The  Ranz 
des  Vaches,  and  the  tinkling  of  cattle  bells,  continue 
for  some  time  after  the  rising  of  the  curtain. 

Fisher  Boy  (sings  in  his  boat). 

Melody  of  the  Banz  des  Vaches. 

The  sraile-dimpled  lake  woo'd  to  bathe  in  its  deep, 
A  boy  on  its  green  shore  had  laid  him  to  sleep ; 
Then  heard  he  a  melody 

Floating  along, 
Sweet  as  the  notes 
Of  an  angel's  song. 
And  as  thrilling  with  pleasure  he  wakes  from  his  rest, 
The  waters  are  rippling  over  his  breast ; 
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And  a  voice  froin  the  deep  cries, 
"With  nie  thou  must  go, 
I  charm  the  young  shepherd, 
I  lure  him  below." 


Herdsman  {on  the  mountains). 

Air.  —  Variation  of  the  Ranz  des  Vaches. 

Farewell,  ye  green  meadows, 

Farewell,  sunny  shore, 
The  herdsman  must  leave  you, 
The  summer  is  o'er. 
We  go  to  the  hills,  but  you'll  see  us  again, 

When  the  cuckoo  calls,  and  the  merry  birds  sing, 
When  the  flowers  bloom  afresh  in  glade  and  in  glen. 
And  the  brooks  sparkle  bright  in  the  sunshine  of 
Spring. 

Farewell,  ye  green  meadows,. 

Farewell,  sunny  shore, 
The  herdsman  must  leave  you, 
The  summer  is  o'er. 

Chamois  Hunter  (appearing  on  the  top  of  a  cliff). 

Second  Variation  of  the  Banz  des  Vaches. 

On  the  heights  peals  the  thunder,  and  trembles  the 

bridge, 
The  huntsman  bounds  on  by  the  dizzying  ridge. 
Undaunted  he  hies  him 
O'er  ice-covered  wild. 
Where  leaf  never  budded, 
Nor  Spring  ever  smiled  ; 
And  beneath  him  an  ocean  of  mist,  where  his  eye 
No  longer  the  dwellings  of  man  can  espy ; 

Through  the  parting  clouds  only 
The  earth  can  be  seen. 
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Far  down  'ueath  the  vapour 
The  meadows  of  gi-een. 

[A  change  comes  over  the  landscape.  A  rumbling, 
cracking  noise  is  heard  amo7ig  the  mountains. 
Shadows  of  clouds  sweej)  across  the  scene. 

[RuODT,  the  fisherman,  comes  out  of  his  cottage, 
Werni,  the  huntsman,  descends  from  the 
rocks.  KuoNi,  the  shepherd,  enters,  with  a 
milk  pail  on  his  shoulders,  followed  by  Seppi, 
his  assistant. 

RuoDL     Come,  Jenui,  bustle,  get  the  boat  on  shore. 
The  grizzly  Vale-King  ^  comes,  the  glaciers  moan, 
The  Mytenstein^  is  drawing  on  his  hood. 
And  from  the  Stormcleft  chilly  blows  the  wind ; 
The  storm  will  burst,  before  we  know  what's  what. 
KuONL     'Twill    rain   ere    long;    my   sheep  browse 
eagerly. 
And  Watcher  there  is  scraping  up  the  earth. 

Werni.     The  fish  are  leaping,  and  the  w^ater-hen 
Keeps  diving  up  and  down.     A  storm  is  brewing. 
KuoNL     (to  his  boy)  Look,  Seppi,  if  the  beasts  be 

all  in  sight. 
Seppl     There  goes  brown  Liesel,  I   can  hear  her 

bells. 
KuoNT.     Then  all  are  safe ;  she  ever  ranges  farthest. 
EuoDi.     You've  a  fine  chime  of  bells  there,  master 

herdsman. 
Wernl     And    likely  cattle,  too.      Are   they  your 

own  ? 
K  UONL     I'm  not  so  rich.     They  are  the  noble  lord's 
Of  Attinghaus,  and  told  off  to  my  care. 

^The  German  is,  Thalvogt,  Ruler  of  the  Valley — the  name 
given  figuratively  to  a  dense  gray  mist  which  the  south  wind 
sweeps  into  the  valleys  from  the  mountain  tops.  It  is  well  known 
as  the  precursor  of  stormy  weather. 

2  A  steep  rock,  standing  on  the  north  of  Riitli,  and  nearly 
opposite  to  Brumen. 
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RuODL     How    gracefully    yon     heifer    bears    her 

ribbon  1 
KuoNL     Ay,   well  she   knows   she's  leader  of  the 

herd, 
And,  take  it  from  her,  she'd  refuse  to  feed. 

KuoDL     You're    joking    now.     A    beast    devoid    of 

reason  — 
Wernl     Easily    said.      But    beasts    have    reason, 
too,  — 
And  that  we  know,  we  chamois-hunters,  well. 
They  never  turn  to  feed  —  sagacious  creatures ! 
Till  they  have  placed  a  sentinel  ahead. 
Who  pricks  his  ears  whenever  we  approach. 
And  gives  alarm  with  clear  and  piercing  pipe. 
RuoDL     {to  the  shepherd)  Are  you  for  home  ? 
KuoNi.  The  Alp  is  grazed  quite  bare. 

Werni.     a  safe  return,  my  friend  ! 
KuoxL  The  same  to  you  ! 

Men  come  not  always  back  from  tracks  like  yours. 
RuoDL     But  who  comes  here,  running  at  topmost 

speed  ? 
Werni.     I  know  the  man ;    'tis  Baumgart  of  Al- 

zellen. 

Baum,     {rushing  in  breathless)  For  God's  sake,  ferry- 
man, your  boat ! 
EuoDL  How  now  ? 

Why  all  this  haste  f 

Baum.  Cast  off !     My  life's  at  stake  ! 

Set  me  across ! 

KuoNi.         Why,  what's  the  matter,  friend  ? 
Werni.     Who  are  pursuing  you  ?      First   tell  us 

that. 
Baum,     (to  the  fisherman)  Quick,  quick,  man,  quick ! 
they're  close  upon  my  heels ! 
It  is  the  viceroy's  men  are  after  me ; 
If  they  should  overtake  me.  I  am  lost. 

RuoDi.     Why  are  the  troopers  in  pursuit  of  you  ? 
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Baum.     First  make  me  safe  and  then  I'll  tell  you 

all. 
Wernl     There's  blood  upon  your  garments  —  how 

is  this  ? 
Baum.     The  imperial  seneschal,  who  dwelt  at  Ross- 
berg  — 
KuoNL     How!     What!      The   Wolfshot  ?i      Is   it 

he  pursues  you  ? 
Baum.     He'll    ne'er   hurt   man   again ;   I've    settled 

him. 
All.     {starting  hack)  Now,  God  forgive  you,  what  is 

this  you've  done ! 
Baum.     What  every  free  man  in  my  place  had  done. 
Mine  own  good  household  right  I  have  enforced 
'Gainst  him  that  would  have  wrong'd  my  wife  —  my 
honour. 
KuONL     How  !     Wronged  you  in  your  honour,  did 

he  so  ? 
Baum.     That  he  did  not  fulfil  his  foul  desire, 
Is  due  to  God  and  to  my  trusty  axe. 

Wernl     And  you  have  cleft  his  skull  then,  with 

your  axe  ? 
KuoNL     0,  tell  us  all !     You've  time  enough,  and 
more. 
While  he  is  getting  out  the  boat  there  from  the  beach. 

Baum.     When  I  was  in  the  forest  felling  timber, 
My  wife  came  running  out  in  mortal  fear. 
"  The  seneschal,"  she  said,  "  was  in  my  house. 
Had  order'd  her  to  get  a  bath  prepared. 
And  thereupon  had  ta'en  unseemly  freedoms, 
From  which  she  rid  herself,  and  flew  to  me.'* 
Arm'd  as  I  was,  I  sought  him,  and  my  axe 
Has  given  his  bath  a  bloody  benison. 

^In  German,  Wolfenschiessen  —  a  youn«;;  man  of  noble  family, 
and  a  native  of  Unterwaiden,  who  attached  himself  to  the  house 
of  Austria  and  was  appointed  Burvogt,  or  Seneschal,  of  the  Castle 
of  Rossbercr.  He  was  killed  by  Baumgarten  in  the  manner,  and 
for  the  cause,  mentioned  in  the  text. 
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Wernt.     And  you  did  well ;  no  man  can  blame  the 

deed. 
KuONL     The    tyrant !     Now    he    has    his    just   re- 
ward ! 
We  men  of  Unterwald  have  owed  it  long. 

Baum.     The   deed   got    wind,  and  now    they're    in 
pursuit. 
Heavens  !  whilst  we  speak,  the  time  is  flying  fast. 

\_It  begins  to  thunder. 
KuONL     Quick,  ferryman,  and   set    the   good   man 

over. 
RuODi.     Impossible  !  a  storm  is  close  at  hand, 
Wait  till  it  pass !     You  must. 

Baum.  Almighty  heavens ! 

I  cannot  wait ;  the  least  delay  is  death. 

KuoNL     (to  the  fisherman)    Push   out  —  God    with 
you  J     We  should  help  our  neighbours  ; 
The  like  misfortune  may  betide  us  all. 

[Thunder  and  the  roaring  of  the  vnnd. 
EuODL     The  South- wind's  up!  ^     See  how  the  lake 
is  rising ! 
I  cannot  steer  against  both  wind  and  wave. 

Baum.     {clasping  him  by  the  knees)  God  so  help  you 

as  now  you  pity  me  ! 
Werni.     His   life's  at  stake.      Have  pity  on  him, 

man ! 
KuONL     He  is  a  father :  has  a  wife  and  children. 

[Repeated  peals  of  thunder. 
RuoDL     What !  and  have  I  not,  then,  a  life  to  lose, 
A  wife  and  child  at  home  as  well  as  he  ? 
See  how  the  breakers  foam,  and  toss,  and  whirl, 

1  Literally,  The  Föhn  is  loose!  "When.*'  says  Müller,  in  his 
history  of  Switzerland,  "  the  wind  called  the  Föhn  is  high,  the  navi- 
gation of  the  lake  becomes  extremely  dangerous.  Such  is  its  vehe- 
mence, that  the  laws  of  the  country  require  that  the  fires  shall  be 
extinguished  in  the  houses  while  it  lasts,  and  the  night  watches 
are  doubled.  The  inhabitants  lay  heavy  stones  upon  the  roofs  of 
their  houses,  to  prevent  their  being  blown  away. 
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And  the  lake  eddies  up  from  all  its  depths ! 
Eight  gladly  would  I  save  the  worthy  man, 
But  'tis  impossible,  as  you  must  see. 

Baum,     {still  kneeling)  Then  I  must  fall    into  the 
tyrant's  hands, 
And  with  the  shore  of  safety  close  in  sight ! 
Yonder  it  lies !     My  eyes  can  see  it  clear, 
My  very  voice  can  echo  to  its  shores. 
There  is  the  boat  to  carry  me  across. 
Yet  must  I  lie  here  helpless  and  forlorn. 

KuoNi.     Look  !  who  comes  here  ? 

KuoDL  'Tis  Tell,  ay.  Tell,  of  Bürglen.i 

\^Enter  Tell  luith  a  crosshoio. 

Tell.     What    man   is   he   that    here  implores   for 
aid  ? 

KuONi.     He  is   from  Alzellen,  and,  to   guard   his 
honour 
From  touch  of  foulest  shame,  has  slain  the  Wolfshot, 
The  imperial  seneschal,  who  dwelt  at  Eossberg. 
The  viceroy's  troopers  are  upon  his  heels ; 
He  begs  the  ferryman  to  take  him  over. 
But  frightened  at  the  storm  he  says  he  won't. 

EuoDL     Well,  there  is  Tell  can  steer  as  well  as  I, 
He'll  be  my  judge,  if  it  be  possible. 

[  Violent  peals  of  thunder  —  the  lake  becomes  more 
tempestuous. 
Am  I  to  plunge  into  the  jaws  of  hell  ? 
I  should  be  mad  to  dare  the  desperate  act. 

.Tell.  The  brave  man  tliinks  upon  himself  the  last. 
Put  trust  in  God,  and  help  him  in  his  need ! 

EuoDL     Safe  in  the  port,  'tis  easy  to  advise. 
There  is  the  boat,  and  there  the  lake  I     Try  you  ! 

Tell.     The  lake  may  pity,  but  the  viceroy  never. 
Come,  risk  it,  man  ! 

iBürglen,  the  birthplace  and  residence  of  TelL  A  chapel, 
erected  in  1522,  remains  on  the  spot  formerly  occupied  by  his 
house. 
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SiiEi'UKHi)  <md  Huntsman.     0  save  him  !  save  him ! 

save  liim ! 
RuoDL     Though  'twere  my  brother,  or  my  darling 
child, 
I  would  not  go.     'Tis  Simon  and  Jude's  day, 
The  lake  is  up,  and  calling  for  its  victim. 

Tell.     Nought's  to  be  done  with  idle  talking  here. 
Each  moment's  precious ;  the  man  must  be  help'd. 
Say,  boatman,  will  you  venture  ? 

RuoDL  No ;  not  I. 

Tell.     In  God's  name,  then,  give  me  the  boat !    I  will, 
With  my  poor  strength,  see  what  is  to  be  done  ! 
KuoNL     Ha,  gallant  Tell  1 

Werni.  That's  Uke  a  huntsman  true  ! 

Baum.     You  are  my  angel,  my  preserver,  Tell. 
Tell.     I  may  preserve  you  from  the  viceroy's  power. 
But  from  the  tempest's  rage  another  must. 
Yet  better  'tis  you  fall  into  God's  hands. 
Than  into  those  of  men.  \^To  the  herdsman. 

Herdsman,  do  thou 
Console  my  wife  if  I  should  come  to  grief. 
I  could  not  choose  but  do  as  I  have  done. 

[Ä  leaps  into  the  boat. 
KuONL     (to  the  fisherman)  A  pretty  man  to  keep  a 
ferry,  truly  ! 
What  Tell  could  risk,  you  dared  not  venture  on. 

RuoDL     Far  better  men  would  never  cope  with  Tell. 
There's  no  two  such  as  he  'mong  all  our  hills. 

Werni.     (ivho  has  ascended  a  rock)  Now  he  is  ofip. 
God  help  thee,  gallant  sailor ! 
Look  how  the  little  boat  reels  on  the  waves ! 

KuoNi.     (on  the  shore)  There  !  they  have  swept  clean 
over  it.     And  now 
Tis  out  of  sight.     Yet  stay,  there  'tis  again ! 
Stoutly  he  stems  the  breakers,  noble  fellow ! 

Seppi.     Here  come  the  troopers  hard  as  they  can 
ride ! 
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KuONL     Heavens !    so   they   do  I     Why,  that    was 

help,  indeed.      [^Enter  a  troop  of  horsemen. 

First  H.     Give  up  the  murderer !     You  have  him 

here ! 
Sec.  H.     This  way  he  came  !     'Tis  useless  to  conceal 

him  ! 
KuoDi  and  Kuonl     Whom  do  you  mean  ? 
First  H.     (^discovering  the  boat)  The  devil '     What 

do  I  see  ? 
Werni.     {from  above)    Is't  he   in   yonder    boat    ye 
seek  ?     Ride  on. 
If  you  lay  to,  you  may  o'ertake  him  yet. 
Sec.  H.     Curse  on  you,  he's  escaped  ! 
First  H.     (to  the  shepherd  andßshennan)  You  help'd 
him  off, 
And  you  shall  pay  for  it !     Fall  on  their  herds  ! 
Down  with  the  cottage !  burn  it !  beat  it  down  1 

[TJiey  rush  off. 
Seppi.     (Jiurrying  after  them)  Oh,  my  poor  lambs ! 
Kuonl     {following  him)  Unhappy  me,  my  herds  ! 
Werni.     The  tyrants ! 

EuoDi.     (^wringing  his  hands')  Righteous  Heaven ! 
Oh,  when  will  come 
Deliverance  to  this  doom-devoted  land  ? 

[Exeunt  severally. 


Scene  II. 

A  lime-tree  in  front  of  Stauffacher's  house  at  Steinen, 
in  Schwytz,  upon  the  public  road,  near  a  bridge. 

Werner  Stauffacher  and  Pfeiffer  of  Lucerne  enter 
into  conversation. 

Pfeiff.     Ay,  ay,  friend  Stauffacher,  as  I  have  said, 
Swear  not  to  Austria,  if  you  can  help  it. 
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Hold  by  the  empire  stoutly  as  of  yore, 

And  (lod  preserve  you  in  your  ancient  freedom  ! 

[p7^esseH  his  hand  war  ml  1/  ami  is  going. 
Stauff.     Wait  till  my  mistress  comes.     Now  do ! 
You  are 
My  guest  in  Schwytz  —  1  in  Lucerne  am  yours. 

Pfeiff.     Thanks  !  thanks  !     But  1  must  reach  Ger- 
sau  to-day. 
Whatever  grievances  your  rulers'  pride 
And  grasping  avarice  may  yet  inflict, 
Bear  them  in  patience  —  soon  a  change  may  come. 
Another  emperor  may  mount  the  throne. 
But  Austria's  once,  and  you  are  hers  for  ever.        [Exit. 
[Stauff ACH ER  sits  down  sorrovjfully  upon  a  bench 
under  the  lime-tree.      Gertrude,  his  vnfe,  enters, 
and  finds  him   in  this  postiere.     She  places 
herself  near  him,  and  looks  at  him  for  some 
time  in  silence. 
Gert.     So   sad,   my    love !     I    scarcely  know   thee 
now. 
For  many  a  day  in  silence  I  have  mark'd 
A  moody  sorrow  furrowing  thy  brow. 
Some  silent  grief  is  w^eighing  on  thy  heart. 
Trust  it  to  me.     I  am  thy  faithful  wife. 
And  I  demand  my  half  of  all  thy  cares. 

[Stauffacher  gives  her  his  hand  and  is  silent. 
Tell  me  what  can  oppress  thy  spirits  thus  ? 
Thy  toil  is  blest  —  the  world  goes  well  with  thee  — 
Our  barns  are  full  —  our  cattle,  many  a  score ; 
Our  handsome  team  of  well-fed  horses,  too, 
Brought  from  the  mountain  pastures  safely  home, 
To  winter  in  their  comfortable  stalls. 
There  stands  thy  house  —  no  nobleman's  more  fair ! 
'Tis  newly  built  with  timber  of  the  best, 
All  grooved  and  fitted  with  the  nicest  skill ; 
Its  many  glistening  windows  tell  of  comfort ! 
'Tis  quarter'd  o'er  with  scutcheons  of  all  hues, 
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And  proverbs  sage,  which  passing  travellers 
Linger  to  read,  and  ponder  o'er  their  meaning. 

Stauff.     The   house  is    strongly    built,  and    hand- 
somely, 
But,  ah  !  the  ground  on  which  we  built  it  quakes. 

Gert.     Tell  me,  dear  Werner,  what  you  mean  by 
that? 

Stauff.     No  later  gone  than  yesterday,  I  sat 
Beneath  this  linden,  thinking  with  delight 
How  fairly  all  was  finished,  when  from  Küssnacht 
The  viceroy  and  his  men  came  riding  by. 
Before  this  house  he  halted  in  surprise : 
At  once  I  rose,  and,  as  beseemed  his  rank, 
Advanced  respectfully  to  greet  the  lord 
To  whom  the  emperor  delegates  his  power, 
As  judge  supreme  within  our  canton  here. 
"  Who  is  the  owner  of  this  house  ? "  he  asked, 
With  mischief  in  his  thoughts,  for  well  he  knew. 
With  prompt  decision,  thus  I  answered  him: 
"  The  emperor,  your  grace  —  my  lord  and  yours. 
And  held  by  me  in  fief."     On  this  he  answered, 
"  I  am  the  emperor's  vice-regent  here. 
And  will  not  that  each  peasant  churl  should  build 
At  his  own  pleasure,  bearing  him  as  freely 
As  though  he  were  the  master  in  the  land. 
I  shall  make  bold  to  put  a  stop  to  this ! " 
So  saying,  he,  with  menaces,  rode  off, 
And  left  me  musing  with  a  heavy  heart 
On  the  fell  purpose  that  his  words  betray'd. 

Gert.     My  own  dear  lord  and  husband  !     Wilt  thou 
take 
A  word  of  honest  counsel  from  thy  wife  ? 
I  boast  to  be  the  noble  Iberg's  child, 
A  man  of  wide  experience.     Many  a  time. 
As  we  sat  spinning  in  the  winter  nights. 
My  sisters  and  myself,  the  people's  chiefs 
Were  wont  to  gather  round  our  father's  hearth, 
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To  read  the  old  iiriperial  charters,  and 

To  hold  .sage  converse  on  the  country's  weaL 

Then  lieedfully  I  listened,  marking  well 

What    now    the    wise    man    thought,    the    good    man 

wished, 
And  garner'd  up  their  wisdom  in  my  heart. 
Hear  then,  and  mark  me  well ;  for  them  wilt  see 
I  long  have  known  the  grief  that  weighs  thee  down. 
The  viceroy  hates  thee,  fain  would  injure  thee. 
For  thou  hast  cross'd  his  wish  to  bend  the  Swiss 
In  homage  to  this  upstart  house  of  princes. 
And  kept  them  staunch,  like  their  good  sires  of  old. 
In  true  allegiance  to  the  empire.     Say, 
Is't  not  so,  Werner  ?     Tell  me,  am  I  wrong  ? 

Stauff.     'Tis  even  so.     For  this  doth  Gessler  hate 
me. 

Gert.     He  burns  with  envy,  too,  to  see  thee  living 
Happy  and  free  on  thine  ancestral  soil. 
For  he  is  landless.     From  the  emperor's  self 
Thou  hold'st  in  fief  the  lands  thy  fathers  left  thee. 
There's  not  a  prince  i'  the  empire  that  can  show 
A  better  title  to  his  heritage  ; 
For  thou  hast  over  thee  no  lord  but  one, 
And  he  the  mightiest  of  all  Christian  kings. 
Gessler,  we  know,  is  but  a  younger  son, 
His  only  wealth  the  knightly  cloak  he  wears ; 
He  therefore  views  an  honest  man's  good  fortune 
With  a  malignant  and  a  jealous  eye. 
Long  has  he  sworn  to  compass  thy  destruction. 
As  yet  thou  art  uninjured.     Wilt  thou  wait 
Tül  he  may  safely  give  his  malice  vent  ? 
A  wise  man  would  anticipate  the  blow. 

Stauff.     What's  to  be  done  ? 

Gert.  Now  hear  what  I  advise. 

Thou  knowest  well,  how  here  with  us  in  Schwytz 
All  worthy  men  are  groaning  underneath 
This  Gessler's  grasping,  grinding  tyranny. 
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Doubt  not  the  men  of  Unterwald  as  well, 

And  Uri,  too,  are  chafing  like  ourselves, 

At  this  oppressive  and  lieart-wearying  yokie. 

For  there,  across  the  lake,  the  Landen  berg 

Wields  the  same  iron  rule  as  Gessler  here  — 

No  fishing-boat  comes  over  to  our  side, 

But  brings  the  tidings  of  some  new  encroachment, 

Some  fresh  outrage,  more  grievous  than  the  last. 

Then  it  were  well  that  some  of  you  —  true  men  — 

Men  sound  at  heart,- should  secretly  devise 

How  best  to  shake  this  hateful  thraldom  off. 

Full  sure  I  am  that  God  would  not  desert  you, 

But  lend  His  favour  to  the  righteous  cause. 

Hast  thou  no  friend  in  Uri,  one  to  whom 

Thou  frankly  may'st  unbosom  all  thy  thoughts  ? 

Stauff.     I  know  full  many  a  gallant  fellow  there. 
And  nobles,  too,  —  great  men,  of  high  repute, 
In  whom  I  can  repose  unbounded  trust.  [Bising. 

Wife !  What  a  storm  of  wild  and  perilous  thoughts 
Hast  thou  stirr'd  up  within  my  tranquil  breast ! 
The  darkest  musings  of  my  bosom  thou 
Hast  dragg'd  to  light,  and  placed  them  full  before  me 
And  what  I  scarce  dared  harbour  e'en  in  thought, 
Thou  speakest  plainly  out  with  fearless  tongue. 
But  hast  thou  weigh'd  well  what  thou  urgest  thus  ? 
Discord  will  come,  and  the  fierce  clang  of  arms, 
To  scare  tliis  valley's  long  unbroken  peace. 
If  we,  a  feeble  shepherd  race,  shall  dare 
Him  to  the  fight  that  lords  it  o'er  the  world. 
Ev'n  now  they  only  wait  some  fair  pretext 
For  setting  loose  their  savage  warrior  hordes, 
To  scourge  and  ravage  this  devoted  land. 
To  lord  it  o'er  us  with  the  victor's  rights, 
And,  'neath  the  show  of  lawful  chastisement. 
Despoil  us  of  our  chartered  liberties. 

Gert.     You,  too,  are  men ;  can  wield  a  battle-axe 
As  well  as  they.     God  ne'er  deserts  the  brave. 
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Stauff.     Oh,  wife  I  a  horrid,  ruthless  fiend  is  war, 
That  smites  at  once  the  shepherd  and  his  flock. 

Gert.     What  e'er  great  Heaven  inflicts,  we  must  en- 
dure ; 
But  wrong  is  what  no  noble  heart  will  bear. 

Stauff.     This  house  —  thy  pride  —  war,  unrelenting 
war. 
Will  bum  it  down. 

Gert.  And  did  I  think  this  heart 

Enslaved  and  fettered  to  the  tilings  of  earth, 
With  my  own  hand  I'd  hurl  the  kindling  torch, 

Stauff.     Thou  hast  faith  in  human  kindness,  wife ; 
but  war 
Spares  not  the  tender  infant  in  its  cradle. 

Gert.     There  is  a  Friend  to  innocence  in  heaven. 
Send  your  gaze  forward,  Werner  —  not  behind. 

Stauff.     We  men  may  die  like  men,  with  sword  in 
hand  ; 
But  oh,  what  fate,  my  Gertrude,  may  be  thine  ? 

Gert.     None  are  so  weak  but  one  last  choice  is 
left. 
A  spring  from  yonder  bridge  and  I  am  free  ! 

Stauff.     {embracing   her)    Well   may  he   fight  for 
hearth  and  home,  that  clasps 
A  heart  so  rare  as  thine  against  his  own ! 
What  are  the  host  of  emperors  to  him  ? 
Gertrude,  farewell !     I  wül  to  Uri  straight. 
There  lives  my  worthy  comrade,  Walter  Fürst ; 
His  thoughts  and  mine  upon  these  times  are  one. 
There,  too,  resides  the  noble  Banneret 
Of  Attinghaus.     High  though  of  blood  he  be. 
He  loves  the  people,  honours  their  old  customs. 
With  both  of  these  I  will  take  counsel,  how 
To  rid  us  bravely  of  our  country's  foe. 
Farewell !  and  while  I  am  away,  bear  thou 
A  watchful  eye  in  management  at  home. 
The  pilgrim  journeying  to  the  house  of  God, 
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And  holy  friar,  collecting  for  his  cloister, 
To  these  give  hberally  from  purse  and  garner. 
Stauffacher's  houes  would  not  be  hid.     Eight  out 
Upon  the  pubhc  way  it  stands,  and  offers 
To  all  that  pass  a  hospitable  roof. 

[  While  they  are  retiring,  Tell  enters  with  Baumgarten. 
Tell.     Now,  then,  you  liave  no  further  need  of  me. 
Enter  yon  house.     'Tis  Werner  Stauffacher's, 
A  man  that  is  a  father  to  distress. 
See,  there  he  is,  himself  1     Come,  follow  me. 

\_They  retire  wp.     Scene  changes. 


Scene  III. 

A  common  near  Altdorf.  On  an  eminence  in  the  hack- 
ground  a  castle  in  progress  of  erection,  and  so  far 
advanced  that  the  outline  of  the  whole  may  he  dis- 
tinguished. The  hack  part  is  finished :  men  are 
working  at  the  front.  Scaffolding,  on  which  the 
workmen  are  going  up  and  down.  A  slater  is  seen 
upon  the  highest  part  of  the  roof  All  is  hustle 
and  activity. 

Taskmaster,  Mason,  Workmen  and  Labourers. 

Task,     (with  a  stick,  urging  on  the  workmen)  Up, 
up !      You've   rested    long   enough.      To 
work  ! 
The  stones  here  !     Now^  the  mortar,  and  the  lime  ! 
And  let  his  lordship  see  the  work  advanced, 
When  next  he  comes.    These  fellows  crawl  like  snails  ! 

\^To  two  lahourers,  with  loads. 
What !  call  ye  that  a  load  ?     Go,  double  it. 
Is  this  the  way  ye  earn  your  wages,  laggards  ? 

First  W.     'Tis  very  hard  that  we  must  bear  the 
stones. 
To  make  a  keep  and  dungeon  for  ourselves ! 
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Task.     What's  that  you  mutter  ?     'Tis  a  worthless 
race, 
For  nothing  fit  but  just  to  milk  their  cows, 
And  saunter  idly  up  and  down  the  hills. 

Old  Man.     {sinks  dovm  exhausted)  I  can  no  more. 

Task,     {shakinrj  him)  Up,  up,  old  man,  to  work  ! 

First  W.     Have  you  no  bowels  of  compassion,  thus 
To  press  so  hard  upon  a  poor  old  man, 
That  scarce  can  drag  his  feeble  limbs  along  ? 
Master  Mason  arid  Workmen.     Shame,  shame  upon 
you  —  shame  !  It  cries  to  heaven. 

Task.     Mind  your  own  business.     I  Vjut  do  my  duty. 

First  W.     Pray,  master,  what's  to  be  the  name  of  this 
Same  castle,  when  'tis  built  ? 

Task.  The  Keep  of  Uri ; 

For  by  it  we  shall  keep  you  in  subjection. 

Work.     The  Keep  of' Uri? 

Task.  Well,  why  laugh  at  that  ? 

Sec.  W.     Keep  Uri,  will  you,  with  this  paltry  place  ! 

First  W.     How  many  molehills  such  as  that  must 
first 
Be  piled  up  each  on  each,  ere  you  make 
A  mountain  equal  to  the  least  in  Uri  ? 

[Taskmaster  retires  iqj  the  stage. 

Mas.  M.     I'll  drown  the  mallet  in  the  deepest  lake 
That  served  my  hand  on  this  accursed  pile. 

[Enter  Tell  and  Stauffacher. 

Stauff.     Oh,  that  I  had  not  lived  to  see  this  sight ! 

Tell.     Here  'tis  not  good  to  be.     Let  us  proceed. 

Stauff.     Am  I  in  Uri,  —  Uri,  freedom's  home  ? 

Mas.  M.     Oh,  sir,  if  you  could  only  see  the  vaults 
Beneath  these  towers.     The  man  that  tenants  them 
Will  ne'er  hear  cock  crow  more. 

Stauff.  0  God  !     O  God  ! 

Mason.      Look  at  these  ramparts  and  these  but- 
tresses, 
That  seem  as  they  were  built  to  last  for  ever. 
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Tell.     What  hands  have  built,  my  friend,  hands  can 
destroy.  [Fointin</  to  the  mountains. 

That  home  of  freedom  God  hath  built  for  us. 

^A  (hum  is  heard.     People  enter  hearing  a  eap 
upon  a  pole,  followed   by  a  crier.      Women 
and    children    thronging   tumultuously   after 
them. 
First  W.     What  means  the  drum  ?     Give  heed  ! 
Mason.  Why,  here's  a  mumming ! 

And  look,  the  cap  —  what  can  they  mean  by  that  ? 
Crier.     In  the  emperor's  name,  give  ear ! 
Work.  Hush !  silence  !  hush  1 

Crier.     Ye  men  of  Uri,  ye  do  see  this  cap  ! 
It  will  be  set  upon  a  lofty  pole 
In  Altdorf,  in  the  market-place  :  and  this 
Is  the  lord  governor's  good  will  and  pleasure ; 
The  cap  shall  have  like  honour  as  himself, 
All  do  it  reverence  with  bended  knee; 
And  head  uncovered ;  thus  the  king  will  know 
Who  are  his  true  and  loyal  subjects  here  ; 
His  life  and  goods  are  forfeit  to  the  crown 
That  shall  refuse  obedience  to  the  order. 

\^The  people  hirst  out  into  laughter.     The  drum 
heats  and  the  procession  passes  on. 
FiiiST  W.     A  strange  device  to  fall  upon  indeed : 
Do  reverence  to  a  cap  '     A  pretty  farce  ! 
Heard  ever  mortal  anything  like  this  ? 

Mas.  M.     Down   to   a   cap  on  bended   knee,   for- 
sooth ! 
Rare  jesting  this  with  men  of  sober  sense ! 

First  W.     Nay,  an  it  were  the  imperial  crown !     A 
cap ! 
Merely  the  cap  of  Austria  !     I've  seen  it 
Hanging  above  the  throne  in  Gessler's  hall. 

Mason.    The  cap  of  Austria  ?    Mark  that !    A  snare 
To  get  us  into  Austria's  power,  by  Heaven  ! 

Work.    No  freeborn  man  will,  stoop  to  such  disgrace. 
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Mas.  M.     Come  —  to  our  comrades,  and  advise  with 
them  !  [^'Tlte/ij  retire  up. 

Tell,     (to  Stauffacher)  You  see  how  matters  stand. 
Farewell,  my  friend ! 

Stauff.    Wliither  away  ?     Oh,  leave  us  not  so  soon. 

Tell.     They  look  for  me  at  home.     So  fare  ye  well. 

Stauff.     My  heart's  so  full,  and  has  so  much  to  tell 
you. 

Tell.     Words  will  not  make   a  heart  that's  heavy 
light. 

Stauff.     Yet  words  may  possibly  conduct  to  deeds. 

Tell.     Endure  in  silence  !     We  can  do  no  more. 

Stauff.    But  shall  we  bear  what  is  not  to  be  borne  ? 

Tell.     Impetuous  rulers  have  the  shortest  reigns. 
When  the  fierce  Southwind  rises  from  his  chasms. 
Men  cover  up  their  fires,  the  ships  in  haste 
Make  for  the  harbour,  and  the  mighty  spirit 
Sweeps  o'er  the  earth,  and  leaves  no  trace  behind. 
Let  every  man  hve  quietly  at  home; 
Peace  to  the  peaceful  rarely  is  denied. 

Stauff.     And  is  it  thus  you  view  our  grievances  ? 

Tell.     The  serpent  stings  not  till  it  is  provoked. 
Let  them  alone  ;  they'll  weary  of  themselves. 
When  they  shall  see  we  are  not  to  be  roused. 

Stauff.     Much  might  be  done  —  did  we  stand  fast 
together. 

Tell.     When  the  ship  founders,  he  will  best  escape 
Who  seeks  no  other's  safety  but  his  own. 

Stauff.     And   you  desert   the    common    cause   so 
coldly  ? 

Tell.     A  man  can  safely  count  but  on  himself ! 

Stauff.     Nay,  even  the  weak  grow  strong  by  union. 

Tell.     But  the  strong  man  is  strongest  when  alone. 

Stauff.     So,  then,  your  country  cannot  count  on  you 
If  in  despair  she  rise  against  her  foes. 

Tell.     Tell  rescues  the  lost  sheep  from  yawning 
gulfs : 
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Is  he  a  man,  then,  to  desert  his  friends  ? 

Yet,  whatsoe'er  you  do,  spare  me  from  council ! 

I  was  not  born  to  ponder  and  select ; 

But  when  your  course  of  action  is  resolved. 

Then  call  on  Tell :  you  shall  not  find  him  fail. 

\_£xeunt   severally.     A   sudden    tumult    is   heard 
around  the  scaffolding. 
Mason,     (junning  in)  What's  wrong  ? 
First  W.     (running  forward)  The  slater's   fallen 

from  the  roof. 
Bertha,     (rushing  in)  Heavens !     Is  he  dashed  to 
pieces  ?     Save  him,  help ! 
If  help  be  possible,  save  him  !     Here  is  gold. 

[TJirows  her  trinkets  among  the  people. 
Mason.     Hence  with  your  gold,  —  your  universal 
charm, 
And  remedy  for  ill !     When  you  have  torn 
Fathers  from  children,  husbands  from  their  wives, 
And  scattered  woe  and  wail  throughout  the  land. 
You  think  with  gold  to  compensate  for  all. 
Hence !     Till  we  saw  you,  we  were  happy  men  ; 
With  you  came  misery  and  dark  despair. 

Bertha,     {to  the  Taskmaster,  who  has  returned) 

Lives  he  ?      [Taskmaster  shakes  his  head. 

Ill-omened  towers,  with  curses  built. 

And  doomed  with  curses  to  be  tenanted  !  \^Exit. 

Scene  IV. 

The  House  of  Walter  Fürst.  Walter  Fürst  and 
Arnold  von  Melchthal  enter  simultaneously  at 
different  sides. 

Melch.     Good  Walter  Fürst. 

Fürst.  If  we  should  be  surprised  ! 

Stay  where  you  are.     We  are  beset  with  spies. 

Melch.    Have  you  no  news  for  me  from  Unterwald  ? 
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What  of  my  father  ?     Tis  not  to  lie  })orne, 
Thus  to  be  pent  up  Hke  a  felon  here ! 
What  have  I  done  so  heinous  that  1  must 
Skulk  here  in  hiding,  like  a  murderer  ? 
I  only  laid  my  staff  across  the  fists        * 
Of  the  pert  varlet,  when,  before  my  eyes, 
By  order  of  the  governor,  he  tried 
To  drive  away  my  handsome  team  of  oxen. 

FÜRST.     You  are  too  rash  by  far.     He  did  no  more 
Than  what  the  governor  had  ordered  him. 
You  had  transgress'd,  and  therefore  should  have  paid 
The  penalty,  however  hard,  in  silence. 

Melch.     Was  I  to  brook  the  fellow's  saucy  gibe, 
"  That  if  the  peasant  must  have  bread  to  eat. 
Why,  let  him  go  and  draw  the  plough  himself  ! " 
It  cut  me  to  the  very  soul  to  see 
My  oxen,  noble  creatures,  when  the  knave 
Unyoked  them  from  the  plough.     As  though  they  felt 
The  wrong,  they  lowed  and  butted  with  their  horns. 
On  this  I  could  contain  myself  no  longer. 
And,  overcome  by  passion,  struck  him  down. 

FÜRST.     O,  we  old  men  can  scarce  command  our- 
selves ! 
And  can  we  wonder  youth  breaks  out  of  bounds  ? 

Melch.     I'm  only  sorry  for  my  father's  sake ! 
To  be  away  from  him,  that  needs  so  much 
My  fostering  care  !     The  governor  detests  him, 
Because,  whene'er  occasion  served,  he  has 
Stood  stoutly  up  for  right  and  liberty. 
Therefore    they'll     bear    him    hard  —  the    poor    old 

man  ! 
And  there  is  none  to  shield  him  from  their  gripe. 
Come  what  come  may,  I  must  go  home  again. 

FÜRST.     Compose  yourself,  and  wait  in  patience  till 
We  get  some  tidings  o'er  from  Ünterwald. 
Away  I  away  !     I  hear  a  knock  !     Perhaps 
A  message  from  the  viceroy  !     Get  thee  in ! 
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You  are  not  safe  from  Landenberger's  ^  arm 
lu  Uri,  for  these  tyrants  pull  together. 

Melch.     They  teach  us  Switzers  what  we  ought  to 
do. 

FÜRST.     Away  !     I'll   call   you   when   the   coast  is 
clear.  [Melchthal  retires. 

Unhappy  youth  !     I  dare  not  tell  him  all 
The  evil  that  my  boding  heart  predicts ! 
Who's  there  ?     The  door  ne'er  opens,  but  I  look 
For  tidings  of  mishap.     Suspicion  lurks 
With  darkling  treachery  in  every  nook. 
Even  to  our  inmost  rooms  they  force  their  way, 
These  myrmidons  of  power ;  and  soon  we'll  need 
To  fasten  bolts  and  bars  upon  our  doors. 

[He  opens  the  door  and  steps  back  in  surprise  as 
Werner  Stauffacher  ente^^s. 
What  do  I  see  ?     You,  Werner  ?     Now,  by  Heaven  ! 
A  valued  guest,  indeed.     No  man  e'er  set 
His  foot  across  this  threshold,  more  esteem'd. 
Welcome !  thrice  welcome,  Werner,  to  my  roof ! 
What  brings  you  here  ?     What  seek  you  here  in  Uri  ? 

Stauff.     (^shakes   FÜRST    by    the  hand)    The    olden 
times  and  olden  Switzerland. 

FÜRST.     You  bring  them  with  you.     See  how  glad 
I  am, 
My  heart  leaps  at  the  very  sight  of  you. 
Sit  down  —  sit  down,  and  tell  me  how  you  left 
Your  charming  wife,  fair  Gertrude  ?     Iberg's  child, 
And  clever  as  her  father.     Not  a  man. 
That  wends  from  Germany,  by  Meinrad's  Cell,^ 
To  Italy,  but  praises  far  and  wide 

1  Berenger  von  Landenber«;,  a  man  of  noble  family  in  Thnrgau, 
and  Governor  of  Unterwald,  infamous  for  his  cruelties  to  the 
Swiss,  and  particularly  to  the  venerable  Henry  of  the  Halden. 
He  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Morijarten,  in  1315. 

2  A  cell  built  in  the  9th  century,  by  Meinrad,  Count  of  Hohen- 
zollern,  the  founder  of  the  Convent  of  Einsiedeln,  subsequently 
alluded  to  iii  the  text. 
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Your  house's  hospitality.     But  say, 
Have  you  come  here  direct  from  Fliielen, 
And  have  you  noticed  nothing  on  your  way, 
Before  you  halted  at  my  door  ? 

Stauff.     [sits  down)  I  saw 

A  work  in  progress,  as  I  came  along, 
1  little  thought  to  see  —  that  likes  me  ill. 

FÜRST.     O  friend !  you've  lighted  on  my  thought  at 
once. 

Stauff.     Such  things  in  Uri  ne'er  were  know  before. 
Never  was  prison  here  in  man's  remembrance, 
Nor  ever  any  stronghold  but  the  grave. 

FÜRST.     You    name   it   well.     It   is   the    grave    of 
freedom. 

Stauff.     Friend,  Walter  Fürst,  I  will  be  plain  with 
you. 
No  idle  curiosity  it  is 

That  brings  me  here,  but  heavy  cares.     I  left 
Thraldom  at  home,  and  thraldom  meets  me  here. 
Our  wrongs,  e'en  now,  are  more  than  we  can  bear, 
And  who  shall  tell  us  where  they  are  to  end  ? 
From  eldest  time  the  Switzer  has  been  free, 
Accustom'd  only  to  the  mildest  rule. 
Such  things  as  now  we  suffer  ne'er  were  known, 
Since  herdsman  first  drove  cattle  to  the  hills. 

Fürst.     Yes,  our  oppressions  are  unparallel'd  1 
Why,  even  our  own  good  lord  of  Attinghaus, 
Who  lived  in  olden  times,  himself  declares 
They  are  no  longer  to  be  tamely  borne. 

Stauff.     In  Unterwaiden  yonder  'tis  the  same ; 
And  bloody  has  the  retribution  been. 
The  imperial  seneschal,  the  Wolfshot,  who 
At  Eossberg  dwelt,  long'd  for  forbidden  fruit  — 
Baumgarten's  wife,  that  hves  at  Alzellen, 
He  tried  to  make  a  victim  to  his  lust. 
On  which  the  husband  slew  him  ^\-ith  his  axe. 

Fürst.     0,  Heaven  is  just  in  all  its  judgments  still ! 
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Baumgarten,  say  you  ?     A  most  worthy  man. 
Has  he  escaped,  and  is  he  safely  hid  ? 

Stauff.     Your    son-in-law    conveyed   him   o'er  the 
lake, 
And  he  Hes  hidden  in  my  house  at  Steinen. 
He  brought  the  tidings  with  him  of  a  thing 
That  has  been  done  at  Sarnen,  worse  than  all, 
A  thing  to  make  the  very  heart  run  blood  ! 

Fürst,     (^attentively')  Say  on.     What  is  it  ? 

Stauff.  There  dwells  in  .Melchthal  then, 

Just  as  you  enter  by  the  road  from  Kerns, 
An  upright  man,  named  Henry  of  the  Halden, 
A  man  of  weight  and  influence  in  the  Diet. 

FÜRST.     Who  knows  him  not  ?     But  what  of  him  ? 
Proceed. 

Stauff.     The  Landenberg,  to  punish  some  offence 
Committed  by  the  old  man's  son,  it  seems, 
Had  given  command  to  take  the  youtli's  best  pair 
Of  oxen  from  his  plough ;  on  which  the  lad 
Struck  down  the  messenger  and  took  to  flight. 

FÜRST.     But  the  old  father  —  tell  me,  what  of  him  ? 

Stauff.     The  Landenberg  sent  for  him,  and  required 
He  should  produce  his  son  upon  the  spot ; 
And  when  the  old  man  -protested,  and  with  truth, 
That  he  knew  nothing  of  the  fugitive. 
The  tyrant  call'd  his  torturers. 

FÜRST,      (springs  up  and  tries  to  lead  him  to  the  other 
side)  Hush,  no  more ! 

Stauff.     {luith   increasing   warmth)   "  And    though 
thy  son,"  he  cried,  "  has  'scaped  me  now, 
I  have  thee  fast,  and  thou  shalt  feel  my  vengeance." 
With  that  they  flung  the  old  man  to  the  ground. 
And  plunged  the  pointed  steel  into  his  eyes. 

FÜRST.     Merciful  Heaven  ! 

Melch.      (rushing  out)  Into  his  eyes,  his  eyes  ? 

Stauff.     (addresses  himself  in  astonishment  to  Wal- 
ter FÜRST)  Who  is  tliis  youth  ? 
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Melcii.      {(jrafipiny  liini  convulsively)  liito  his  eyes? 

Speak,  spefik  ! 
FÜRST.     Oh,  miserable  hour  ! 
Stauff.  Who  is  it,  tell  me  ? 

[Stauffacher  makes  a  sign  to  him. 
It  is  his  son  !     All-righteous  Heaven  ! 
Melch.  And  I 

Must  be  from  thence  !     What !  into  both  his  eyes  ? 
FÜRST/    Be  calm,  be  calm  ;   and  bear  it  like  a  man  ! 
Melch.     And  all  for  me  —  for  my  mad  wilful  folly  ! 
Blind,  did  you  say  ?  Quite  blind  —  and  both  his  eyes  ? 
Stauff.     Ev'n   so.     The   fountain    of   his   sight   is 
quench'd, 
He  ne'er  will  see  the  blessed  sunshine  more. 
FÜRST.     Oh,  spare  his  anguish! 
Melch.  Never,  never  more ! 

^Presses  his  hands  wpon  his  eyes  and  is  silent  for 
some  moments  ;  then  turning  from  one  to  the 
other  speaks  in  a   subdued  tone,  broken    by 
sobs. 
0  the  eye's  light,  of  all  the  gifts  of  Heaven, 
The  dearest,  best !     From  hght  all  beings  live  — 
Each  fair  created  thing  —  the  very  plants 
Turn  with  a  joyful  transport  to  the  light, 
And  he  —  he  must  drag  on  through  all  his  days 
In  endless  darkness !     Never  more  for  him 
The  sunny  meads  shall  glow,  the  flow'rets  bloom ; 
Nor  shall  he  more  behold  the  roseate  tints 
Of  the  iced  mountain  top !     To  die  is  nothing. 
But  to  have  life,  and.  not  have  sight,  —  oh,  that 
Is  misery  indeed  !     Why  do  you  look 
So  piteously  at  me  ?     I  have  two  eyes, 
Yet  to  my  poor  blind  father  can  give  neither ' 
No,  not  one  gleam  of  that  great  sea  of  light, 
That  with  its  dazzling  splendour  floods  my  gaze. 

Stauff.     Ah,  I   must  swell  the   measure   of  your 
grief, 
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Instead  of  soothing  it.     The  worst,  alas ! 
Keniains  to  tell.     They've  stripp'd  him  of  his  all ; 
Nought  have  they  left  him,  save  his  staff,  on  which, 
Blind,  and  in  rags,  he  moves  from  door  to  door. 

Melch.     Nought  hut  his  staff  to  the  old  eyeless 
man ! 
Stripp'd  of  his  all  —  even  of  the  light  of  day, 
The  common  hlessing  of  the  meanest  wretch  ? 
Tell  me  no  more  of  patience,  of  concealment ! 
Oh,  what  a  base  and  coward  thing  am  I, 
That  on  mine  own  security  I  thought. 
And  took  no  care  of  thine  !     Thy  precious  head 
Left  as  a  pledge  within  the  tyrant's  grasp ! 
Hence,  craven-hearted  prudence,  hence  !     And  all 
My  thoughts  be  vengeance,  and  the  despot's  blood ! 
I'll  seek  him  straight  —  no  power  shall  stay  me  now  — 
And  at  his  hands  demand  my  father's  eyes. 
I'll  beard  him  'mid  a  thousand  myrmidons ! 
What's  Hfe  to  me,  if  in  his  heart's  best  blood 
I  cool  the  fever  of  this  mighty  anguish.     [He  is  going. 

FÜRST.     Stay,  this  is  madness,  Melchthal !     What 
avails 
Your  single  arm  against  his  power  ?     He  sits 
At  Sarnen  high  within  his  lordly  keep. 
And,  safe  within  its  battlemeuted  walls. 
May  laugh  to  scorn  your  unavailing  rage. 

Melch.     And  though  he  sat  within  the  icy  domes 
Of  yon  far  Schreckhorn  —  ay,  or  higher,  where, 
Veil'd  since  eternity,  the  Jungfrau  soars, 
Still  to  the  tyrant  would  I  make  my  way ; 
With  twenty  comrades  minded  like  myself, 
I'd  lay  liis  fastness  level  with  the  earth ! 
And  if  none  follow  me,  and  if  you  aU, 
In  terror  for  your  homesteads  and  your  herds, 
Bow  in  submission  to  the  tyrant's  yoke. 
Round  me  I'll  call  the  herdsmen  on  the  hills. 
And  there  beneath  heaven's  free  and  boundless  roof. 
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Where  men  still  feel  as  meu,  and  hearts  are  true, 
Proclaim  aloud  this  foul  enormity  ! 

Stauff.     {to  Fürst)  The  measure's  full  —  and  are 
we  then  to  wait 
Till  some  extremity  — 

Mklch.  Peace!     Wliat  extremity 

Remains  for  us  to  dread  ?     What,  when  our  eyes 
No  longer  in  their  sockets  are  secure  ? 
Heavens !  Are  we  helpless  ?  Wherefore  did  we  learn 
To  bend  the  cross-bow,  —  wield  the  battle-axe  ? 
What  living  creature  but  in  its  despair, 
Finds  for  itself  a  weapon  of  defence  ? 
The  baited  stag  will  turn,  and  with  the  show 
Of  his  dread  antlers  hold  the  hounds  at  bay ; 
The  chamois  drags  the  huntsman  down  th'  abyss, 
The  very  ox,  the  partner  of  man's  toil. 
The  sharer  of  his  roof,  that  meekly  bends 
The  strength  of  his  huge  neck  beneath  the  yoke. 
Springs  up,  if  he's  provoked,  whets  his  strong  horn, 
And  tosses  his  tormentor  to  the  clouds. 

FÜRST.  If  the  three  cantons  thought  as  we  three  do, 
Something' might,  then,  be  done,  with  good  effect. 

Stauff.     When  Uri  calls,  when  Unterwald  repHes, 
Schwytz  will  be  mindful  of  her  ancient  league.^ 

1  The  League,  or  Bond,  of  the  Three  Cantons  was  of  very 
ancient  origin.  They  met  and  renewed  it  from  time  to  time, 
especially  when  their  liberties  were  threatened  with  danger.  A 
remarkable  instance  of  tliis  occiu'red  in  the  end  of  the  13th 
century,  when  Albert,  of  Austria,  became  emperor,  and  when, 
possibly,  for  the  first  time,  the  bond  was  reduced  to  writing.  As 
it  is  important  to  the  understanding  of  many  passages  of  the  play, 
a  translation  is  subjoined'  of  the  oldest  known  document  relating 
to  it.  The  original,  which  is  in  Latin  and  German,  is  dated  in 
August,  1291,  and  is  under  the  seals  of  the  whole  of  the  meu 
of  Schwytz,  the  commonalty  of  the  vale  of  Uri  and  the  whole 
of  the  men  of  the  upper  and  lower  vales  of  Stanz, 

THE   BOND. 

Be  it  known  to  every  one,  that  the  men  of  the  Dale  of  Uri,  the 
Community  of  Schwytz,    as  also  the  men  of  the  mountains  of 
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Melch.     I've  many  friends  in  Unterwald,  and  none 
That  would  not  gladly  venture  life  and  limb, 
If  fairly  back'd  and  aided  by  the  rest. 
Oh !  sage  and  reverend  fathers  of  this  land. 
Here  do  I  stand  before  your  riper  years. 
An  unskill'd  youth,  who  "in  the  Diet  must 
Into  respectful  silence  hush  his  voice. 
Yet  do  not,  for  that  I  am  young,  and  want 
Experience,  slight  my  counsel  and  my  words. 
'Tis  not  the  wantonness  of  youthful  blood 
That  fires  my  spirit ;  but  a  pang  so  deep 
That  e'en  the  flinty  rocks  nmst  pity  me. 
You,  too,  are  fathers,  heads  of  families. 
And  you  must  wish  to  have  a  virtuous  son 
To  reverence  your  gray  hairs,  and  shield  your  eyes 
With  pious  and  affectionate  regard. 


Unterwald,  in  consideration  of  the  evil  times,  have  full  confidently 
bound  themselves,  and  sworn  to  help  each  other  with  all  their 
power  and  might,  property  and  people,  against  all  who  shall 
do  violence  to  them,  or  any  of  them.     That  is  our  Ancient  Bond. 

Whoever  hath  a  Seignoir,  let  him  obey  according  to  the  condi- 
tions of  his  service. 

We  are  agreed  to  receive  into  these  dales  no  Judge,  who  is  not 
a  countryman  and  indweller,  or  who  hath  bought  his  place. 

Every  controversy  amongst  the  sworn  confederates  shall  be 
determined  by  some  of  the  sagest  of  their  number,  and  if  any  one 
shall  challenge  their  judgment,  then  shall  he  be  constrained  to 
obey  it  by  the  rest. 

Whoever  intentionally  or  deceitfully  kills  another,  shall  be 
executed,  and  whoever  .shelters  him  shall  be  banished. 

Whoever  burns  the  property  of  another  shall  no  longer  be 
regarded  as  a  countryman,  and  whoever  shelters  him  shall  make 
good  the  damage  done. 

Whoever  injures  another,  or  robs  him,  and  hath  property  in 
our  country,  shall  make  satisfaction  out  of  the  same. 

No  one  shall  distrain  a  debtor  without  a  judge,  nor  any  one 
who  is  not  his  debtor,  or  the  surety  for  such  debtor. 

Every  one  in  these  dales  shall  submit  to  the  judge,  or  we,  the 
sworn  confederates,  all  will  take  sati.sfaction  for  all  the  injury 
occasioned  by  his  contumacy.  And  if  in  any  internal  division  the 
one  party  will  not  accept  justice,  all  the  rest  shall  help  the  other 
party.  These  decrees  shall,  God  willing,  endure  eternally  for 
our  general  advantage. 
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Do  not,  I  pray,  ljecau.s(3  in  limb  and  fortune 
You  still  are  unassail'd,  and  still  your  eyes 
Revolve  undimm'd  and  sparkling  in  their  spheres ; 
Oh,  do  not,  therefore,  disregard  our  wrongs ! 
Above  you,  also,  hangs  the  tyrant's  sword. 
You,  too,  have  striven  to  alienate  the  land 
From  Austria.     This  was  all  my  father's  crime : 
You  share  his  guilt,  and  may  his  punishment. 

Stauff.     {to  FÜRST)  Do  thou  resolve!     I  am  x^re- 
pared  to  follow. 

FÜRST.     First   let  us   learn   what   steps   the   noble 
lords 
Von  Sillinen  and  Attinghaus  propose. 
Their  names  would  rally  thousands  to  the  cause. 

Melch.     Is  there  a  name  within  the  Forest  Moun- 
tains 
That  carries  more  respect  than  yours  —  and  yours  ? 
On  names  like  these  the  people  build  their  trust 
In  time  of  need  —  such  names  are  household  words. 
Rich  was  your  heritage  of  manly  worth, 
And  richly  have  you  added  to  its  stores. 
What  need  of  nobles  ?     Let  us  do  the  work 
Ourselves.     Yes,  though  we  have  to  stand  alone. 
We  shall  be  able  to  maintain  our  rights. 

Stauff.     The  nobles'  wrongs  are  not  so  great  as 
ours. 
The  torrent,  that  lays  waste  the  lower  grounds, 
Hath  not  ascended  to  the  uplands  yet. 
But  let  them  see  the  country  once  in  arms, 
They'll  not  refuse  to  -lend  a  helping  hand. 

FÜRST.     Were  there  an  umpire  'twixt  ourselves  and 
Austria, 
Justice  and  law  might  then  decide  our  quarrel. 
But  our  oppressor  is  our  emperor  too, 
And  judge  supreme.     'Tis  God  must  help  us,  then, 
And  our  own  arm !     Be  yours  the  task  to  rouse 
The  men  of  Schwytz ;  I'll  rally  friends  in  UrL 
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But  whom  are  we  to  send  to  Uuterwald  ? 

Melch.     Thither  send  nie.     Wliom  should  it  more 
concern  ? 

FÜRST.     No,  Melchthal,  no ;  you  are  my  guest,  and 
I  must  answer  for  your  safety. 

Melch.  .  Let  me  go. 

I  know  each  forest  track  and  mountain  path ; 
Friends,  too,  I'll  find,  be  sure,  on  every  hand, 
To  give  me  willing  shelter  from  the  foe. 

Stauff.     Nay,    let    him    go ;    no   traitors   harbour 
there : 
For  tyranny  is  so  abhorred  in  Unterwald, 
No  tools  can  there  be  found  to  work  her  will. 
In  the  low  valleys,  too,  the  Alzeller 
Will  gain  confederates,  and  rouse  the  country. 

Melch.     But  how  shall  we  communicate,  and  not 
Awaken  the  suspicion  of  the  tyrants  ? 

Stauff.     Might  we  not  meet  at  Brunnen  or  at  Treib, 
Where  merchant  vessels  with  their  cargoes  come  ? 

FÜRST.     We  must  not  go  so  openly  to  work. 
Hear  my  opinion.     On  the  lake's  left  bank. 
As  we  sail  hence  to  Brunnen,  right  against 
The  Mytenstein,  deep-hidden  in  the  wood 
A  meadow  lies,  by  shepherds  called  the  Rootli, 
Because  the  wood  has  been  uprooted  there. 
Tis  where  our  canton  bound'ries  verge  on  yours ;  — 

[To  Melchthal. 
Your  boat  will  carry  you  across  from  Schwytz. 

[To  Stauffacher. 
Thither  by  lonely  by-paths  let  us  wend 
At  midnight,  and  deliberate  o'er  our  plans. 
Let  each  bring  with  him  there  ten  trusty  men, 
All  one  at  heart  with  us ;  and  then  we  may 
Consult  together  for  the  general  weal. 
And,  with  God's  guidance,  fix  what  next  to  do. 

Stauff.     So  let  it  be.     And  now  your  true  right 
hand ! 
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Yours,  too,  young  man !  and  as  we  now  three  men 

Among  ourselves  thus  knit  our  hands  together 

In  all  sincerity  and  truth,  e'en  so 

Shall  we  three  cantons,  too,  together  stand 

In  victory  and  defeat,  in  life  and  death. 

FÜRST  and  Melcil     In  life  and  death. 

[They  hold  their  hands  clasped  together  for  some 
moments  in  silence. 

Melch.     Alas,  my  old  blind  father ! 
The  day  of  freedom,  that  thou  canst  not  see, 
But  thou  shalt  hear  it,  when  from  Alp  to  Alp 
The  beacon  fires  throw  up  their  flaming  signs, 
And  the  proud  castles  of  the  tyrants  fall. 
Into  thy  cottage  shall  the  Switzer  burst, 
Bear  the  glad  tidings  to  thine  ear,  and  o'er 
Thy  darken'd  way  shall  Freedom's  radiance  pour. 


ACT   IL 

Scene  I. 

The  mansion  of  the  Baron  of  Attinghausen.  A  Gothic 
Hall  decorated  with  escutcheons  and  helmets.  Tlie 
Baron,  a  gray-headed  man,  eighty-five  years  old, 
tall  and  of  a  commanding  mien,  clad  in  a  furred 
pelisse,  and  leaning  on  a  staff  tipped  with  chamois 
horn.  KuoNi  and  six  hinds  standing  around  him 
vjith  rakes  and  scythes.  Ulrich  of  Kudenz  enters 
in  the  costume  vf  a  Knight. 

EuD.     Uncle,  I'm  here  !     Your  will  ? 

Atting.     First  let  me  share. 
After  the  ancient  custom  of  our  house, 
The  morning  cup  with  these  my  faithful  servants ! 

[He  drinks  from  a  cup,  which  is  then  passed  around. 
Time  was,  I  stood  mvself  in  field  and  wood, 


I 
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With  mine  own  eyes  directing  all  their  toil, 
Even  as  my  banner  led  them  in  the  fight. 
Now  I  am  only  fit  to  play  the  steward : 
And,  if  the  genial  sun  come  not  to  me, 
I  can  no  longer  seek  it  on  the  hills. 
Thus  slowly,  in  an  ever  narrowing  sphere, 
I  move  on  to  the  narrowest  and  the  last. 
Where  all  life's  pulses  cease.     I  now  am  but 
The  shadow  of  my  former  self,  and  that 
Is  fading  fast  —  'twill  soon  be  but  a  name. 

KuoNL     (offering  RuDENZ  the  cup)  A  pledge,  young 
master ! 

[EuDENZ  hesitates  to  take  the  cup. 
Nay,  sir,  drink  it  off  ! 
One  cup,  one  heart !     You  know  our  proverb,  sir  ? 

Atting.  Go,  children,  and  at  eve,  when  work  is  done. 
We'll  meet  and  talk  the  country's  business  over. 

[^Exeunt  Servants. 
Belted  and  plumed,  and  all  thy  bravery  on  1 
Tliou  art  for  Altdorf  —  for  the  castle,  boy  ? 

RuD.     Yes,  uncle.     Longer  may  I  not  delay  — 
Atting.     (sitting  down)  Why  in  such  haste  ?     Say, 
are  thy  youthful  hours 
Doled  in  such  niggard  measure,  that  thou  must 
Be  chary  of  them  to  thy  aged  uncle  ? 

RuD.     I  see  my  presence  is  not  needed  here, 
I  am  but  as  a  stranger  in  this  house. 

Atting.      (^gazes  fixedly  at   him  for  a  considerable 
time)  Ay,  pity  'tis  thou  art !     Alas,  that 
home 
To  thee  has  grown  so  strange  !     Oh,  Uly  1  Uly ! 
I  scarce  do  know  thee  now,  thus  deck'd  in  silks, 
The  peacock's  feather  ^  flaunting  in  thy  cap, 

^The  Austrian  knights  were  in  the  habit  of  wearing  a  plume  of 
peacock's  feathers  in  tlieir  hehnets.  After  the  overthrow  of  the 
Austrian  dominion  in  Switzerland,  it  was  made  highly  penal  to 
wear  the  peacock's  feather  at  any  public  assembly  there. 
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And  pur])l(!  mantle  round  tliy  .shoulders  flung: 

Thou  look'sl  upon  the  peasant  with  disdain  ; 

And  tak'st  Ins  honest  greeting  with  a  hlush.  ^ 

Rui).     All  honour  due  to  him  I  gladly  pay, 
But  must  deny  the  right  he  would  usurp. 

Atting.     The  sore  displeasure  of  its  monarch  rests 
Upon  our  land,  and  every  true  man's  heart 
Is  full  of  sadness  for  the  grievous  wrongs 
We  suffer  from  our  tyrants.     Thou  alone 
Art  all  unmoved  amid  the  general  gi'ief. 
Abandoning  thy  friends,  thou  tak'st  thy  stand 
Beside  thy  country's  foes,  and,  as  in  scorn 
Of  our  distress,  pursuest  giddy  joys. 
Courting  the  smiles  of  princes  all  the  while 
Thy  country  bleeds  beneath  their  cruel  scourge. 

RuD.     The  land  is  sore  oppress'd,  I  know  it,  uncle. 
But  why  ?     Who  plunged  it  into  this  distress  ? 
A  word,  one  little  easy  word,  might  buy 
Instant  deliverance  from  all  our  ills. 
And  win  the  good  will  of  the  emperor. 
Woe  unto  those  who  seal  the  people's  eyes. 
And  made  them  adverse  to  their  country's  good  — 
The  men,  who,  for  their  own  vile  selfish  ends, 
Are  seeking  to  prevent  the  Forest  States 
From  swearing  fealty  to  Austria's  house. 
As  all  the  countries  round  about  have  done. 
It  fits  their  humour  well,  to  take  their  seats 
Amid  the  nobles  on  the  Herrenbank ;  ^ 
They'll  have  the  Kaiser  for  their  lord,  forsooth,  — 
That  is  to  say,  they'll  have  no  lord  at  aD.. 

Atting.     Must  I  hear  this,  and  from  thy  lips,  rash 
boy! 

RuD.     You  urged  me  to  this  answer.     Hear  me  out. 
What,  uncle,  is  the  character  you've  stoop'd 
To  fill  contentedly  through  life  ?     Have  you 
No  higher  pride,  than  in  these  lonely  wilds 

iThe  bench  reserved  for  the  nobility. 
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To  be  the  Landamman  or  Banneret,^ 

The  petty  chieftain  of  a  shepherd  race  ? 

How !     Were  it  not  a  far  more  glorious  choice, 

To  bend  in  homage  to  our  royal  lord, 

And  swell  the  princely  splendours  of  his  court, 

Than  sit  at  home,  the  peer  of  .your  own  vassals, 

And  share  the  judgment-seat  with  vulgar  clowns  ? 

Atting.     Ah,  Uly,  Uly;  all  too  well  I  see 
The  tempter's  voice  has  caught  thy  wilhng  ear, 
And  pour'd  its  subtle  poison  in  thy  heart. 

RuD.     Yes,  I  conceal  it  not.     It  doth' offend 
My  inmost  soul,  to  hear  the  stranger's  gibes, 
That  taunt  us  with  the  name  of  "  Peasant  Nobles ! " 
Think  you  the  heart  that's  stirring  here  can  brook, 
While  all  the  young  nobility  around 
Are  reaping  honour  under  Habsburg's  banner, 
That  I  should  loiter,  in  inglorious  ease, 
Here  on  the  heritage  my  fathers  left. 
And,  in  the  dull  routine  of  vulgar  toil, 
Lose  all  life's  glorious  spring  ?     In  other  lands 
Great  deeds  are  done.     A  world  of  fair  renown 
Beyond  these  mountains  stirs  in  martial  pomp. 
My  helm  and  shield  are  rusting  in  the  hall ; 
The  martial  trumpet's  spirit-stirring  blast. 
The  herald's  call,  inviting  to  the  hsts, 
Rouse  not  the  echoes  of  these  vales,  where  nought 
Save  cowherd's  horn  and  cattle  bell  is  heard. 
In  one  unvarying  dull  monotony. 

Atting.     Deluded  boy,  seduced  by  empty  show ! 
Despise  the  land  that  gave  thee  birth  !     Ashamed 
Of  the  good  ancient  customs  of  thy  sires ! 
The  day  will  come,  when  thou,  with  burning  tears, 
AVilt  long  for  home,  and  for  thy  native  hills, 

1  The  Landamman  was  an  officer  chosen  by  the  Swiss  Gemeinde, 
or  Diet,  to  preside  over  them.  The  Banneret  was  an  officer  en- 
trusted with  the  keeping  of  the  State  Banner,  and  such  otliers  as 
were  taken  in  battle. 
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And  that  dear  melody  of  tuneful  herds, 

Which  now,  in  proud  disgust,  thou  dost  despise ! 

A  day  when  wistful  pan<^s  shall  shake  thy  heart. 

Hearing  their  inusie  in  a  foreign  laud. 

Oh  !  potent  is  the  spell  that  hinds  to  home ! 

No,  no,  the  cold,  false  w<ald  is  not  for  thee. 

At  the  proud  court,  with  thy  true  heart,  thou  wilt 

For  ever  feel  a  stranger  among  strangers. 

The  world  asks  virtues  of  far  other  stamp 

Than  thou  hast  learned  within  these  simple  vales. 

But  go  —  go  thither,  —  barter  thy  free  soul. 

Take  land  in  fief,  be  minion  to  a  prince. 

Where  thou  might'st  be  lord  paramount,  and  prince 

Of  all  thine  own  unburden'd  heritage ! 

O,  Uly,  Uly,  stay  among  thy  people ! 

Go  not  to  Altdorf.      Oh,  abandon  not 

The  sacred  cause  of  thy  wrong'd  native  land  ! 

I  am  the  last  of  all  my  race.     My  name 

Ends  with  me.     Yonder  hang  my  helm  and  shield ; 

They  will  be  buried  with  me  in  the  grave.^ 

And  must  I  think,  when  yielding  up  my  breath, 

That  thou  but  wait'st  the  closing  of  mine  eyes. 

To  stoop  thy  knee  to  this  new  feudal  court. 

And  take  in  vassalage  from  Austria's  hands 

The  noble  lands,  which  I  from  God  received, 

Free  and  unfetter'd  as  the  mountain  air ! 

EuD.     'Tis  vain  for  us  to  strive  against  the  king. 
The  world  pertains  to  him  :  —  shall  we  alone, 
In  mad  presumptuous  obstinacy,  strive 
To  break  that  mighty  chain  of  lands,  which  he 
Hath  drawn  around  us  with  his  giant  grasp. 
His  are  the  markets,  his  the  courts,  —  his,  too, 
The  highways ;  nay,  the  very  carrier's  horse, 
That  traffics  on  the  Gotthardt,  pays  him  toll. 

1  According  to  the  custom,  by  which,  when  the  last  male  de- 
scendant of  a  noble  family  died,  his  sword,  helmet,  and  shield, 
were  buried  with  him. 
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By  his  dominions,  as  within  a  net, 

We  are  enclosed,  and  girded  round  about. 

—  And  will  the  empire  shield  us  ?     Say,  can  it 

Protect  itself  'gainst  Austria's  growing  power  ? 

To  God,  and  not  to  emperors  must  we  look ! 

What  store  can  on  their  promises  be  placed, 

When  they,  to  meet  their  own  necessities, 

Can  pawn,  and  even  alienate  the  towns 

That  flee  for  shelter  'ueath  the  eagle's  wings  ?  ^ 

No,  uncle  !     It  is  wise  and  wholesome  prudence, 

In  times  Hke  these,  when  faction's  all  abroad. 

To  vow  attachment  to  some  mighty  chief. 

The  imperial  crown's  transferred  from  line  to  line.^ 

It  has  no  memory  for  faithful  service : 

But  to  secure  the  favour  of  these  great 

Hereditary  masters,  were  to  sow 

Seeds  for  a  future  harvest. 

Atting.  Art  so  wise  ? 

Wilt  thou  see  clearer  than  thy  noble  sires, 
Who  battled  for  fair  freedom's  priceless  gem. 
With  life,  and  fortune,  and  heroic  arm  ? 
Sail  down  the  lake  to  Lucern,  there  inquire. 
How  Austria's  thraldom  weighs  the  cantons  down. 
Soon  she  will  come  to  count  our  sheep,  our  cattle. 
To  portion  out  the  Alps,  e'en  to  their  peaks, 
And  in  our  own  free  woods  to  hinder  us 
From  striking  down  the  eagle  or  the  stag ; 
To  set  her  tolls  on  every  bridge  and  gate. 
Impoverish  us,  to  swell  her  lust  of  sway. 
And  drain  our  dearest  blood  to  feed  her  wars. 
No,  if  our  blood  must  flow,  let  it  be  shed 
In  our  own  cause !     We  purchase  liberty 

iThis  frequently  occurred.  But  in  the  event  of  an  imperial 
city  being  mortgaged  for  the  purpose  of  raising  money,  it  lost  its 
freedom,  and  was  considered  as  put  out  of  the  realm. 

2  An  allusion  to  the  circumstance  of  the  imperial  crown  not 
being  hereditary,  but  conferred  by  election  on  one  of  the  counts 
of  the  empire. 
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More  cheaply  far  than  hondage. 

Rod.  What  can  we, 

A  shepherd  race,  against  great  Albert's  hosts  ? 

Atting.     Learn,  foolish  boy,  to  know  this  shepherd 
race ! 
I  know  them,  I  have  led  them  on  in  fight, — 
I  saw  them  in  the  battle  at  Favenz. 
What !  Austria  try,  forsooth,  to  force  on  us 
A  yoke  we  are  determined  not  to  bear ! 
Oh,  learn  to  feel  from  what  a  stock  thou'rt  sprung ; 
Cast  not,  for  tinsel  trash  and  idle  show, 
The  precious  jewel  of  thy  worth  away. 
To  be  the  chieftain  of  a  free  born  race. 
Bound  to  thee  only  by  their  unbought  love, 
Ready  to  stand  —  to  fight  —  to  die  with  thee, 
Be  that  thy  pride,  be  that  thy  noblest  boast ! 
Knit  to  thy  heart  the  ties  of  kindred  —  home  — 
CHng  to  the  land,  the  dear  land  of  thy  sires. 
Grapple  to  that  with  thy  whole  heart  and  soul ! 
Thy  power  is  rooted  deep  and  strongly  here. 
But  in  yon  stranger  world  thou 'It  stand  alone, 
A  trembling  reed  beat  down  by  every  blast. 
Oh  come !  'tis  long  since  we  have  seen  thee,  Uly ! 
Tarry  but  this  one  day.     Only  to-day ! 
Go  not  to  Altdorf.     Wilt  thou  ?     Not  to-day  ! 
For  tliis  one  day,  bestow  thee  on  thy  friends. 

\_Takes  Ms  hand. 

RuD.     I  gave  my  word.     Unhand  me  !  I  am  bound. 

Atting.     (drops  his  hand  and  says  sternly')  Bound, 
didst  thou  say  ?     Oh,  yes,  unhappy  boy, 
Thou  art  indeed.     But  not  by  word  or  oath. 
'Tis  by  the  silken  mesh  of  love  thou'rt  bound. 

[RuDENZ  turns  away. 
Ay,  hide  thee,  as  thou  wilt.     'Tis  she,  I  know, 
Bertha  of  Bruneck,  draws  thee  to  the  court ; 
'Tis  she  that  chains  thee  to  the  emperor's  service. 
Thou  think'st  to  win  the  noble  knightly  maid 
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By  thy  apostasy.     Be  not  deceived. 
She  is  held  out  before  thee  as  a  hire  ; 
l^ut  never  meant  for  innocence  Hke  thine. 

RuD.     No  more,  I've  heard  enough.     So   fare  you 
well.  [Uxit 

Atting.     Stay,  Uly  !  Stay  !     Rash  boy,  he's  gone  ! 
I  can 
Nor  hold  him  back,  nor  save  him  from  destruction. 
And  so  the  Wolfshot  has  deserted  us ;  — 
Others  will  follow  his  example  soon. 
This  foreign  witchery,  sweeping  o'er  our  hills, 
Tears  v^th  its  potent  spell  our  youth  away. 
0  luckless  hour,  when  men  and  manners  strange 
Into  these  calm  and  happy  valleys  came, 
To  warp  our  primitive  and  guileless  ways. 
The  new  is  pressing  on  with  might.     The  old. 
The  good,  the  simple,  all  fleet  fast  away. 
New  times  come  on.     A  race  is  springing  up, 
That  think  not  as  their  fathers  thought  before ! 
What  do  I  hear  ?     All,  all  are  in  the  grave 
With  whom  erewhile  I  moved,  and  held  converse ; 
My  age  has  long  been  laid  beneath  the  sod : 
Happy  the  man,  who  may  not  live  to  see 
What  shall  be  done  by  those  that  follow  me ! 
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Scene   II. 

A  meadow  surrounded  hy  hir/h  rocks  and  wooded  ground. 
On  the  rocks  are  tracks,  with  rails  and  ladders,  hy 
which  the  peasants  are  afterward  seen  descending. 
In  the  background  the  lake  is  observed,  and  over  it 
a  moon  rainbow  in  the  early  part  of  the  scene. 
The  prospect  is  closed  by  lofty  mountains,  with 
glaxiers  rising  behind  them.  The  stage  is  dark,  hut 
the  lake  and  glaciers  glisten  in  the  moonlight. 

Melchthal,  Baumgakten,  Winkelried,  Meyer  von 
Sarnen,  Burkhart  am  Buhel,  Arnold  von 
Sewa,  Klaus  von  der  Flue,  and  foicr  other 
peasants,  all  armed. 

Melch.     (behind  the  scenes)  The  mountain  pass  is 
open.     Follow  me  ! 
I  see  the  rock,  and  little  cross  upon  it : 
This  is  the  spot ;  here  is  the  Rootli. 

\_They  enter  with  torches. 
Wink.  Hark ! 

Sewa.     The  coast  is  clear. 

Meyer.  None  of  our  comrades  come  ? 

We  are  the  first,  we  Unter waldeners. 
Melch.     How  far  is't  i'  the  night  ? 
Baum.  The  heacon  watch 

Upon  the  Selisberg  has  just  called  two. 

[A  bell  is  heard  at  a  distance. 
Meyer.     Hush !     Hark ! 

Buhel.  '  The  forest  chapel's  matin  bell 

Chimes  clearly  o'er  the  lake  from  Switzerland. 

Von  F.     The  air  is  clear,  and  bears  the  sound  so  far. 
Melch.     Go,  you  and  you,  and  light  some  broken 
boughs, 
Let's  bid  them  welcome  with  a  cheerful  blaze. 

[Two  peasants  exeunt. 
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Sewa.     The  moon  shiues  fair  to-night.     Beneath  its 
beams 
The  lake  reposes,  bright  as  burnish'd  steel. 
BuHEL.     They'll  have  an  easy  passage. 
Wink,     (pointing  to  the  lake)  Ha !  look  there  ! 

Do  you  see  nothing  ? 

Meyer.  Ay,  indeed,  I  do  ! 

A  rainbow  in  the  middle  of  the  night. 

Melch.     Formed   by   the   bright   reflection   of   the 

moon ! 
Von  F.    a  sign  most  strange  and  wonderful,  indeed  ! 
Many  there  be,  who  ne'er  have  seen  the  like. 
Sewa.     'Tis  doubled,  see,  a  paler  one  above ! 
Baum.     A  boat  is  gliding  yonder  right  beneath  it. 
Melch.     That  must  be  Werner  Stauff'acher  !    I  knew 
The  worthy  patriot  would  not  tarry  long. 

[Goes  with  Baumgarten  toward  the  shore. 
Meyer.     The  Uri  men  are  like  to  be  the  last. 
BuHEL.     They're  forced  to  take  a  winding  circuit 
through 
The  mountains ;  for  the  viceroy's  spies  are  out. 

[/y^  the  meaniühile  the  tivo  peasants  have  kindled  a 
fire  in  tJie  centre  of  the  stage. 
Melch.     {on  the  shore)     Who's  there  ?     The  word  ? 
Stauff.     (from  below)  Friends  of  the  country. 

[All  retire  up  the  stage,  toivard  the  party  landing 
from  the  boat.  Enter  Stauffacher,  Itel 
Beding,  Hans  auf  der  Mauer,  Jörg  im 
Hofe,  Conrad  Hunn,  Ulrich  der  Schmidt, 
JosT  von  Weiler,  and  three  other,  peasants, 
armed. 
All.  Welcome ! 

[While  the  rest  remain  behind  exchanging  greet- 
ings, Melchthal  comes  forward  with  Stauf- 
facher. 
Melch.     Oh,  worthy  Stauüacher,  I've  look'd  but  now 
On  him  who  could  not  look  on  me  again. 
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I've  laid  ray  Iiands  upon  liis  ray  less  eyes, 
And  on  their  vacant  oihits  sworn  a  vow 
Of  vengeance,  only  to  be  cool'd  in  blood. 

Stauff.     Speak  not  of  vengeance.     We  are  here  to 

meet 
The  threatened  evil,  not  to  avenge  the  past. 
Now  tell  nie  what  you've  done,  and  what  secured 
To  aid  the  common  cause  in  Unterwald. 
How  stand  the  peasantry  disposed,  and  how 
Yourself  escaped  the  wiles  of  treachery  ? 

Melch.     Through   the   Surenen's  fearful    mountain 

chain. 
Where  dreary  ice-fields  stretch  on  every  side, 
And  sound  is  none,  save  the  hoarse  vulture's  cry, 
I  reach'd  the  Alpine  pasture,  where  the  herds 
From  Uri  and  from  Engelberg  resort, 
And  turn  their  cattle  forth  to  graze  in  common. 
Still  as  I  went  along,  I  slaked  my  thirst 
With  the  coarse  oozings  of  the  glacier  heights 
That  thro'  the  crevices  come  foaming  down, 
And  turned  to  rest  me  in  the  herdsmen's  cots,  ^ 
Where  I  was  host  and  guest,  until  I  gain'd 
The  cheerful  homes  and  social  haunts  of  men. 
Already  through  these  distant  vales  had  spread 
The  rumour  of  this  last  atrocity ; 
And  wheresoe'er  I  went,  at  every  door. 
Kind  words  saluted  me  and  gentle  looks. 
I  found  these  simple  spirits  all  in  arms 
Against  our  rulers'  tyrannous  encroachments. 
For  as  their  Alps  through  each  succeeding  year 
Yield  the  same  roots,  —  their  streams  flow  ever  on 
In  the  same  channels,  —  nay,  the  clouds  and  winds 
The  selfsame  course  unalterably  pursue, 

1  These  are  the  cots,  or  shealings,  erected  by  the  herdsmen  for 
shelter,  while  pasturing:  their  herds  ou  the  mountains  during  the 
summer.  These  are  left  deserted  in  winter,  dm-ing  which  period 
MelchthaPs  journey  was  taken. 
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So  have  old  customs  there,  from  sire  to  son, 

Been  handed  down,  unchanging  and  unchanged; 

Nor  will  they  brook  to  swerve  or  turn  aside 

From  the  fixed  even  tenor  of  their  hfe. 

With  grasp  of  their  hard  hands  jthey  welcomed  me,  — 

Took  from  the  walls  their  rusty  falchions  down, — 

And  from  their  eyes  the  soul  of  valour  flash 'd 

With  joyful  lustre,  as  I  spoke  those  names 

Sacred  to  every  peasant  in  the  mountains. 

Your  own  and  Walter  Fiirst's.     Whate'er  your  voice 

Should  dictate  as  the  right,  they  swore  to  do ; 

And  you  they  swore  to  follow  e'en  to  death. 

—  So  sped  I  on  from  house  to  house,  secure 

In  the  guest's  sacred  privilege  ;  —  and  when 

I  reached  at  last  the  valley  of  my  home, 

Where  dwell  my  kinsmen,  scatter'd  far  and  near  — 

And  when  T  found  my  father,  stript  and  blind. 

Upon  the  stranger's  straw,  fed  by  the  alms 

Of  cliarity  — 

Stauff.      Great  Heaven  ! 

Melcil  Yet  wept  I  not ! 

No  —  not  in  weak  and  unavailing  tears 
Spent  I  the  force  of  my  fierce  burning  anguish ; 
Deep  in  my  bosom,  like  some  precious  treasure, 
I  lock'd  it  fast,  and  thouglit  on  deeds  alone. 
Through  every  winding  of  the  hills  I  crept, — 
No  valley  so  remote  but  I  explored  it ; 
Nay,  at  the  very  glacier's  ice-clad  base, 
I  sought  and  found  the  homes  of  living  men ; 
And  still,  where'er  my  wandering  footsteps  turn'd. 
The  selfsame  hatred  of  these  tyrants  met  me. 
For  even  there,  at  vegetation's  verge, 
AVhere  the  numb'd  earth  is  barren  of  all  fruits, 
Their  grasping  hands  had  been  for  plunder  thrust. 
Into  the  hearts  of  all  this  honest  race. 
The  story  of  my  wrongs  struck  deep,  and  now 
They,  to  a  man,  are  ours ;  both  heart  and  hand, 
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Stauff.     Great  tilings,   indeed,   you've   wrouglit   in 
little  time. 

Mklcil      I  (lid  still  more  than  this.     Tlie  fortresses, 
Rossberg  and  Sarueu,  are  the  country's  dread ; 
For  from  behind  their  adamantine  walls 
The  foe,  like  eagl^  from  his  eyrie,  swoops, 
And,  safe  himself,  spreads  havoe  o'er  the  land. 
With  my  own  eyes  I  wish'd  to  weigh  its  strength, 
So  went  to  Sarnen,  and  explored  the  castle. 

Stauff.     How  !     Venture  even  into  the  tiger's  den  ? 

Melch.     Disguished  in  pilgrim's  weeds  I  entered  it ; 
I  saw  the  viceroy  feasting  at  his  board  — 
Judge  if  I'm  master  of  myself  or  no ! 
I  saw  the  tyrant,  and  I  slew  him  not ! 

Stauff.    Fortune,  indeed,  upon  your  boldness  smiled. 
[Meamvhile    the    others    have    arrived    and  join 
Melchthal  and  Stauffacher. 
Yet  tell  me  now,  I  pray,  who  are  the  friends, 
The  worthy  men,  who  came  along  with  you  ? 
Make  me  acquainted  with  them,  that  we  may 
Speak  frankly,  man  to  man,  and  heart  to  heart. 

Meyeh.      In  the  three  cantons,  who,  sir,  knows  not 
you  ? 
Meyer  of  Sarnen  is  my  name ;  and  this 
Is  Struth.  of  Winkelried,  my  sister's  son. 

Stauff.     No    unknown    name.      A    AVinkelried    it 
was 
Who  slew  the  dragon  in  the  fen  at  Weiler, 
And  lost  his  life  in  the  encounter,  too. 

Wink.     That,  Master   Stauffacher,   was  my  grand- 
father. 

Melch.     (pointing  to  two  peasants)  These  two  are 
men  who  till  the  cloister  lands 
Of  Engelberg,  and  live  behind  the  forest. 
You'll  not  think  ill  of  them  because  they're  serfs, 
And  sit  not  free  upon  the  soil,  like  us. 
They  love  the  land,  and  bear  a  good  repute. 
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Stauff.   {to   them)  Give   mo  your  LaDcls.      He  has 
good  cause  for  thanks, 
That  to  no  man  his  body's  service  owes. 
But  worth  is  worth,  no  matter  where  'tis  found. 

HuNN.     That  is  Herr  Keding,  sir,  our  old  Landara- 

man. 
Meyer.     I  know  him  well.     I  am  at  law  with  him 
About  a  piece  of  ancient  heritage. 
Herr  Eeding,  we  are  enemies  in  court, 
Here  we  are  one.  [Shakes  his  hand. 

Stauff.  That's  well  and  bravely  said. 

Wink.      Listen  !      They  come.      The  horn  of  Uri ! 
Hark  ! 
[On  the  right  and  left  armed  men  are  seen  descend- 
ing the  rocks  ivitli  to  relics. 
Mauer.     Look,  is  not  that  the  holy  man  of  God  ? 
A  worthy  priest !     The  terrors  of  the  night, 
And  the  way's  pains  and  perils  scare  not  him. 
A  faithful  shepherd  caring  for  his  flock. 

Baum.     The  sacrist  follows  him,  and  Walter  Fürst. 
But  wliere  is  Tell  ?     I  do  not  see  him  there. 

[Walter  Fürst,  Rösselmaxn  the  Pastor,  Peter- 
MANN  the  Sacrist,  KuoNi  the  Shepherd,  Werni 
the  Huntsman,  RuoDi  the  Fisherman,  and  five 
other  countrymen,  thirty-three  in  all,  advance 
and  take  their  places  round  the  fire. 
FÜRST.     Thus  must  we,  on  the  soil  our  fathers  left  us, 
Creep  forth  by  stealth  to  meet  like  murderers. 
And  in  the  night,  that  should  her  mantle  lend 
Only  to  crime  and  black  conspiracy, 
Assert  our  own  good  rights,  which  yet  are  clear 
As  is  the  radiance  of  the  noonday  sun. 

Melch.     So  be  it.     What  is  hatch'd  in  gloom   of 
night 
Shall  free  and  boldly  meet  the  morning  light. 

RÖSSEL.     Confederates  !     Listen  to  the  words  which 
God 
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Inspires  my  heart  witlial.     Here  we  are  met 

To  rejjrcsent  the  general  weal.     In  us 

Are  all  the  people  of  the  land  conveued. 

Then  let  us  hold  the  Diet,  as  of  old, 

And  as  we're  wont  in  peaceful  times  to  do. 

The  time's  necessity  be  our  excuse, 

If  there  be  aught  informal  in  this  meeting. 

Still,  wheresoe'er  men  strike  for  justice,  there 

Is  God,  and  now  beneath  his  heav'n  we  stand. 

Stauff.     'Tis  well  advised.  —  Let  us,  then,  hold  the 
Diet  • 
According  to  our  ancient  usages.  — 
Though  it  be  night,  there's  sunshine  in  our  cause. 

Melch.     Few  though  our  numbers  be,  the  hearts 
are  here 
Of  the  whole  people ;   here  the  best  are  met. 

HuNN.  The  ancient  books  may  not  be  near  at  hand, 
Yet  are  they  graven  in  our  inmost  hearts. 

Rössel.     'Tis  well.     And  now,  then,  let  a  ring  be 
formed. 
And  plant  the  swords  of  power  within  the  ground.^ 

Mauer.     Let  the  Landamman  step  into  his  place. 
And  by  his  side  his  secretaries  stand. 

Sacrist.     There    are   three    cantons   here.     Which 
hath  the  right 
To  give  the  head  to  the  united  council  ? 

Melch.  Schwytz  may  contest  that  dignity  with  Uri. 
We  Unterwald'ners  enter  not  the  field, 
We  stand  aside.     We  are  but  suppliant«  here. 
Invoking  aid  from  our  more  potent  friends. 

Stauff.  Let  Uri  have  the  sword.  Her  banner  takes, 
In  battle,  the  precedence  of  our  own. 

FÜRST.     Schwytz,  then,  must  share  the  honour  of 
the  sword ; 

1  It  was  the  custom  at  the  meetings  of  the  Landes  Gemeinde, 
or  Diet,  to  set  swords  upright  in  the  ground  as  emblems  of 
authority. 
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For  she's  the  honoured  ancestor  of  all. 

RÖSSEL.     Let  me  arrange  this  generous  controversy. 
Uri  shall  lead  in  battle  —  Schwytz  in  council. 

Fürst    {gives    Stauffacher   his   hand)    Then  take 

your  place. 
Stauff.  Not  I.     Some  older  man. 

HoFE.     Ulrich,  the  smith,  is  the  most  aged  here. 
Mauer.     A  worthy  man,  but  not  a  freeman ;  no ! 
—  No  bondman  can  be  judge  in  Switzerland. 

Stauff.     Is  not  Herr  Reding  here,  our  old  Landam- 
man ? 
Where  can  we  find  a  worthier  man  than  he  ? 

Fürst.     Let  him  be  Amman  and  the  Diet's  chief  ! 
You  that  agree  with  me,  hold  up  your  hands ! 

\^All  hold  up  their  right  hands. 
Reding,  {stepping  into  the  centre)  I  cannot  lay  my 
hands  upon  the  books ; 
But  by  yon  everlasting  stars  I  swear 
Never  to  swerve  from  justice  and  the  right. 

[77te  two    swords   are  ptlaced  hefore  him,  and  a 
circle  formed  ;   Schwytz  in  the  ceiitre,  Uri  on 
his  right,  Unter wald  on  his  left. 
Reding,     {resting  on  his  battle  sword)  Why,  at  the 
hour  when  spirits  walk  the  earth, 
Meet  the  three  cantons  of  the  mountains  here, 
Upon  the  lake's  inhospitable  shore  ? 
What  may  the  purport  be  of  this  new  league 
We  here  contract  beneath  the  starry  heaven  ? 

Stauff.     {entering   the    circle)  'Tis   no  new    league 
that  here  we  now  contract, 
But  one  our  fathers  framed,  in  ancient  times. 
We  purpose  to  renew  !     For  know,  confederates. 
Though  mountain  ridge  and  lake  divide  our  bounds, 
And  each  canton  by  its  own  laws  is  ruled, 
Yet  are  we  but  one  race,  born  of  one  blood. 
And  all  are  children  of  one  common  home. 

Wink.     Is  then  the  burden  of  our  legends  true, 
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That  we  cairie  hither  from  a  distant  land  ? 

Oh,  tell  us  what  you  know,  that  our  new  league 

May  reap  fresh  vigour  from  the  leagues  of  old. 

Stauff.     Hear,    then,    what    aged     herdsmen     telL 
There  dwelt 
A  mighty  people  in  the  land  that  lies 
Back  to  the  north.      The  scourge  of  famine  came: 
And  in  this  strait  'twas  publicly  resolved 
That  each  tenth  man,  on  whom  the  lot  might  fall, 
Should  leave  the  country.      They  obey'd  —  and  forth, 
With  loud  lamentings,  men  and  women  went, 
A  mighty  host ;  and  to  the  south  moved  on. 
Cutting  their  way  through  Germany  by  the  sword. 
Until  they  gained  these  pine-clad  hills  of  ours ; 
Nor  stopp'd  they  ever  on  their  forward  course. 
Till  at  the  shaggy  dell  they  halted,  where 
The  Miita  flows  through  its  luxuriant  meads. 
No  trace  of  human  creature  met  their  eye. 
Save  one  poor  hut  upon  the  desert  shore. 
Where  dw^elt  a  lonely  man,  and  kept  the  ferry. 
A  tempest  raged  —  the  lake  rose  mountains  high 
And  barr'd  their  further  progress.     Thereupon 
They  view'd  the  country  —  found  it  rich  in  wood, 
Discover'd  goodly  springs,  and  felt  as  they 
Were  in  their  own  dear  native  land  once  more. 
Then  they  resolved  to  settle  on  the  spot ; 
Erected  there  the  ancient  town  of  Schwytz : 
And  many  a  day  of  toil  had  they  to  clear 
The  tangled  brake  and  forest's  spreading  roots. 
Meanwhile  their  numbers  grew,  the  soil  became 
Unequal  to  sustain  them,  and  they  cross'd 
To  the  black  mountain,  far  as  AYeissland,  where, 
Conceal'd  behind  eternal  walls  of  ice. 
Another  people  speak  another  tongue. 
They  built  the  village  Stanz,  beside  the  Kernwald ; 
The  village  Altdorf,  in  the  vale  of  Eeuss ; 
Yet,  ever  mindful  of  their  parent  stem, 
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The  men  of  Schwytz,  from  all  the  stranger  race, 
That  since  that  time  have  settled  in  the  land, 
Each  other  recognise.     Their  hearts  still  know. 
And  beat  fraternally  to  kindred  blood. 

[^Extends 'his  hand  right  and  left. 

Mauer.     Ay,  we  are  all  one  heart,  one  blood,  one 
race ! 

All.     {Joining  hands)  We  are  one  people,  and  will 
act  as  one. 

Stauff.     The  nations  round  us  bear  a  foreign  yoke ; 
For  they  have  to  the  conqueror  succumbed. 
Nay,  e'en  within  our  frontiers  may  be  found 
Some,  that  owe  villein  service  to  a  lord, 
A  race  of  bonded  serfs  from  sire  to  son. 
But  we,  the  genuine  race  of  ancient  Swiss, 
Have  kept  our  freedom  from  the  first  till  now. 
Never  to  princes  have  we  bow'd  tlie  knee ; 
Freely  we  sought  protection  of  the  empire. 

RÖSSEL.     Freely  we  sought  it  —  freely  it  was  given. 
'Tis  so  set  down  in  Emperor  Frederick's  charter. 

Stauff.    For  the  most  free  have  still  some  feudal  lord. 
There  must  be  still  a  chief,  a  judge  supreme, 
To  whom  appeal  may  lie,  in  case  of  strife. 
And  therefore  was  it,  that  our  sires  allow'd. 
For  what  they  had  recover'd  from  the  waste, 
This  honour  to  the  emperor,  the  lord 
Of  all  the  German  and  Italian  soil ; 
And,  hke  the  other  free  men  of  his  realm. 
Engaged  to  aid  him  wdth  their  swords  in  war ; 
The  free  man's  duty  this  alone  should  be. 
To  guard  the  empire  that  keeps  guard  for  him. 

Melch.     He's  but  a  slave  that  would  acknowledge 
more. 

Stauff.     They  followed,  when  the  Heribann  ^  went 
forth, 

^  The  Heribann  was  a  muster  of  warriors  similar  to  the  arri^re 
ban  of  France. 
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Th(i  imperial  standard,  and  they  fought  its  battles  ! 
To  Italy  they  niarch'd  in  arms,  to  place 
The  Ciesars'  crown  upon  the  emperor's  head. 
But  still  at  home  they  ruled  themselves  in  peace, 
By  their  own  laws  and  ancient  usages. 
The  emperor's  only  right  was  to  adjudge 
The  penalty  of  death  ;  he  therefore  named 
Some  mighty  noble  as  his  delegate, 
That  had  no  stake  or  interest  in  the  land, 
Who  was  call'd  in,  when  doom  was  to  be  passed, 
And,  in  the  face  of  day,  pronounced  decree, 
Clear  and  distinctly,  fearing  no  man's  hate. 
What  traces  here,  that  we  are  bondsmen  ?     Speak, 
If  there  be  any  can  gainsay  my  words ! 

HoFE.     No !      You    have   spoken    but    the    simple 
truth ; 
We  never  stoop'd  beneath  a  tyrant's  yoke. 

Stauff.     Even   to  the   emperor  we    did    not   sub- 
mit, 
Wlien  he  gave  judgment  'gainst  us  for  the  Church ; 
For  when  the  Abbey  of  Einsiedlen  claimed 
The  Alp  our  fathers  and  ourselves  had  grazed. 
And  showed  an  ancient  charter,  which  bestowed 
The  land  on  them  as  being  ownerless  — 
For  our  existence  there  had  been  concealed  — 
What  was  our  answer  ?     This.     "  The  grant  is  void. 
No  emperor  can  bestow  what  is  our  own : 
And  if  the  empire  shall  deny  our  rights, 
We  can,  within  our  mountains,  right  ourselves ! " 
Thus  spake  our  fathers !     And  shall  we  endure 
The  shame  and  infamy  of  this  new  yoke. 
And  from  the  vassal  brook  what  never  king 
Dared,  in  his  plenitude  of  power,  attempt  ? 
This  soil  we  have  created  for  ourselves 
By  the  hard  labour  of  our  hands ;  we've  changed 
The  giant  forest,  that  was  erst  the  haunt 
Of  savage  bears,  into  a  home  for  man ; 
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Extirpated  the  dragon's  brood,  that  wont 
To  rise,  distent  with  venom,  from  the  swamps ; 
Kent  the  thick  misty  canopy  that  hung 
Its  blighting  vapours  on  the  dj-eary  waste ; 
Blasted  the  solid  rock ;  across  the  chasm 
Thrown  the  firm  bridge  for  the  wayfaring  man. 
By  the  possession  of  a  thousand  years 
The  soil  is  ours.     And  shall  an  ahen  lord, 
Himself  a  vassal,  dare  to  venture  here, 
Insult  us  by  our  own  hearth  tires,  —  attempt 
To  forge  the  chains  of  bondage  for  our  hands, 
And  do  us  shame  on  our  own  proper  soil  ? 
Is  there  no  help  against  sucli  wrong  as  this  ? 

[Great  sensation  among  the  people 
Yes  !  there's  a  limit  to  the  despot's  power ! 
When  the  oppress'd  for  justice  looks  in  vain, 
When  his  sore  burden  may  no  more  be  borne, 
With  fearless  heart  he  makes  appeal  to  Heaven, 
And  thencje  brings  down  his  everlasting  rights, 
Which  there  abide,  inalienably  his. 
And  indestructible  as  are  the  stars. 
Nature's  primeval  state  returns  again, 
Where  man  stands  hostile  to  his  fellow  man ; 
And  if  all  other  means  shall  fail  his  need. 
One  last  resource  remains  —  his  own  good  sword. 
Our  dearest  treasures  call  to  us  for  aid. 
Against  the  oppressor's  violence ;  we  stand 
For  country,  home,  for  vdves,  for  children  here ! 

All.     {clasliiiKj  their  swords)  Here  stand  we  for  our 
homes,  our  wives,  and  children. 

KosSEL.     (stepping  into  the  circle)  Bethink  ye  well 
before  ye  draw  the  sword. 
Some  peaceful  compromise  may  yet  be  made ; 
Speak  but  one  word,  and  at  your  feet  you'll  see 
The  men  who  now  oppress  you.     Take  the  terms 
That  have  been  often  tendered  you ;  renounce 
The  empire,  and  to  Austria  swear  allegiance.' 
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Mauer.     What  says  the  priest  ?     To  Austria  alle- 
giance ? 

BuHEL.     Hearken  not  to  hiui ! 

Wink.  'Tis  a  traitor's  counsel, 

His  country's  foe ! 

Reding.  Peace,  peace,  confederates ! 

Sew  A.     Homage  to  Austria,  after  wrongs  hke  these  ! 

Flue.     Shall  Austria  extort  from  us  by  force 
What  we  denied  to  kindness  and  entreaty  ? 

Meyer.     Then  should  we  all  be  slaves,  deservedly. 

Mauer.     Yes  !     Let  him  forfeit  all  a  Switzer's  rights 
Who  talks  of  yielding  thus  to  Austria's  yoke  I 
I  stand  on  this,  Landamman.     Let  this  be 
The  foremost  of  our  laws  1 

Melch.  Even  so !     Whoe'er 

Shall  talk  of  bearing  Austria's  yoke,  let  him 
Of  all  his  rights  and  honours  be  despoiled, 
No  man  thenceforth  receive  him  at  his  hearth ! 

All.     (raising  their  right  hands)  Agreed!*   Be  this 
the  law^ ! 

Eeding.     {after  a  pause)  The  law  it  is. 

EÖSSEL.     Now  you  are  free  —  this  law  hath  made 
you  free. 
Never  shall  Austria  obtain  by  force 
What  she  has  fail'd  to  gain  by  friendly  suit. 

Weil.     On  with  the  order  of  the  day  !     Proceed  ! 

Eeding.     Confederates !     Have    all    gentler    means 
been  tried  ? 
Perchance  the  emp'ror  know^s  not  of  our  wrongs. 
It  may  not  be  his  will  we  suffer  thus : 
Were  it  not  well  to  make  one  last  attempt, 
And  lay  our  grievances  before  the  throne. 
Ere  we  unsheathe  the  sword  ?     Force  is  at  best 
A  fearful  thing  e'en  in  a  righteous  cause ; 
God  only  helps,  when  man  can  help  no  more. 

Stauff.     {to  KoNRAD  Huxn)  Here  you  can  give  us 
information.     S^eak ! 
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HuNN.     I  was  at  Rheinfeld,  at  the  emperor's  court, 
Deputed  by  the  cantons  to  complain 
Of  the  oppressions  of  these  governors, 
And  of  our  liberties  the  charter  claim. 
Which  each  new  king  till  now  has  ratified. 
I  found  the  envoys  there  of  many  a  town. 
From  Suabia  and  the  valley  of  the  Rhine, 
Who  all  received  their  parchments  as  they  wish'd, 
And  straight  went  home  again  with  merry  heart. 
But  me,  your  envoy,  they  to  the  council  sent, 
Where  I  with  empty  cheer  was  soon  dismiss'd. 
"  The  emperor  at  present  was  engaged  ; 
Some  other  time  he  would  attend  to  us  ! " 
I  turn'd  away,  and  passing  through  the  hall, 
With  heavy  lieart,  in  a  recess  I  saw 
The  Grand  Duke  John  ^  in  tears,  and  by  his  side 
The  noble  lords  of  Wart  and  Tegerfeld, 
Who  beckon'd  me,  and  said,  "  Redress  yourselves. 
Expect  not  justice  from  the  emperor. 
Does  he  not  plunder  his  own  brother's  child, 
And  keep  from  him  his  just  inheritance  ? " 
The  duke  claims  his  maternal  property, 
Urging  he's  now  of  age,  and  'tis  full  time. 
That  he  should  rule  his  people  and  estates ; 
What  is  the  answer  made  to  him  ?     The  king 
Places  a  chaplet  on  his  head  ;  *'  Behold 
The  fittiog  ornament,"  he  cries,  "  of  youth  ! " 

Mauer.     You  hear.     Expect  not  from  the  emperor 
Or  right  or  justice  !     Then  redress  yourselves  ! 

Reding.     No  other  course  is  left  us.     Now,  advise 
What  plan  most  likely  to  ensure  success. 

FÜRST.     To  shake  a  thraldom  off  that  we  abhor, 
To  keep  our  ancient  rights  inviolate, 
As  we  received  them  from  our  fathers,  -  -  this. 
Not  lawless  innovation,  is  our  aim. 

^The  Duke  of  Suabia,  who  soon  afterward   assassinated  his 
uncle,  for  withholding^  his  patrimony  from  him. 
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Let  Cißsar  still  retain  what  is  his  due : 
And  he  that  is  a  vassal,  let  him  pay 
The  service  he  is  sworn  to  faitli fully. 

Mkyp:r.     I  hold  niy  laud  of  Austria  in  fief. 

FÜRST.     Continue,  then,  to  pay  your  feudal  dues. 

Weil.     I'm  tenant  of  the  lords  of  KappersweiL 

FÜRST.     Continue,  then,  to  pay  them  rent  and  tithe. 

KÖSSEL.     Of  Zurich's  abbess  humble  vassal  I. 

FÜRST.     Give  to  the  cloister  what  the  cloister  claims. 

Stauff.     The  empire  only  is  my  feudal  lord. 

FÜRST.     What  needs  must  be,  we'll  do,  but  nothing 
more. 
We'll  drive  these  tyrants  and  their  minions  hence, 
And  raze  their  towering  strongholds  to  the  ground, 
Yet  shed,  if  possible,  no  drop  of  blood. 
Let  the  emperor  see  that  we  were  driven  to  cast 
The  sacred  duties  of  respect  away ; 
And  when  he  finds  we  keep  within  our  bounds. 
His  wrath,  beHke,  may  yield  to  policy ; 
For  truly  is  that  nation  to  be  fear'd. 
That,  arms  in  hand,  is  temperate  in  its  wrath. 

Reding.     But  prithee  tell  us  how  may  this  be  done  ? 
The  enemy  is  arm'd  as  well  as  we, 
And,  rest  assured,  he  will  not  yield  in  peace. 

Stauff.     He  will,  whene'er  he  sees  us  up  in  arms ; 
We  shall  surprise  him  ere  he  is  prepared. 

Meyer.     Easily  said,  but  not  so  easily  done. 
Two  strongholds  dominate  the  country  —  they 
Protect  the  foe,  and  should  the  king  invade  us, 
Our  task  would  then^  be  dangerous  indeed. 
Rossberg  and  Sarnen  both  must  be  secured. 
Before  a  sword  is  drawn  in  either  canton. 

Stauff.     Should  we  delay,  the  foe  would  soon  be 
warned  ; 
We  are  too  numerous  for  secrecy. 

Meyer.     There  is  no  traitor  in  the  Forest  States. 

RÖSSEL.     But  even  zeal  may  heedlessly  betray. 
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FÜRST.     Delay  it  longer,  and  the  keep  at  Altdorf 
Will  be  complete,  —  the  governor  secure. 

Meyer.     You  tliink  but  of  ourselves. 

Sacrist.  You  are  unjust ! 

Meyer.     Unjust !  said   you  ?     Dares  Uri  taunt  us 
so  ? 

Reding.     Peace,  on  your  oath  ! 

Sacrist.  If  Schwytz  be  leagued  with  Uri, 

Wliy,  then,  indeed,  we  must  perforce  be  dumb. 

Reding.     And  let  me  tell  you,  in  the.  Diet's  name. 
Your  hasty  spirit  much  disturbs  the  peace. 
Stand  we  not  all  for  the  same  common  cause  ? 

Wink.     What    if   till    Christmas    we    delay?     'Tis 
then 
The  custom  for  the  serfs  to  throng  the  castle, 
Bringing  the  governor  their  annual  gifts. 
Thus  may  some  ten  or  twelve  selected  men 
Assemble  unobserved,  within  its  walls. 
Bearing  about  their  persons  pikes  of  steel. 
Which  may  be  quickly  mounted  upon  staves. 
For  arms  are  not  admitted  to  the  fort. 
The  rest  can  fill  tlie  neighb'ring  wood,  prepared 
To  sally  forth  upon  a  trumpet's  blast, 
Soon  as  their  comrades  have  secured  the  gate ; 
And  thus  the  castle  will  with  ease  be  ours. 

Melch.     The  Rossberg  I  will  undertake  to  scale. 
T  have  a  sweetheart  in  the  garrison. 
Whom  with  some  tender  words  T  could  persuade 
To  lower  me  at  night  a  hempen  ladder. 
Once  up,  my  friends  will  not  be  long  behind. 

Reding.     Are  all  resolved  in  favour  of  delay  ? 

[Tlic  majority  raise  their  hands. 

Staupt.     (counting  them)  Twenty  to  twelve  is  the 
majority. 

FÜRST.     If  on  the  appointed  day  the  castles  fall, 
From  mountain  on  to  mountain  we  shall  speed 
The  fiery  signal :  in  the  capital 
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Of  every  canton  quickly  rouse  the  Landsturm.^ 
Then,  when  these  tyrants  see  our  martial  front, 
Believe  me,  they  will  never  make  so  bold 
As  risk  the  conÜict,  but  will  gladly  take 
Safe  conduct  forth  beyond  our  boundaries. 

Stauff.     Not  so  with   Gessler.      He  will  make  a 
stand. 
Surrounded  with  his  dread  array  of  horse, 
Blood  will  be  shed  before  he  quits  the  field. 
And  even  expell'd  he'd  still  be  terrible. 
Tis  hard,  nay,  dangerous,  to  spare  his  life. 

Baum.     Place  me  where'er  a  life  is  to  be  lost ; 
I  owe  my  life  to  Tell,  and  cheerfully 
Will  pledge  it  for  my  country.     I  have  clear'd 
My  honour,  and  my  heart  is  now  at  rest. 

Keding.     Counsel  will  come  with  circumstance.    Be 
patient ! 
Something  must  still  be  to  the  moment  left. 
Yet,  wliile  by  night  we  hold  our  Diet  here, 
The  morning,  see,  has  on  the  mountain  tops 
Kindled  her  glowing  beacon.     Let  us  part. 
Ere  the  broad  sun  surprise  us. 

FÜRST.  Do  not  fear. 

The  night  wanes  slowly  from  these  vales  of  ours. 

[All  have  involuntarily  taken  off  their  caps,  and 
contemplate  the  breaking  of  day,  absorbed  in 
silence. 
E'ossEL.     By  this  fair  light  which  greeteth  us  be- 
fore 
Those  other  nations,  that,  beneath  us  far, 
In  noisome  cities  pent,  draw  painful  breath, 
Swear  we  the  oath  of  our  confederacy ! 
A  band  of  brothers  true  we  sw^ear  to  be,        ^ 
Never  to  part  in  danger  or  in  death  ! 

[They  repeat  his  words  with  three  fingers  raised. 
■  We  swear  w^e  will  be  free,  as  were  our  sires, 

1 A  sort  of  national  militia. 
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And  sooner  die  than  live  in  slavery  ! 

\_All  repeat  as  before. 
We  swear  to  put  our  trust  in  God  Most  High, 
And  not  to  quail  before  the  might  of  man ! 

\_All  repeat  as  before.,  and  embrace  each  other. 
Stauff.     Now  every  man  pursue  his  several  way 
Back  to  his  friends,  his  kindred,  and  his  home. 
Let  the  herd  winter  up  his  flock,  and  gain 
In  secret  friends  for  this  great  league  of  ours ! 
What  for  a  time  must  be  endured,  endure, 
And  let  the  reckoning  of  the  tyrants  grow, 
Till  the  great  day  arrive,  when  they  shall  pay 
The  general  and  particular  debt  at  once. 
Let  every  man  control  his  own  just  rage. 
And  nurse  his  vengeance  for  the  public  wrongs : 
For  he  whom  selfish  interests  now  engage. 
Defrauds  the  general  weal  of  what  to  it  belongs. 

[As  they  are  going  off  in  profound  silence,  in 
three  different  directions,  the  orchestra  plays 
a  solemn  air.  The  empty  scene  remains  open 
for  some  time,  showing  the  rays  of  the  sun 
rising  over  the  glaciers. 


ACT    III. 

Scene  I. 

Court  before  Tell's  house.  Tell  with  an  axe.  Hedwig 
engaged  in  her  domestic  duties.  Walter  and  Wil- 
helm in  the  background,  playing  with  a  little  cross- 
bow. 

(Walter  sings). 

With  his  cross-bow,  and  his  quiver, 

The  huntsman  speeds  his  way, 
Over  mountain,  dale,  and  river, 
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At  the  dawiÜDg  of  the  day. 
As  the  eagle,  on  wild  pinion, 

Is  the  king  in  reahns  of  air. 
So  the  hunter  claims  dominion 

Over  crag  and  forest  lair. 
Far  as  ever  bow  can  carry, 

Thro'  the  trackless  airy  space. 
All  he  sees  he  makes  his  quarry, 
Soaring  bird  and  beast  of  chase. 
WiLH.     (rions  forward)  My  string  has  snapt !     Oh, 

father,  mend  it,  do  ! 
Tell.     Not  I ;  a  true-born  archer  helps  himself. 

[Bo7/s  retire. 
Hedw.     The  boys  begin  to  use  the  bow  betimes. 
Tell.     'Tis  early  practice  only  makes  the  master. 
Hedw.     Ah !     Would  to  heaven  they  never  learnt 

the  art ! 
Tell.     But  they  shall  learn  it,  wife,  in  all  its  points. 
Whoe'er  would  carve  an  independent  w^ay 
Through  life,  must  learn  to  ward  or  plant  a  blow. 

Hedw.     Alas,  alas  !  and  they  will  never  rest 
Contentedly  at  home. 

Tell.  No  more  can  I ! 

I  was  not  framed  by  nature  for  a  shepherd. 
My  restless  spirit  ever  yearns  for  change ; 
I  only  feel  the  flush  and  joy  of  life. 
If  I  can  start  fresh  quarry  every  day. 

Hedw.     Heedless    the    while    of    all    your    wife's 
alarms, 
As  she  sits  watching  through  long  hours  at  home. 
For  my  soul  sinks -with  terror  at  the  tales 
The  servants  tell  about  the  risks  you  run. 
Whene'er  we  part,  my  trembling  heart  forbodes 
That  you  will  ne'er  come  back  to  me  again. 
I  see  you  on  the  frozen  mountain  steeps. 
Missing,  perchance,  your  leap  from  crag  to  crag. 
I  see  the  chamois,  with  a  wild  rebound. 
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Drag  you  down  with  him  o'er  the  precipice. 
I  see  the  avalanche  close  o'er  your  head,  — 
The  treacherous  ice  give  way,  and  you  sink  down 
Intonibed  alive  within  its  hideous  gulf. 
Ah  !  in  a  hundred  varying  forms  does  death 
Pursue  the  Alpine  huntsman  on  his  course. 
That  way  of  life  can  surely  ne'er  be  blessed, 
Where  life  and  limb  are  perill'd  every  hour. 

Tell.     The  man  that  bears  a  quick  and  steady  eye, 
And  trusts  in  God,  and  his  own  lusty  thews, 
Passes,  with  scarce  a  scar,  through  every  danger. 
The  mountain  cannot  awe  .the  mountain  child. 

[Having  finished  his  work  he  lays  aside  his  tools. 
And  now,  methinks,  the  door  will  hold  awhile,  — 
Axe  in  the  house  oft  saves  the  carpenter. 

[^Takes  his  cay. 

Hedw.     Whither  away  ? 

Tell.  To  Altdorf,  to  your  father. 

Hedw.     You    have    some    dangerous   enterprise    in 
view  ? 
Confess ! 

Tell.     Why  think  you  so  ? 

Hedw.  Some  scheme's  on  foot 

Against  the  governors.     There  was  a  Diet' 
Held  on  the  Rootli  —  that  I  know  —  and  you 
Are  one  of  the  confederacy,  I'm  sure. 

Tell.     I  was  not  there.     Yet  will  I  not  hold  back, 
Whene'er  my  country  calls  me  to  her  aid. 

Hedw.     Wherever  danger  is,  will  you  be  placed. 
On  you,  as  ever,  will  the  burden  fall. 

Tell,     Each  man  shall  have  the  post  that  fits  his 
powers. 

Hedw.     You    took  —  ay,  'mid   the  thickest   of  the 
storm  — 
The  man  of  Unterwald  across  the  lake. 
'Tis  marvel  you  escaped.     Had  you  no  thought 
Of  wife  and  children,  then  ? 
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Tell.  Dear  wife,  I  had ; 

And  therefore  saved  tlie  father  for  his  cliildren. 

Hedw.     To  brave  the  lake  in  all  its  wrath  !    'Twas  not 
To  put  your  trust  in  God !     'Twas  tempting  him. 

Tell.     Little  will  he  that's  over  cautious  do. 

Hedw.     Yes,  you've  a  kind  and  helping  hand  for  all ; 
But  be  in  straits,  and  who  will  lend  you  aid  ? 

Tell.     God  grant  I  ne'er  may  stand  in  need  of  it ! 
\_Takcs  wp  his  crossbow  and  arrows. 

Hedw.     Why  take  your  crossbow  with  you  ?  leave 
it  here. 

Tell.     I  want  my  right  hand,  when  I  want  my  bow. 

[77te  hoys  return. 

Walt.     Where,  father,  are  you  going  ? 

Tell.  To  grand-dad,  boy  — 

To  Altdorf.     Will  you  go  ? 

Walt.  Ay,  that  I  will ! 

Hedw.     The  viceroy's  there  just   now.     Go  not  tq 
Altdorf ! 

Tell.     He  leaves  to-day. 

Hedw.  Then  let  him  first  begone. 

Cross  not  his  path.  —  You  know  he  bears  us  grudge. 

Tell.     His  ill-will  cannot  greatly  injure  me. 
I  do  what's  right,  and  care  for  no  man's  hate. 

Hedw.     'Tis  those  who  do  what's  right,  whom  most 
he  hates. 

Tell.     Because  he  cannot  reach  them.    Me,  I  ween. 
His  knightship  will  be  glad  to  leave  in  peace. 

Hedw.     Ay  !  —  Are  you  sure  of  that  ? 

Tell.  -  Not  long  ago, 

As  I  was  hunting  through  the  wild  ravines 
Of  Shechenthal,  untrod  by  mortal  foot,  — 
There,  as  I  took  my  solitary  way 
Along  a  shelving  ledge  of  rocks,  where  'twas 
Impossible  to  step  on  either  side ; 
For  high  above  rose,  hke  a  giant  wall, 
The  precipice's  side,  and  far  below 
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The  Shechen  thunder'd  o'er  its  rifted  bed ;  — 

[TJie  boys  press  toward  him,  looking  upon  him  with 
excited  curiosity. 
There,  face  to  face,  I  met  the  viceroy.     He 
Alone  with  me  —  and  I  myself  alone  — 
Mere  man  to  man,  and  near  us  the  abyss, 
And  when  his  lordship  had  perused  my  face. 
And  knew  the  man  he  had  severely  fined 
On  some  most  trivial  ground,  not  long  before. 
And  saw  me,  with  my  sturdy  bow  in  hand. 
Come  striding  toward  liim,  his  cheek  grew  pale, 
His  knees  refused  their  office,  and  I  thought 
He  would  have  sunk  against  the  mountainside. 
Then,  touch'd  with  pity  for  him,  I  advanced, 
Respectfully,  and  said,  "  'Tis  I,  my  lord." 
But  ne'er  a  sound  could  he  compel  his  hps 
To  frame  in  answer.     Only  with  his  hand 
He  beckoned  me  in  silence  to  proceed. 
So  I  pass'd  on,  and  sent  his  train  to  seek  him. 

Hedw.     He  trembl'd,  then,  before  you  ?     Woe  the 
while 
You  saw  his  weakness ;  that  he'll  ne'er  forgive. 

Tell.     I  shun  him,  therefore,  and  he'll  not  seek  me. 

Hedw.     But  stay  away  to-day.     Go  hunt  instead  ! 

Tell.     What  do  you  fear  ? 

Hedw.  I  am  uneasy.     Stay  ! 

Tell.     Why  thus  distress  yourself  without  a  cause  ? 

Hedw.     Because  there  is  no  cause.   Tell,  Tell !    Stay 
here ! 

Tell.     Dear  wife,  I  gave  my  promise  I  would  go. 

Hedw.     Must  you,  —  then  go.     But  leave  the  boys 
with  me. 

Walt.     No,  mother  dear,  I  go  with  father,  I. 

Hedw,     How,  Walter !  will  you  leave  your  mother 
then  ? 

Walt.     I'll  bring  you  pretty  things  from  grandpapa. 

[Exit  with  his  father. 
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WiLH.     MoUier,  I'll  stay  with  you ! 
Hedw.     {emhraciny  him)  Yes,  yes  !  thou  art 

My  (jwii  dear  child.     Thou'rt  all  that's  left  to  me. 

[Site  goes  to  the  fjate  of  the  court  and  looks  anxy 
iously  after  Tell  arid  her  son  for  a  consider- 
able time. 


Scene  IL 

Ä    retired  part   of   the    Forest.  —  Brooks  dashing  in 
spray  over  the  rocks. 

Enter  Bertha  in  a  hunting  dress.     Immediately  after- 
ward RUDENZ. 

Berth.     He  follows   me.     Now,  then,  to  speak  my 
mind ! 

RuD.     {entering  hastily)    At  length,  dear  lady,  we 
have  met  alone. 
In  this  wild  dell,  with  rocks  on  every  side, 
No  jealous  eye  can  watch  our  interview. 
Now  let  my  heart  throw  off  this  weary  silence. 

Berth.     But  are  you  sure  they  \vill  not  follow  us  ? 

RuD.     See,  yonder  goes  the  chase !     Now,  then,  or 
never ! 
I  must  avail  me  of  this  precious  chance !  — 
Must  hear  my  doom  decided  by  thy  lips, 
Though  it  should  part  me  from  thy  side  for  ever. 
Oh,  do  not  arm  that  gentle  face  of  thine 
With  looks  so  stern  and  harsh  !     Who  —  who  am  I, 
That  dare  aspire  so  high  as  unto  thee  ? 
Fame  hath  not  stamp'd  me  yet ;  nor  may  I  take 
My  place  amid  the  courtly  throng  of  knights, 
That,  crown'd  with  glory's  lustre,  woo  thy  smiles. 
Nothing  have  I  to  offer,  but  a  heart 
That  overflows  with  truth  and  love  for  thee. 
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Berth,     {sternly  and  with  severity)  And  dare  you 
speak  to  me  of  love  —  of  truth  ? 
You,  that  are  faithless  to  your  nearest  ties ! 
You,  that  are  Austria's  slave  —  bartered  and  sold 
To  her  —  an  alien,  and  your  country's  tyrant ! 

KuD.     How  !     This  reproach  from  thee  !    Whom  do 
I  seek, 
On  Austria's  side,  my  own  beloved,  but  thee  ? 

Bertil     Think  you  to  find  me  in  the  traitor's  ranks  ? 
Now,  as  I  live,  I'd  rather  give  my  hand 
To  Gessler's  self,  all  despot  though  he  be. 
Than  to  the  Switzer  who  forgets  his  birth, 
And  stoops  to  be  a  tyrant's  servile  tool. 

RuD.     Oh,  heaven,  what  words  are  these? 

Berth.  Say  !  what  can  he 

Nearer  the  good  man's  heart  than  friends  and  kindred  ? 
What  dearer  duty  to  a  noble  soul. 
Than  to  protect  weak  suffering  innocence, 
And  vindicate  the  rights  of  the  oppress'd  ? 
My  very  soul  l)leeds  for  your  countrymen. 
I  suffer  with  them,  for  I  needs  must  love  them ; 
They  are  so  gentle,  yet  so  full  of  power ; 
They  draw  my  whole  heart  to  them.     Every  day 
I  look  upon  the  in  with  increased  esteem. 
But  you,  whom  nature  and  your  knightly  vow 
Have  given  them  as  their  natural  protector. 
Yet  who  desert  them  and  abet  their  foes 
In  forging  shackles  for  your  native  land, 
You  —  you  incense  and  wound  me  to  the  core. 
It  tries  me  to  the  utmost  not  to  hate  you. 

Bud.     Is  not  my  country's  welfare  all  my  wish  ? 
Wliat  seek  I  for  her  but  to  purchase  peace 
'Neath  Austria's  potent  sceptre  ? 

Berth.  Bondage,  rather ! 

You  would  drive  freedom  from  the  last  stronghold 
That  yet  remains  for  her  upon  the  earth. 
The  people  know  their  own  true  int'rests  better : 
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Their  simple  natures  are  not  warp'd  by  show. 
But  round  your  head  a  tangling  net  is  wound. 

Kui).     Bertha,  you  hate  me  —  you  despise  me! 

Berth.  Nay  I 

And  if  I  did,  'twere  better  for  my  peace. 
But  to  see  him  despised  and  despicable,  — 
The  man  whom  one  might  love  — 

KuD.  Oh,  Bertha !     You 

Show  me  the  pinnacle  of  heavenly  bliss. 
Then,  in  a  moment,  hurl  me  to  despair  ! 

Berth.     No,  no !  the  noble  is  not  all  extinct 
Within  you.     It  but  slumbers,  —  I  will  rouse  it. 
It  must  have  cost  you  many  a  fiery  struggle 
To  crush  the  virtues  of  your  race  within  you. 
But,  Heaven  be  praised,  'tis  mightier  than  yourself. 
And  you  are  noble  in  your  own  despite  ! 

RuD.     You  trust  me,  then  ?     Oh,  Bertha,  with  thy 
love 
What  might  I  not  become  ! 

Berth.  Be  only  that 

For  which  your  own  high  nature  destin'd  you. 
Fill  the  position  you  were  born  to  fill ;  — 
Stand  by  your  people  and  your  native  land  — 
And  battle  for  your  sacred  rights ! 

RuD.  Alas ! 

How  can  I  win  you  —  how  can  you  be  mine. 
If  I  take  arms  against  the  emperor  ? 
Will  not  your  potent  kinsmen  interpose. 
To  dictate  the  disposal  of  your  hand  ? 

Berth.     All  my  estates  lie  in  the  forest  cantons ; 
And  I  am  free,  when  Switzerland  is  free. 

RuD.     Oh  !  what  a  prospect.  Bertha,  hast  thou  shown 
me  ! 

Berth.     Hope  not   to  win  my  hand   by  Austria's 
grace ; 
Fain  would  they  lay  their  grasp  on  my  estates. 
To  swell  the  vast  domains  which  now  they  hold. 
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The  selfsame  lust  of  conquest,  that  would  rob 
You  of  your  liberty,  endangers  mine. 
Oh,  friend,  I'm  mark'd  for  sacrifice  ;  —  to  be 
The  guerdon  of  some  parasite,  jjerchance ! 
They'll  drag  me  hence  to  the  hnperial  court, 
That  hateful  haunt  of  falsehood  and  intrigue. 
And  marriage  bonds  I  loathe  await  me  there. 
Love,  love  alone,  —  your  love  can  rescue  me. 

KuD.     And  thou  couldst  be  content,  love,  to   live 
here ; 
In  my  own  native  land  to  be  my  own  ? 
Oh,  Bertha,  all  the  yearnings  of  my  soul 
For  this  great  world  and  its  tumultuous  strife, 
What  were  they,  but  a  yearning  after  thee  ? 
In  glory's  path  I  sought  for  tliee  alone. 
And  all  my  thirst  of  fame  was  only  love. 
But  if  in  tins  calm  vale  thou  canst  abide 
With  me,  and  bid  earth's  pomps  and  pride  adieu. 
Then  is  the  goal  of  my  ambition  won ; 
And  the  rough  tide  of  the  tempestuous  world 
May  dash  and  rave  around  these  firm-set  hills  I 
No  wandering  wishes  more  have  I  to  send 
Forth  to  the  busy  scene  that  stirs  beyond. 
Then  may  these  rocks,  that  girdle  us,  extend 
Their  giant  walls  impenetrably  round. 
And  this  sequestered  happy  vale  alone 
Look  up  to  heaven,  and  be  my  paradise  ! 

Berth.      Now  art  thou  all  my  fancy  dream'd  of  thee. 
My  trust  has  not  been  given  to  thee  in  vain. 

Kui).     Away,  ye  idle  phantoms  of  my  folly ; 
In  mine  own  home  I'll  find  my  happiness. 
Here,  where  the  gladsome  boy  to  manhood  grew, 
Where  ev'ry  brook,  and  tree,  and  mountain  peak, 
Teems  with  remembrances  of  happy  liours, 
In  mine  own  native  land  thou  wilt  be  mine. 
Ah,  I  have  ever  loved  it  well,  I  feel 
How  poor  without  it  were  all  earthly  joys. 
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Berth.     Where  should  wo  look  for  happiness   on 
earth, 
If  TK)t  in  this  dear  laud  of  innocence  ? 
Here,  where  old  trutli  hath  its  familiar  home, 
Where  fraud  and  guile  are  strangers,  envy  ne'er 
Shall  dim  the  sparkling  fountain  of  our  bliss, 
And  ever  bright  the  hours  shall  o'er  us  glide. 
There  do  I  see  thee,  in  true  manly  woith. 
The  foremost  of  the  free  and  of  thy  peers. 
Revered  with  homage  pure  and  uuconstrain'd, 
Wielding  a  pov/er  that  kings  might  envy  thee. 

RuD.     And  thee  I  see,  thy  sex's  crowning  gem, 
With  thy  sweet  woman's  grace  and  wakeful  love. 
Building  a  heaven  for  me  within  my  home, 
And,  as  the  springtime  scatters  forth  her  flowers, 
Adorning  with  thy  charms  my  path  of  life, 
And  spreading  joy  and  sunshine  all  around. 

Berth.     And  this  it  was,  dear  friend,  that  caused 
my  grief, 
To  see  thee  blast  this  life's  supremest  bliss 
With  thine  own  hand.     Ah  !  what  had  been  my  fate, 
Had  I  been  forced  to  follow  some  proud  lord, 
Some  ruthless  despot,  to  his  gloomy  keep ! 
Here  are  no  keeps,  here  are  no  bastion'd  walls 
To  part  me  from  a  people  I  can  bless. 

RuD.     Yet  how  to  free  myself ;  to  loose  the  coils 
Which  I  have  madly  twined  around  my  head  ? 

Berth.     Tear  them  asunder  with  a  man's  resolve. 
Whate'er  ensue,  firm  by  thy  people  stand ! 
It  is  thy  post  by  birth. 

[Hunting-horns  are  heard  in  the  distance. 
But  hark  !     The  chase  ! 
Farewell,  —  'tis  needful  we  should  part  —  away  ! 
Fight  for  thy  land  ;  thou  fightest  for  thy  love. 
One  foe  fills  all  our  souls  with  dread ;  the  blow 
That  makes  one  free,  emancipates  us  all. 

\_Exeunt  severally. 
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Scene   III. 

A  meadow  near  Altdorf.  Trees. in  the  foreground.  At 
the  back  of  the  stage  a  caj)  icjyon  a  jwle.  The  pros- 
pect is  hounded  hy  the  Bannhery,  which  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  snow-capped  mountain. 

Friesshardt  and  Leuthold  on  guard. 

Friess.     We  keep  our  watch  in  vain.  -   Zounds  !  not 
a  soul 
Will  pass,  and  do  obeisance  to  the  cap. 
But  yesterday  the  place  swarni'd  like  a  fair ; 
Now  the  old  green  looks  like  a  desert,  quite. 
Since  yonder  scarecrow  hung  upon  the  pole, 

Leuth.     Only  the  vilest  rabble  show  themselves, 
And  wave  their  tattered  caps  in  mockery  at  us. 
All  honest  citizens  would  sooner  make 
A  weary  circuit  over  half  the  town. 
Then  bend  their  backs  before  our  master's  cap. 

Friess.     They   were   obliged  to  pass   this   way  at 
noon. 
As  they  were  coming  from  the  Council  House. 
I  counted  then  upon  a  famous  catch. 
For  no  one  thought  of  bowing  to  the  cap, 
But  Eosselmann,  the  priest,  was  even  with  me : 
Coming  just  then  from  some  sick  man,  he  takes 
His  stand  before  the  pole,  —  lifts  up  the  Host  — 
The  sacrist,  too,  must  tinkle  with  his  bell,  — 
When  down  they  dropp'd  on  knee  —  myself  and  all  — 
In  reverence  to  the  Host,  but  not  the  cap. 

Leuth.     Hark    ye,  companion,  I've  a  shrewd    sus- 
picion. 
Our  post's  no  better  than  the  pillory. 
It  is  a-  burning  shame  a  trooper  sliould 
Stand  sentinel  before  an  empty  cap, 
And  every  honest  fellow  must  despise  us. 
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To  do  obeisance  to  a  cap,  too !     Faith, 
I  never  heard  an  order  so  absurd  ! 

Fhiess.     Why  not,  an't  please  you,  to  an  empty  cap  ? 
You've  duck'd,  I'm  sure,  to  many  an  empty  sconce. 
[Hildegard,  Mechthild,  and  Elsbeth  enter  vnth 
their  children,  and  station  themselves  around 
the  pole. 
Leuth.     And   you   are   a  time-serving  sneak,  that 
takes 
Delight  in  bringing  honest  folks  to  harm. 
For  my  part,  he  that  likes  may  pass  the  cap :  — 
I'll  shut  my  eyes  and  take  no  note  of  him. 

Mech.     There  hangs  the  viceroy  !     Your  obeisance, 

children ! 
Els.     I  would  to  God  he'd  go,  and  leave  his  cap ! 
The  country  would  be  none  the  worse  for  it. 

Friess.     (driving  them  away)  Out  of  the  way  !    Con- 
founded  pack  of  gossips  I 
Who  sent  for  you  ?     Go,  send  your  husbands  here. 
If  they  have  courage  to  defy  the  order. 

[Tell  enters  with   his  crossbow,  leading  his  son 
Walter  by  the  hand.      They  pass  the   hat 
without  noticing  it,  and  advance  to  the  frorü 
of  the  stage. 
Walt.     Qjointing  to  the  Bannberg^  Father,  is't  true, 
that  on  the  mountain  there 
The  trees,  if  wounded  with  a  hatchet,  bleed  ? 
Tell.     Who  says  so,  boy  ? 
Walt.     The  mavSter  herdsman,  father  ! 
He  tells  us  there's  a  charm  upon  the  trees, 
And  if  a  man  shall  injure  them,  the  hand 
That  struck  the  blow  will  grow  from  out  the  grave. 
Tell.      There  is  a  charm  about  them  —  that's  the 
truth. 
Dost  see  those  glaciers  yonder  —  those  white  horns  — 
That  seem  to  melt  away  into  the  sky  ? 

Walt.     They  are  the  peaks  that  thunder  so  at  night. 
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And  send  the  avalanches  down  upon  us. 

Tell.     They  are ;  and  Altdorf  long  ago  had  been 
Submerged  beneath  these  avalanches'  weight, 
Did  not  the  forest  there  above  the  town 
Stand  like  a  bulwark  to  arrest  their  fall. 

Walt,     (after  musing  a  little)  And  are  there  coun- 
tries with  no  mountains,  father  ? 

Tell.     Yes,  if  we  travel  downward  from  our  heights, 
And  keep  descending  where  the  rivers  go, 
We  reach  a  wide  and  level  country,  where 
Our  mountain  torrents  brawl  and  foam  no  more, 
And  fair  large  rivers  glide  serenely  on. 
All  quarters  of  the  heaven  may  there  be  scann'd 
Without  impediment.     The  corn  grows  there 
In  broad  and  lovely  fields,  and  all  the  land 
Is  like  a  garden  fair  to  look  upon. 

Walt.     But,  father,  tell  me,  wherefore  haste  we  not 
Away  to  this  deliglitful  land,  instead 
Of  toiling  here,  and  struggling  as  we  do  ? 

Tell.     The  land  is  fair  and  bountiful  as  Heaven ; 
But  they  who  till  it  never  may  enjoy 
The  fruits  of  what  they  sow. 

Walt.  Live  they  not  free, 

As  you  do,  on  the  land  their  fathers  left  them  ? 

Tell.     The  fields  are  all  the  bishop's  or  the  king's. 

Walt.     But  they  may  freely  hunt  among  the  woods  ? 

Tell.     The  game  is  all  the  monarch's  —  bird  and 
beast. 

Walt.     But    they,  at    least,    may   surely  fish    the 
streams  ? 

Tell.     Stream,  lake,  and  sea,  all  to  the  king  belong. 

Walt.     Who    is    this    king,   of    whom    they're   so 
afraid  ? 

Tell.     He    is    the    man   who  fosters  and  protects 
them. 

Walt.     Have   they   not  courage  to   protect  them- 
selves ? 
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Tell.     The  neighbour  there  dare  not  his  neighbour 

trust. 
Walt.     I  should  want    l)reatliirig  r(joiii    in   sucli  a 
land. 
I'd  rather  dwell  beneath  the  avalanches. 

Tell.     'Tis  better,  child,  to  have  these  glacier  peaks 
Behind  one's  back,  than  evil-minded  men  ! 

[7Vi£y  are  about  to  pass  on. 

Walt.     See,  father,  see  the  cap  on  yonder  pole ! 

Tell.     What  is  the  cap  to  us  ?     Come,  let's  begone. 

\^As  he  is  going,  Fkiesshardt,  j^'^^senting  his  pike, 

stops  him. 

Friess.     Stand,  I  command  you,  in  the  emperor's 

name ! 
Tell,     (seizing  the  pike)  What  would  ye  ?     Where- 
fore do  ye  stop  me  thus  ? 
Friess.     You've  broke  the   mandate,  and  with  us 

must  go. 
Leüth.     You  have  not  done  obeisance  to  the  cap. 
Tell.     Friend,  let  me  go. 

Friess.  Aw^ay,  away  to  prison  ! 

Walt.     Father  to  prison  !     Help  ! 

[Calling  to  the  side  scene. 
This  way,  you  men! 
Good  people,  help  !     They're  dragging  him  to  prison  ! 
[RÖSSELMANN  the  Priest,  and  the  Sacristan,  with 
three  other  men,  enter. 
Sacrist.     What's  here  amiss  ? 

EbssEL.  Why  do  you  seize  this  man  ? 

Friess.     He  is-an  enemy  of  the  king  —  a  traitor. 
Tell,     (^seizing  him  with  violence^  A  traitor,  I  ! 
Rüssel.  Friend,  thou  art  wrong.     'Tis  Tell, 

An  honest  man,  and  worthy  citizen. 

Walt,     (descries  Fürst  and  runs  up  to  him)  Grand- 
father, help,  they  want  to  seize  my  father  ! 
Friess.     Away  to  prison  ! 
Fürst,     {ricnning  in)        Stay,  I  offer  bail. 
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For  God's  sake,  Tell,  what  is  the  matter  here  ? 

[Melchthal  and  Stauffacher  enter. 
Leuth.     He  has  conteimi'd  the  viceroy's  sovereign 
power, 
Eefusing  flatly  to  acknowledge  it. 
Stauff.     Has  Tell  done  this  ? 

Melch.  Villain,  you  know  'tis  false  ! 

Leuth.     He  has  not  made  obeisance  to  the  cap. 
Fürst.     And  shall  for  this  to  prison  ?     Come,  my 
friend, 
Take  my  security,  and  let  him  go. 

Friess.     Keep   your  security  for   yourself  —  you'll 
need  it. 
We  only  do  our  duty.     Hence  with  him. 

Melch.     {to  the  country  people)  This  is  too  bad  — 
shall  w^e  stand  by  and  see 
Him  dragged  away  before  our  very  eyes  ? 

Sacrist.     We  are   the  strongest.     Friends,  endure 
it  not. 
Our  countrymen  will  back  us  to  a  man. 

Friess.     Who  dares  resist  the  governor's  commands  ? 
Other  Three  Peasants,     (running  in)  We'll  help 
you.     Wliat's    the    matter  ?     Down    with 
them ! 
[Hildegard,  Mechthild  and  Elsbeth  return. 
Tell.     Go,  go,  good  people,  1  can  help  myself. 
Think  you,  had  I  a  mind  to  use  my  strength. 
These  pikes  of  theirs  should  daunt  me  ? 

Melch.     (^0  Friesshardt)  Only  try  — 

Try  from  our  midst  to  force  him,  if  you  dare. 
FÜRST  and  Stauff.  Peace,  peace,  friends  ! 
Friess.     (loicdly)  Riot !     Insurrection,  ho ! 

[Hunting-horns  withoitt. 
Women.     The  governor ! 

Friess.     (raising  his  voice)  Rebellion  !     Mutiny  ! 
Stauff.     Roar  till  you  burst,  knave  ! 
RÖSSEL,  and  Melch.       Will  you  hold  your  tongue  ? 
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Friess.     (^rMlli7uj  still  louder)  Help,  help,  T  say,  the 

servants  of  the  law  ! 
FÜRST.     The  viceroy  here !     Then  we  shall  smart 
for  this ! 
\_Entcr  Gf:8SLER  on  horseback,  vnth  ct  falcon  on  Ins 
wrist:  Rudolph  der  Harhas,  IJertha,  awl 
RuDENZ;  and  a  numerous  train  of  armed  at- 
tendants, who  form  a  circle  of  lances  around 
the  whole  stage. 
Har.     Room  for  the  viceroy  ! 

Gessl.  Drive  the  clowns  apart. 

Why  throng  the  people  thus  ?     Who  calls  for  help  ? 

[General  silence. 
Who  w^as  it  ?     I  will  know. 

[Friesshardt  steps  forward. 
And  who  art  thou  ? 
And  why  hast  thou  this  man  in  custody  ? 

\_Gives  his  falcon  to  an  attendant. 
Friess.     Dread  sir,  I  am  a  soldier  of  your  guard, 
And  station'd  sentinel  beside  the  cap  ; 
This  man  I  apprehended  in  the  act 
Of  passing  it  without  obeisance  due. 
So  as  you  ordered,  I  arrested  him, 
Whereon  to  rescue  him  the  people  tried. 

Gessl.     (Rafter  a  pause)  And  do  you,  Tell,  so  lightly 
hold  your  king, 
And  me,  who  act  as  his  vice-regent  here, 
That  you  refuse  obeisance  to  the  cap 
I  hung  aloft  to  test  your  loyalty  ? 
I  read  in  this  a  disaffected  spirit. 

Tell.     Pardon    me,    good    my    lord !     The    action 
sprung 
From  inadvertence,  —  not  from  disrespect. 
Were  I  discreet,  I  were  not  William  Tell. 
Forgive  me  now  —  I'll  not  offend  again. 

Gessl.     (after  a  pause)  I  hear.  Tell,  you're  a  master 
with  the  bow,  — 
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From  every  rival  bear  the  palm  away. 

Walt.     That's  very  truth,  sir  !     At  a  hundred  yards 
He'll  shoot  an  apple  for  you  0Ö'  the  tree. 

Gessl.     Is  that  boy  thine,  Tell  ? 

Tell.  "  Yes,  my  gracious  lord. 

Gessl.     Hast  any  more  of  them  ? 

Tell.  Two  boys,  my  lord. 

Gessl.     And,  of  the  two,  which  dost  thou  love  the 
most  ? 

Tell.     Sir,  both  the  boys  are  dear  to  me  alike. 

Gessl.     Then,  Tell,  since  at  a 'hundred  yards  thou 
canst 
Bring  down  the  apple  from  the  tree,  thou  shalt 
Approve  thy  skill  before  me.     Take  thy  bow  — 
Thou  hast  it  there  at  liand  —  make  ready,  then. 
To  shoot  an  apple  from  the  stripling's  head  ! 
But  take  this  counsel,  —  look  well  to  thine  aim, 
See,  that  thou  hit'st  the  apple  at  the  first, 
For,  shouldst  thou  miss,  thy  head  shall  pay  the  forfeit. 

[All  fjivc  signs  of  horror. 

Tell.     What  monstrous  thing,  my  lord,  is  this  you 
ask  ? 
What !  from  the  head  of  mine  own  child  !  —  No,  no  ! 
It  cannot  be,  kind  sir,  you  meant  not  that  — 
God  in  his  grace,  forbid !     You  could  not  ask 
A  father  seriously  to  do  that  thing ! 

Gessl.     Thou  art  to  shoot  an  apple  from  his  head ! 
I  do  desire  —  command  it  so. 

Tell.  What,  I ! 

Level  my  cro^bow  at  the  darling  head 
Of  mine  own  child  ?     No  —  rather  let  me  die  ! 

Gessl.     Or  thou  must  shoot,  or  with  thee  dies  the 
boy. 

Tell.     Shall  I  become  the  murderer  of  my  child ! 
You  have  no  children,  sir  —  you  do  not  know 
The  tender  tlirobbings  of  a  father's  heart. 

Gessl.     How  now.  Tell,  on  a  sudden  so  discreet  ? 
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I  had  been  told  thou  wert  a  visionary, — 
A  wanderer  from  the  paths  of  common  meiL 
Thou  lov'st  the  marvellous.     So  have  I  now 
Cuird  out  for  thee  a  task  of  special  daring. 
Another  man  might  pause  and  hesitate ;  — 
Thou  dashest  at  it,  heart  and  soul,  at  once. 

Berth.     Oh,  do  not  jest,  my  lord,  with  these  poor 
souls  1 
See,  how  they  tremble,  and  how  pale  they  look. 
So  little  used  are  they  to  hear  thee  jest. 

Gessl.     Who  tells  thee  that  I  jest  ? 

[^Grasping  a  branch  above  his  head. 
Here  is  the  apple. 
Room  there,  I  say  !     And  let  him  take  his  distance  — 
Just  eighty  paces,  —  as  the  custom  is,  — 
Not  an  inch  more  or  less !     It  was  his  boast 
That  at  a  hundred  he  could  hit  his  man. . 
Now,  archer,  to  your  task,  and  look  you  miss  not ! 

Har.     Heavens !  this   grows    serious  —  down,  boy, 
on  your  knees,- 
And  beg  the  governor  to  spare  your  hfe. 

FÜRST,     {aside  to  Melchthal,  vjho  can  scarcely  re- 
strain his  indignation) 
Command  yourself,  —  be  calm,  I  beg  of  you ! 

Berth,     (to  the  governor)    Let  this  suffice  you,  sir ! 
It  is  inhuman 
To  trifle  with  a  father's  anguish  thus. 
Although  this  wretched  man  had  forfeited 
Both  life  and  limb  for  such  a  slight  offence, 
Already  has  he  suffer'd  tenfold  death.    ^ 
Send  him  away  uninjured  to  his  home  ; 
He'll  know  thee  well  in  future  ;  and  this  hour 
He  and  his  children's  children  will  remember. 

Gessl.     Open    a   way    there  —  quick  !     Why   this 
delay  ? 
Thy  life  is  forfeited ;  I  might  despatch  thee, 
And  see,  I  graciously  repose  thy  fate 
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Upon  the  skill  of  thine  own  practised  hand. 
No  cause  has  he  to  say  his  doom  is  harsh, 
Who's  made  the  master  of  his  destiny. 
Thou  boastest  thine  unerring  aim.     'Tis  well ! 
Now  is  the  fitting  time  to  show  thy  skill ; 
The  mark  is  worthy  and  the  prize  is  great. 
To  hit  the  bull's-eye  in  the  target ;  —  that 
Can  many  another  do  as  well  as  thou  ; 
But  he,  methinks,  is  master  of  his  craft, 
Who  can  at  all  times  on  his  skill  rely,  • 
Nor  lets  his  heart  disturb  or  eye  or  hand. 

FÜRST.     My  lord,  we  bow  to  your  authority ; 
But  oh,  let  justice  yield  to  mercy  here. 
Take  half  my  property,  nay,  take  it  all. 
But  spare  a  father  this  unnatural  doom  ! 

Walt.     Grandfather,  do  not  kneel  to  that  bad  man ! 
Say,  where  am  I  to  stand  ?     I  do  not  fear ; 
My  father  strikes  the  bird  upon  the  wing. 
And  will  not  miss  now  when  'twould  harm  his  boy ! 

Stauff.     Does  the  child's  innocence  not  touch  your 
heart  ? 

EÖSSEL.     Bethink  you,  sir,  there  is  a  God  in  heaven, 
To  whom  you  must  account  for  all  your  deeds. 

Gessl.     [pointing  to  the  hoy)  Bind  him  to  yonder 
lime-tree  ! 

Walt.     What  \     Bind  me  ? 
No,  I  will  not  be  bound  !     I  will  be  still. 
Still  as  a  lamb  —  nor  even  draw  my  breath ! 
But  if  you  bind  me,  I  cannot  be  still. 
Then  I  shall  writhe  and  struggle  with  my  bonds. 

Har.     But  let  your  eyes  at  least  be  bandaged,  boy  ! 

Walt.     And  why  my  eyes  ?      No !     Do  you  think 
I  fear 
An  arrow^  from  my  father's  hand  ?     Not  I  ! 
I'll  wait  it  firmly,  nor  so  nmch  as  wink  ! 
Quick,  father,  show  them  what  thy  bow  can  do. 
He  doubts  thy  skill  —  he  thinks  to  ruin  us. 
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Shoot  then  and  liit,  though  but  t(j  spite  the  tyrant ! 

[ZTe  goefi  to  the  lime-tree,  and  an  apple  is  placed  on 
his  head. 
Melcil     {to  the  country  people)  What !     Is  this  out- 
rage to  be  perpetrated 
Before  our  very  eyes  ?     Where  is  our  oath  ? 

Stauff.     Kesist   we    cannot !       Weapons  we   have 
none, 
And  see  the  wood  of  lances  round  us  !     See ! 

Melch.     Oh  !  would  to  heaven  that  we  had  struck 
at  once  ! 
God  pardon  those  who  counsell'd  the  delay ! 

Gessl.     (to  Tell)  Now  to  your  task  !     Men  bear 
not  arms  for  naught. 
To  carry  deadly  tools  is  dangerous, 
And  on  the  archer  oft  his  shaft  recoils. 
This  right  these  haughty  peasant  churls  assume 
Trenches  upon  their  master's  privileges : 
None  should  be  armed  but  those  who  bear  command. 
It  pleases  you  to  carry  bow  and  bolt ;  — 
Well,  —  be  it  so.     I  w^ill  prescribe  the  mark. 

Tell,     (lends  the  hoiu,  and  fixes  the  arrovi)  A  lane 

there !     Eoom  ! 
Stauff.  What,  Tell  ?     You  would  —  no,  no  ! 

You    shake  —  your    hand's     unsteady  —  your    knees 
tremble. 
Tell,     (letting  the  hou'  sink  down^   There's  some- 
thing swims  before  mine  eyes  ! 
Women".  Great  Heaven ! 

Tell.     Eelease -me  from  this  shot!     Here    is  my 
heart !  [^Teo.rs  open  his  breast. 

Summon  your  troopers  —  let  them  strike  me  down  ! 
Gessl.     'Tis    not   thy    hfe    I    want  —  I   want   the 
shot. 
Thy  talent's  universal !     Nothing  daunts  thee  I 
The  rudder  thou  canst  handle  like  the  bow ! 
No  storms  affright  thee,  w^hen  a  Kfe's  at  stake. 
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Now,  saviour,  help  thyself,  —  thou  savest  all ! 

[Tell  stands  f car  fall  y  agitated  hij  contending  emo- 
tions, Ids  liands  moving  convulsively,  and  his 
eyes  turning  alternately  to  the  governor  and 
heaven.  Suddenly  he  takes  a  second  arrow 
from  his  quiver,  and  sticks  it  in  his  belt. 
The  governor  notes  all  he  does. 
Walt,     (beneath  the  lime-tree^  Shoot,  father,  shoot ! 

fear  not ! 
Tell.  It  must  be ! 

[^Collects  himself  and  levels  the  bow. 
RUD.      (who  all  the   while  has   been  standing  in-  a 
state  of  violent  excitement,  and  has  with 
difficulty  restrained  himself,  advances) 
My  lord,  you  will  not  urge  this  matter  further ; 
You  will  not.     It  was  surely  but  a  test. 
You've  gained  your  object.     Eigour  push'd  too  far 
Is  sure  to  miss  its  aim,  however  good, 
As  snaps  the  bow  that's  all  too  straitly  bent. 
Gessl.     Peace,  till  your  counsel's  ask'd  for ! 
RuD.  I  will  speak  ! 

Ay,  and  I  dare  !     I  reverence  my  king ; 
But  acts  like  these  must  make  his  name  abhorr'd. 
He  sanctions  not  this  cruelty.     I  dare 
Avouch  the  fact.     And  you  outstep  your  powers 
In  handling  thus  my  harmless  countrymen. 
Gessl.     Ha  1  thou  grow'st  bold,  methinks ! 
EuD.  I  have  been  dumb 

To  all  the  oppressions  I  was  doomed  to  see. 
I've  closed  mine  eyes  to  shut  them  from  my  view, 
Bade  my  rebellious,  swelling  heart  be  still. 
And  pent  its  struggles  down  within  my  breast. 
But  to  be  silent  longer,  were  to  be 
A  traitor  to  my  king  and  country  both. 

Berth,     (casting  herself  between  him  and  the  gov- 
ernor) 
Ob,  heavens  1  you  but  exasperate  his  rage ! 
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KuD.     My   people   I   forsook  —  renounced  my   kin- 
dred — 
Broke  all  the  ties  of  nature,  that  1  might 
Attach  myself  to  you.     I  madly  thought 
That  I  should  hest  advance  the  general  weal 
By  adding  sinews  to  the  emperor's  power. 
The  scales  have  fallen  from  mine  eyes  —  I  see 
The  fearful  precipice  on  which  T  stand. 
You've  led  my  youthful  judgment  far  astray,  — 
Deceived  my  honest  heart.     With  best  intent, 
I  had  well-nigh  achiev'd  my  country's  ruin. 
•Gessl.     Audacious  boy,  this  language  to  thy  lord  ? 
RuD.     The  emperor  is  my  lord,  not  you !     I'm  free 
As  you  by  birth,  and  1  can  cope  with  you 
In  every  virtue  that  beseems  a  knight. 
And  if  you  stood  not  here  in  that  king's  name, 
Which  I  respect  e'en  where  'tis  most  abused, 
I'd  throw  my  gauntlet  down,  and  you  should  give 
An  answer  to  my  gage  in  knightly  sort. 
Ay,  beckon  to  your  troopers  !     Here  I  stand ; 
But  not  like  these  [Pointing  to  the  people. 

—  unarmed.     I  have  a  sword. 
And  he  that  stirs  one  step  — 

Stauff.     {exclaims)  The  apple's  down  ! 

[Willie  the  atterition  of  the  crowd  has  been  directed 
to  the  spot  where  Bertha  had  cast  herself  be- 
tween RuDENZ  and  Gessler,  Tell  has  shot 
RÖSSEL.     The  boy's  ahve  ! 

Many  Voices.  The  apple  has  been  struck  ! 

[Walter  Fürst  staggers   and   is   about  to  fall. 
Bertha  supports  him. 
Gessl.     {astonished)    How  ?     Has    he    shot  ?     The 

madman  ! 
Berth.  Worthy  father ! 

Pray  you,  compose  yourself.     The  boy's  ahve. 

Walt,     {runs  in  ivith  the  apple)  Here  is  the  apple, 
father !     Well  I  knew 
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You  would  not  harm  your  boy. 

[Tell  stands  yntli  his  hody  lent  forward,  as  if 
still  following  the  arrotu.  His  how  drops 
from  his  hand.  When-  he  sees  the  boy  ad- 
vancing he  hastens  to  meet  him  with  open 
arms,  and  embracing  him  passionately  sinks 
down  with  him  quite  exhausted.  All  crowd 
round  them  deejjly  affected. 
Berth.  Oh,  ye  kind  Heavens ! 

FÜRST,     {to  father  and  son)  My  children,  my  dear 

children  1 
Stauff.  God  be  praised  ! 

Leuth.     Almighty   powers !     That   was  a  shot  in- 
deed ! 
It  will  be  talked  of  to  the  end  of  time. 

Har.     This  feat  of  Tell,  the  archer,  will  be  told 
Long  as  these  mountains  stand  upon  their  base. 

[Hands  tlie  apple  to  Gessler. 
Gessl.     By  heaven !  the  apple's  cleft  right  through 
the  core. 
It  was  a  master  shot,  I  must  allow. 

RÖSSEL.     The  shot  was  good.     But  woe  to  him  who 
drove 
The  man  to  tempt  his  God  by  such  a  feat ! 

Stauff.     Cheer  up,  Tell,  rise!     You've  nobly  freed 
yourself, 
And  now  may  go  in  quiet  to  your  home. 

RÖSSEL.     Come,  to  the  mother  let  us  bear  her  son  ! 

\They  are  about  to  lead  him  off. 
Gessl.     a  word,  Tell. 
Tell.  Sir,  your  pleasure  ? 

Gessl.  Thou  didst  place 

A  second  arrow  in  thy  belt  —  nay,  nay  ! 
I  saw  it  well.     Tliy  purpose  with  it  ?     Speak  ! 

Tell,     (confused)  It  is  the  custom  with  all  archers, 

sir. 
Gessl.     No,  Tell,  I  cannot  let  that  answer  pass. 
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There  was  some  other  motive,  well  I  know. 
Frankly  and  cheerfully  confess  the  truth ;  — 
Whate'er  it  be,  I  promise  thee  thy  life. 
Wherefore  the  second  arrow  ? 

Tell.  Well,  my  lord, 

Since  you  have  promised  not  to  take  my  life, 
I  will,  without  reserve,  declare  the  truth. 

[He  draws  the  arrow  from  his  belt,  and  fixes  his 
eyes  sternly  upon  the  governor. 
If  that  my  hand  had  struck  my  darling  child, 
This  second  arrow  I  had  aimed  at  you. 
And,  be  assured,  I  should  not  then  have  miss'd. 

Gessl.     Well,  Tell,  I  promised  thou  shouldst  have 
thy  life ; 
I  gave  my  knightly  word,  and  I  v^dll  keep  it. 
Yet,  as  1  know  the  malice  of  thy  thoughts, 
I'll  have  thee  carried  hence,  and  safely  penn'd. 
Where  neither  sun  nor  moon  shall  reach  thine  eyes. 
Thus  from  thy  arrows  I  shall  be  secure. 
Seize  on  him,  guards,  and  bind  him  !      \_They  hind  him. 

Stauff.  How,  my  lord  — 

How  can  you  treat  in  such  a  way  a  man 
On  whom  God's  hand  has  plainly  been  reveal'd  ? 

Gessl.     Well,  let  us  see  if  it  wdll  save  him  twice ! 
Eemove  him  to  my  ship ;  I'll  follow  straight, 
At  Küssnacht  I  will  see  him  safely  lodged. 

KÖSSEL.     You  dare  not  do't.     Nor  durst  the   em- 
peror's self 
So  violate  our  dearest  chartered  rights. 

Gessl.     Where  are  they  ?     Has  the  emp'ror  com- 
firm'd  them  ? 
He  never  has.     And  only  by  obedience 
May  you  that  favour  hope  to  win  from  him. 
You  are  aU  rebels  'gainst  the  emp'ror's  power,  — 
And  bear  a  desperate  and  rebellious  spirit. 
I  know  you  all  —  I  see  you  through  and  through. 
Him  do  I  single  from  amongst  you  now, 
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But  in  his  guilt  you  all  participate. 
If  you  are  wise,  be  silent  and  obey ! 

[Exit,  followed  hy  Bertha,  Eudenz,  Harras,  and 
attendants.     Friesshardt  and  Leuthold  re- 
main. 
FÜRST,     {in  violent  anguish)  All's  over  now !     He 
is  resolved  to  bring 
Destruction  on  myself  and  all  my  house. 

Stauff.     (to  Tell)   Oh,  why  did  you  provoke  the 

tyrant's  rage  ? 
Tell.     Let  him  be  calm  who  feels  the  pangs  I  felt. 
Stauff.     Alas  !  alas  '     Our  every  hope  is  gone. 
With  you  we  all  are  fettered  and  enchain'd. 

Country   People,     {surrounding    Tell)    Our    last 

remaining  comfort  goes  with  you  ! 
Leuth.     (approaching  him)  I'm  sorry  for  you.  Tell, 

but  nmst  obey. 
Tell.     Farewell ! 
Walt,     (clinging  to  him  in  great  agony)  Oh,  father, 

father,  father  dear ! 
Tell,     (pointing  to  heaven)  Thy  Father  is  on  high 

—  appeal  to  him  ! 
Stauff.     Have  you   no  message.  Tell,  to  send  your 

wife  ? 
Tell,     (clasping  the  hoy  passionately  to  his  breast) 
The  boy's  uninjured  ;  God  will  succour  me  ! 
[Tears    himself  suddenly   away,   and  follows   the 
soldiers  of  the  guard. 
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ACT    IV. 

Scene  L 

Eastern  shore  of  the  Lake  Ijiicerne ;  rugged  and  singu- 
larly shaped  rocks  close  the  prospect  to  the  v:est. 
The  lake  is  agitated,  violent  roaring  and  rushing 
of  vjind,  with  thunder  and  lightning  at  intervals. 

KuNZ  OF  Gersau,  Fisherman  and  Boy. 

KuNZ.     I    saw    it   with    these    eyes !     Believe    me, 
friend, 
It  happen'd  all  precisely  as  I've  said. 

Fisher.     How  !     Tell  a  prisoner,  and  to  Küssnacht 
borne  ? 
The  best  man  in  the  land,  the  bravest  arm, 
Had  we  for  liberty  to  strike  a  blow ! 

KuNZ.     The  viceroy  takes  him  up  the  lake  in  per- 
son : 
They  were  about  to  go  on  board,  as  I 
Started  from  Fliielen ;  but  the  gathering  storm, 
That  drove  me  here  to  land  so  suddenly, 
May  well  have  hindered  them  from  setting  out. 

Fisher.     Our  Tell  in  chains,  and  in  the  viceroy's 
power  ! 
0,  trust  me,  Gessler  will  entomb  him  where 
He  never  more  shall  see  the  light  of  day  ; 
For,  Tell  once  free,  the  tyrant  well  might  dread 
The  just  revenge  of  j3ne  so  deeply  wrong'd. 

KuNZ.     The    old    Landamman,  too  —  Von  Atting- 
haus  — 
They  say,  is  lying  at  the  point  of  death. 

Fisher.     Then  the  last  anchor  of  our  hopes  gives 
way ! 
He  was  the  only  man  that  dared  to  raise 
His  voice  in  favour  of  the  people's  rights. 
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KuNZ.     The    storm    gi'uws    worse    and   worse.     So, 
fare  ye  well ! 
I'll  go  and  seek  out  quarters  in  the  vülage. 
There's  not  a  chance  of  getting  ofl'  to-day.  \_IIxit 

Fisher.     Tell  dragg'd  to  prison,  and  the  baron  dead  ! 
Now,  tyranny,  exalt  thy  brazen  front, — 
Throw  every  shame  aside  !     Truth's  voice  is  dumb  ! 
The  eye  that  watch'd  for  us,  in  darkness  closed. 
The  arm  that  should  have  struck  thee  down,  in  chains  ! 

Boy.     'Tis  hailing  hard  —  come,  let  us  to  the  hut ! 
This  is  no  weather  to  be  out  in,  father ! 

Fisher.     Kage  on,  ye  winds!    Ye  lightnings,  flash 
your  fires ! 
Burst,  ye  swollen  clouds  !     Ye  cataracts  of  heaven, 
Descend,  and  drown  the  country  !     In  the  germ 
Destroy  the  generations  yet  un])orn  ! 
Ye  savage  elements,  be  lords  of  all ! 
Eeturn,  ye  bears :  ye  ancient  wolves,  return 
To  this  wide  howling  waste  !     The  laud  is  yours. 
Who  would  live  here,  when  liberty  is  gone ! 

Boy.     Hark  !  How  the  wind  wliistles,  and  the  whirl- 
pool roars, 
I  never  saw  a  storm  so  fierce  as  this ! 

Fisher.     To  level  at  the  head  of  his  own  child  ! 
Never  had  father  such  command  before. 
And  shall  not  nature,  rising  in  wild  wrath, 
Eevolt  against  the  deed  ?     I  should  not  marvel, 
Though  to  the  lake  these  rocks  should  bow  their  heads, 
Though  yonder  pinnacles,  yon  towers  of  ice. 
That,  since  creation's  dawn,  have  known  no  thaw. 
Should,  from  their  lofty  summits,  melt  away,  — 
Though  yonder  mountains,  yon  primeval  cliffs. 
Should  topple  down,  and  a  new  deluge  whelm 
Beneath  its  waves  all  hving  men's  abodes ! 

[Bells  heard. 

Boy.     Hark,   they   are    ringing    on    the    mountain, 
yonder  ! 
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They  surely  see  some  vessel  in  distress, 
And  toll  the  bell  that  we  may  pray  for  it. 

[Ascends  a  rock. 

FisiiER.     Woe   to   the   bark   tliat   now   jjursues    its 
course, 
Eock'd  in  the  cradle  of  these  storm-tost  waves ! 
Nor  helm  nor  steersman  here  can  aught  avail ; 
The  storm  is  master.     Man  is  like  a  ball, 
Toss'd  'twixt  the  winds  and  billows.     Far  or  near, 
No  haven  offers  him  its  friendly  shelter  I 
Without  one  ledge  to  grasp,  the  sheer  smooth  rocks 
Look  down  inhospitably  on  his  despair. 
And  only  tender  him  their  flinty  breasts. 

Boy.     (calling  from   above)    Father,   a   ship:   from 
Fliielen  bearing  down. 

Fisher.     Heaven  pity  the  poor  wretches !     AVhen 
the  storm 
Is  once  entangled  in  this  strait  of  ours. 
It  rages  like  some  savage  beast  of  prey, 
Struggling  against  its  cage's  iron  bars ! 
Howling,  it  seeks  an  outlet  —  all  in  vain ; 
For  the  rocks  hedge  it  round  on  every  side. 
Walling  the  narrow  gorge  as  high  as  heaven, 

[He  ascends  a  cliff. 

Boy.     It  is  the  governor  of  Uri's  ship ; 
By  its  red  poop  I  know  it,  and  the  flag. 

Fisher.     Judgments    of    Heaven  !     Yes,    it    is    he 
himself. 
It  is  the  governor  !     Yonder  he  sails. 
And  with  him  bears  the  burden  of  his  crimes. 
The  avenger's  arm  has  not  been  slow  to  strike ! 
Now  over  him  he  knows  a  mightier  lord. 
These  waves  yield  no  obedience  to  his  voice. 
These  rocks  bow  not  their  heads  before  his  cap. 
Boy,  do  not  pray ;  stay  not  the  Judge's  arm  ! 

Boy.     I  pray  not  for  the  governor,  I  pray 
For  Tell,  who's  with  him  there  on  board  the  ship. 
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Fisher.     Alas,  ye  blind,  HinreasoniDg  elements ! 
Must  ye,  in  punishing  one  guilty  head, 
Destroy  the  vessel  and  the  pilot  too  ? 

Boy.     See,  see,  they've  clear'd  the  Buggisgrat ;  ^  but 
now 
The  blast,  rebounding  from  the  Devil's  Minster,^ 
Has  driven  them  back  on  the  Great  Axenberg.^ 
I  cannot  see  them  now. 

Fisher.  The  Hakmesser  ^ 

Is  there,  that's  founder 'd  many  a  galjant  ship. 
If  they  should  fail  to  double  that  with  skill, 
Their  bark  will  go  to  pieces  on  the  rocks 
That  hide  theii*  jagged  peaks  below  the  lake. 
The  best  of  pilots,  boy,  they  have  on  board. 
If  man  could  save  them,  Tell  is  just  the  man, 
But  he  is  manacled  both  hand  and  foot. 

[Unter  William  Tell,  tvith  his  crosshota.  He 
enters  lorccipitatehj ,  looks  lüildhj  round,  and 
testifies  the  most  violent  agitation.  When  he 
reaches  the  centre  of  the  stage,  he  throivs  him- 
self upon  his  knees,  and  stretches  02U  his  hands, 
first  toiuard  the  earth,  then  toward  heaven. 
Boy.     {observing    him)    See,    father !    A    man    on's 

knees,  who  can  it  be  ? 
Fisher.     He  clutches  at  the  earth  with  both  his 
hands. 
And  looks  as  though  he  were  beside  himself. 

Boy.     {advancing)  What  do  I  see  ?     Come,  father, 

come  and  look  ! 
Fisher,     (^approaches'  Who  is  it  ?    God  in  heaven  ! 
Wliat !  William  Tell ! 
How  came  you  hither  ?     Speak,  Tell ! 

Boy.  Were  you  not 

In  yonder  ship,  a  prisoner,  and  in  chains  ? 

Fisher.     Were  they  not  carrying  you  to  Küssnacht, 
Tell? 

1  Kocks  ou  the  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Lucerne. 
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Tell,     (rising^  I  am  released. 

FisiiEK.  and  IjOY.  Released,  oh,  miracle! 

Boy.     Whence  came  you  here  ? 

Tell.  From  yonder  vessel ! 

Fisher.  What  ? 

Boy.     Wliere  is  the  viceroy  ? 

Tell.  Drifting  on  the  waves. 

Fisher.     Is't  possible  ?     But  you !     How  are  you 
here? 
How  'scaped  you  from  your  fetters  and  the  storm  ? 

Tell.     By  God's  most  gracious  providence.    Attend. 

Fisher,  and  Boy.     Say  on,  say  on  ! 

Tell.  You  know  what  passed  at  Altdorf. 

Fisher.     I  do  —  say  on  ! 

Tell.  How  I  was  seized  and  bound. 

And  order'd  by  the  governor  to  Küssnacht. 

Fisher.     And   how  at  Fliielen  he   embarked  with 
you. 
All  this  we  know.     Say,  how  have  you  escaped  ? 

Tell.     I  lay  on  deck,  fast  bound  with  cords,  dis- 
arm'd, 
In  utter  hopelessness.     I  did  not  think 
Again  to  see  the  gladsome  light  of  day, 
Nor  the  dear  faces  of  my  wife  and  boys, 
And  eyed  disconsolate  the  waste  of  waters.  — 

Fisher.     Oh,  wretched  man  ! 

Tell.  Then  we  put  forth  ;  the  viceroy, 

Eudolph  der  Harras,  and  their  suite.     My  bow 
And  quiver  lay  astern  beside  the  helm ; 
And  just  as  we  had  reached  the  corner,  near 
The  little  Axen,^  Heaven  ordain'd  it  so. 
That  from  the  Gotthardt's  gorge,  a  hurricane 
Swept  down  upon  us  with  such  headlong  force, 
That  every  oarsman's  heart  wdthin  him  sank, 
And  all  on  board  look'd  for  a  watery  grave. 
Then  heard  I  one  of  the  attendant  train, 

^  A  rock  on  the  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Lucerne. 
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Turning  to  Gessler,  in  this  wise  accost  him : 
"  You  see  our  danger,  and  your  own,  my  lord, 
And  that  we  hover  on  tlie  verge  of  death. 
The  boatmen  there  are  powerless  from  fear, 
Nor  are  they  confident  what  course  to  take  ;  — 
Now,  here  is  Tell,  a  stout  and  fearless  man, 
And  knows  to  steer  with  more  than  common  skill, 
How  if  we  should  avail  ourselves  of  him 
In  this  emergency  ?  "     The  viceroy  then 
Address'd  me  thus :  "  If  thou  wilt  undertake 
To  bring  us  through  this  tempest  safely.  Tell, 
I  might  consent  to  free  thee  from  thy  bonds," 
I  answer'd,  "  Yes,  my  lord ;  so  help  me  God, 
I'U  see  what  can  be  done."     On  this  they  loosed 
The  cords  that  bound  me,  and  I  took  my  place 
Beside  the  helm,  and  steered  as  best  I  could, 
Yet  ever  eyed  my  shooting  gear  askance, 
And  kept  a  watchful  eye  upon  the  shore, 
To  find  some  point  where  I  might  leap  to  land : 
And  when  I  had  descried  a  shelving  crag. 
That  jutted,  smooth  atop,  into  the  lake  — 

Fisher.     I    know  it.     At  the    foot  of    the  Great 
Axen ; 
So  steep  it  looks,  I  never  could  have  dreamt 
That  from  a  boat  a  man  could  leap  to  it. 

Tell.     I  bade  the  men  to  row  with  all  their  force 
Until  we  came  before  the  shelving  ledge. 
For  there,  I  said,  the  danger  will  be  past ! 
Stoutly  they  pull'd,  and  soon  we  near'd  the  point ; 
One  prayer  to  God  for  liis  assisting  grace, 
And,  straining  every  nmscle,  I  brought  round 
The  vessel's  stern  close  to  the  rocky  wall ; 
Then  snatching  up  my  weapons,  with  a  bound 
I  swung  myself  upon  the  flattened  shelf. 
And  with  my  feet  thrust  off,  with  all  my  might. 
The  puny  bark  into  the  watery  hell. 
There  let  it  drift  about,  as  Heaven  ordains ! 
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Thus  am  I  here,  deliver'd  frorii  the  might 

Of  the  dread  storm,  and  man's  more  dreadful  still. 

FisHEK.     Tell,  Tell,  the  Lord  has  manifestly  wrought 
A  miracle  in  thy  behalf !     I  scarce 
Can  credit  my  own  eyes.     But  tell  me,  now, 
Whither  you  purpose  to  betake  yourself  ? 
For  you  will  be  in  peril,  should  perchance 
The  viceroy  'scape  this  tempest  with  his  life. 

Tell.     I  heard  him  say,  as  I  lay  bound  on  board, 
At  Brunnen  he  proposed  to  disembark. 
And,  crossing  Schwytz,  convey  me  to  his  castle. 

Fisher.     Means  he  to  go  by  land  ? 

Tell.  So  he  intends. 

Fisher.     Oh,  then  conceal  yourself  without  delay  ! 
Not  twice  will  Heaven  release  you  from  his  grasp. 

Tell.     Which   is   the   nearest    way    to    Arth    and 
Küssnacht  ? 

Fisher.     The   public   road   leads   by   the    way    of 
Steinen, 
But  there's  a  nearer  road,  and  more  retired. 
That  goes  by  Lowerz,  which  my  boy  can  show  you. 

Tell,     {gives  him  his  hand)  May  Heaven  reward 
your  kindness  !     Fare  ye  well. 

\^Äs  he  is  going,  he  comes  hack. 
Did  not  you  also  take  the  oath  at  Rootli  ? 
I  heard  your  name,  methinks. 

Fisher.  Yes,  I  was  there, 

And  took  the  oath  of  the  confederacy. 

Tell.     Then    do    me    this    one    favour:    speed    to 
Biirglen  — 
My  wife  is  anxious  at  my  absence  —  tell  her 
That  I  am  free,  and  in  secure  concealment. 

Fisher.     But  whither  shall  I  tell  her  you  have  fled  ? 

Tell.     You'll  find  her  father   with  her,  and  some 
more, 
Who  took  the  oath  with  you  upon  the  Rootli ; 
Bid  them  be  resolute,  and  strong  of  heart,  — 
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For  Tell  is  free  and  master  of  his  arm ; 
They  shall  hear  further  news  of  me  ere  long. 

Fisher.     What  have  you,  then,  in   view  ?     Come, 

tell  me  frankly  ! 

Tell.     When    once    'tis   done,    'twill    be    in    every 

mouth.  \^Exit. 

Fisher.     Show  him  the  way,  boy.     Heaven  be  his 

support ! 

Whate'er  he  has  resolved,  he'll  execute.  [Exit. 


Scene  II. 

Baronial  mansion  of  Attinghausen.  The  Baron  upon 
a  couch  dying.  Walter  Fürst,  Stauffacher, 
MelcHTHAL,  and  Baumciarten  attending  around 
him.  Walter  Tell  kneeling  before  the  dying 
man. 

FÜRST.     All  now  is  over  with  him.     He  is  gone. 
Stauff.     He  lies  not  like  one  dead.     The  feather, 
see. 
Moves  on  his  lips !     His  sleep  is  very  calm, 
And  on  his  features  plays  a  placid  smile. 

[Baumgarten  goes  to  the  door  and  speaks  with 
some  one. 
FÜRST.     Who's  there  ? 

Baum,     {returning)  Tell's  wife,  your   daughter,  she 
insists 
That  she  must  speak  with  you,  and  see  her  boy. 

[Walter  Tell  rises. 
Fürst.     I  who  need  comfort  —  can  I  comfort  her  ? 
Does  every  sorrow  centre  on  my  head  ? 

Hedw.     (forcing  her  way  in)  Where  is  my  child  ? 

unhand  me '  I  must  see  him. 
Stauff.      Be  calm  !     Reflect,  you're  in  the  house  of 
death  ! 
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Hedw.     [falling  ii/pon  Iter  hoys  neck)  My  Walter! 

Oh,  he  yet  i.s  mine  ! 
Walt.  Dear  mother ! 

Hedw.     And  is  it  surely  so  ?     Art  thou  unhurt  ? 

[Gazing  at  J  dm  vnth  anxious  tenderness. 
And  is  it  possible  he  aim'd  at  thee  ? 
How  could  he  do  it  ?     Oh,  he  has  no  heart  — 
And  he  could  wing  an  arrow  at  his  child ! 

FÜRST.     His  soul  was  rack'd  with  anguish  when  he 
did  it. 
No  choice  was  left  him,  but  to  shoot  or  die ! 

Hedw.     Oh,  if  he  had  a  father's  heart,  he  would 
Have  sooner  perish'd  by  a  thousand  deaths  ! 

Stauff.     You  should  be  grateful  for  God's  gracious 
care, 
That  ordered  thiogs  so  well. 

Hedw.  Can  I  forget 

What  might  have  been  the  issue  ?     God  of  Heaven, 
Were  I  to  live  for  centuries,  I  still 
Should  see  my  boy  tied  up,  —  his  father's  mark,  — 
And  still  the  shaft  would  quiver  in  my  heart. 

Melch.     You  know  not  how  the  viceroy  taunted  him  ! 
Hedw.     Oh,  ruthless  heart  of   man !      Offend  his 
pride. 
And  reason  in  liis  breast  forsakes  her  seat ; 
In  his  blind  wrath  he'll  stake  upon  a  cast 
A  child's  existence,  and  a  mother's  heart ! 

Baum.     Is    then    your    husband's    fate    not    hard 
enough. 
That  you  embitter  it  by  such  reproaches  ? 
Have  you  no  feeling  for  his  sufferings  ? 

Hedw.     {turning  to  him  and  gazing  full  upon  him) 
Hast  thou  tears  only  for  thy  friend's  dis- 
tress ? 
Say,  where  were  you  when  he  —  my  noble  Tell  — 
Was  bound  in  chains  ?     Where  was  your  friendship 
then  ? 
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The  shameful  wrong  was  done  before  your  eyes ; 
Patient  you  stood,  and  let  your  friend  be  dragg'd, 
Ay,  from  your  very  hands.     Did  ever  Tell 
Act  thus  to  you  ?     Did  he  stand  whining  by. 
When  on  your  heels  the  viceroy's  horsemen  press'd, 
And  full  before  you  roared  the  storm-toss'd  lake  ? 
Oh  not  with  idle  tears  his  pity  show'd ; 
Into  the  boat  he  sprang,  forgot  his  home, 
His  wife,  his  children,  and  delivered  thee! 

FÜRST,     It  had  been  madness  to  attempt  his  rescue, 
Unarm'd,  and  few  in  numbers  as  we  were. 

Hedw.     {casting  herself  upon  Ms  bosom)  Oh,  father, 
and  thou,  too,  hast  lost  my  Tell .' 
The  country  —  all  have  lost  him  !     All  lament 
His  loss ;  and,  oh,  how  he  must  pine  for  us ! 
Heaven  keep  his  soul  from  sinking  to  despair ! 
No  friend's  consoling  voice  can  penetrate 
His  dreary  dungeon  walls.     Should  he  fall  sick ! 
Ah !     In  the  vapours  of  the  murky  vault 
He  must  fall  sick.     Even  as  the  Alpine  rose 
Grows  pale  and  withers  in  the  swampy  air, 
There  is  no  hfe  for  him,  but  in  the  sun. 
And  in  the  breath  of  Heaven's  fresh-blowing  airs. 
Imprison'd  !     Liberty  to  him  is  breath  ; 
He  cannot  Hve  in  the  rank  dungeon  air ! 

Stauff.     Pray  you  be  calm  !     And  hand  in  hand 
we'll  all 
Combine  to  burst  his  prison  doors. 

Hedw.  He  gone. 

What  have  you  power  to  do  ?     While  Tell  was  free, 
There  still,  indeed,  was  hope —  weak  innocence 
Had  still  a  friend,  and  the  oppress'd  a  stay. 
Tell  saved  you  all !     You  cannot  all  combined 
Release  hiui  from  his  cruel  prison  bonds. 

\_The  Baron  wakes. 

Baum.     Hush,  hush  !     He  starts  ! 

Atting.     (sitting  up)  Where  is  he  ? 
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Stau  FF.  Who  ? 

Atting.  He  leaves  me, — 

In  riiy  last  iiiomeüts  he  abandons  me. 

Stauff.     He  means  his  nephew.     Have  they  sent 
for  him  ? 

FÜRST.     He   has    been    summoned.      Cheerly,    sir ! 
Take  comfort ! 
He  has  found  his  heart  at  last,  and  is  our  own. 

Atting.     Say,  has  he  spoken  for  his  native  land  ? 

Stauff.     Ay,  like  a  hero  ! 

Atting.  Wherefore  comes  he  not, 

That  he  may  take  my  blessing  ere  I  die  ? 
I  feel  my  life  fast  ebbing  to  a  close. 

Stauff.     Nay,  talk  not  thus,  dear  sir !     This  last 
short  sleep 
Has  much  refresh'd  you,  and  your  eye  is  bright. 

Atting.     Life  is  but  pain,  and  that  has  left  me  now ; 
My  sufferings,  like  my  hopes,  have  pass'd  away. 

[Observing  the  hoy. 
What  boy  is  that  ? 

Fürst.  Bless  him.     Oh,  good  my  lord  ! 

He  is  my  grandson,  and  is  fatherless. 

[Hedwig  kneels  with  the  toy  hefore  the  dying  mg,n. 

Atting.     And  fatherless  —  I  leave  you  all,  ay,  all ! 
Oh,  wretched  fate,  that  these  old  eyes  should  see 
My  country's  ruin,  as  they  close  in  death  ! 
Must  I  attain  the  utmost  verge  of  life. 
To  feel  my  hopes  go  with  me  to  the  grave  ? 

Stauff.      {to  Fürst)  Shall  he  depart  'mid  grief  and 
gloom  like  this  ? 
Shall  not  his  parting  moments  be  illumed 
By  hope's  inspiring  beams  ?     My  noble  lord, 
Eaise  up  your  drooping  spirit !     We  are  not 
Forsaken  quite  —  past  all  deliverance. 

Atting.     Who  shall  deliver  you  ? 

FÜRST.     Ourselves.     For  know. 
The  cantons  three  are  to  each  other  pledged, 
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To  hunt  the  tyrants  from  the  land.     The  league 
Has  been  concluded,  and  a  sacred  oath 
Confirms  our  union.     Ere  another  year 
Begins  its  circling  course  —  the  blow  shall  fall. 
In  a  free  land  your  ashes  shall  repose. 

Atting.     The  league  concluded  !     Is  it  really  so  ? 

Melch.     On  one  day  shall  the  cantons  rise  together. 
All  is  prepared  to  strike  —  and  to  this  hour 
The  secret  closely  kept,  though  hundreds  share  it ; 
The  ground  is  hollow  'neath  the  tyrants'  feet ; 
Their  days  of  rule  are  number'd,  and  ere  long 
No  trace  will  of  their  hateful  sway  be  left. 

Atting.     Ay,  but  their  castles,  how  to  master  them  ? 

Melch.     On  the  same  day  they,  too,  are  doom'd  to 
fall. 

Atting.     And  are  the  nobles  parties  to  this  league  ? 

Stauff.     We  trust  to  their  assistance,  should  we 
need  it ; 
As  yet  the  peasantry  alone  have  sworn. 

Atting.     [raising  himself  up  in  great  astonishment) 
And  have  the  peasantry  dared  such  a  deed 
On  their  own  charge,  without  the  nobles'  aid  — 
Relied  so  much  on  their  own  proper  strength  ? 
Nay  then,  indeed,  they  want  our  help  no  more ; 
We  may  go  down  to  death  cheer'd  by  the  thought, 
That  after  us  the  majesty  of  man 
Will  live,  and'be  maintain'd  by  other  hands. 

\^He  lays  his  hand  upon  the  head  of  the  child  who 
is  kneeling  before  him. 
From  this  boy's  head,  whereon  the  apple  lay. 
Your  new  and  better  liberty  shall  spring ; 
The  old  is  crumbling  down  —  the  times  are  changing  — 
And  from  .the  ruins  blooms  a  fairer  life. 

Stauff.      (to    Fürst)    See,    see,   what    splendour 
streams  around  his  eye ! 
This  is  not  nature's  last  expiring  flame. 
It  is  the  beam  of  renovated  life. 
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Atting.      From    their    old    towers   the  nobles  are 
descendiug, 
And  swearing  in  the  towns  the  civic  oath. 
In  Ueclitland  and  Thurgau  the  work's  begun; 
The  nol)le  Berne  hfts  her  commanding  head, 
And  Freiburg  is  a  stronghold  of  the  free  ; 
The  stirring  Zurich  calls  her  guilds  to  arms ;  — 
And  now,  behold  !  —  the  ancient  might  of  kings 
Is  shiver'd  'gainst  her  everlasting  walls. 

[He  s'peaks  what  folloivs  vnth  a  prophetic   to7U ; 
his  utterance  rising  into  enthusiasm. 
I  see  the  princes  and  their  haughty  peers, 
Clad  all  in  steel,  come  striding  on  to  crush 
A  harmless  shepherd  race  with  mailed  hand. 
Desp'rate  the  conflict ;  'tis  for  life  or  death ; 
And  many  a  pass  will  tell  to  after  years 
Of  glorious  victories  sealed  in  foemen's  blood. 
The  peasant  throws  himself  with  naked  breast,^ 
A  willing  victim  on  their  serried  spears ; 
They  yield  —  the  flower  of  chivalry's  cut  down, 
And  Freedom  waves  her  conquering  banner  high. 

[Grasps  the  hands  of  Walter  Fürst  and  Stauf- 

FACHER. 

Hold  fast  together,  then,  —  for  ever  fast ! 
Let  freedom's  haunts  be  one  in  heart  and  mind  ! 
Set  watches  on  your  mountain  tops,  that  league 
May  answer  league,  when  comes  the  hour  to  strike. 
Be  one  —  be  one  —  be  one  — 


1  An  allusion  to  the  gallant  self-devotion  of  Arnold  Struthan  of 
Wiukelried,  at  the  battle  of  Sempach  [9th  July.  1386],  who  broke 
the  Austrian  phalanx  by  rushing  on  their  lances,  gi'aspiug  as 
many  of  them  as  he  could  reach,  and  concentrating  them  upon 
his  breast.  The  confederates  rushed  forward  through  the  gap 
thus  opened  by  the  sacrifice  of  their  comrade,  broke  and  cut 
down  their  enemy's  ranks,  and  soon  became  the  master  of  the 
field.  "Dear  and  faithful  confederates,  I  will  open  you  a  pas- 
sage. Protect  my  wife  and  children,"  were  the  words  of  Winkel- 
ried, as  he  rushed  to  death. 
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[lie  falls  back  upon  the  cushion.  His  lifeless 
hands  continue  to  grasp  those  of  FÜRST  and 
Stauffacher,  who  regard  him  for  some  mo- 
ments in  silence,  and  then  retire,  overcome 
unth  sorroiv.  Meanivhile  the  servants  have 
quietly  pressed  into  the  chamber,  testifying 
different  degrees  of  grief.  Some  kneel  down 
beside  him  and  iveep  on  his  body :  while  this 
scene  is  passing,  the  castle  bell  tolls. 
RuD.     {entering  hurriedly)  Lives  he  ?     Oh,  say,  can 

he  still  hear  my  voice  ? 
FÜRST,     {averting  his  face)  You  are  our  seignior  and 
protector  now ; 
Henceforth  this  castle  bears  another  name. 

RuD.      (^gaziiig  at  the  body  with  deep  emotion^   Oh, 
God  !     Is  my  repentance,  then,  too  late  ? 
Could  he  not  live  some  few  brief  moments  more, 
To  see  the  change  that  has  come  o'er  my  heart  ? 
Oh,  I  was  deaf  to  his  true  counselling  voice, 
While  yet  he  walked  on  earth.     Now  he  is  gone, — 
Gone,  and  for  ever,  —  leaving  me  the  debt  — 
The  heavy  debt  I  owe  him  —  undischarged  ! 
Oh,  tell  me !  did  he  part  in  auger  with  me  ? 

Stauff.     When  dying,  he  was  told  what  you  had 
done, 
And  bless'd  the  valour  that  inspired  your  words. 

RuD.     (kneeling    down    beside   the    dead  body)  Yes, 
sacred  relics  of  a  man  beloved ! 
Thou  lifeless  corpse !     Here,  on  thy  death-cold  hand, 
Do  I  abjure  all  foreign  ties  for  ever ! 
And  to  my  country's  cause  devote  myself. 
I  am  a  Switzer,  and  will  act  as  one, 
With  my  whole  heart  and  soul.  [Bises. 

Mourn  for  our  friend, 
Our  common  parent,  yet  be  not  dismay'd  ! 
'Tis  not  alone  his  lands  that  I  inherit,  — 
His  heart  —  his  spirit,  have  devolved  on  me ; 
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And  my  young  arm  shall  execute  the  task, 
Which  in  his  hoary  age  he  could  not  pay. 
Give  me  your  hands,  ye  venerahle  sires ! 
Thine,  Melchthal,  too  !     Nay,  do  not  hesitate, 
Nor  from  me  turn  distrustfully  away. 
Accept  my  plighted  vow  —  my  knightly  oath  ! 

FÜRST.      Give    him   your   hands,  my  friends !      A 
heart  like  his, 
That  sees  and  owns  its  error,  claims  our  trust. 

Melcpl     You  ever  held  the  peasantry  in  scorn, 
What  surety  have  we  that  you  mean  us  fair  ? 

EuD.     Oh,  think  not  of  the  error  of  my  youth  ! 

Stauff.     (to  Melchthal)  Be  one!     They  were  our 
father's  latest  words. 
See  they  be  not  forgotten  ! 

Melch.  Take  my  hand,  — 

A  peasant's  hand,  —  and  with  it,  noble  sir, 
The  gage  and  the  assurance  of  a  man ! 
Without  us,  sir,  what  would  the  nobles  be  ? 
Our  order  is  more  ancient,  too,  than  yours ! 

KuD.     I  honour  it  —  will  shield  it  with  my  sword  ! 

Melch.     The  arm,  my  lord,  that  tames  the  stubborn 
earth, 
And  makes  its  bosom  blossom  with  increase, 
Can  also  shield  its  owner's  breast  at  need. 

EuD.     Then  you  shall  shield  my  breast,  and  I  will 
yours, 
Thus  each  be  strengthen'd  by  the  other's  strength. 
Yet  wherefore  talk  we,  while  our  native  land 
Is  still  to  alien  tyranny  a  prey  ? 
First  let  us  sweep  the  foemen  from  the  soil. 
Then  reconcile  our  difference  in  peace ! 

[Afte?'  a  momenfs  pause. 
How  !     You  are  silent !     Not  a  word  for  me  ? 
And  have  I  yet  no  title  to  your  trust  ?  — 
Then  must  I  force  my  way,  despite  your  will, 
Into  the  league  you  secretly  have  form'd. 
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You've  held  a  Diet  on  the  Rootli,  —  I 
Know  this,  —  know  all  that  was  transacted  there; 
And  though  not  trusted  with  your  secret,  I 
Have  kept  it  closely  like  a  sacred  pledge. 
Trust  me  —  I  never  was  my  country's  foe, 
Nor  would  I  ever  have  against  you  stood ! 
Yet  you  did  wr.ong  —  to  put  your  rising  off. 
Time  presses  !     We  must  strike,  and  swiftly  too ! 
Already  Tell  is  lost  through  your  delay. 

Stauff.     We  swore  that  we  should  wait  till  Christ- 
mastide. 

RuD.     I  was  not  there,  —  I  did  not  take  the  oath. 
If  you  delay,  I  will  not ! 

Melch.  What !     You  would  — 

RuD.     I  count  me  now  among  the  country's  chiefs. 
And  my  first  duty  is  to  guard  your  rights. 

FÜRST.     Your  nearest  and  your  holiest  duty  is 
Within  the  earth  to  lay  these  dear  remains. 

RuD.     When   we   have  set  the  country  free,  we'll 
place 
Our  fresh  victorious  wreaths  upon  his  bier. 
Oh,  my  dear  friends,  'tis  not  your  cause  alone  !  — 
I  with  the  tyrants  have  a  cause  to  fight, 
That  more  concerns  myself.     My  Bertha's  gone. 
Has  disappear'd,  —  been  carried  off  by  stealth,  — 
Stolen  from  amongst  us  by  their  ruffian  hands  ! 

Stauff.     So  fell  an  outrage  has  the  tyrant  dared 
Against  a  lady  free  and  nobly  born  ? 

RuD.     Alas  !  my  friends,  I  promised  help  to  you, 
And  I  must  first  implore  it  for  myself ! 
She  that  I  love  is  stolen  —  is  forced  away. 
And  who  knows  where  she's  by  the  tyrant  hid, 
Or  with  what  outrages  his  ruffian  crew 
May  force  her  into  nuptials  she  detests  ? 
Forsake  me  not !  —  Oh,  help  me  to  her  rescue  ! 
She  loves  you !     Well,  oh  well,  has  she  deserved 
That  all  should  rush  to  arms  in  her  behalf ! 
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Stauff.     What  course  do  you  propose  ?  " 

Eui).  Alas  !  I  know  not. 

In  the  dark  mystery  that  shrouds  her  fate,  — 
In  the  dread  agony  of  this  suspense,  — 
Where  I  can  grasp  at  nouglit  of  certainty,  — 
One  single  ray  of  comfort  beams  upon  me. 
From  out  the  ruins  of  the  tyrant's  power 
Alone  can  she  be  rescued  from  the  grave. 
Their  strongholds  must  be  levell'd,  every  one, 
Ere  we  can  penetrate  her  dungeon  walls. 

Melch.     Come,  lead  us  on  !    We  follow  !    Why  defer 
Until  to-morrow,  what  to-day  may  do  ? 
Tell's  arm  was  free  when  we  at  Eootli  swore. 
This  foul  enormity  was  yet  undone. 
And  change  of  circumstance  brings  change  of  vow ; 
Who  such  a  coward  as  to  waver  still  ? 

EuD.     {to  Walter  Fürst)  Meanwhile  to  arms,  and 
wait  in  readiness 
The  fiery  signal  on  the  mountain  tops ! 
For  swifter  than  a  boat  can  scour  the  lake 
Shall  you  have  tidings  of  our  victory ; 
And  when  you  see  the  welcome  flames  ascend, 
Then,  like  the  lightning,  swoop  upon  the  foe, 
And  lay  the  despots  and  their  creatures  low ! 

Scene  III. 

The  pass  near  Küssnacht,  sloping  doivn  from  behind, 
with  rocks  on  either  side.  TJie  travellers  are  visible 
upon  the  heights,  before  they  appear  on  the  stage. 
Hocks  all  around  the  stage.  Upon  one  of  the 
foremost  a  projecting  cliff  overgrown  ivith  brush- 
wood. 

Tell,     (enters  with  his  crossbow)  Through  this  ravine 
he  needs  must  come.     There  is 
No  other  way  to  Küssnacht.     Here  I'll  do  it ! 
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The  ground  is  everything  I  could  desire. 
Yon  elder  bush  will  hide  me  from  his  view, 
And  from  that  point  my  shaft  is  sure  to  hit. 
The  strait ness  of  the  gorge  forbids  pursuit. 
Now,  Gessler,  balance  thine  account  with  Heaven ! 
Thou  must  away  from  earth,  —  thy  sand  is  run. 

Quiet  and  harmless  was  the  life  I  led, 
My  bow  was  bent  on  forest  game  alone ; 
No  thoughts  of  murder  rested  on  my  soul. 
But  thou  hast  scared  me  from  my  dream  of  peace ; 
The  milk  of  human  kindness  thou  hast  turn'd 
To  rankling  poison  in  my  breast ;  and  made 
Appalhng  deeds  famihar  to  my  soul. 
He  who  could  make  his  own  child's  head  his  mark 
Can  speed  his  arrow  to  his  foeman's  heart. 

My  boys,  poor  innocents,  my  loyal  wife. 
Must  be  protected,  tyrant,  from  thy  rage  ! 
When  last  I  drew  my  bow  —  with  trembling  hand  — 
And  thou,  with  fiendishly  remorseless  glee 
Forced  me  to  level  at  my  own  boy's  head, 
When  I,  imploring  pity,  writhed  before  thee. 
Then,  in  the  anguish  of  my  soul,  I  vow'd 
And  feai-ful  oath,  which  met  God's  ear  alone, 
That  when  my  bow  next  wiug'd  an  arrow's  flight. 
Its  aim  should  be  thy  heart.     The  vow  I  made. 
Amid  the  hellish  torments  of  that  moment, 
I  hold  a  sacred  debt,  and  I  will  pay  it. 

Thou  art  my  lord,  my  emperor's  delegate ; 
Yet  would  the  emperor  not  have  stretch 'd  his  power 
So  far  as  thou  hast  done.     He  sent  thee  here 
To  deal  forth  law  —  stern  law  —  for  he  is  wroth ; 
But  not  to  wanton  with  unbridled  will 
In  every  cruelty,  with  fiend-like  joy :  — 
There  lives  a  God  to  punish  and  aveage. 
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Come  forth,  thou  hringer  once  of  hitter  pangs, 
My  precious  jewel  now,  —  my  chiefest  treasure  — 
A  mark  I'll  set  thee,  which  the  cry  of  grief 
Could  never  penetrate,  —  but  thou  shalt  pierce  it,  — 
And  thou,  my  trusty  bowstring,  that  so  oft 
For  sport  has  served  me  faithfully  and  well, 
Desert  me  not  in  this  dread  hour  of  need, — 
Only  be  true  this  once,  my  own  good  cord, 
That  hast  so  often  wing'd  the  biting  shaft :  — 
For  shouldst  thou  fly  successless  from  my  hand, 
I  have  no  second  to  send  after  thee. 

[Travellers  pass  over  the  stage. 

I'll  sit  me  down  upon  this  bench  of  stone. 
Hewn  for  the  wayworn  traveller's  brief  repose  — 
For  here  there  is  no  home.     Men  hurry  past 
Each  other,  with  quick  step  and  careless  look. 
Nor  stay  to  question  of  their  grief.     Here  goes 
The  merchant,  all  anxiety,  —  the  pilgrim, 
With  scantly  furnished  scrip,  —  the  pious  monk, 
The  scowhng  robber,  and  the  jovial  player. 
The  carrier  with  his  heavy-laden  horse. 
That  comes  to  us  from  the  far  haunts  of  men ; 
For  every  road  conducts  to  the  world's  end. 
They  all  push  onward  —  every  man  intent 
On  his  own  several  business  —  mine  is  murder. 

[Sits  down. 

Time  was,  my  dearest  children,  when  with  joy 
You  hail'd  your  father's  safe  return  to  home 
From  his  long  mountain  toils ;  for,  when  he  came, 
He  ever  brought  with  him  some  little  gift,  — 
A  lovely  Alpine  flower  —  a  curious  bird  — 
Or  elf-bolt,  such  as  on  the  hills  are  found. 
Bat  now  he  goes  in  quest  of  other  game. 
Sits  in  this  gorge,  with  murder  in  his  thoughts, 
And  for  his  enemy's  hfe-blood  Hes  in  wait. 
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But  still  it  is  of  you  alone  he  thinks, 

Dear  children.     'Tis  to  guard  your  innocence, 

To  shield  you  from  the  tyrant's  fell  revenge, 

He  bends  his  bow  to  do  a  deed  of  blood !  [Rises, 

Well  —  I  am  watching  for  a  noble  prey  — 
Does  not  the  huntsman,  witli  unflinching  heart, 
Koam  for  whole  days,  when  winter  frosts  are  keen, 
Leap  at  the  risk  of  death  from  rock  to  rock,  — 
And  chmb  the  jagged,  slippery  steeps,  to  which 
His  limbs  are  glued  by  his  own  streaming  blood  — 
And  all  to  hunt  a  wretched  chamois  down  ? 
A  far  more  precious  prize  is  now  my  aim  — 
The  heart  of  that  dire  foe,  who  seeks  my  life. 

[Sprightly  music  heard  in  the  distance^  which 
comes  gradually  nearer. 

From  my  first  years  of  boyhood  I  have  used 
The  bow  —  been  practised  in  the  archer's  feats; 
The  bull's-eye  many  a  time  my  shafts  have  hit. 
And  many  a  goodly  prize  have  I  brought  home 
From  competitions.     But  this  day  I'll  make 
My  master-shot,  and  win  what's  best  to  win 
In  the  whole  circuit  of  our  mountain  range. 

[A  bridal  party  passes  over  the  stage,  and  goes  up 
the  pass.  Tell  gazes  at  it,  leaning  on  his 
how.     He  is  joined  hy  Stussi  the  Ranger. 

Stussl     There  goes  the  cloister  bailiff's  bridal  train 
Of  Morlischachen.     A  rich  fellow  he  ! 
And  has  some  half  score  pastures  on  the  Alps. 
He  goes  to  fetch  his  bride  from  Imisee. 
At  Küssnacht  there  will  be  high  feast  to-night. 
Come  with  us  —  ev'ry  honest  man  is  asked. 

Tell.     A  gloomy  guest  fits  not  a  wedding  feast. 

Stussl     If   you've  a   trouble,  dash    it    from   your 
heart ! 
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Take  what  Heaven  sends  !     The  times  are  heavy  now, 
And  we  must  snatch  at  pleasure  as  it  flies. 
Here  'tis  a  bridal,  there  a  burial. 

Tj:ll.     And  oft  the  one  close  on  the  other  treads. 

Stussl     So  runs  the  world  we  hve  in.     Everywhere 
Mischance  be f als  and  misery  enough. 
In  Glarus  there  has  been  a  landslip,  and 
A  whole  side  of  the  Glarnisch  has  fallen  in. 

Tell.     How  !     Do  the  very  hills  begin  to  quake  ? 
There  is  stabihty  for  naught  on  earth. 

Stussl     Of  strange  things,  too,  we  hear  from  other 
parts. 
1  spoke  with  one  but  now,  from  Baden  come, 
Who  said  a  knight  was  on  his  way  to  court, 
And,  as  he  rode  along,  a  swarm  of  wasps 
Surrounded  him,  and  settling  on  his  horse. 
So  fiercely  stung  the  beast,  that  it  fell  dead. 
And  he  proceeded  to  the  court  on  foot. 

Tell.     The  weak  are  also  furnish'd  with  a  sting. 

Armgart  enters  with  several  children,  and  places  her- 
self at  the  entrance  of  the  pass. 

Stussl     'Tis  thought  to  bode  disaster  to  the  land,  — 
Some  horrid  deeds  against  the  course  of  nature. 

Tell.     Why,  every  day  brings   forth   such   fearful 
deeds ; 
There  needs  no  prodigy  to  herald  them. 

Stussl     Ay,  happy  he  who  tills  his  field  in  peace. 
And  sits  at  home  untroubled  wäth  his  kin. 

Tell.     The  very  meekest  cannot  be  at  peace 
If  his  ill  neighbour  will  not  let  liim  rest. 

[Tell   looks  frequently  with    restless   expectation 
toward  the  top  of  the  pass. 
Stussl     So  fare  you  well !     You're  waiting  some 

one  here  ? 
Tell.     I  am. 
Stussl  God  speed  you  safely  to  your  home ! 
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You  are  from  Uri,  are  you  not  ?     His  Grace 
The  governor's  expected  thence  to-day. 

Traveller,     {entering)  Look  not  to  see  the  governor 
to-day. 
The  streams  are  flooded  by  the  heavy  rains, 
And  all  the  bridges  have  been  swept  avv^ay. 

[Tell  rises. 
Arm.     {coming  forward)  Gessler  not  coming  ? 
Stussl     Want  you  aught  with  him  ? 
Arm.     Alas,  I  do  ! 

Stussl  Why,  then,  thus  place  yourself 

Where  you  obstruct  his  passage  down  the  pass  ? 

Arm.     Here  he  cannot  escape  me.    He  must  hear  me. 
Friess.     (coming  hastily  doiun   the  pass   and   calls 
upon  the  stage) 
Make  way,  make  way !     My  lord,  the  governor, 
Is  close  behind  me,  riding  down  the  pass.     [Exit  Tell. 
Arm.     {excitedly)  The  viceroy  comes  ! 

[She    goes    totvard    the    pass    ivith    Iter    children. 
Gessler  and  Eudolph  der  Harras  appear 
on  horseback  at  the  upper  end  of  the  pass. 
Stussl     {to  Friesshardt)  How  got  ye  through  the 
stream, 
When  all  the  bridges  have  been  carried  down  ? 

Friess.     We've  fought,  friend,  with  the  tempest  on 
the  lake ; 
An  Alpine  torrent's  nothing  after  that. 

Stussl     How  !  were  you  out,  then,  in  that  dreadful 

storm  ? 
Friess.     We  were !     I'll  not  forget  it  while  I  Hve. 
Stussl     Stay,  speak  — 

Friess.  I  can't, —  must  to  the  castle  liaste. 

And  tell  them  that  the  governor's  at  hand.  [Exit. 

Stussl     If  honest  men,  now,  had  been  in  the  ship. 
It  had  gone  down  with  every  soul  on  board :  — 
Some  folks  are  proof  'gainst  fire  and  water  both. 

[Looking  round. 
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Where  has  the  huntsman  gone  witli  whom  I  spoke  ? 

[J^Jxit. 
Unter  Gehsler  and  Rudolph  der  H  arras  on 
horseback. 

Gessl.     Say  what  you   will;    I  am  the  emperor's 
liege, 
And  how  to  please  him  my  first  thought  must  be. 
He  did  not  send  me  here  to  fawn  and  cringe, 
And  coax  these  boors  into  good  humour.     No ! 
Obedience  he  must  have.     The  struggle's  this ; 
Is  king  or  peasant  to  be  sovereign  here  ? 

Arm.     Now  is  the  moment !     Now  for  my  petition  ! 

Gessl.     'Twas  not  in  sport  that  I  set  up  the  cap 
In  Altdorf  —  or  to  try  the  people's  hearts  — 
All  this  I  knew  before.     I  set  it  up, 
That  they  might  learn  to  bend  those  stubborn  necks 
They  carry  far  too  proudly  —  and  I  placed 
What  well  I  knew  their  pride  could  never  brook 
Full  in  the  road,  which  they  perforce  must  pass, 
That,  when  their  eye  fell  on  it,  they  might  call 
That  lord  to  mind  whom  they  too  much  forget. 

Har.     But  surely,  sir,  the  people  have  some  rights  — 

Gessl.     This  is  no  time  to  settle  what  they  are. 
Great  projects  are  at  work,  and  hatching  now. 
The  imperial  house  seeks  to  extend  its  power. 
Those  vast  designs  of  conquest  which  the  sire 
Has  gloriously  begun,  the  sou  will  end. 
This  petty  nation  is  a  stumbling-block  — 
One  way  or  other,  it  must  be  put  down. 

[They   are   about   to  pass  on.     Armgart   throws 
herself  down  before  Gessler. 

Arm.     Mercy,  lord  governor  !     Oh,  pardon,  pardon ! 

Gessl.     Why  do  you  cross  me  on  the  public  road  ? 
Stand  back,  I  say  ! 

Arm.  My  husband  lies  in  prison  ; 

My  wretched  orphans  cry  for  bread.     Have  pity, 
Pity,  my  lord,  upon  our  sore  distress ! 
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Har.     Who  are  you  ?  and  your  husband,  what  is  he? 

Arm.     a  poor  wild-hay-man  of  the  Rigiberg, 
Kind  sir,  who,  on  the  brow  of  the  abyss. 
Mows  the  unowner'd  grass  from  craggy  shelves 
To  which  the  very  cattle  dare  not  chmb. 

Har.     {to  Gessler)  By  Heaven !  a  sad  and  pitiable 
hfe ! 
I  pray  you  set  the  wretched  fellow  free. 
How  great  soever  may  be  his  offence, 
His  horrid  trade  is  punishment  enough.    \^To  Armgart. 
You  shall  have  justice.     To  the  castle-  bring 
Your  suit.     This  is  no  place  to  deal  witli  it. 

Arm.     No,  no,  I  will  not  stir  from  where  I  stand, 
Until  your  Grace  gives  me  my  husband  back. 
Six  months  already  has  he  been  shut  up. 
And  waits  the  sentence  of  a  judge  in  vain. 

Gessl.    How!  would  you  force  me,  woman  ?    Hence! 
Begone ! 

Arm.   Justice,   my   lord !     Ay,    justice !     Thou    art 
judge : 
Vice-regent  of  the  emperor  —  of  Heaven.  * 

Then  do  thy  duty,  —  as  thou  hopest  for  justice 
From  Him  who  rules  above,  show  it  to  us ! 

Gessl.     Hence !     Drive  this  insolent  rabble   from 
my  sight ! 

Arm.     {seizing  his  horse's  reins)  No,  no,  by  Heaven, 
I've  nothing  more  to  lose.  — 
Thou  stir'st  not,  viceroy,  from  this  spot,  until 
Thou  dost  me  fullest  justice.     Knit  thy  brows, 
And  roll  thine  eyes  —  I  fear  not.     Our  distress 
Is  so  extreme,  so  boundless,  that  we  care 
No  longer  for  thine  anger. 

Gessl.  Woman,  hence ! 

Give  way,  or  else  my  horse  shall  ride  you  down. 

Arm.     Well,  let  it !  —  there  — 

[^Tlirows  her  children  and  herself  upon  the  ground 
he/ore  him. 
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Here  on  the  ground  I  lie, 
I  and  my  children.     Let  the  wretched  orphans 
Be  trodden  by  thy  horse  into  the  dust ! 
It  will  not  be  the  worst  that  thou  hast  done. 
Har.     Are  you  mad,  woman  ? 

Arm.     {continuing  with  vehemence)  Many  a  day  thou 
hast 
Trampled  the  emperor's  lands  beneath  thy  feet. 
Oh,  I  am  but  a  woman  !     Were  I  man, 
I'd  find  some  better  thing  to  do,  than  here 
Lie  grovelling  in  the  dust. 

[The  music  of  the   bridal  party  is   again  heard 
from  the  top  of  the  pass,  hut  more  softly. 
Gessl.  Where  are  my  knaves  ? 

Drag  her  away,  lest  I  forget  myself. 
And  do  some  deed  I  may  repent  me  of. 

Har.     My  lord,    the    servants    cannot    force    their 
way; 
The  pass  is  block'd  up  by  a  bridal  train. 

Gessl.     Too  mild  a  ruler  am  I  to  this  people, 
Their  tongues  are  all  too  bold  —  nor  have  they  yet 
Been  tamed  to  due  submission,  as  they  shall  be. 
I  must  take  order  for  the  remedy ; 
I  will  subdue  this  stubborn  mood  of  theirs, 
This  braggart  spirit  of  freedom  I  will  crush, 
I  will  proclaim  a  new  law  through  the  land ; 
I  will  — 

\Än  arrow  pierces  him,  —  he  puts  his  hand  on 
his  heart  J  and  is  about  to  sink  —  with  a  feeble 
voice. 
Oh  God,  have  mercy  on  my  soul ! 
Har.     My  lord  !  my  lord  !     Oh  God  !    What's  this  ? 

Whence  came  it  ? 
Arm.     (starts  up)  Dead,  dead !     He  reels,  he  falls ! 

'Tis  in  his  heart ! 
Har.     (^springs  from  his  horse')  Horror  of  horrors  ! 
Heavenly  powers  !     Sir  knight, 
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Address  yourself  for  mercy  to  your  God ! 
You  are  a  dying  man. 

Gessl.  That  shot  was  Tell's. 

[Ä  slides  from  his  horse  into  the  arms  of  Rudolph 
DER  H ARRAS,  who  lays  him  down  upon  the 
bench.     Tell  appears  above  upon  the  rocks. 
Tell.     Thou    know'st    the    marksman  —  I,   and    I 
alone. 
Now  are  our  homesteads  free,  and  innocence 
From  thee  is  safe :  thou'lt  be  our  curse  no  more. 

[Tell  disappears.     People  rush  in. 
Stussl     What  is  the  matter  ?     Tell  me  what  has 

happeu'd  ? 
Arm.     The  viceroy's  shot,  —  pierced  by  a  crossbow 

bolt! 
People,     (^running  in)  Who  has  been  shot  ? 

[  While   the  foremost  of  the  marriage  party  are 
coming  on  the  stage,   the   hindmost   are  still 
upon  the  heights.      The  music  continues. 
Har.     He's  bleeding  fast  to  death. 
Away,  for  help  —  pursue  the  murderer ! 
Unhappy  man,  is  this  to  be  your  end  ? 
You  would  not  listen  to  my  warning  words. 

Stussl     By  Heaven,  his  cheek  is  pale !     Life's  ebb- 
ing fast. 
Many  Voices.     Who  did  the  deed  ? 
Har.  What !     Are  the  people  mad, 

That  they  make  music  to  a  murder  ?     Silence  ! 

[Music    breaks  off  suddenly.     People  continue   to 
flock  in. 
Speak,  if  you  can,  my  lord.     Have  you  no  charge 
To  trust  me  with  ? 

[Gessler  makes  signs  with  his  hand,  which  he 
repeats  with  vehemence,  when  he  finds  they  are 
not  understood. 

Where  shall  I  take  you  to  ? 
To  Küssnacht  ?     What  you  say  I  can't  make  out. 
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Oh,  do  not  grow  impatifiiit !     Ijtuwd  all  thought 
Of  earthly  things  and  make  your  peace  with  J  leaven. 
\^Thc  yjhole  marriaye  'party  gather  round  the  dying 
man. 
Stussl     See  there !  how  j)ale  he  grows !     Death's 
gathering  now 
About  his  heart ;  —  his  eyes  grow  dim  and  glazed. 
Arm.     {holds  up   a  child)   Look,  children,  how   a 

tyrant  dies ! 
Har.  Mad  hag ! 

Have  you  no  touch  of  feeling,  that  your  eyes 
Gloat  on  a  sight  so  horrible  as  this  ? 
Help  me  —  take  hold.     What,  will  not  one  assist 
To  pull  the  torturing  arrow  from  his  breast  ? 

Women.     What !  touch  the  man  whom  God's  own 

hand  has  struck ! 
Har.     All  curses  light  on  you  !     [Draws  Ms  svmrd. 
Stussi.     {seizes  his  arm)  Gently,  sir  knight ! 

Your  power  is  at  end.     'Twere  best  forbear. 
Our  country's  foe  has  fallen.     We  will  brook 
No  further  violence.     We  are  free  men. 
All.     The  country's  free. 

Har.  And  is  it  come  to  this  ? 

Fear  and  obedience  at  an  end  so  soon  ? 

[To  the  soldiers  of  the  guard  who  are  thronging  in. 
You  see,  my  friends,  the  bloody  piece  of  work 
Has  here  been  done.     'Tis  now  too  late  for  help, 
And  to  pursue  the  murderer  were  vain. 
We've  other  things  to  think  of.     On  to  Küssnacht, 
And  let  us  save  that  fortress  for  the  king ! 
For  in  a  moment  such  as  this,  all  ties 
Of  order,  fealty,  and  faith,  are  rent, 
And  we  can  trust  to  no  man's  loyalty. 

[As  he  is  going  out  with  the  soldiers,  six  Fr AIRES 
MiSERicORDiiE  appear. 
Arm.     Here    comes    the    brotherhood    of     mercy. 
Koom ! 
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Stussi.     The    victim's   slain,  and  now  the  ravens 

stoop. 
Brothers  of  Mercy  {form  a  semicircle  round  the 
body,  and  sing  in  solemn  tones) 
Death  hurries  on  with  hasty  stride, 

No  respite  man  from  him  may  gain, 
He  cuts  him  down,  when  Ufe's  full  tide 

Is  throbbing  strong  in  every  vein. 
Prepared  or  not  the  call  to  hear. 
He  must  before  his  Judge  appear. 
[While  they  are  repeating  the  two  last  lines,  the 
curtain  falls. 


ACT    V. 

Scene  I. 

A  common  near  Altdorf.  I71  the  background,  to  the 
right,  the  Keep  of  Uri,  with  the  scaffold  still  stand- 
ing, as  in  the  Third  Scene  of  the  First  Act.  To 
the  left,  the  view  opens  upon  numerous  mountains, 
on  all  of  which  signal  fires  are  burning.  Day  is 
breaking,  and  distant  bells  are  heard  ringing  in 
several  directions. 

EuoDi,   KuoNi,  Werni,   Master  Mason,  and  many 
other  country  people,  also  women  and  children. 

KuODi.     See  there  !     The  beacons  on  the  mountain 
heights  ! 

Mason.     Hark  how  the  bells  above  the  forest  toll ! 

RuoDL     The  enemy's  routed. 

Mason.  And  the  forts  are  storm'd. 

EuoDi.     And  we  of  Uri,  do  we  still  endure 
Upon  our  native  soil  the  tyrant's  keep  ? 
Are  we  the  last  to  strike  for  hberty  ? 
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Mason.     Shall  the  yoke  stand,  that  was  to  curb  our 
necks  ? 
Up !     Tear  it  to  the  ground  ! 

All.  Down,  down  with  it ! 

RuODi.     Where  is  the  Stier  of  Uri  ? 
Url  Here.     What  would  ye  ? 

RuODL     Up  to  your  tower,  and  wind   us   such   a 
blast. 
As  shall  resound  afar,  from  peak  to  peak ; 
Rousing  the  echoes  of  each  glen  and  hill. 
To  rally  swiftly  all  the  mountain  men ! 

[JExit  Stier  of  Url  —  £nter  Walter  Fürst. 
FÜRST.     Stay,  stay,  my  friends  !     As  yet  we  have 
not  learn'd 
Wliat  has  been  done  in  Unterwald  and  Schwytz. 
Let's  wait  till  we  receive  intelligence ! 

RuoDi.     Wait,  wait  for  what  ?  The  accursed  tyrant's 
dead, 
And  on  us  freedom's  glorious  day  has  dawn'd ! 

Mason.     How  !      Are    these   flaming    signals   not 
enough. 
That  blaze  on  every  mountain  top  around  ? 

RuoDi.     Come  all,  fall  to  —  come,  men  and  women, 
all! 
Destroy  the  scaffold  !     Burst  the  arches  !     Down, 
Down  with  the  walls,  let  not  a  stone  remain ! 

Mason.     Come,  comrades,  come  !     We  built  it,  and 
we  know 
How  best  to  hurl  it  down. 

All.  Come  !     Down  with  it ! 

[They  fall  upon  the  building  on  every  side. 
FÜRST.     The  floodgate's  burst.     They're  not  to  be 
restrained. 

[Unter  Melchthal  and  Baumgarten. 
Melch.     What !     Stands   the    fortress    still,    when 
Sarnen  lies 
In  ashes,  and  the  Rossberg's  in  our  hands  ? 
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FÜRST.     You,    Melchthal,   here?      D'ye   bring    us 
liberty  ? 
Are  all  the  cantons  from  our  tyrants  freed  ? 

Melch.     We've  swept  them  from  the  soil.     Rejoice, 
my  friend, 
Now,  at  this  very  moment,  while  we  speak. 
There's  not  one  tyrant  left  in  Switzerland ! 

FÜRST.  How  did  you  get  the  forts  into  your  power  ? 

Melch.     Kudenz  it  was  who  by  a  bold  assault 
With  manly  valour  mastered  Sarnen's  keep. 
The  Rossberg  I  had  storm'd  the  night  before. 
But  hear,  what  chanced.    Scarce  had  we  driven  the  foe 
Forth  from  the  keep,  and  given  it  to  the  flames, 
That  now  rose  crackling  upward  to  the  skies. 
When  from  the  blaze  rush'd  Diethelm,  Gessler's  page, 
Exclaiming,  "  Lady  Bertha  will  be  burnt ! " 

FÜRST.     Good  heavens ! 

\_Tlie  beams  of  the  scaffold  are  heard  falling. 

Melch.  'Twas  she  herself.     Here  had  she  been 

By  Gessler's  orders  secretly  immured. 
Up  sprang  Rudenz  in  frenzy.     For  even  now 
The  beams  and  massive  posts  were  crashing  down, 
And  through  the  stifling  smoke  the  piteous  shrieks 
Of  the  unhappy  lady. 

FÜRST.  Is  she  saved  ? 

Melch.     'Twas  not  a  time  to  hesitate  or  pause ! 
Had  he  been  but  our  baron,  and  no  more, 
We  should  have  been  most  chary  of  our  lives ; 
But  he  w\as  our  confederate,  and  Bertha 
Honoured  the  people.     So,  without  a  thought, 
We  risk'd  the  worst,  and  rush'd  into  the  flames. 

FÜRST.     But  is  she  saved  ? 

Melch.  She  is.     Rudenz  and  I 

Bore  her  between  us  from  the  blazing  pile. 
With  crashing  timbers  toppling  all  around. 
And  when  she  had  revived,  the  danger  past. 
And  raised  her  eyes  to  look  upon  the  sun, 
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The  baron  fell  upon  my  breast ;  and  then 
A  silent  vow  between  us  two  was  sworn, 
A  vow  that,  w(}l(led  in  yon  furnace  heat, 
Will  last  througli  ev'ry  shock  of  time  and  fate. 
Fürst.     Where  is  the  Landenberg  ? 
Melch.  Across  the  Briinig. 

Twas  not  my  fault  he  bore  his  sight  away, 
He  who  had  robb'd  my  father  of  his  eyes ! 
He  fled  —  I  followed  —  overtook  him  soon, 
And  dragg'd  him  to  my  father's  feet.     The  sword 
Already  quiver'd  o'er  the  caitiffs  head. 
When  from  the  pity  of  the  blind  old  man. 
He  wrung  the  hfe  which,  craven-like,  he  begged. 
He  swore  Urphede,i  never  to  return : 
He'll  keep  his  oath,  for  he  has  felt  our  arm. 

FÜRST.     Oh,  well  for  you,  you  have  not  stain'd  with 
blood 
Our  spotless  victory ! 

Children,     {running  across  the  stage  with  fragments 

of  wood)     We're  free  !  we're  free ! 
Fürst.     Oh  !  what  a  joyous  scene  !    These  children 
will 
Kemember  it  when  all  their  heads  are  gray. 

[Girls  bring  in  the  cap  upon  a  pole.     The  whole 

stage  is  filled  with  people. 

EuODL     Here  is  the  cap,  to  which  we  were  to  bow ! 

Baum.     What  shall  we  do  with  it  ?    Do  you  decide  ! 

FÜRST.     Heavens !      'Twas    beneath   this    cap   my 

grandson   stood ! 
Several  Voices.  .  Destroy  the  emblem  of  the  ty- 
rant's power  ! 
Let  it  be  burnt ! 

FÜRST.  No.     Eather  be  preserved ; 

1  The  Urphede  was  an  oath  of  peculiar  force.  When  a  man, 
who  was  at  feud  with  another,  invaded  his  lands  and  was  worsted, 
he  often  made  terms  with  his  enemy  by  swearing  the  Urphede^ 
by  which  he  bound  himself  to  depart,  and  never  to  return  with  a 
hostile  intention. 
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'Twas  once  the  iustrument  of  despots  —  now 
'Twill  of  our  freedom  be  a  lasting  sign. 

[Feasants,  men,  women,  and  children,  some  stand- 
ing, others  sitting  upon  the  beams  of  the  shat- 
tered scaffold,  all  picturesquely  grouped,  in  a 
large  semicircle. 
Melch.     Thus    now,    my    friends,  with   light    and 
merry  hearts, 
We  stand  upon  the  wreck  of  tyranny ; 
And  gloriously  the  work  has  been  fulfilled, 
Which  we  at  Eootli  pledged  ourselves  to  do. 

FÜRST.     No,  not  fulfilled.     The  work  is  but  begun : 
Courage  and  concord  firm,  we  need  them  both ; 
For,  be  assured,  the  king  will  make  all  speed 
To  avenge  his  viceroy's  death,  and  reinstate. 
By  force  of  arms,  the  tyrant  we've  expell'd. 

Melch.     Why  let  him  come,  with  all  his  armaments ! 
The  foe's  expelled  that  press'd  us  from  within, 
The  foe  without  we  are  prepared  to  meet ! 

KuoDL     The  passes  to  our  cantons  are  but  few ; 
These  with  our  bodies  we  will  block,  we  will ! 

Baum.     Knit  are  we  by  a  league  will  ne'er  be  rent, 
And  all  his  armies  shall  not  make  us  quail. 

[Enter  Rösselmann  and  Stauffacher. 
EÖSSEL.     (speaking   as   he    enters)     These   are   the 

awful  judgments  of  the  Lord ! 
Peas.     Wliat  is  the  matter  ? 

RÖSSEL.  In  what  times  w^e  live ! 

FÜRST.     Say  on,  what  is't  ?     Ha,  Werner,  is  it  you  ? 
What  tidings  ? 

Peas.  What's  the  matter  ? 

Rössel.  Hear  and  wonder ! 

Stauff.     We  are  released  from  one  great  cause  of 

dread. 
Rössel.     The  emperor  is  murdered. 
FÜRST.  Gracious  Heaven ! 

[Peasants  rise  up  and  throng  round  Stauffacher. 
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All.     Murder'd  !  —  tlie     ernp'ror !       What !       Tha 
emp'ror !     Hear ! 

Melch.     Impossible  !    How  came  you  by  the  news? 

Stauff.     'Tis  true !     Near  Brück,  by  the  assassin's 
hand, 
King  Albert  fell.     A  most  trustworthy  man, 
John  Müller,  from  Schafiliausen,  brought  the  new.s. 

Fürst.     Who  dared  commit  so  horrible  a  deed  ? 

Stauff.     The  doer  makes  the  deed  more  dreadful 
still ; 
It  was  his  nephew,  his  own  brother's  son, 
Duke  John  of  Austria,  who  struck  the  blow. 

Melch.     What  drove  him  to  59  dire  a  parricide  ? 

Stauff.     The  emp'ror  kept  his  patrimony  back, 
Despite  his  urgent  importunities  ; 
'Twas  said,  he  meant  to  keep  it  for  himself, 
And  with  a  mitre  to  appease  the  duke. 
However  this  may  be,  the  duke  gave  ear 
To  the  ill  counsel  of  his  friends  in  arms ; 
And  with  the  noble  lords,  Von  Eschenbach, 
Von  Tegerfeld,  Von  Wart  and  Palm,  resolved, 
Since  his  demands  for  justice  were  despised. 
With  his  own  hands  to  take  revenge  at  least. 

FÜRST.     But  say  —  the  dreadful  deed,  how  was  it 
done  ? 

Stauff.     The  king  was  riding  down  from  Stein  to 
Baden. 
Upon  his  way  to  join  the  court  at  Eheinfeld,  — 
With  him  a  train  of  high-born  gentlemen. 
And  the  young  princes  John  and  Leopold ; 
And  when  they'd  reach'd  the  ferry  of  the  Eeuss, 
The  assassins  forced  their  way  into  the  boat. 
To  separate  the  emperor  from  his  suite. 
His  Highness  landed,  and  was  riding  on 
Across  a  fresh  plough'd  field  —  where  once,  they  say, 
A  mighty  city  stood  in  pagan  times  — 
With  Habsburg's  ancient  turrets  full  in  sight, 
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That  was  the  cradle  of  his  princely  race, 

When  Duke  John  plunged  a  dagger  in  his  throat, 

Palm  ran  him  thro'  the  body  with  a  lance, 

And  Eschenbach,  to  end  him,  clove  his  skull ; 

So  down  he  sank,  all  weltering  in  his  blood. 

On  his  own  soil,  by  his  own  kinsmen  slain. 

Those  on  the  opposite  bank  beheld  the  deed, 

But,  parted  by  the  stream,  could  only  raise 

An  unavailing  cry  of  loud  lament. 

A  poor  old  woman,  sitting  by  the  way. 

Raised  him,  and  on  her  breast  he  bled  to  death. 

Melch.     Thus  has  he  dug  his  own  untimely  grave, 
Who  sought  insatiably  to  grasp  at  all. 

Stauff.     The  country  round  is  fill'd  with  dire  alarm, 
The  passes  are  blockaded  everywhere. 
And  sentinels  on  ev'ry  frontier  set ; 
E'en  ancient  Zurich  barricades  her  gates. 
That  have  stood  open  for  these  thirty  years. 
Dreading  the  murd'rers  and  th'  avengers  more. 
For  cruel  Agnes  comes,  the  Hungarian  queen. 
By  all  her  sex's  tenderness  untouch'd, 
Arm'd  with  the  thunders  of  the  ban,  to  wreak 
Dire  vengeance  for  her  parent's  royal  blood 
On  the  whole  race  of  those  that  murder'd  him,  — 
Their  servants,  children,  children's  children,  —  yea, 
Upon  the  stones  that  built  their  castle  walls. 
Deep  has  she  sworn  a  vow  to  immolate 
Whole  generations  on  her  father's  tomb, 
And  bathe  in  blood  as  in  the  dew  of  May. 

Melch.     Is't  known  which  way  the  murderers  have 
fled? 

Stauff.     No  sooner  had  they  done  the  deed,  than 
they 
Took  flight,  each  following  a  different  route, 
And  parted  ne'er  to  see  each  other  more. 
Duke  John   must  still  be   wand'ring   in   the    moun- 
tains 
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FÜRST.     And  tlius  Lheir  crime   has  borne  no  fruit 
for  them. 
Revenge  bears  never  fruit.     Itself,  it  is 
The  dreadful  food  it  feeds  on  ;  its  delight 
Is  murder  —  its  satiety  despair. 

Stauff.     The  assassins  reap  no  profit  by  their  crime ; 
But  we  shall  pluck  with  unpolluted  hands 
The  teeming  fruits  of  their  most  bloody  deed. 
For  we  are  ransomed  from  our  heaviest  fear ; 
The  direst  foe  of  liberty  has  fallen, 
And,  'tis  reported,  that  the  crown  will  pass 
From  Habsburg's  house  into  another  line ; 
The  empire  is  determined  to  assert 
Its  old  prerogative  of  choice,  I  hear. 

Fürst  and  several  others.  Is  any  named  ? 

Stauff.     The  Count  of  Luxembourg's 
Already  chosen  by  the  general  voice. 

FÜRST.     'Tis  well  we  stood  so  staunchly   by   the 
empire ! 
Now  we  may  hope  for  justice,  and  with  cause. 

Stauff.    The  emperor  will  need  some  valiant  friends. 
He  will  'gainst  Austria's  vengeance  be  our  shield. 

\_The  peasantry  emhrace.     Enter  Sacristan  with 
Imperial  Messenger. 

Sacrist.     Here  are  the  worthy   chiefs  of  Switzer- 
land ! 

RÖSSEL,  and  several  others.     Sacrist,  what  news  ? 

Sacrist.  A  courier  brings  this  letter. 

All.     (to  Walter  "P'ürst)  Open  and  read  it. 

FÜRST,     (reading')  "  To  the  worthy  men 

Of  Uri,  Schwytz,  and  Unterwald,  the  Queen 
Elizabeth  sends  grace  and  all  good  wishes  ! " 

Many  Voices.     What  wants  the  queen  with  us? 
Her  reign  is  done. 

FÜRST,     (reads}   "  In  the  great  grief  and    doleful 
widowhood. 
In  which  the  bloody  exit  of  her  lord 
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Has  plunged  the  queen,  still  in  her  mind  she  bears 
The  ancient  faith  and  love  of  Switzerland." 

Melch.     She  ne'er  did  that  in  her  prosperity. 

RÖSSEL.     Hush,  let  us  hear  ! 

FÜRST,     (reads^  "  And  she  is  well  assured, 
Her  people  will  in  due  abhorrence  hold 
The  perpetrators  of  this  damned  deed. 
On  the  three  cantons,  therefore,  she  relies, 
That  they  in  nowise  lend  the  murderers  aid ; 
But  rather,  that  they  loyally  assist 
To  give  them  up  to  the  avenger's  hand, 
Remembering  the  love  and  grace  which  they 
Of  old  received  from  Rudolph's  royal  house." 

\_Symptoms  of  dissatisfaction  among  the  peasantry. 

Many  Voices.     The  love  and  grace! 

Stauff.     Grace  from  the  father  we,  indeed,  received. 
But  what  have  we  to  boast  of  from  the  son  ? 
Did  he  confirm  the  charter  of  our  freedom, 
As  all  preceding  emperors  had  done  ? 
Did  he  judge  righteous  judgment,  or  afford 
Shelter,  or  stay,  to  innocence  oppressed  ? 
Nay,  did  he  e'en  give  audience  to  the  men 
We  sent  to  lay  our  grievances  before  him  ? 
Not  one  of  all  these  things  did  the  king  do, 
And  had  we  not  ourselves  achieved  our  rights 
By  our  own  stalwart  hands,  the  wrongs  we  bore 
Had  never  touch'd  him.     Gratitude  to  him  1 
Within  these  vales  he  sowed  no  seeds  of  that ; 
He  stood  upon  an  eminence  —  he  might 
Have  been  a  very  father  to  his  people. 
But  all  his  aim  and  pleasure  was  to  raise 
Himself  and  his  own  house :  and  now  may  those 
Whom  he  has  aggrandised  lament  for  him. 

FÜRST.     We  will  not  triumph  in  his  fall,  nor  now 
Recall  to  mind  the  wrongs  that  we  endured. 
Far  be't  from  us !     Yet,  tliat  we  should  avenge 
The  sovereign's  death,  who  never  did  us  good, 
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And  hunt  down  those  who  ne'er  molested  us, 
Becomes  us  not,  nor  is  our  duty.     Love 
Must  be  a  tribute  free  and  unconstrain'd ; 
From  all  enforced  duties  deatli  absolves, 
And  unto  him  we  owe  no  further  debt. 

Melch.     And  if   the   queen    laments    within    her 
bower, 
Accusing  Heaven  in  sorrow's  wild  despair. 
Here  see  a  people,  from  its  anguish  freed, 
To  that  same  Heav'n  send  up  its  thankful  praise. 
Who  would  reap  tears,  must  sow  the  seeds  of  love. 

l^Bxit  the  Imperial  Courier. 
Stauff.     (to  the  people)  But  where  is  Tell  ?     Shall 
he,  our  freedom's  founder. 
Alone  be  absent  from  our  festival  ? 
He  did  the  most  —  endured  the  worst  of  alL 
Come  —  to  his  dwelling  let  us  all  repair, 
And  bid  the  saviour  of  our  country  hail ! 

[^Exeunt  omnes. 


Scene  IL 

Interior  of  Tell's  cottage.    Afire  burning  on  the  hearth. 
The  open  door  shows  the  scene  outside. 

Hedwig,  Walter,  and  Wilhelm. 

Hedw.     My  ovm  dear  boys !    your   father    comes 
to-day ; 
He  lives,  is  free,  and  we,  and  all  are  free ; 
The  country  owes  its  liberty  to  him ! 

Walt.     And  I,  too,  mother,  bore  my  part  in  it ! 
I  must  be  named  with  him.     My  father's  shaft 
Kan  my  life  close,  but  yet  I  never  flinch'd. 

Hedw.     (embracing   him)    Yes,    yes,    thou    art    re- 
stored to  me  again ! 
Twice  have  I  seen  thee  given  to  my  sad  eyes, 
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Twice  suffered  all  a  mother's  pangs  for  thee  ! 
But  this  is  past —  I  have  you  both,  boys,  both  I 
And  your  dear  father  will  be  back  to-day. 

[A  Monk  appears  at  the  door. 
WiLH.     See,  mother,  yonder  stands  a  holy  friar ; 
He  comes  for  alms,  no  doubt. 

Hedw.  Go  lead  him  in. 

That  we  may  give  him  cheer,  and  make  him  feel 
That  he  has  come  into  the  house  of  joy. 

[Exit,  and  returns  immediately  with  a  cup. 
WiLH.     (jto  the  Monk)  Come  in,  good  man.     Mother 

will  give  you  food ! 
Walt.     Come  in  and  rest,  then  go  refresh'd  away  ! 
Monk,     (^glancing  around  in  terror,  with  unquiet 
looks)  Where  am  I  ?     In  what  country  ? 
Tell  me. 
Walt.  How  ! 

Are  you  bewildered,  that  you  know  not  where  ? 
You  are  at  Biirglen,  in  the  land  of  Uri, 
Just  at  the  entrance  of  the  Shechenthal. 

Monk,     (to  Hedwig)  Are  you  alone  ?     Your  hus- 
band, is  he  here  ? 
Hedw.     I  am  expecting  him.     But  what  ails  you, 
man  ? 
There's  something  in  your  looks  that  omens  ill ! 
Whoe'er  you  be,  you  are  in  want  —  take  that. 

\_Offers  him  the  cup. 
Monk.     Howe'er  my  sinking  heart  may  yearn  for 
food, 
Nought  will  I  taste  till  you  have  promised  first  — 
Hedw.     Touch  not  my  garments,  come  not  near  me, 
monk ! 
You  must  stand  farther  back,  if  I'm  to  hear  you. 
Monk.     Oh,    by    this    hearth's    bright   hospitable 
blaze. 
By  your  dear  children's  heads,  which  I  embrace  — 

[^Grasps  the  hoys. 
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Hedw.     Stand  back,  I  say  !     Wliat  is  your  purpose, 
man  ? 
Back   from    my    boys !      You    are    no    monk,  —  no, 

no. 
Beneath  the  robe  you  wear  peace  should  abide, 
But  peace  abides  not  in  such  looks  as  yours. 
Monk.     I  am  the  wretch edest  of  hving  men. 
Hedw.     The  heart  is  never  deaf  to  wretchedness ; 
But  your  look  freezes  up  my  inmost  soul. 
Walt,     (springs  up)  Mother,  here's  father ! 
Hedw.  Oh,  my  God  I 

\_Is  about  to  follow,  trembles,  and  stops. 
WiLH.      (running  after  his  brother)  My  father  ! 

Walt,     (without)  Here,  here  once  more  ! 
WiLH.     {without)  My  father,  my  dear  father  ! 

Tell,     (without)  Yes,  here  once  more  I     Where  is 
your  mother,  boys  ?  [^^y  enter. 

Walt.     There  at  the  door  she  stands,  and  can  no 
further. 
She  trembles  so  with  terror  and  with  joy. 

Tell.    Oh,  Hedwig,  Hedwig,  mother  of  my  children, 
God  has  been  kind  and  helpful  in  our  woes. 
No  tyrant's  hand  shall  e'er  divide  us  more. 

Hedw.    {falling  on  his  neck)  Oh,  Tell,  what  anguish 
have  I  borne  for  thee ! 

[MoxK  becomes  attentive. 
Tell.     Forget  it  now,  and  live  for  joy  alone  ! 
I'm  here  again  with  you  !     This  is  my  cot ! 
I  stand  again  upon  mine  own  hearthstone ! 

WiLH.     But,  father,  where's  your  crossbow  ?      Not 

with  you  ? 
Tell.  Thou  shalt  not  ever  see  it  more,  my  hoy. 

Within  a  holy  shrine  it  has  been  placed, 
And  in  the  chase  shall  ne'er  be  used  again. 
Hedw.     Oh,  Tell !     Tell  1 

[Steps  back,  dropping  his  hand. 
Tell.         What  alarms  thee,  dearest  wife  ? 
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Hedw.     How  —  how  dost  thou  return  to  me  ?   This 
hand  — 
Dare  I  take  hold  of  it  ?     This  hand  —  Oh  God  ! 

Tell,     {with  firmness  and  anhiiation)  Has  shielded 
you  and  set  my  country  free ; 
Freely  I  raise  it  in  the  face  of  Heaven. 

[Monk  gives  a  sudden  start  —  he  looks  at  him. 
Who  is  this  friar  here  ? 

Hedw.  Ah,  I  forgot  him  ; 

Speak  thou  with  him ;  I  shudder  at  his  presence. 

Monk.      {stepping  nearer)  Are  you  the   Tell  who 
slew  the  governor  ? 

Tell.     Yes,  I  am  he.     I  hide  the  fact  from  no  man. 

Monk.     And  you  are  Tell !     Ah !  it  is  God's  own 
hand 
That  hath  conducted  me  beneath  your  roof. 

Tell,     {examining  him  closely)  You  are  no  monk. 
Who  are  you  ? 

Monk.  You  have  slain 

The  governor,  who  did  you  wrong.     I,  too, 
Have  slain  a  foe  who  robb'd  me  of  my  rights. 
He  was  no  less  your  enemy  than  mine. 
I've  rid  the  land  of  him. 

Tell,     {drawing  hack)  You  are  —  oh,  horror ! 
In  —  children,  children  —  in,  without  a  word, 
Go,  my  dear  wife  !     Go  !     Go  !     Unhappy  man, 
You  should  be  — 

Hedw.  Heav'ns,  who  is  it  ? 

Tell.  Do  not  ask. 

Away  !  away  !  the  children  must  not  hear  it. 
Out  of  the  house  —  away  !     You  must  not  rest 
'Neath  the  same  roof  with  this  unhappy  man  ! 

Hedw.     Alas  !     What  is  it  ?     Come. 

[Exit  with  the  children. 

Tell,     {to  the  Monk)  You  are  the  Duke 

Of  Austria  —  I  know  it.     You  have  slain 
The  emperor,  your  uncle,  and  liege  lord. 
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John.     He  robb'd  me  of  my  patrimony. 

Tell.  How  ! 

Slain  him  —  your  king,  your  uncle  !     And  the  earth 
Still  bears  you  !     And  the  sun  still  shines  on  you ! 

John.     Tell,  hear  me,  ere  you  — 

Tell.  Reeking  with  the  blood 

Of  him  that  was  your  emperor,  your  kinsman, 
Dare  you  set  foot  within  my  spotless  house, 
Dare  to  an  honest  man  to  show  your  face, 
And  claim  the  rites  of  hospitaHty  ? 

John.     I  hoped  to  find  compassion  at  your  hands. 
You  took,  like  me,  revenge  upon  your  foe ! 

Tell.      Unhappy   man !      Dare  you   confound   the 
crime 
Of  blood-imbrued  ambition  with  the  act 
Forced  on  a  father  in  mere  self-defence  ? 
Had  you  to  shield  your  children's  darling  heads, 
To  guard  your  fireside's  sanctuary  —  ward  off 
The  last,  the  direst  doom  from  all  you  loved  ? 
To  Heaven  I  raise  my  unpolluted  hands, 
To  curse  your  act  and  you  !     I  have  avenged 
That  holy  nature  which  you  have  profaned. 
I  have  no  part  with  you.     You  murdered,  I 
Have  shielded  all  that  was  most  dear  to  me. 

John.     You  cast  me  off  to  comfortless  despair ! 

Tell.     I  shrink  with  horror  while  I  talk  with  you. 
Hence,  on  the  dread  career  you  have  begun  ! 
Cease  to  pollute  the  home  of  innocence ! 

[John  turns  to  depart. 

John.     I  cannot  and  I  will  not  live  this  life  ! 

Tell.     And  yet  my  soul  bleeds  for  you.     Gracious 
Heaven, 
So  young,  of  such  a  noble  line,  the  grandson 
Of  Rudolph,  once  my  lord  and  emperor, 
An  outcast  —  murderer  —  standing  at  my  door, 
The  poor  man's  door  —  a  suppliant,  in  despair  ! 

[Covers  his  face. 
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John.     If  you  have  power  to  weep,  oh,  let  my  fate 
Move  your  compassion  —  it  is  horrible. 
I  am  —  say,  rather  was  —  a  prince.     I  might 
Have  been  most  happy,  had  I  only  curb'd 
The  impatience  of  my  passionate  desires : 
But  envy  gnaw'd  my  heart  —  I  saw  the  youth 
Of  mine  own  cousin  Leopold  endow'd 
With  honour,  and  enrich'd  with  broad  domains, 
The  while  myself,  of  equal  age  with  him, 
In  abject  slavish  nonage  was  kept  back. 

Tell.     Unhappy  man,  your  uncle  knew  you  well, 
When  from  you  laud  and  subjects  he  withheld ! 
You,  by  your  mad  and  desperate  act,  have  set 
A  fearful  seal  upon  his  wise  resolve. 
Where  are  the  bloody  partners  of  your  crime  ? 

John.     Where'er  the  avenging  furies  may  have  borne 
them ; 
I  have  not  seen  them  since  the  luckless  deed. 

Tell.     Know  you  the  empire's  ban  is  out,  —  that  you 
Are  interdicted  to  your  friends,  and  given 
An  outlaw'd  victim  to  your  enemies ! 

John.     Therefore  I  shun  all  public  thoroughfares. 
And  venture  not  to  knock  at  any  door  — 
I  turn  my  footsteps  to  the  wilds,  and  through 
The  mountains  roam,  a  terror  to  myself. 
From  mine  own  self  I  shrink  with  horror  back. 
If  in  a  brook  I  see  my  ill-starr'd  form. 
If  you  have  pity  or  a  human  heart  — 

[Falls  dovm  hefore  him. 

Tell.     Stand  up,  stand  up  !  I  say. 

John.  Not  till  you  give 

Your  hand  in  promise  of  assistance  to  me. 

Tell.     Can  I  assist  you  ?     Can  a  sinful  man  ? 
Yet  get  ye  up  —  how  black  soe'er  your  crime  — 
You  are  a  man.     I,  too,  am  one.     From  Tell 
Shall  no  one  part  uncomforted.     I  will 
Do  all  that  hes  within  my  power. 
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John,     {sprinyn  up  and  (jrasjjs  him  ardently  by  the 
hand)  Oh,  Tell, 
You  save  me  from  the  terrors  of  despair. 

Tell.     Let  go  my  hand  !     You   must  away.     You 
cannot 
Kemain  here  undiscover'd,  and,  discover'd. 
You  cannot  count  on  succour.     Which  way,  then. 
Would  you  be  going  ?     Where  do  you  hope  to  find 
A  place  of  rest  ? 

John.  Alas  !     1  know  not  where. 

Tell.      Hear,  then,  what  Heaven  unto  my  heart 
suggests. 
You  must  to  Italy,  —  to  Saint  Peter's  city  — 
There  cast  yourself  at  the  Pope's  feet,  —  confess 
Your  guilt  to  him,  and  ease  your  laden  soul ! 

John.     Will  he  not  to  the  avengers  yield  me  up  ? 

Tell.     Whate'er  he  does,  accept  it  as  from  God. 

John.     But   how    am    I   to    reach    that    unknown 
land  ? 
I  have  no  knowledge  of  the  way,  and  dare  not 
Attach  myself  to  other  travellers. 

Tell.     I  will  describe  the  road,  so  mark  me  well ! 
You  must  ascend,  keeping  along  the  Eeuss, 
Which  from  the  mountains  dashes  wildly  down. 

John,     {in   alarm)   What !     See   the  Reuss  ?     The 
witness  of  my  deed  ! 

Tell.     The  road  you  take  lies  through  the  river's 
gorge. 
And  many  a  cross  proclaims  where  travellers 
Have  been  by  avalanches  done  to  death. 

John.     I  have  no  fear  for  nature's  terrors,  so 
I  can  appease  the  torments  of  my  soul. 

Tell.     At  every  cross,  kneel  down  and  expiate 
Your  crime  with  burning  penitential  tears  — 
And  if  you  'scape  the  perils  of  the  pass, 
And  are  not  whelm'd  beneath  the  drifted  snows, 
That  from  the  frozen  peaks  come  sweeping  down, 
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You'll  reach  the  bridge  that's  drench'd  with  drizzling 

spray. 
Then  if  it  give  not  way  beneath  your  guilt, 
When  you  have  left  it  safely  in  your  rear, 
Before  you  frowns  the  gloomy  Gate  of  Rocks, 
Where  never  sun  did  shine.     Proceed  through  this, 
And  you  will  reach  a  bright  and  gladsome  vale. 
Yet  must  you  hurry  on  with  hasty  steps, 
You  must  not  linger  in  the  haunts  of  peace. 

John.     0  Rudolph,  Rudolph,  royal  grandsire !  thus 
Thy  grandson  first  sets  foot  within  thy  realms  ! 

Tell.     Ascending    still,    you    gain    the  Gotthardt's 
heights. 
Where  are  the  tarns,  the  everlasting  tarns. 
That  from  the  streams  of  heaven  itself  are  fed ; 
There  to  the  German  soil  you  bid  farewell, 
And  thence,  with  swift  descent,  another  stream 
Leads  you  to  Italy,  your  promised  land. 

[Banz  des  Vaches  sounded  on  Alp-horns  is  heard 
without. 
But  I  hear  voices.     Hence  ! 

Hedw.     (hurrying  in)  Wliere  art  thou.  Tell  ? 
My  father  comes,  and  in  exulting  bands 
All  the  confederates  approach. 

John,     {covering  himself)    Woe's  me  ! 
I  dare  not  tarry  'mong  these  happy  men ! 

Tell.     Go,  dearest  wife,  and  give  this  man  to  eat. 
Spare  not  your  bounty ;  for  his  road  is  long. 
And  one  where  shelter  will  be  hard  to  find. 
Quick  —  they  approach  ! 

Hedw.  Who  is  he  ? 

Tell.  Do  not  ask ! 

And  when  he  quits  you,  turn  your  eyes  away, 
So  that  they  do  not  see  which  way  he  goes. 

[Duke  John  advances  hastily  toward  Tell,  hut  he 
beckons  him  aside  and  exit.  When  both  have 
left  the  stage,  the  scene  changes,  and  discloses  in 
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Scene  III. 

The  whole  valley  hefore  Tell's  house,  the  heights  'which 
enclose  it  occupied  hy  peasants,  fjrouped  into 
tableaux.  Some  are  seen  crossing  a  lofty  bridge, 
which  crosses  the  Shechen.  Walter  Fürst  unth 
the  two  boys.  Werner  and  Stauffacher  come 
forward.  Others  throng  after  them.  When  Tell 
appears,  all  receive  him  with  loud  cheers. 

All.     Long  live  brave  Tell,  our  shield,  our  saviour ! 
\While  those  in  front  are  crowding  round  Tell, 
and  embracing   him,   RuDENZ    a-nd    Bertha 
appear.      The  former   salutes  the  peasantry, 
the  latter  embraces  Hedwig.     Tlie  music  from 
the  mountains   continues   to  play.      When  it 
has  stopped,  Bertha  steps  into  the  centre  of 
the  crowd. 
Berth.     Peasants  1    Confederates  !    Into  your  league 
Receive  me,  who  was  happily  the  first 
That  found  deliverance  in  the  land  of  freedom. 
To  your  brave  hands  I  now  entrust  my  rights. 
Will  you  protect  me  as  your  citizen  ? 

Peas.     Ay,  that  we  will,  with  life  and  goods ! 
Berth.  'Tis  well! 

And  now  to  him  (turning  to  Rudenz)  I   frankly  give 

my  hand, 
A  free  Swiss  maiden  to  a  free  Swiss  man  ! 

RuD.     And  from  this  moment  all  my  serfs  are  free  ! 

[Music  and  the  curtain  falls. 
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ACT  I. 

Scene  I. 

The  Diet  at  Cracow. 

On  the  rising  of  the  curtain  the  Polish  Diet  is  dis- 
covered, seated  in  the  great  senate  hall.  On  a 
raised  platform,  elevated  hy  three  steps,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  canopy,  is  the  imperial  throne,  the 
escutcheons  of  Poland  and  Lithuania  suspended 
on  each  side.  Tlie  King  seated  upon  the  throne ; 
on  his  right  and  left  hand  his  ten  royal  officers 
standing  on  the  platform.  Below  the  platform  the 
Bishops,  Palatines,  and  Castellans  seated  on 
each  side  of  the  stage.  Opposite  to  these  stand  the 
Provincial  Deputies,  in  a  double  line,  2incove7'ed. 
All  armed.  The  Archbishop  of  Gnesen,  as  the 
primate  of  the  kingdom,  is  seated  next  the  pro- 
scenium :  his  chaplain  behind  him,  bearing  a 
golden  cross. 

Archbishop  of  Gnesen.     Thus  then  hath  this  tem- 
pestuous Diet  been 
Conducted  safely  to  a  prosperous  close  ; 
And  king  and  commons  part  as  cordial  friends. 
The  nobles  have  consented  to  disarm, 
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And  straiglit  disband  the  dangerous  Rocoss ;  ^ 
Whilst  our  good  king  his  sacred  word  has  pledged, 
That  every  just  complaint  shall  have  redress. 
And  now  that  all  is  peace  at  home,  we  may 
Look  to  the  things  that  claim  our  care  abroad. 
Is  it  the  will  of  the  most  high  Estates 
That  Prince  Demetrius,  who  hath  advanced 
A  claim  to  Russia's  crown,  as  Ivan's  son, 
Should  at  their  bar  appear,  and  in  the  face 
Of  this  august  assembly  prove  his  right  ? 

Castellan  of  Cracow.     Honour  and  justice  both 
demand  he  should ; 
It  were  unseemly  to  refuse  his  prayer. 

Bishop  of  Wermeland.     The  documents  on  which 
he  rests  have  been 
Examined,  and  are  found  authentic.     We 
May  give  him  audience. 

Several  Deputies.     Nay  !     Wd  must,  we  must ! 

Leo  Sapieha.     To  hear  is  to  admit  his  right. 

Odowalsky.  And  not 

To  hear  is  to  reject  his  claims  unheard. 

Archbishop  of  Gnesen.     Is  it  your  will  that  he 
have  audience  ? 
I  ask  it  for  the  second  time  —  and  third. 

Imperial  Chancellor.     Let  him  stand  forth  before 
our  throne  1 

Senators.  And  speak ! 

Deputies.     Yes,  yes  !     Let  him  be  heard ! 

[TJie  Imperial  Grand  Marshal  hecJcons  with  his 
baton  to  the  doorkeeper,  tvho  goes  out. 

Leo  Sapieha.     (to  the  Chancellor)     Write  down, 
my  lord, 
That  here  I  do  protest  against  this  step, 
And  all  that  may  ensue  therefrom,  to  mar 
The  peace  of  Poland's  state  and  Moscow's  crown. 

1  An  insurrectionary  muster  of  the  nobles. 
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[Unters  Demetrius.     Advances  some  steps  toward 
the  throne,  and  makes  three  bows  with  his 
head  uncovered,  first  to  the  King,  next  to  the 
Senators,  and  then  to  the  Deputies,  who  all 
severally  anstver  with  an  inclination  of  the 
head.     He  then  takes  up  his  position  so  as  to 
keep  within  his  eye  a  great  portion  of  the 
assemblage,  and  yet  not  to  turn  his  hack  upon 
the  throne. 
Archbishop   of   Gnesen.      Prince'  Dmitri,  son   of 
Ivan  !  if  the  pomp 
Of  this  great  Diet  scare  thee,  or  a  sight 
So  noble  and  majestic  chain  thy  tongue, 
Thou  may'st  —  for  this  the  senate  have  allowed  — 
Choose  thee  a  proxy,  wheresoe'er  thou  list, 
And  do  thy  mission  by  another's  lips. 

Demetrius.     My  lord  archbishop,  T  stand  here  to 
claim 
A  kingdom,  and  the  state  of  royalty. 
'Twould  ill  beseem  me  should  I  quake  before 
A  noble  people,  and  its  king  and  senate. 
T  ne'er  have  viewed  a  circle  so  august, 
But  the  sight  swells  my  heart  within  my  breast 
And  not  appals  me.     The  more  worthy  ye, 
To  me  ye  are  more  welcome ;  I  can  ne'er 
Address  my  claim  to  nobler  auditory. 

Archbishop  of  Gnesen.     The  august  republic 
Is  favourably  bent. 

Demetrius.     Most   puissant    king !     Most   worthy 
and  most  potent 
Bishops  and  palatines,  and  my  good  lords, 
The  deputies  of  the  august  repubhc ! 
It  gives  me  pause  and  wonder  to  behold 
Myself,  Czar  Ivan's  son,  now  stand  before 
The  Polish  people  in  their  Diet  here. 
Both  realms  were  sundered  by  a  bloody  hate. 
And,  whilst  my  father  lived,  no  peace  might  be. 
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Yet  now  liath  Heaven  so  ordarad  these  events, 
That  I,  his  blood,  who  with  my  nurse's  milk 
Imbibed  the  ancestral  hate,  appear  before  you 
A  fugitive,  compelled  to  seek  my  rights 
Even  here  in  Poland's  heart.     Then,  ere  I  speak, 
Forget  magnanimously  all  rancours  past, 
And  that  the  Czar,  whose  son  I  own  myself, 
Rolled  war's  red  billows  to  your  very  homes. 
I  stand  before  you,  sirs,  a  prince  despoiled. 
I  ask  protection.     The  oppressed  may  urge 
A  sacred  claim  on  every  noble  breast. 
And  who  in  all  earth's  circuit  shall  be  just. 
If  not  a  people  great  and  valiant,  —  one 
In  plenitude  of  power  so  free,  it  needs 
To  render  'count  but  to  itself  alone. 
And  may,  unchallenged,  lend  an  open  ear 
And  aiding  hand  to  fair  humanity. 

Archbishop  of  Gnesen.     You  do  allege  you  are 
Czar  Ivan's  son  ; 
And  truly,  nor  your  bearing  nor  your  speech 
Gainsays  the  lofty  title  that  you  urge. 
But  shows  us  that  you  are  indeed  his  son. 
And  you  shall  find  that  the  republic  bears 
A  generous  spirit.     She  has  never  quailed 
To  Eussia  in  the  field !     She  loves,  alike, 
To  be  a  noble  foe  —  a  cordial  friend. 

Demetrius.     Ivan  Wasilowitch,  the  mighty  Czar 
Of  Moscow,  took  five  spouses  to  his  bed. 
In  the  long  years  that  spared  him  to  the  throne. 
The  first,  a  lady  of  the  heroic  line 
Of  Romanoff,  bare  him  Feodor,  who  reigned 
After  his  father's  death.     One  only  son, 
Dmitri,  the  last  blossom  of  his  strength. 
And  a  mere  infant  when  his  father  died, 
Was  born  of  Marfa,  of  Nagori's  line. 
Czar  Feodor,  a  youth,  alike  efleminate 
In  mind  and  body,  left  the  reins  of  power 
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To  his  chief  equerry,  Boris  Godunow, 

Who  ruled  his  master  with  most  crafty  skill. 

Feodor  was  childless,  and  his  barren  bride 

Denied  all  prospect  of  an  heir.     Thus,  when 

The  wily  Boiar,  by  his  fawning  arts, 

Had  coiled  himself  into  the  people's  favour, 

His  wishes  soared  as  high  as  to  the  throne. 

Between  him  and  his  haughty  hopes  there  stood 

A  youthful  prince,  the  young  Demetrius 

Iwanowitsch,  who  with  his  mother  hved 

At  Uglitsch,  where  her  widowhood  was  passed. 

Now,  when  his  fatal  purpose  was  matured. 

He  sent  to  Uglitsch  ruffians,  charged  to  put 

The  Czarowitch  to  death. 

One  night,  when  all  was  hushed,  the  castle's  wing, 

Where  the  young  prince,  apart  from  all  the  rest, 

With  his  attendants  lay,  was  found  on  fire. 

The  raging  flames  ingulfed  the  pile ;  the  prince 

Unseen,  unheard,  was  spirited  away, 

And  all  the  world  lamented  him  as  dead. 

All  Moscow  knows  these  things  to  be  the  truth. 

Archbishop  of  Gnesen.     Yes,  these  are  facts  fa- 
miliar to  us  all. 
The  rumour  ran  abroad,  both  far  and  near. 
That  Prince  Demetrius  perished  in  the  flames 
When  Uglitsch  was  destroyed.     And,  as  his  death 
Raised  to  the  throne  the  Czar  who  fills  it  now, 
Fame  did  not  hesitate  to  charge  on  him 
This  murder  foul  and  pitiless.     But  yet. 
His  death  is  not  the  business  now  in  hand ! 
This  prince  is  living  still !     He  lives  in  you  ! 
So  runs  your  plea.     Now  bring  us  to  the  proofs ! 
Whereby  do  you  attest  that  you  are  he  ? 
What  are  the  signs  by  which  you  shall  be  known  ? 
How  'scaped  you  those  were  sent  to  hunt  you  down 
And  now,  when  sixteen  years  are  passed,  and  you 
Well-nigh  forgot,  emerge  to  light  once  more  ? 
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Demetrius.     'Tis  scarce  a  year  since  I  have  known 
myself ; 
I  lived  a  secret  to  myself  till  then, 
Surmising  naught  of  my  imperial  birth. 
I  was  a  monk  with  monks,  close  pent  within 
The  cloister's  precincts,  when  I  first  began 
To  waken  to  a  consciousness  of  self. 
My  impetuous  spirit  chafed  against  the  bars. 
And  the  high  blood  of  princes  began  to  course 
In  strange  unbidden  moods  along  my  veins. 
At  length  I  flung  the  monkish  cowl  aside, 
And  fled  to  Poland,  where  the  noble  Prince 
Of  Sendomir,  the  generous,  the  good. 
Took  me  as  guest  into  his  princely  house. 
And  trained  me  up  to  noble  deeds  of  arms. 

Archbishop  of  Gnesen.     How  ?     You  still  igno- 
rant of  what  you  were  ? 
Yet  ran  the  rumour  then  on  every  side. 
That  Prince  Demetrius  was  still  alive. 
Czar  Boris  trembled  on  his  throne,  and  sent 
His  sassafs  to  the  frontiers,  to  keep 
Sharp  w^atch  on  every  traveller  that  stirred. 
Had  not  the  tale  its  origin  with  you  ? 
Did  you  not  give  the  rumour  birth  yourself  ? 
Had  you  not  named  to  any  that  you  were 
Demetrius  ? 

Demetrius.  '  I  relate  that  which  I  know. 
If  a  report  went  forth  I  was  ahve. 
Then  had  some  god  been  busy  with  the  fame. 
Myself  I  knew  not..    In  the  prince's  house. 
And  in  the  throng  of  his  retainers  lost, 
I  spent  the  pleasant  springtime  of  my  youth. 

In  silent  homage 
My  heart  was  vowed  to  his  most  lovely  daughter. 
Yet  in  those  days  it  never  dreamed  to  raise 
Its  wildest  thoughts  to  happiness  so  high. 
My  passion  gave  offence  to  her  betrothed. 
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The  Castellan  of  Lemberg.     He  with  taunts 
Chafed  me,  and  in  the  blindness  of  his  rage 
Forgot  himself  so  wholly  as  to  strike  me. 
Thus  savagely  provoked,  I  drew  my  sword ; 
He,  blind  with  fury,  rushed  upon  the  blade, 
And  perished  there  by  my  unwitting  hand. 

Meischek.     Yes,  it  was  even  so. 

Demetrius.     Mine  was  the   worst  mischance !     j^ 
nameless  youth, 
A  Russian  and  a  stranger,  I  had  slain 
A  grandee  of  the  empire  —  in  the  house 
Of  my  kind  patron  done  a  deed  of  blood, 
And  sent  to  death  his  son-in-law  and  friend. 
My  innocence  availed  not ;  not  the  pity 
Of  all  his  household,  nor  his  kindness  —  his. 
The  noble  Palatine's,  —  could  save  my  life ; 
For  it  was  forfeit  to  the  law,  that  is, 
Though  lenient  to  the  Poles,  to  strangers  stern. 
Judgment  was  passed  on  me  —  that  judgment  death. 
I  knelt  upon  the  scaffold,  by  the  block ; 
To  the  fell  headsman's  sword  I  bared  my  throat, 
And  in  the  act  disclosed  a  cross  of  gold. 
Studded  with  precious  gems,  which  had  been  hung 
About  my  neck  at  the  baptismal  font. 
This  sacred  pledge  of  Christian  redemption 
I  had,  as  is  the  custom  of  my  people. 
Worn  on  my  neck  concealed,  where'er  I  went, 
From  my  first  hours  of  infancy  ;  and  now, 
When  from  sweet  life  I  was  compelled  to  part, 
I  giasped  it  as  my  only  stay,  and  pressed  it 
With  passionate  devotion  to  my  lips. 

\^Thc  Poles  intimate  their  symj)^}^  hy  dumb  show 
The  jewel  was  observed ;  its  sheen  and  worth 
Awakened  curiosity  and  wonder. 
They  set  me  free,  and  questioned  me ;  yet  still 
I  could  not  call  to  memory  a  time 
I  had  not  worn  the  jewel  on  my  person. 
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Now  it  so  happened  that  three  IJoiars  who 

Had  fled  from  tlie  reseiitiiieut  of  their  Czar 

Were  on  a  visit  to  my  lord  at  Sambor. 

They  saw  the  trinket,  —  recognised  it  by 

Nine  emeralds  alternately  inlaid 

With  amethysts,  to  be  the  very  cross 

Which  Ivan  Westislowsky  at  the  font 

Hung  on  the  neck  of  the  Czar's  youngest  son. 

They  scrutinised  me  closer,  and  were  struck 

To  lind  me  marked  with  one  of  nature's  freaks, 

For  my  right  arm  is  shorter  than  my  left. 

Now,  being  closely  plied  with  questions,  I 

Bethought  me  of  a  little  psalter  which 

I  carried  from  the  cloister  w^hen  I  fled. 

Within  this  book  were  certain  words  in  Greek 

Inscribed  there  by  the  Igumen  himself. 

What  they  imported  was  unknown  to  me. 

Being  ignorant  of  the  language.     Well,  the  psalter 

Was  sent  for,  brought,  and  the  inscription  read. 

It  bore  that  Brother  Wasili  Philaret 

(Such  was  my  cloister-name),  who  owned  the  book, 

Was  Prince  Demetrius,  Ivan's  youngest  son, 

By  Andrei,  an  honest  Diak,  saved 

By  stealth  in  that  red  night  of  massacre. 

Proofs  of  the  fact  lay  carefully  preserved 

Within  two  convents,  which  were  pointed  out. 

On  this  the  Boiars  at  my  feet  fell  down, 

Won  by  the  force  of  these  resistless  proofs. 

And  hailed  me  as  the  offspring  of  their  Czar. 

So  from  the  yawning  gulfs  of  black  despair 

Tate  raised  me  up  to  fortune's  topmost  heights. 

And  now  the  mists  cleared  off,  and  all  at  once 

Memories  on  memories  started  into  life 

In  the  remotest  background  of  the  past. 

And  like  some  city's  spires  that  gleam  afar 

In  golden  sunshine  when  naught  else  is  seen, 

So  in  my  soul  two  images  grew  bright, 
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The  loftiest  sun-peaks  in  the  shadowy  past. 

I  saw  myself  escaping  one  dark  night, 

And  a  red  lurid  flame  light  up  the  gloom 

Of  midnight  darkness  as  I  looked  behind  ma 

A  memory  'twas  of  very  earliest  youth, 

For  what  preceded  or  came  after  it, 

In  the  long  distance  utterly  was  lost. 

In  solitary  brightness  there  it  stood, 

A  ghastly  beacon-light  on  memory's  waste. 

Yet  I  remembered  how,  in  later  years. 

One  of  my  comrades  called  me  in  his  wrath 

Son  of  the  Czar.     I  took  it  as  a  jest. 

And  with  a  blow  avenged  it  at  the  time. 

All  this  now  flashed  like  lightning  on  my  soul, 

And  told  with  dazzling  certainty  that  T 

Was  the  Czar's  son,  so  long  reputed  dead. 

With  this  one  word  the  clouds  that  had  perplexed 

My  strange  and  troubled  life  were  cleared  away. 

Nor  merely  by  these  signs,  for  such  deceive  ; 

But  in  my  soul,  in  my  proud  throbbing  heart, 

I  felt  within  me  coursed  the  blood  of  kings ; 

And  sooner  will  I  drain  it  drop  by  drop 

Than  bate  one  jot  my  title  to  the  crown. 

Archbishop  of  Gneskn.     And  sliall  we  trust  a  scroll 
which  might  liave  found 
Its  way  by  merest  chance  into  your  hands, 
Backed  by  the  tale  of  some  poor  renegades  ? 
Forgive  me,  noble  youth !     Your  tone,  I  grant, 
And  bearing,  are  not  those  of  one  who  lies ; 
Still  you  in  this  may  be  yourself  deceived. 
Well  may  the  heart  be  pardoned  that  beguiles 
Itself  in  playing  for  so  high  a  stake. 
What  hostage  do  you  tender  for  your  word  ? 

Dp:metrius.     I    tender    fifty,   who  will    give    their 
oaths,  — 
All  Piasts  to  a  man,  and  free-bom  Poles 
Of  spotless  reputation,  —  each  of  whom 
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Is  ready  to  enforce  what  I  have  urged. 
There  sits  the  noble  Prince  of  Send o mir, 
And  at  his  side  the  Castellan  of  Lublin  ; 
Let  them  declare  if  T  have  spoke  the  truth. 

Archbishop  of  Gnesen.     How  seem  these  things  to 
the  august  Estates  ? 
To  the  enforcement  of  such  numerous  proofs 
Doubt  and  mistrust,  methinks,  must  needs  give  way. 
Long  has  a  creeping  rumour  filled  the  world 
That  Dmitri,  Ivan's  son,  is  still  alive. 
The  Czar  himself  confirms  it  by  his  fears. 
—  Before  us  stands  a  youth,  in  age  and  mien 
Even  to  the  very  freak  that  nature  played, 
The  lost  heir's  counterpart,  and  of  a  soul 
Whose  noble  stamp  keeps  rank  with  his  high  claims. 
He  left  a  cloister's  precincts,  urged  by  strange. 
Mysterious  promptings ;  and  this  monk-trained  boy 
Was  straight  distinguished  for  his  knightly  feats. 
He  shows  a  trinket  which  the  Czarowitch 
Once  Wore,  and  one  that  never  left  his  side ; 
A  written  witness,  too,  by  pious  hands. 
Gives  us  assurance  of  his  princely  birth  ; 
And  stronger  still,  from  his  unvarnished  speech 
And  open  brow  truth  makes  his  best  appeal. 
Such  traits  as  these  deceit  doth  never  don ; 
It  masks  its  subtle  soul  in  vaunting  words, 
And  in  the  high-glossed  ornaments  of  speech. 
No  longer,  then,  can  I  withhold  the  title 
Which  he  with  circumstance  and  justice  claims. 
And,  in  the  exercise  of  my  old  right, 
I  now,  as  primate,  give  him  the  first  voice. 

Archbishop  of  Lemberg.     My  voice  goes  with  the 
primate's. 

Several  Voices.     So  does  mine. 

Several  Palatines.       And  mine. 

Odowalsky.  And  mine. 

Deputies.  And  alll 
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Sapieha.  My  gracious  sirs  ! 

Weigh  well  ere  you  decide  !     Be  not  so  hasty ! 
It  is  not  meet  the  council  of  the  realm 
Be  hurried  on  to  — 

Odowalsky.         There  is  nothing  here 
For  us  to  weigh ;  all  has  been  fully  weighed. 
The  proofs  demonstrate  incontestably. 
This  is  not  Moscow,  sirs !     No  despot  here 
Keeps  our  free  souls  in  manacles.     Here  truth 
May  walk  by  day  or  night  with  brow  erect. 
I  will  not  think,  my  lords,  in  Cracow  here, 
Here  in  the  very  Diet  of  the  Poles, 
That  Moscow's  Czar  should  have  obsequious  slaves. 

Demetrius.     Oh,    take    my    thanks,    ye    reverend 
senators ! 
That  ye  have  lent  your  credence  to  these  proofs ; 
And  if  I  be  indeed  the  man  whom  I 
Protest  myself,  oh,  then,  endure  not  this 
Audacious  robber  should  usurp  my  seat, 
Or  longer  desecrate  that  sceptre  which 
To  me,  as  the  true  Czarowitch,  belongs. 
Yes,  justice  lies  with  me,  —  you  have  the  power. 
'Tis  the  most  dear  concern  of  every  state 
And  throne,  that  right  should  everywhere  prevail. 
And  all  men  in  the  world  possess  their  own. 
For  there,  where  justice  holds  uucumbered  sway, 
There  each  enjoys  his  heritage  secure, 
And  over  every  house  and  every  throne 
Law,  truth,  and  order  keep  their  angel  watch. 
It  is  the  keystone  of  the  world's  wide  arch. 
The  one  sustaining  and  sustained  by  all, 
Which,  if  it  fail,  brings  all  in  ruin  down. 
(Answers  of  Senators  giving  assent  to  Demetrius.) 

Demetrius.     Oh,    look    on    me,   renowned    Sigis- 
mund  1 
Great  king,  on  thine  own  bosom  turn  thine  eyes. 
And  in  my  destiny  behold  thine  own. 
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Thou,  too,  ha.st  known  the  rude  assaults  of  fate ; 
Witliin  a  prison  earnest  thou  to  the  world ; 
Thy  earliest  glances  fell  on  dungeon  walls. 
Thou,  too,  hadst  need  of  friends  to  set  thee  free, 
And  raise  thee  from  a  prison  to  a  throne. 
These  didst  thou  find.     That  noble  kindness  thou 
Didst  reap  from  them,  oh,  testify  to  me. 
And  you,  ye  grave  and  honoured  councillors, 
Most  reverend  bishops,  pillars  of  the  Church, 
Ye  palatines  and  castellans  of  feme, 
The  moment  has  arrived,  by  one  high  deed, 
To  reconcile  two  nations  long  estranged. 
Yours  be  the  glorious  boast,  that  Poland's  power 
Hath  given  the  Muscovites  their  Czar,  and  in 
The  neighbour  who  oppressed  you  as  a  foe 
Secure  an  ever-grateful  friend.     And  you, 
The  deputies  of  the  august  republic, 
Saddle  your  steeds  of  fire  !     Leap  to  your  seats ! 
To  you  expand  high  fortune's  golden  gates ; 
I  will  (^ivide  the  foeman's  spoil  with  you. 
Moscow  is  rich  in  plunder ;  measureless. 
In  gold  and  gems,  the  treasures  of  the  Czar ; 
I  can  give  royal  guerdons  to  my  friends. 
And  I  will  give  them,  too.     When  I,  as  Czar, 
Set  foot  within  the  Kremlin,  then,  I  swear, 
The  poorest  of  you  all,  that  follows  me. 
Shall  robe  himself  in  velvet  and  in  sables. 
With  costly  pearls  his  housings  shall  he  deck, 
And  silver  be  the  metal  of  least  worth. 
That  he  shall  shoe  his  horses'  hoofs  withal. 

[Great  commotion  among  the  Deputies.     Korela, 
Hetman  of  the  CossacJcs,  declares  himself  ready 
to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  an  army, 
Odowalsky.     How !  shall  we  leave  the  Cossack  to 
despoil  us 
At  once  of  glory  and  of  booty  both  ? 
We've  made  a  truce  with  Tartar  and  with  Turk, 
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And  from  the  Swedish  power  have  naught  to  fear. 

Our  martial  spirit  has  been  wasting  long 

In  slothful  peace ;  our  swords  are  red  with  rust. 

Up !  and  invade  the  kingdom  of  the  Czar, 

And  win  a  grateful  and  true-hearted  friend, 

Whilst  we  augment  our  country's  might  and  glory. 

Many  Deputies.     War !     War  with  Moscow ! 

Others.  Be  it  so  resolved  ! 

On  to  the  votes  at  once  ! 

Sapieha.      (rises)  Grand  marshal,  please 

To  order  silence  !     I  desire  to  speak. 

A  Crowd  of  Voices.     War  !     War  with  Moscow 

Sapieha.  Nay,  I  will  be  heard. 

Ho,  marshal,  do  your  duty  ! 

[Great  tumult  within  and  outside  the  hall. 

Grand  Marshal.  'Tis,  you  see. 

Quite  fruitless. 

Sapieha.      What  ?     The  marshal's  self  suborned  ? 
Is  this  our  Diet,  then,  no  longer  free  ? 
Throw  down  your  staff,  and  bid  this  brawling  cease ; 
I  charge  you,  on  your  office,  to  obey  ! 

[Tlie   Grand    Marshal   casts  his  haton  into  the 
centre  of  the  hall ;  the  tumult  abates. 
What  whirling  thoughts,  wliat  mad  resolves  are  these  ? 
Stand  we  not  now  at  peace  with  Moscow's  Czar  ? 
Myself,  as  your  imperial  envoy,  made 
A  treaty  to  endure  for  twenty  years ; 
I  raised  this  right  hand,  that  you  see,  aloft 
In  solemn  pledge,  within  the  Kremliu's  walls ; 
And  fairly  hath  the  Czar  maintained  his  word. 
What  is  sworn  faith  ?   what  compacts,  treaties,  when 
A  solemn  Diet  tramples  on  them  all  ? 

Demetrius.      Prince  Leo  Sapieha  !     You  concluded 
A  bond  of  peace,  you  say,  with  Moscow's  Czar  ? 
That  did  you  not ;  for  I,  I  am  that  Czar. 
In  me  is  Moscow's  majesty ;  I  am 
The  son  of  Ivan,  and  his  rightful  heir. 
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Would  the  Poles  treat  with  "Russia  for  a  peace, 

Then  must  they  treat  with  me  !     Your  compact's  null, 

As  being  made  with  one  whose  title's  null. 

Odowalsky.     What  reck  we  of  your  treaty  ?     So 
we  willed 
When  it  was  made  —  our  wills  are  changed  to-day. 

Sapieha.       Is    it,    then,  come   to   this  ?      If    none 
beside 
Will  stand  for  justice,  then,  at  least,  will  L 
I'll  rend  the  woof  of  cunning  into  shreds. 
And  lay  its  falsehoods  open  to  the  day. 
Most  reverend  primate  !  art  thou,  canst  thou  be 
So  simple-souled,  or  canst  thou  so  dissemble  ? 
Are  ye  so  credulous,  my  lords  ?     My  liege, 
Art    thou    so    weak  ?        Ye    know    not  —  will    not 

know. 
Ye  are  the  puppets  of  the  wily  Waywode 
Of  Sendomir,  who  reared  this  spurious  Czar, 
Whose  measureless  ambition,  while  we  speak, 
Clutches  in  thought  the  spoils  of  Moscow's  wealth. 
Is't  left  for  me  to  tell  you  that  even  now 
The  league  is  made  and  sworn  betwixt  the  twain,  — 
The  pledge  the  Waywode's  youngest  daughter's  hand? 
And  shall  our  great  repubhc  blindly  rush 
Into  the  perils  of  an  unjust  war, 
To  aggrandise  the  Waywode,  and  to  crown 
His  daughter  as  the  empress  of  the  Czar  ? 
There's  not  a  man  he  has  not  bribed  and  bought. 
He  means  to  rule  the  Diet,  well  I  know ; 
I  see  his  faction  rampant  in  this  hall, 
And,  as  'twere  not  enough  that  he  controlled 
The  Seym  Walmy  by  a  majority. 
He's  girt  the  Diet  with  three  thousand  horse. 
And  all  Cracow  is  swarming  like  a  hive 
With  his  sworn  feudal  vassals.     Even  now 
They  throng  the  halls  and  chambers  where  we  sit. 
To  hold  our  liberty  of  speech  in  awe. 
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Yet  stirs  no  fear  in  my  undaunted  heart ; 

And  while  the  blood  keeps  current  in  my  veins, 

I  will  maintain  the  freedom  of  my  voice ! 

Let   those    who    think    like    men    come    stand    by 

me ! 
Whilst  I  have  life  shall  no  resolve  be  passed 
That  is  at  war  with  justice  and  witli  reason. 
'Twas  I  that  ratified  the  peace  with  Moscow, 
And  I  will  hazard  life  to  see  it  kept. 

Odowalsky.     Give  him  no  further  hearing !     Take 
the  votes ! 
[The  Bishop  of  Cracow  and  Wilna  rise,  and 
descend  each  to  his  own  side,  to  collect  the  votes. 
Many.     War,  war  with  Moscow ! 
Archbishop  of  Gnesen.     (to  Sapieha)  Noble  sir, 
give  way  ! 
You  see  the  mass  are  hostile  to  your  views ; 
Then  do  not  force  a  profitless  division  ! 

Imperial  High   Chancellor,      {descends  from  the 
throne  to  Sapieha) 
The  king  entreats  you  will  not  press  the  point. 
Sir  Waywode,  to  division  in  the  Diet. 

Doorkeeper,     {aside  to  Odowalsky)  Keep  a  bold 
front,  and  fearless  —  summon  those 
That  wait  without.     All  Cracow  stands  by  you. 
Imperial  Grand   Marshal,      (to  Sapieha)  Such 
excellent  decrees  have  passed  before ; 
Oh,    cease,    and    for    their    sake,    so    fraught    with 

good. 
Unite  your  voice  with  the  majority ! 

Bishop  of  Cracow,     (lias  collected  the  votes  on  his 
side) 
On  this  right  bench  are  all  unanimous. 

Sapieha.     And  let  them  to  a  man  !     Yet  I  say  no ! 
I  urge  my  veto  —  I  break  up  the  Diet. 
Stay  further  progress !     Null  and  void  are  aU 
The  resolutions  passed  — 
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[General  commotion  ;  the  KiNG  descends  from  the 
throne,  the    harriers    are   broken  down,   and 
there  arises  a  tumultuoics  uproar.     Deputip:h 
draw    their    svjords,   and    threaten    Sapieha 
with  them.     The  B1SIIOP8  interpose,  and  pro- 
tect him  with  their  stoles. 
Majority  ? 
What  is  it  ?     The  majority  is  madness ; 
Keason  has  still  ranked  only  with  the  few. 
What  cares  he  for  the  general  weal  that's  poor  ? 
Has  the  lean  beggar  choice,  or  hberty  ? 
To  the  great  lords  of  earth,  that  hold  the  purse, 
He  must  for  bread  and  raiment  sell  his  voice. 
'Twere  meet  that  voices  should  be  weighed,  not  counted. 
Sooner  or  later  must  the  state  be  wrecked, 
Where  numbers  sway  and  ignorance  decides. 
Odowalsky.     Hark  to  the  traitor  !  — 
Deputies.  Hew  him  into  shreds ! 

Down  with  him ! 

Archbishop  of  Gnesen.     {snatches  th&  crucifix  out 
of  his  chaplain's  hand  and  interposes) 
Peace,  peace ! 
Shall  native  blood  be  in  the  Diet  shed  ? 
Prince  Sapieha  !  be  advised!  [To  the  Bishops. 

Bring  him  away, 
And  interpose  your  bosoms  as  his  shield ! 
Through  this  side  door  remove  him  quietly. 
Or  the  wild  mob  will  tear  him  limb  from  hmb ! 

[Sapieha,  still  casting  looks  of  defiance,  is  forced 
away  hy  the  Bishops,  whilst  the  Archbishops 
of  Gnesen- «tic?  Lemberg  keep  the  Deputies 
at  hay.  Amidst  violent  tumult  and  clashing 
of  arms,  the  hall  is  emptied  of  all  hut  De- 
metrius, Meischek,  Odowalsky,  and  the 
Hetman  of  the  Cossacks. 
Odowalsky.  That  point  miscarried,  — 
Yet  shall  you  not  lack  aid  because  of  this : 
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If  the  republic  holds  the  peace  with  Moscow, 
At  our  own  charges  we  shall  push  your  claims. 

KoRELA.     Who  ever  could   have  dreamed,  that  he 
aloue 
Would  hold  his  ground  against  the  assembled  Diet  ? 

Meischek.     The  king  !  the  king  ! 

[Enter  King  Sigismund,  attended  hy  the  Lord 
High  Chancellor,  the  Grand  Marshal,  and 
several  Bishops. 

King.  Let  me  embrace  you,  prince ! 

At  length  the  high  republic  does  you  justice ; 
My  heart  has  done  so  long,  and  many  a  day. 
Your  fate  doth  move  me  deeply,  as,  indeed, 
What  monarch's  heart  but  must  be  moved  by  it  ? 

Demetrius.     The  past,  with  all  its  sorrows,  is  forgot ; 
Here  on  your  breast  I  feel  new  life  begin. 

King.     I  love  not  many  words ;  yet  what  a  king 
May  offer,  wlio  has  vassals  richer  far 
Than  his  poor  self,  that  do  I  offer  you. 
You  have  been  witness  of  an  untoward  scene, 
But  deem  not  ill  of  Poland's  realm  because 
A  tempest  jars  the  vessel  of  the  state. 

Meischek.     When  winds  are   wild   the  steersman 
backs  his  helm 
And  makes  for  port  with  all  the  speed  he  may. 

King.     The  Diet  is  dissolved.     Although  I  wished, 
I  could  not  break  the  treaty  with  the  Czar. 
But  you  have  powerful  friends ;  and  if  the  Pole, 
At  his  own  risk,  take  arms  on  your  behalf. 
Or  if  the  Cossack  choose  to  venture  war, 
They  are  free  men,  I  cannot  say  them  nay. 

Meischek.    The  whole  Eocoss  is  under  arms  already. 
Please  it  but  you,  my  liege,  the  angry  stream 
That  raved  against  your  sovereignty  may  turn 
Its  v^-ath  on  Moscow,  leaving  you  unscathed. 

King.     The  best  of  .weapons  Eussia's  self  will  give 
thee; 
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Thy  surest  buckler  is  the  people's  heart. 

By  Russia  only  Kussia  will  be  varKjuished. 

Even  as  the  Diet  heard  thee  speak  to-day, 

Speak  thou  at  Moscow  to  thy  subjects,  prince. 

So    chain    their    hearts,    and    thou    wilt     be     their 

king. 
In  Sweden  I  by  right  of  birth  ascended 
The  throne  of  my  inheritance  in  yjeace ; 
Yet  did  I  lose  the  kingdom  gf  my  sires 
Because  my  people's  hearts  were  not  with  me. 

Enter  Marina. 

Meischek.     My   gracious   liege,  here,  kneeling   at 
your  feet. 
Behold  Marina,  youngest  of  my  daughters ; 
The  prince  of  Moscow  offers  her  his  heart. 
Thou  art  the  stay  and  pillar  of  our  house, 
And  only  from  thy  royal  hand  'tis  meet 
That  she  receive  her  spouse  and  sovereign. 

[Marina  kneels  to  the  King. 

King.     Well,  if  you  wish  it,  cousin,  gladly  I 
Will  do  the  father's  office  to  the  Czar. 

[To  Demetrius,  giving  him  Marina's  hand. 
Thus  do  I  bring  you,  in  this  lovely  pledge. 
High  fortune's  blooming  goddess  ;  and  may  these 
Old  eyes  be  spared  to  see  this  gracious  pair 
Sit  in  imperial  state  on  Moscow's  throne. 

Marina.     My  Hege,  I  humbly  thank  your  Grace, 
and  shall 
Esteem  me  still  your  slave  where'er  I  be. 

King.     Eise  up,  Czaritza !     This  is  not  a  place 
Eor  you,  the  plighted  bridemaid  of  the  Czar ; 
For  you,  the  daughter  of  my  foremost  Wayw^ode. 
You  are  the  youngest  of  your  sisters ;  yet 
Your  spirit  wings  a  high  and  glorious  course. 
And  nobly  grasps  the  top  of  sovereignty. 
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Demetrius.     Be   thou,  great   monarch,  witness  of 
my  oath, 
As,  prince  to  prince,  I  pledge  it  here  to  you  ! 
This  noble  lady's  hand  I  do  accept 
As  fortune's  dearest  pledge,  and  swear  that,  soon 
As  on  my  father's  throne  I  take  my  seat, 
I'll  lead  her  home  in  triumph  as  my  bride, 
With  all  the  state  that  fits  a  mighty  queen. 
And,  for  a  dowry,  to  my  bride  I  give 
The  principalities  Pleskow  and  Great  Neugart, 
With  all  towns,  hamlets,  and  in-dwellers  tliere, 
With  all  the  rights  and  powers  of  sovereignty, 
In  absolute  possession  evermore ; 
And  this,  my  gift,  will  I  as  Czar  confirm 
In  my  free  city,  Moscow.     Furthermore, 
As  compensation  to  her  noble  sire 
For  present  charges,  I  engage  to  pay 
A  million  ducats,  Polish  currency. 
So  help  me  God,  and  all  his  saints,  as  I 
Have  truly  sworn  this  oath,  and  shall  fulfil  it. 

King.     You  will  do  so ;  you  never  will  forget 
For  what  you  are  the  noble  Waywode's  debtor; 
Wlio,  for  your  wishes,  perils  his  sure  wealth. 
And,  for  your  hopes,  a  child  his  heart  adores, 
A  friend  so  rare  is  to  be  rarely  prized ! 
Then  when  your  hopes  are  crowned  forget  not  ever 
The  steps  by  which  you  mounted  to  the  throne, 
Nor  with  your  garments  let  your  heart  be  changed ! 
Think,  that  in  Poland  first  you  knew  yourself, — 
That  this  land  gave  you  birth  a  second  time. 

Demetrius.     I  have  been  nurtured  in  adversity ; 
And  learned  to  reverence  the  beauteous  bond 
Which  links  mankind  with  sympathies  of  love. 

King.     But  now  you  enter  on  a  realm  where  all  — 
Use,  custom,  morals  —  are  untried  and  strange, 
In  Poland  here  reigns  freedom  absolute ; 
The  king  himself,  although  in  pomp  supreme, 
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Must  ofttiine  be  the  serf  of  his  noblesse ; 
But  there  the  father's  sacred  power  prevails, 
And  in  the  subject  finds  a  passive  slave. 

Demetrius.     That  glorious  freedom  which  surrounds 
me  here 
I  will  transplant  into  my  native  land, 
And  turn  these  bond-serfs  into  glad-souled  men ; 
Not  o'er  the  souls  of  slaves  will  I  bear  rule. 

King.     Do  naught  in  haste ;   but  by  the  time  be 
led! 
Prince,  ere  we  part,  three  lessons  take  from  me, 
And  truly  follow  them  when  thou  art  king. 
It  is  a  king  that  gives  them,  old  and  tried. 
And  they  may  prove  of  profit  to  thy  youth. 

Demetrius.     Oh,  share  thy  wisdom  with  me !    Thou 
hast  won 
The  reverence  of  a  free  and  mighty  people ; 
What  must  I  do  to  earn  so  fair  a  prize  ? 

King.  You  come  from  a  strange  land. 

Borne  on  the  weapons  of  a  foreign  foe  ; 
This  first  felt  wrong  thou  hast  to  wash  away. 
Then  bear  thee  like  a  genuine  son  of  Moscow, 
With  reverence  due  to  all  her  usages. 
Keep  promise  with  the  Poles,  and  value  them, 
For  thou  hast  need  of  friends  on  thy  new  throne : 
The  arm  that  placed  thee  there  can  hurl  thee  dowiic 
Esteem  them  honourably,  yet  ape  them  not ; 
Strange  customs  thrive  not  in  a  foreign  soil. 
And,  whatsoe'er  thou  dost,  revere  thy  mother  — 
You'll  find  a  mother. — 

Demetrius.  Oh,  my  liege ! 

King.  High  claim 

Hath  she  upon  thy  filial  reverence. 
Do  her  all  honour.     'Twixt  thy  subjects  and 
Thyself  she  stands,  a  sacred,  precious  hnk. 
No  human  law  o'errides  the  imperial  power; 
Nothing  but  nature  may  command  its  awe ; 
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Nor  can  thy  people  own  a  surer  pledge 

That  thou  art  gentle,  than  thy  filial  love. 

I  say  no  more.     Much  yet  is  to  be  done, 

Ere  thou  mak'st  booty  of  the  golden  fleece. 

Expect  no  easy  victory  ! 

Czar  Boris  rules  v^ith  strong  and  skilful  hand ; 

You  take  the  field  against  no  common  man. 

He  that  by  merit  hath  achieved  the  throne 

Is  not  pufi'ed  from  his  seat  by  popular  breath ; 

His  deeds  do  serve  to  him  for  ancestors. 

To  your  good  fortune  I  commend  you  now ; 

Already  twice,  as  by  a  miracle, 

Hath  it  redeemed  you  from  the  grasp  of  death ; 

'Twill  put  the  finish  on  its  work,  and  crown  you. 

[Uxeunt  omnes  but  Marina  and  Odowalskv 

Odowalsky.     Say,  lady,  how  have  1  fulfilled   my 
charge  ? 
Truly  and  well,  and  wilt  thou  laud  my  zeal  ? 

Marina.     'Tis,  Odowalsky,  well  we  are  alone ; 
Matters  of  weight  have  we  to  canvass  which 
'Tis  meet  the  prince  know  nothing  of.     May  he 
Pursue  the  voice  divine  that  goads  him  on ! 
If  in  himself  he  hath  belief,  the  world 
Will  catch  the  flame,  and  give  him  credence  too. 
He  must  be  kept  in  that  vague,  shadowing  mist 
Which  is  a  fruitful  mother  of  great  deeds. 
While  we  see  clear,  and  act  in  certainty. 
He  lends  the  name  —  the  inspiration  ;  we 
Must  bear  the  brain,  the  shaping  thought,  for  him ; 
And  when,  by  art  and  craft,  we  have  ensured 
The  needful  levies,  let  him  still  dream  on. 
And  think  they  dropped,  to  aid  hijn,  from  the  clouds. 

Odowalsky.     Give  thy  commands :  I  live  but  for 
thy  service. 
Thhik'st  thou  this  Muscovite  or  his  affairs 
Concern  my  thoughts?     'Tis  thou,  tbou  and  thy  glory, 
For  which  I  will  adventure  Ufe  and  all. 
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For  nie  no  fortune  blossoms ;  friendless,  landless, 

I  dare  not  let  ray  hopes  aspire  to  thee. 

Thy  grace  I  may  not  win,  but  I'll  deserve  it. 

To  make  thee  great  be  my  one  only  aim ; 

Then,  though  another  should  possess  thee,  still 

Thou  wilt  be  mine  —  being  what  I  have  made  thee. 

Marina..     Therefore   my  whole  heart  do  I  jjledge 
to  thee ; 
To  thee  I  trust  the  acting  of  my  thoughts. 
The  king  doth  mean  us  false.     I  read  him  through. 
'Twas  a  concerted  farce  with  Sapieha, 
A  juggle,  all !     'Twould  please  him  well,  belike. 
To  see  my  father's  power,  which  he  dreads  deeply, 
Enfeebled  in  this  enterprise  —  the  league 
Of  the  noblesse,  which  shook  his  heart  with  fear. 
Drawn  off  in  this  campaign  on  foreign  bounds, 
Wliile  he  himself  sits  neutral  in  the  fray. 
He  thinks  to  share  our  fortune,  if  we  win ; 
And  if  we  lose,  he  hopes  with  greater  ease 
To  fix  on  us  the  bondage  of  his  yoke. 
We  stand  alone.     This  die  is  cast.     If  he 
Cares  for  himself,  we  shall  be  selfish  too. 
You  lead  the  troops  to  Kioff.     There  let  them  swear 
Allegiance  to  the  prince,  and  unto  me ;  — 
Mark  you,  to  me  !     'Tis  needful  for  our  ends. 
I  want  your  eye,  and  not  your  arm  alone. 

Odowalsky.     Command  me  —  speak  — 

Marina.  You  lead  the  Czarowitch. 

Keep  your  eye  on  him ;  stir  not  from  his  side, 
Bender  me  'count  of  every  step  he  makes. 

Odowalsky.     Eely   on    me,    he'll    never    cast    us 
off. 

Marina.     ^NTo  man  is  grateful.     Once  his  throne  is 
sure. 
He'll  not  be  slow  to  cast  our  bonds  aside. 
The  Eussian  hates  the  Pole  —  must  hate  him  ever ; 
No  bond  of  amity  can  link  their  hearts. 
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Enter  Opalinsky,  Bielsky,  and  several  Polish  noblemen. 

Opalinsky.     Fair  patron,  get  us  gold,  and  we  march 
with  you. 
This  lengthened  Diet  has  consumed  our  all. 
Let  us  have  gold,  we'll  make  thee  Russia's  queen. 
Marina.     The  Bishop  of  Kamiuieck  and  Culm 
Lends  money  on  the  pawn  of  land  and  serfs. 
Sell,  barter,  pledge  the  hamlets  of  your  boors, 
Turn  all  to  silver,  horses,  means  of  war ! 
War  is  the  best  of  chapmen.     He  transmutes 
Iron  into  gold.     Whate'er  you  now  may  lose 
You'll  find  in  Moscow  twenty-fold  again. 

Bielsky.     Two  hundred  more  wait  in  the  tavern 
yonder ; 
If  you  will  show  yourself,  and  drain  a  cup 
With  them,  they're  yours,  all  yours  —  I  know  them  well. 
Marina.     Expect  me !     You  shall  introduce  me  to 

them. 
Opalinsky.     'Tis  plain  that  you  were  born  to  be  a 

queen. 
Marina.     I  was,  and  therefore  I  must  be  a  queen. 
Bielsky.     Ay,  mount  the  snow-white  steed,  thine 
armour  on. 
And  so,  a  second  Vanda,  lead  thy  troops, 
Inspired  by  thee,  to  certain  victory. 

Marina.     My  spirit   leads  you.     War   is   not   for 
women. 
The  rendezvous  is  in  Kioff.     Thither  my  father 
Will  lead  a  levy  of  three  thousand  horse. 
My  sister's  husband  gives  two  thousand  more, 
And  the  Don  sends  a  Cossack  host  in  aid. 
Do  you  all  swear  you  will  be  true  to  me  ? 

All.     All,  all  —  we  swear  !         ^Draw  their  swords. 
Vi  vat  Marina,  Russia  Regina  ! 

[Marina  tears  her  veil  in  pieces,  and  divides  it 
among  them.     Exeunt  omnes  hut  Marina. 
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Enter  Meischek. 

Marina.     Wherefore  so  sad,  when  fortune  smiles 
on  us, 
When  every  step  thrives  to  our  utmost  wish, 
And  all  around  are  arming  in  our  cause  ? 

Meischek.     'Tis  even  because  of   this,  my  child ! 
All,  all 
Is  staked  upon  the  cast.     Thy  father's  means 
Are  in  these  warlike  preparations  swamped. 
I  have  much  cause  to  ponder  seriously ; 
Fortune  is  false,  uncertain  the  result. 
Mad,  venturous  girl,  what  hast  thou  brought  me  to  ? 
What  a  weak  father  have  I  been,  that  I 
Did  not  withstand  thy  importunities ! 
I  am  the  richest  Waywode  of  the  empire, 
The  next  in  honour  to  the  king.     Had  we  - 
But  been  content  to  be  so,  and  enjoyed 
Our  stately  fortunes  with  a  tranquil  soul ! 
Thy  hopes  soared  higher  —  not  for  thee  sufficed 
The  moderate  station  which  thy  sisters  won. 
Thou  wouldst  attain  the  loftiest  mark  that  can 
By  mortals  be  achieved,  and  wear  a  crown. 
I,  thy  fond,  foolish  father,  longed  to  heap 
On  thee,  my  darling  one,  all  glorious  gains, 
So  by  thy  prayers  I  let  myself  be  fooled. 
And  peril  my  sure  fortunes  on  a  chance. 

Marina.     How  ?     My  dear  father,  dost  thou  rue 
thy  goodness  ? 
Who  with  the  meaner  prize  can  Hve  content. 
When  o'er  his  head  the  noblest  courts  his  grasp  ? 

Meischek.     Thy  sisters  wear  no  crowns,  yet  they 
are  happy. 

Marina.     What  happiness  is  that  to  leave  the  home 
Of  the  Waywode,  my  father,  for  the  house 
Of  some  count  palatine,  a  grateful  bride  ? 
What  do  I  gain  of  new  from  such  a  change  ? 
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And  can  I  joy  in  looking  to  the  morrow 

Wlien  it  brings  nauglit  but  what  was  stale  to-day  ? 

Oh,  tasteless  round  of  petty,  worn  pursuits  ! 

Oh,  wearisome  monotony  of  life  ! 

Are  they  a  guerdon  for  high  hopes,  high  aims  ? 

Or  love  or  greatness  I  must  have  :  all  else 

Are  unto  me  alike  indifferent. 

Smooth  off  the  trouble  from  thy  brow,  dear  father  ! 

Let's  trust  the  stream  that  bears  us  on  its  breast, 

Think  not  upon  the  sacrifice  thou  makest. 

Think  on  the  prize,  the  goal  that's  to  be  won  — 

Wlien  thou  shalt  see  thy  daughter  robed  in  state. 

In  regal  state,  aloft  on  Moscow's  throne, 

And  thy  son's  sons  the  rulers  of  the  world  ! 

Meischek.     I  think  of  naught,  see  naught,  but  thee, 
my  child. 
Girt  with  the  splendours  of  the  imperial  crown. 
Thou'rt  bent  to  have  it ;  I  cannot  gainsay  thee. 

Marina.     Yet    one   request,    my    dearest,    best   of 
fathers, 
I  pray  you  grant  me ! 

Meischek.  Name  thy  wish,  my  child. 

Marina.     Shall  I  remain  shut  up  at  Sambor  with 
The  fires  of  boundless  longing  in  my  breast  ? 
Beyond  the  Dnieper  will  my  die  be  cast. 
While  boundless  space  divides  me  from  the  spot ; 
Can  I  endure  it  ?     Oh,  the  impatient  spirit 
Will  lie  upon  the  rack  of  expectation 
And  measure  out  tliis  monstrous  length  of  space 
With  groans  and  anxious  throbbing«  of  the  heart. 

Meischek.     What   dost   thou  wish  ?     A\Tiat   is   it 
thou  wouldst  have  ? 

Marina.     Let  me  abide  the  issue  in  Kioff ! 
There  I  can  gather  tidings  at  their  source. 
There  on  the  frontier  of  both  kingdoms  — 

Meischek.     Thy    spirit's    over-bold.      Restrain    it, 
child  ! 
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Marina.     Yes,  thou  dost  yioM,  —  thou'lt  take  me 

with  thee,  then  ? 
Mkischek.     Thou  ruhist  me.     Must  T  not  do  thy 

will  ? 
Marina.     My  own  dear  father,  when  I  am  Moscow's 
queen, 
Kioff,  you  know,  must  he  our  houndary. 
Kioff  must  then  be  mine,  and  thou  shalt  rule  it. 

Meischek.     Thou     dreamest,    girl!     Already    the 
great  Moscow 
Is  for  thy  soul  too  narrow ;  thou,  to  grasp 
Domains,  wilt  strip  them  from  thy  native  land. 

Marina.     Kioff  belonged  not  to  our  native  land  ; 
There  the  Varegers  ruled  in  days  of  yore. 
I  have  the  ancient  chronicles  by  heart ; 
'Twas  from  the  Eussian  empire  wrenched  by  force. 
I  will  restore  it  to  its  former  crown. 

Meischek.     Hush,  hush  1     The  Waywode  must  not 
hear  such  talk.  [Trumpet  vnthout. 

They're  breaking  up. 


ACT  II. 

Scene  I. 

Ä  Greek  convent  in  a  hleak  district  near  the  sea  Belozero. 
A  train  of  nuns,  in  black  rohes  and  veils,  jmsses 
over  the  hack  of  the  stage.  Marfa,  in  a  white  veil, 
stands  apart  from  the  others,  leaning  on  a  tomb- 
stone. Olga  steps  out  from  the  train,  remains 
gazing  at  her  for  a  time,  and  then  advances  to  her. 

Olga.     And  does  thy  heart  not  urge  thee  forth  with 
us 
To  taste  reviving  nature's  opening  sweets  ? 
The  glad  sun  comes,  the  long,  long  night  retires, 
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The  ice  melts  in  the  streams,  and  soon  the  sledge 
Will  to  the  boat  give  place  and  summer  swallow. 
The  world  awakes  once  more,  and  the  new  joy 
Woos  all  to  leave  their  narrow  cloister  cells 
For  the  bright  air  and  freshening  breath  of  spring. 
And  wilt  thou  only,  sunk  in  lasting  grief, 
Kefuse  to  share  the  general  exultation  ? 

Marfa.     On  with  the  rest,  and  leave  me  to  myself ! 
Let  those  rejoice  who  still  have  power  to  hope. 
The  time  that  puts  fresh  youth  in  all  the  world 
Brings  naught  to  me ;  to  me  the  past  is  all. 
My  hopes,  my  joys,  are  with  the  things  that  were. 

Olga.     Dost  thou  still  mourn  thy  son  —  still,  still 
lament 
The  sovereignty  which  thou  hast  lost  ?     Does  time^ 
Which  pours  a  balm  on  every  wounded  heart. 
Lose  all  its  potency  with  thee  alone  ? 
Thou  wert  the  empress  of  this  mighty  realm, 
The  mother  of  a  blooming  son.     He  was 
Snatched  from  thee  by  a  dreadful  destiny ; 
Into  this  dreary  convent  wert  thou  thrust. 
Here  on  the  verge  of  habitable  earth. 
Full  sixteen  times  since  that  disastrous  day 
The  face  of  nature  hath  renewed  its  youth ; 
Still  have  I  seen  no  change  come  over  thine. 
That  looked  a  grave  amid  a  blooming  world. 
Thou'rt  like  some  moonless  image,  carved  in  stone 
By  sculptor's  chisel,  that  doth  ever  keep 
The  selfsame  fixed  unalterable  mien. 

Marfa.     Yes,  time,  fell  time,  hath  signed  and  set 
me  up 
As  a  memorial  of  my  dreadful  fate. 
I  will  not  be  at  peace,  will  not  forget. 
That  soul  must  be  of  poor  and  shallow  stamp 
Wliicli  takes  a  cure  from  time  —  a  recompense 
For  what  can  never  be  compensated  ! 
Nothing  shall  buy  my  sorrow  from  me.     No, 
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As  heaven's  vault  still  goes  with  tlie  wanc^rer, 
Girds  and  environs  him  with  boundless  grasp, 
Turn  where  he  will,  by  sea  or  land,  so  goes 
My  anguish  with  me,  wheresoe'er  I  turn ; 
It  hems  nie  round,  like  an  unbounded  sea ; 
My  ceaseless  tears  have  failed  to  drain  its  depths. 

Olga.     Oh,  see !  what  news  can  yonder  boy  have 
brought. 
The  sisters  round  him  throng  so  eagerly  ? 
He  comes  from  distant  shores,  where  homes  abound, 
And  brings  us  tidings  from  the  land  of  men. 
The  sea  is  clear,  the  highways  free  once  more. 
Art  thou  not  curious  to  learn  his  news  ? 
Though  to  the  world  we  are  as  good  as  dead, 
Yet  of  its  changes  willingly  we  hear, 
And,  safe  upon  the  shore,  with  wonder  mark 
The  roar  and  ferment  of  the  trampling  waves. 

[Nuns  come  down  the  stage  with  a  Fisher  Boy. 

Xenia  —  Helena.     Speak,  speak,  and  tell  us  all  the 
news  you  bring. 

Alexia.     Kelate  what's  passing  in  the  world  beyond. 

Fisher  Boy.     Good,  pious  ladies,  give  me  time  to 
speak ! 

Xenia.     Is't  war  —  or  peace  ? 

Alexia.  Who's  now  upon  the  throne  ? 

Fisher  Boy.     A  ship  is  to  Archangel  just  come  in 
From  the  north  pole,  where  everything  is  ice. 

Olga.     How  came  a  vessel  into  that  wild  sea  ? 

Fisher  Boy.     It  is  an  Enghsh  merchantman,  and  it 
Has  found  a  new  way  out  to  get  to  us. 

Alexia.     What   will   not   man   adventure   for   his 
gain  ? 

Xenia.     And  so  the  world  is  nowhere  to  be  barred ! 

Fisher  Boy.     But  that's  the  very  smallest  of  the 
news. 
'Tis  something  very  different  moves  the  world. 

Alexia.     Oh,  speak  and  tell  us  ! 
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Olga.  Say,  what  has  occurred  ? 

Fisher  Boy.     We  live  to  hear  strange  marvels  now- 
adays : 
The  dead  rise  up,  and  come  to  life  again. 
Olga.     Explain  yourself. 

Fisher  Boy.  Prince  Dmitri,  Ivan's  son, 

Whom    we   have   mourned    for    dead    these    sixteen 

years, 
Is  now  alive,  and  has  appeared  in  Poland. 
Olga.     The  prince  alive  ? 
Marfa.     {starting)  My  son ! 

Olga.  Compose  thyself ! 

Calm  down  thy  heart  till  we  have  learned  the  whole. 

Alexia.     How  can  this  possibly  be  so,  when  he 
Was  killed,  and  perished  in  the  flames  at  Uglitsch  ? 
Fisher  Boy.     He  managed  somehow  to  escape  the 
fire, 
And  found  protection  in  a  monastery. 
There  he  grew  up  in  secrecy,  until 
His  time  was  come  to  publish  who  he  was. 

Olga,     {to   Marfa)    You   tremble,  princess!     You 

grow  pale ! 
Marfa.  I  know 

That  it  must  be  delusion,  yet  so  little 
Is  my  heart  steeled  'gainst  fear  and  hope  e'en  now, 
That  in  my  breast  it  flutters  like  a  bird. 

Olga.     Why   should   it   be    delusion  ?     Mark   his 
words ! 
How  could  this  rumour  spread  without  good  cause  ? 
Fisher  Boy.     Without  good  cause  ?     The  Lithua- 
nians 
And  Poles  are  all  in  arms  upon  his  side. 
The  Czar  himself  quakes  in  his  capital. 

[Marfa  is  compelled  hy  her  emotion  to  lean  upon 
Olga  a,nd  Alexia. 
Xenia.     Speak   on,  speak,  tell  us    everything  you 
know. 
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Alexia.     And  toll  us,  too,  of  whom  you  stole  the 
news. 

Fisher  Boy.     I  stole  the  news  ?     A  letter  has  gone 
forth 
To  every  town  and  province  from  the  Czar. 
This  letter  the  Posad mik  of  our  town 
Read  to  us  all,  in  open  market-place. 
It  bore,  that  busy  schemers  were  abroad, 
And  that  we  should  not  lend  their  tales  belief. 
But  this  made  us  believe  them ;  for,  had  they 
Been  false,  the  Czar  would  have  despised  the  he. 

Marfa.     Is  this  the  calm  I  thought  I  had  achieved  ? 
And  clings  my  heart  so  close  to  temporal  things, 
That  a  mere  word  can  shake  my  inward  soul  ? 
For  sixteen  years  have  I  bewailed  my  son, 
And  yet  at  once  believe  that  still  he  lives. 

Olga.     Sixteen  long  years  thou'st  mourned  for  him 
as  dead, 
And  yet  his  ashes  thou  hast  never  seen ! 
Naught  countervails  the  truth  of  the  report. 
Nay,  does  not  Providence  watch  o'er  the  fate 
Of  kings  and  monarchies  ?     Then  welcome  hope : 
More  things  befall  than  thou  canst  comprehend, 
Who  can  set  limits  to  the  Almighty's  power  ? 

Marfa.     Shall   I   turn     back    to    look    again    on 
hfe, 
To  which  long  since  I  spoke  a  sad  farewell  ? 
It  was  not  with  the  dead  my  hopes  abode. 
Oh,  say  no  more  of  this.     Let  not  my  heart 
Hang  on  this  phantom  hope  !     Let  me  not  lose 
My  darhng  son  a  second  time.     Alas  ! 
My  peace  of  mind  is  gone,  —  my  dream  of  peace. 
I  cannot  trust  these  tidings,  —  yet,  alas, 
I  can  no  longer  dash  them  from  my  soul ! 
Woe's  me,  I  never  lost  my  son  till  now. 
Oh,  now  I  can  no  longer  tell  if  I 
Shall  seek  him  'mongst  the  living  or  the  dead, 
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Tossed  on  the  rock  of  never-ending  doubt. 

[A  bell  sounds,  —  the  sister  PoRTERESS  enters. 
Olga.     Why  has  the  bell  been  sounded,  sister,  say  ? 
PoRTERESS.     The  lord  archbishop  waits  without ;  he 
brings 
A  message  from  the  Czar,  and  craves  an  audience. 

Olga.     Does  the  archbishop  stand  within  our  gates  ? 
Wliat  strange  occurrence  can  have  brought  him  here  ? 
Xenia.     Come  all,  and  give  him  greeting  as  befits. 
\_They  advance  toivard  the  gate  as  the  Archbishop 
enters;    they   all   kneel    before   him,    and   he 
makes  the  sign  of  the  Greek  cross  over  them. 
loB.     The  kiss  of  peace  I  bring  you  in  the  name 
Of  Father,  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
Proceeding  from  the  Father  ! 

Olga.  Sir,  we  kiss 

In  humblest  reverence  thy  paternal  hand  ! 

Command  thy  daughters ! 
loB.     My  mission  is  addressed  to  Sister  Marfa. 
Olga.     See,  here  she  stands,  and  waits  to  know  thy 
will.  \^All  the  Nuns  withdraw. 

loB.     It  is  the  mighty  x>i'ince  who  sends  me  here ; 
Upon  his  distant  throne  he  thinks  of  thee ; 
For  as  the  sun,  with  his  great  eye  of  flame, 
Sheds  light  and  plenty  all  abroad  the  world. 
So  sweeps  the  sovereign's  eye  on  every  side ; 
Even  to  the  farthest  limits  of  his  realm 
His  care  is  wakeful  and  his  glance  is  keen. 

Marfa.     How  far  his  arm  can  strike  I  know  too 

well. 
lOB.     He  knows  the  lofty  spirit  fills  thy  soul, 
And  therefore  feels  indignantly  the  wrong 
A  bold-faced  villain  dares  to  offer  thee. 
Learn,  then,  in  Poland,  an  audacious  churl, 
A  renegade,  who  broke  his  monkish  vows. 
Laid  down  his  habit,  and  renounced  liis  God, 
Doth  use  the  name  and  title  of  thy  son. 
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Whom  death  .snatched  from  thee  in  his  infancy. 
The  shameless  varlet  boasts  him  of  tliy  blood, 
And  doth  affect  to  be  Czar  Ivan's  son  ; 
A  Way wode  breaks  the  peace ;  from  Poland  leads 
This  spurious  monarch,  whom  himself  created, 
Across  our  frontiers,  with  an  armed  power : 
So  he  beguiles  the  Ilussiaus'  faithful  hearts. 
And  lures  them  on  to  treason  and  revolt. 

The  Czar, 
With  pure,  paternal  feehng,  sends  me  to  thee. 
Thou  hold'st  the  manes  of  thy  son  in  honour ; 
Nor  wilt  permit  a  bold  adventurer 
To  steal  his  name  and  title  from  the  tomb, 
And  with  audacious  hand  usurp  his  rights. 
Thou  wilt  proclaim  aloud  to  all  the  world 
That  thou  dost  own  him  for  no  son  of  thine. 
Thou  wilt  not  nurse  a  bastard's  alien  blood 
Upon  thy  heart,  that  beats  so  nobly ;  never ! 
Thou  wilt  —  and  this  the  Czar  expects  from  thee  — 
Give  the  vile  counterfeit  the  lie,  with  all 
The  righteous  indignation  it  deserves. 

Marfa.     {who  has  during  the  last  speech  subdued  the 
most  violent  emotion) 
What  do  I  hear,  archbishop  ?     Can  it  be  ? 
Oh,  tell  me,  by  what  signs  and  marks  of  proof 
This  bold-faced  trickster  doth  uphold  himself 
As  Ivan's  son,  whom  we  bewailed  as  dead  ? 

loB.     By    some    faint,    shadowy    likeness    to    the 
Czar, 
By  documents  which  chance  threw  in  his  way. 
And  by  a  precious  trinket,  which  he  shows. 
He  cheats  the  credulous  and  wondering  mob. 

Marfa.     What  is  the  trinket  ?     Oh,  pray,  tell  me 
what  ? 

loB.     A  golden  cross,  gemmed  with  nine  emeralds. 
Which  Ivan  Westislowsky,  so  he  says, 
Hung  round  his  neck  at  the  baptismal  font. 
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Marfa.     What  do  you  say  ?    He  shows  this  trinket, 
this  ?  [  With  forced  composure. 

And  how  does  he  allege  he  came  by  it  ? 

loB.     A  faithful  servant  and  Diak,  he  says, 
Preserved  him  from  the  assassins  and  the  flames, 
And  bore  him  to  Smolenskow  privily. 

Marfa.     But  where  was  he  brought  up  ?     Where, 
gives  he  forth, 
Was  he  concealed  and  fostered  until  now  ? 

loB.     In  Tschudow's  monastery  he  was  reared, 
Unknowing  who  he  was ;  from  thence  he  fled 
To  Lithuania  and  Poland,  where 
He  served  the  Prince  of  Seudomir,  until 
An  accident  revealed  his  origin. 

Marfa.     With  such    a   tale    as    this  can  he  find 
friends 
To  peril  life  and  fortune  in  his  cause  ? 

loB.     Oh,     madam,     false,     false-hearted     is     the 
Pole, 
And  enviously  he  eyes  our  country's  wealth. 
He  welcomes  every  pretext  that  may  serve 
To  light  the  flames  of  war  within  our  bounds  ! 

Marfa.     And  were  there  credulous  spirits,  even  in 
Moscow, 
Could  by  this  juggle  be  so  hghtly  stirred  ? 

loB.     Oh,  fickle,  princess,  is  the  people's  heart ! 
They  dote  on  alteration,  and  expect 
To  reap  advantage  from  a  change  of  rulers. 
The  bold  assurance  of  the  falsehood  charms ; 
The  marvellous  finds  favour  and  belief. 
Therefore  the  Czar  is  anxious  thou  shouldst  quell 
This  mad  delusion,  as  thou  only  canst. 
A  word  from  thee  annihilates  the  traitor 
That  falsely  claims  the  title  of  thy  son. 
It  joys  me  thus  to  see  thee  moved.     I  see 
The  audacious  juggle  rouses  all  thy  pride. 
And  with  a  noble  anger  paints  thy  cheek. 
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Makfa.     And  where,  where,  tell  me,  does  he  tarry 
now, 
Who  dares  usurp  the  title  of  my  son  ? 

Ton.     E'en  now  he's  moving  on  to  Tscherinsko ; 
His  camp  at  Kioif  has  broke  up,  'tis  rumoured ; 
And  with  a  force  of  mounted  Polish  troops 
And  Don  Cossacks,  he  comes  to  push  his  claims. 

Makfa.     Oh,  God  Almighty,  thanks,  thanks,  thanks, 
that  thou 
Hast  sent  me  rescue  and  revenge  at  last ! 

loB.     How,  Marfa,  how  am  I  to  construe  this  ? 

Marfa.     Oh,  heavenly  powers,  conduct  him  safely 
here ! 
Hover,  oh,  all  ye  angels,  round  his  banners ! 

lOB.     Can  it  be  so  ?     The  traitor,  canst  thou  trust  — 

Marfa.     He  is  my  son.     Yes  !  by  these  signs  alone 
I  recognise  him.     By  thy  Czar's  alarm 
I  recognise  him.     Yes  !     He  hves  !     He  comes  ! 
Down,  tyrant,  from  thy  throne,  and  shake  with  fear  ! 
There  still  doth  hve  a  shoot  from  Eurik's  stem ; 
The  genuine  Czar  —  the  rightful  heir  draws  nigh, 
He  comes  to  claim  a  reckoning  for  his  own. 

lOB.     Dost   thou   bethink    thee  what   thou    say'st  ? 
'Tis  madness ! 

Marfa.     At   length  —  at    length  has    dawned    the 
day  of  vengeance,  — 
Of  restoration.     Innocence  is  dragged 
To  light  by  Heaven  from  the  grave's  midnight  gloom. 
The  haughty  Godunow,  my  deadly  foe. 
Must  crouch  and  sue  for  mercy  at  my  feet ; 
Oh,  now  my  burning  "wishes  are  fulfilled  ! 

lOB.     Can  hate  and  rancorous  mahce  blind  you  so  ? 

Marfa.     Can  terror  bhnd  your  monarch  so,  that  he 
Should  hope  deliverance  from  me  —  from  me  — 
Whom  he  hath  done  immeasurable  wrong  ? 
I  shall,  forsooth,  deny  the  son  whom  Heaven 
Restores  me  by  a  miracle  from  the  grave. 
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And  to  please  him,  the  butcher  of  my  house, 

Who  piled  upou  me  woes  unspeakable  ? 

Yes,  thrust  from  me  the  succour  God  has  sent 

In  the  sad  evening  of  my  heavy  anguish  ? 

No,  thou  escap'st  me  not.     No,  thou  shalt  hear  me, 

I  have  thee  fast,  I  will  not  let  thee  free. 

Oh,  I  can  ease  my  bosom's  load  at  last ! 

At  last  launch  forth  against  mine  enemy 

The  long-pent  anger  of  my  inmost  soul ! 

Wlio  was  it,  who. 
That  shut  me  up  within  this  living  tomb, 
In  all  tlie  strength  and  freshness  of  my  youth, 
With  all  its  feehngs  glowing  in  my  breast  ? 
Who  from  my  bosom  rent  my  darling  son. 
And  chartered  ruffian  hands  to  take  his  life  ? 
Oh,  words  can  never  tell  what  I  have  suffered. 
When,  with  a  yearning  that  would  not  be  still, 
I  watched  throughout  the  long,  long  starry  nights. 
And  noted  with  my  tears  the  hours  elapse ! 
The  day  of  succour  comes,  and  of  revenge ; 
I  see  the  mighty  glorying  in  his  might. 

lOB.     You  think   the  Czar   will  dread   you  —  you 
mistake. 

Marfa.     He's  in  my  power  —  one  little  word  from 
me. 
One  only,  sets  the  seal  upon  his  fate ! 
It  was  for  this  thy  master  sent  thee  here ! 
The  eyes  of  Kussia  and  of  Poland  now 
Are  closely  bent  upon  me.     If  I  own 
The  Czarowitch  as  Ivan's  son  and  mine. 
Then  all  will  do  him  homage ;  his  the  throne. 
If  I  disown  him,  then  he  is  undone  ; 
For  who  will  credit  that  his  rightful  mother, 
A  mother  wronged,  so  foully  wronged  as  I, 
Could  from  her  heart  repulse  its  darling  child. 
To  league  with  the  despoilers  of  her  house  ? 
I  need  but  speak  one  word  and  all  the  world 
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Deserts  him  as  a  traitor.     Ts't  not  so  ? 

Tliis  word  you  wish  from  iiui.     That  mighty  service, 

Confess,  I  can  perform  for  Godunow ! 

loB,     Thou  wouhlst  perform  it  for  thy  country,  and 
Avert  the  dread  calamities  of  war, 
Shouldst  tliou  do  homage  to  the  truth.     Thyself, 
Ay,  thou  hast  ne'er  a  doubt  thy  son  is  dead  ; 
And  couldst  thou  testify  against  thy  conscience  ? 

Makfa.     These  sixteen  years  I've  mourned  his  death  ; 
but  yet 
I  ne'er  have  seen  his  ashes.     I  believed 
His  death,  there  trusting  to  the  general  voice 
And  my  sad  heart  —  I  now  beheve  he  lives. 
Trusting  the  general  voice  and  my  strong  hope. 
'Twere  impious,  with  audacious  doubts,  to  seek 
To  set  a  bound  to  the  Almighty's  will ; 
And  even  were  he  not  my  heart's  dear  son, 
Yet  should  he  be  the  son  of  my  revenge. 
In  my  child's  room  I  take  him  to  my  breast. 
Whom  Heaven  has  sent  me  to  avenge  my  wrongs. 

lOB.     Unhappy  one,  dost  thou  defy  the  strong  ? 
From  his  far-reaching  arm  thou  art  not  safe 
Even  in  the  convent's  distant  sohtude. 

Marfa.     Kill  me  he  may,  and  stifle  in  the  grave, 
Or  dungeon's  gloom,  my  woman's  voice,  that  it 
Shall  not  reverberate  throughout  the  world. 
This  he  may  do ;  but  force  me  to  speak  aught 
Against  my  will,  that  can  he  not ;  though  backed 
By  all  thy  craft  —  no,  he  has  missed  his  aim  1 

lOB.     Is  this  thy  final  purpose  ?     Ponder  well ! 
Hast  thou  no  gentler 'message  for  the  Czar  ? 

Marfa.     Tell  him  to  hope  for  heaven,  if  so  he  dare, 
And  for  his  people's  love,  if  so  he  can. 

lOB.     Enough  !  thou  art  bent  on  thy  destruction. 
Thou  lean'st  upon  a  reed,  will  break  beneath  thee ; 
One  common  ruin  will  o'erwhelm  ye  both.  [Fxit. 

Marfa.     It  is  my  son,  I  cannot  doubt  'tis  he. 
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Even  the  wild  hordes  of  the  uncultured  wastes 

Take  arms  upon  his  side ;  the  haughty  Pole, 

The  Palatine,  doth  stake  his  noble  daughter 

On  the  pure  gold  of  his  most  righteous  cause, 

And  I  alone  reject  him  —  I,  his  mother  ? 

I,  only  I,  shook  not  beneath  the  storm 

Of  joy  that  lifts  all  hearts  with  dizzying  whirl, 

And  scatters  turmoil  widely  o'er  the  earth. 

He  is  my  son  —  I  must,  will  trust  in  him, 

And  grasp  with  living  confidence  the  hand 

Which  Heaven  hath  sent  for  my  dehveranca 

'Tis  he,  he  comes  with  his  embattled  hosts, 

To  set  me  free,  and  to  avenge  my  shame  ! 

Hark  to  his  drums,  his  martial  trumpets'  clang ! 

Ye  nations  come  —  come  fi-om  the  east  and  south. 

Forth  from  your  steppes,  your  immemorial  woods ! 

Of  every  tongue,  of  every  raiment  come ! 

Bridle  the  steed,  the  reindeer,  and  the  camel ! 

Sweep  liither,  countless  äs  the  ocean  waves, 

And  throng  around  the  banners  of  your  king  ! 

Oh,  wherefore  am  I  mewed  and  fettered  here, 

A  prisoned  soul  with  longings  infinite ! 

Thou  deathless  sun,  that  circlest  earth's  huge  ball. 

Be  thou  the  messenger  of  my  desires ! 

Thou  all-pervading,  chainless  breeze  that  sweep'st 

With  hghtning  speed  to  earth's  remotest  bound. 

Oh,  bear  to  him  the  yearnings  of  my  heart. 

My  prayers  are  all  I  have  to  give ;  but  these 

I  pour  all  glowing  from  my  inmost  soul, 

And  send  them  up  to  heaven  on  wings  of  flame, 

Like  armed  hosts,  I  send  them  forth  to  hail  him. 
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Scene  II. 

A  height  crovjned  with  trees.  A  wide  and  smiling  land- 
scape occupies  the  haclajround,  which  is  traversed 
by  a  beautiful  river,  and  enlivened  by  the  budding 
green  of  spring.  At  various  points  the  towers  of 
several  towns  are  visible.  Drums  and  martial 
music  without.  Enter  Odowalsky,  and  other 
officers,  and  immediately  afterward  Demetrius. 

Odowalsky.     Go,  lead  the  army  down  by  the  wood, 
Whilst  we  look  round  us  here  upon  the  height. 

[^Exeunt  some  of  the  officers. 

Enter  Demetrius. 

Demetrius,     {starting  back)  Ha  1  what  a  prospect ! 

Odowalsky.  Sire,  thou  see'st  thy  kingdom 

Spread  out  before  thee.     That  is  Eussian  land. 

Razin.     Why,  e'en  this  pillar  here  bears  Moscow's 
arms ; 
Here  terminates  the  empire  of  the  Poles. 

Demetrius.     Is  that  the  Dnieper,  rolls   its  quiet 
stream 
Along  these  meadows  ? 

Odowalsky.     That,  Sire,  is  the  Desna ; 
See,  yonder  rise  the  towers  of  Tschernizow ! 

Razin.     Yon  gleam  you  see  upon  the  fair  horizon 
Is  from  the  roofs  of  Sewerisch  Novgorod. 

Demetrius.     AVTiat   a   rich   prospect !     What    fair 
meadow  lands ! 

Odowalsky.     The  spring  has  decked  them  with  her 
trim  array ; 
A  teeming  harvest  clothes  the  fruitful  soil. 

Demetrius.     The  view  is  lost  in  limitless  expanse. 

Razin.     Yet  is  this  but  a  small  beginning.  Sire, 
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Of  Russia's  mighty  empire.     For  it  spreads 
Toward  the  east  to  confines  unexplored, 
And  on  the  north  has  ne'er  a  boundary, 
Save  the  productive  energy  of  earth. 
Behold,  our  Czar  is  quite  absorbed  in  thought. 

Demetrius.     On  these  fair  meads  dwell  peace,  un- 
broken peace. 
And  with  war's  terrible  array  I  come 
To  scatter  havoc,  like  a  listed  foe ! 

Odowalsky.     Hereafter  'twill  be  time  to  think  of 
that. 

Demetrius.     Thou  feelest  as  a  Pole,  I  am  Moscow's 
son. 
It  is  the  land  to  which  I  owe  my  hfe ; 
Forgive  me,  thou  dear  soil,  land  of  my  home, 
Thou  sacred  boundary-pillar,  which  I  clasp, 
Whereon  my  sire  his  broad-spread  eagle  graved. 
That  I,  thy  son,  with  foreign  foemen's  arms. 
Invade  the  tranquil  temple  of  thy  peace. 
'Tis  to  reclaim  my  heritage  I  come, 
And  the  proud  name  that  has  been  stolen  from  me. 
Here  the  Varegers,  my  forefathers,  ruled, 
In  lengthened  line,  for  thirty  generations ; 
I  am  the  last  of  all  their  lineage,  snatched 
From  murder  by  God's  special  providence. 


Scene  III. 

A  Russian  village.  An  open  square  "before  a  church, 
TJie  tocsin  is  heard.  Gleb,  Ilia,  and  Timoska 
rush  in,  armed  with  hatchets. 

Gleb.  (entering  from  a  house)  Why  are  they  run- 
ning ? 

Ilia,  {entering  from  another  hoiose)  Who  has  tolled 
the  bell  ? 
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TiMOSKA.     Neighbours,  come  forth !     Come  all,  lo 
council  come ! 
[^Enter  Oleg  and  IzoR,  with  many  other  peasants, 
women  and  children,  wlw  carry  hundles. 
Gleb.     Whence  come  ye  hither  with  your  wives  and 

children  ? 
IzOR.     My,  fly !     The  Pole  has  fallen  upon  the  land 
At  Maromesk,  and  slaughters  all  he  finds. 

Oleg.     Fly  into  the  interior  —  to  strong  towns  ! 
We've  fired  our  cottages,  there's  not  a  soul 
Left  in  the  village,  and  we're  making  now 
Up  country  for  the  army  of  the  Czar. 

TiMOSKA.     Here  comes  another  troop  of  fugitives. 
[IWANSKA    and   Petruschka,  with  armed  peas- 
antry, enter  on  different  sides. 
IwANSKA.     Long  live  the  Czar !    The  mighty  prince 

Dmitri ! 
Gleb.     How  !     What  is  this ! 
Ilia.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

TiMOSKA.  Who  are  you  ? 

Petruschka.     Join  all  who're  loyal  to  our  princely 

line! 
TiMOSKA.     What  means  all  this?     There  a  whole 
village  flies 
Up  country  to  escape  the  Poles,  while  you 
Make  for  the  very  point  whence  these  have  fled, 
To  join  the  standard  of  the  country's  foe ! 

Petruschka.     What  foe  ?     It  is  no  foe  that  comes ; 
it  is 
The  people's  friend,  the  emperor's  rightful  heir. 


The  Posadmik  (the  village  judge)  enters  to  read  a 
manifesto  by  Demetrius.  Vacillation  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  village  between  the  two  parties.  The  peas- 
ant women  are  the  first  to  be  won  over  to  Demetrius, 
and  turn  the  scale. 
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Camp  of  Demetrius.  He  is  worsted  in  the  first 
action,  but  the  army  of  the  Czar  Boris  conquers  in  a 
manner  against  its  will,  and  does  not  follow  up  its 
advantages.  Demetrius,  in  despair,  is  about  to  destroy 
himself,  and  is  with  difficulty  prevented  from  doing  so 
by  Korela  and  Odowalsky.  Overbearing  demeanour  of 
the  Cossacks  even  to  Demetrius. 

Camp  of  the  army  of  Czar  Boris.  He  is  absent 
himself,  and  this  injures  his  cause,  as  he  is  feared  but 
not  loved.  His  army  is  strong,  but  not  to  be  relied  on. 
The  leaders  are  not  unanimous,  and  partly  incline  to 
the  side  of  Demetrius  from  a  variety  of  motives.  One 
of  their  number,  Soltikow,  declares  for  him  from  con- 
viction. His  adherence  is  attended  with  the  most 
important  results ;  a  large  portion  of  the  army  deserts 
to  Demetrius. 

Boris  in  Moscow.  He  still  maintains  liis  position 
as  absolute  ruler,  and  has  faithful  servants  around 
him ;  but  already  he  is  discomposed  by  evil  tidings. 
He  is  withheld  from  joining  the  army  by  apprehension 
of  a  rebellion  in  Moscow.  He  is  also  ashamed  as  Czar 
to  enter  the  field  in  person  against  a  traitor.  Scene 
between  him  and  the  archbishop. 

Bad  news  pours  in  from  all  sides,  and  Boris's  dan- 
ger grows  momently  more  imminent.  He  hears  of 
the  revolt  of  the  peasantry  and  the  provincial  towns, 
—  of  the  inactivity  and  mutiny  of  the  army,  —  of 
the  commotions  in  Moscow,  —  of  the  advance  of 
Demetrius.  Eomanow,  whom  he  has  deeply  wronged, 
arrives  in  Moscow.  This  gives  rise  to  new  apprehen- 
sions. Now  come  the  tidings  that  the  Boiars  are  flying 
to  the  camp  of  Demetrius,  and  that  the  whole  army 
has  gone  over  to  him. 
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Boris  and  Axinta.  Tho  (Jzar  appears  in  a  touching 
aspect  as  father,  and  in  the  dialogue  with  his  daughter 
unfolds  his  inmost  nature. 

Boris  has  made  his  way  to  the  throne  by  crime,  but 
undertaken  and  fulfilled  all  the  duties  of  a  monarch  ;■ 
to  the  country  he  is  a  valuable  prince  and  a  true  father 
of  his  people.  It  is  only  in  his  personal  dealings  with 
individuals  that  he  is  cunning,  revengeful,  and  cruel. 
His  spirit  as  well  as  his  rank  elevates  him  above  all 
that  surround  him.  The  long  possession  of  supreme 
power,  the  habit  of  ruling  over  men,  and  ^he  despotic 
form  of  government,  have  so  nursed  his  pride  that  it  is 
impossible  for  him  to  outlive  his  greatness.  He  sees 
clearly  what  awaits  him ;  but  still  he  is  Czar,  and  not 
degraded,  though  he  resolves  to  die. 

He  believes  in  forewarnings,  and  in  his  present  mood 
things  appear  to  him  of  significance  which,  on  other 
occasions,  he  had  despised.  A  particular  circumstance, 
in  which  he  seems  to  hear  the  voice  of  destiny,  decides 
him. 

Shortly  before  his  death  his  nature  changes ;  he 
grows  milder,  even  toward  the  messengers  of  evil,  and 
is  ashamed  of  the  bursts  of  rage  with  w^hich  he  had 
received  them  before.  He  permits  the  worst  to  be 
told  to  him,  and  even  rewards  the  narrator. 

So  soon  as  he  learns  the  misfortune  that  seals  his 
fate,  he  leaves  the  stage  without  further  explanation, 
with  composure  and  resignation.  Shortly  afterward  he 
returns  in  the  habit  of  a  monk,  and  removes  his  daugh- 
ter from  the  sight  of  his  last  moments.  She  is  to  seek 
protection  from  insult  in  a  cloister;  his  son,  Feodor, 
as  a  child,  will  perhaps  have  less  to  fear.  He  takes 
poison,  and  enters  a  retired  chamber  to  die  in  peace. 
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General  confusion  at  the  tidings  of  the  Czar's  death. 
The  Boiars  form  an  imperial  council  and  rule  in  the 
Kremlin.  Komanow  (afterward  Czar,  and  founder  of 
the  now  ruling  house)  enters  at  the  head  of  an  armed 
force,  swears,  on  the  bosom  of  the  Czar,  an  oath  of 
allegiance  to  his  son  Feodor,  and  compels  the  Boiars 
to  follow  his  example.  Revenge  and  ambition  are  far 
from  his  soul;  he  pursues  only  justice.  He  loves 
Axinia  without  hope,  and  is,  without  knowing  it,  be- 
loved by  her  in  return. 

Romanow  hastens  to  the  army  to  secure  it  for  the 
young  Czar.  Insurrection  in  Moscow,  brought  about 
by  the  adherents  of  Demetrius.  The  people  drag  the 
Boiars  from  their  houses,  make  themselves  masters  of 
Feodor  and  Axinia  —  put  them  in  prison,  and  send 
delegates  to  Demetrius. 

Demetrius  in  Tula,  at  the  pinnacle  of  success.  The 
army  is  his  own ;  the  keys  of  numerous  towns  are 
brought  to  him.  Moscow  alone  appears  to  offer  re- 
sistance. He  is  mild  and  amiable,  testifies  a  noble 
emotion  at  the  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Boris,  par- 
dons a  detected  conspiracy  against  his  life,  despises  the 
servile  adulations  of  the  Russians,  and  is  for  sending 
them  away.  The  Poles,  on  the  other  hand,  by  whom 
he  is  surrounded,  are  rude  and  violent,  and  treat  the 
Russians  with  contempt.  Demetrius  longs  for  a  meet- 
ing with  his  mother,  and  sends  a  messenger  to  Marina. 

Among  the  multitude  of  Russians  who  throng  around 
Demetrius  in  Tula  appears  a  man  whom  he  at  once 
recognises ;  he  is  greatly  delighted  to  see  him.  He 
bids  all  the  rest  withdraw,  and  so  soon  as  he  is  alone 
with  this  man  he  thanks  him,  with  full  heart,  as  his 
preserver  and  benefactor.  This  person  hints  that  De- 
metrius is  under  especial  obhgations  to  him,  and  to  a 
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greater  extent  than  he  is  himself  aware.  Demetrius 
urges  him  to  explain,  and  the  assassin  of  the  genu- 
ine Demetrius  thereupon  discloses  the  real  facts  of 
the  case.  For  this  murder  he  had  received  no  recom- 
pense, but  on  the  contrary  had  nothing  but  death 
to  anticipate  from  Boris.  Thirsting  for  revenge,  he 
stumbled  upon  a  boy  whose  resemblance  to  the  Czar 
Ivan  struck  him.  This  circumstance  must  be  turned 
to  account.  He  seized  the  boy,  fled  with  him  from 
Uglitsch,  brought  him  to  a  monk,  whom  he  succeeded 
in  gaining  over  for  his  ends,  and  dehvered  to  him  the 
trinkets  which  he  had  himself  taken  from  the  mur- 
dered Demetrius.  By  means  of  this  boy,  whom  he 
had  never  lost  sight  of,  and  whose  steps  he  had  at- 
tended upon  all  occasions  without  being  observed,  he 
is  now  revenged.  His  tool,  the  false  Demetrius,  rules 
over  Eussia  in  Boris's  room. 

During  this  narration  a  mighty  change  comes  over 
Demetrius.  His  silence  is  awful.  In  the  moment  of 
the  highest  rage  and  despair,  the  assassin  drives  him 
to  the  extreme  of  endurance,  when  with  a  defying  and 
insolent  air  he  demands  his  reward.  Demetrius  strikes 
him  to  the  earth. 

Sohloquy  of  Demetrius.  Internal  conflict;  but  the 
feeling  of  the  necessity  for  maiutaining  his  position  as 
Czar  is  triumphant. 

The  delegates  from  Moscow  arrive,  and  submit  them- 
selves to  Demetrius.  They  are  received  gloomily,  and 
with  a  menacing  demeanour.  Among  them  is  the 
Patriarch.  Demetrius  deposes  him  from  his  dignity, 
and  soon  afterward  sentences  to  death  a  Eussian  of 
rank,  who  had  questioned  the  authenticity  of  his 
birth. 
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Marfa  and  Olga  await  Demetrius  under  a  magnifi- 
cent tent.  Marfa  speaks  of  the  approaching  interview 
with  more  doubt  and  fear  than  hope,  and  trembles  as 
the  moment  draws  near  which  should  assure  her  high- 
est happiness.  Olga  speaks  to  her,  herself  without 
faith.  During  the  long  journey  they  have  both  had 
time  to  recall  the  whole  circumstances;  the  first  ex- 
ultation had  given  place  to  reflection.  The  gloomy 
silence  and  the  repulsive  glances  of  the  guards  who 
surround  the  tent  serve  still  further  to  augment  their 
despondency. 

The  trumpets  sound.  Marfa  is  irresolute  whether 
she  shall  advance  to  meet  Demetrius.  Now  he  stands 
before  her  alone.  The  little  that  was  left  of  hope  in 
her  heart  altogether  vanishes  on  seeing  him.  An  un- 
known something  steps  between  them  —  nature  does 
not  speak  —  they  are  separated  for  ever.  The  first 
impulse  is  an  endeavour  to  approach ;  Marfa  is  the 
first  to  make  a  movement  to  recede.  Demetrius  ob- 
serves it,  and  remains  for  a  moment  paralysed.  Sig- 
nificant silence. 

Demetrius.  Does  thy  heart  say  nothing?  Dost 
thou  not  recognise  thy  blood  in  me  ? 

Marfa  is  silent. 

Demetrius.  The  voice  of  nature  is  holy  and  free ; 
I  will  neither  constrain  nor  belie  it.  Had  thy  heart 
spoken  at  the  first  glance  then  had  mine  answered  it ; 
thou  shouldst  have  found  a  pious,  loving  son  in  me. 
The  claim  of  duty  would  have  concurred  with  inclina- 
tion and  heartfelt  affection.  But  if  thou  dost  not  feel 
as  a  mother  for  me,  then,  think  as  a  princess,  command 
thyself  as  a  queen !  Fate  unexpectedly  gave  me  to 
thee  as  a  son ;  accept  me  as  a  gift  of  Heaven.  Though 
even  I  were  not  thy  son,  which  T  now  appear  to  be, 
still  I  rob  thy  son  of  notliing.  I  stripped  it  from  thy 
foe.     Thee  and  thy  blood  have  I  avenged ;  I  have  de- 
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livered  thee  from  the  grave  in  which  thou  wert 
entombed  alive,  and  led  thee  back  into  the  royal  seat. 
That  thy  destiny  is  linked  with  mine  thou  knowest. 
With  me  thou  standest,  and  with  me  must  fall.  All 
the  people's  eyes  are  upon  us.  I  hate  deception,  and 
what  I  do  not  feel  I  may  not  show;  but  I  do  really 
feel  a  reverence  for  thee,  and  this  feeling,  which  bends 
my  knee  before  thee,  comes  from  my  heart. 

[Dumb  show  of  Marfa,  to  vadicate  her  internal 
emotion. 
■  Demetrius.  Make  thy  resolve!  Let  that  which 
nature  will  not  prompt  be  the  free  act  of  thy  will ! 
I  ask  no  hypocrisy  —  no  falsehood,  from  thee ;  I  ask 
genuine  feelings.  Do  not  seem  to  be  my  mother,  but 
be  so.  Throw  the  past  from  thee  —  grasp  the  present 
with  thy  whole  heart !  If  I  am  not  thy  son  yet  I  am 
the  Czar  —  I  have  power  and  success  upon  my  side. 
He  who  lies  in  his  grave  is  dust ;  he  has  no  heart  to 
love  thee,  no  eye  to  smile  upon  thee.  Turn  to  the 
living.  [Maefa  hursts  into  tears. 

Demetrius.     Oh,  these  golden  drops  are  welcome  to 
me.     Let  them  flow  !     Show  thyself  thus  to  the  people  ! 
\_At  a  signal  from  Demetrius  the  tent  is  thrown 
open,  and  the  assembled  Russians  become  spec- 
tators of  this  scene. 

Entrance  of  Demetrius  into  Moscow.  Great  splen- 
dour, but  of  a  mihtary  kind.  Poles  and  Cossacks 
compose  the  procession.  Gloom  and  terror  mingle 
with  the  demonstrations  of  joy.  Distrust  and  mis- 
fortune surround  the  whole. 

EOMANOW,  who  came  to  the  army  too  late,  has  re- 
turned to  Moscow  to  protect  Feodor  and  Axinia.  It 
is  all  in  vain ;  he  is  himself  thrown  into  prison. 
Axinia  flies  to  Marfa,  and  at  her  feet  implores  protec- 
tion against  the  Poles.     Here  Demetrius  sees  her,  and 
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a   violent   and   irresistible   passion  is  kindled  in  his 
breast.     Axinia  detests  him. 


Demetrius  as  Czar.  A  fearful  element  sustains 
him,  but  he  does  not  control  it :  he  is  urged  on  by 
the  force  of  strange  passions.  His  inward  conscious- 
ness betokens  a  general  distrust ;  he  has  no  friend  on 
whom  he  can  rely.  Poles  and  Cossacks,  by  their  in- 
solent licentiousness,  injure  him  in  the  popular  opinion. 
Even  that  which  is  creditable  to  him  —  his  popular 
manners,  simphcity,  and  contempt  of  stiff  ceremonial, 
occasions  dissatisfaction.  Occasionally  he  offends, 
through  inadvertency,  the  usages  of  the  country.  He 
persecutes  the  monks  because  he  suffered  severely 
under  them.  Moreover,  he  is  not  exempt  from  des- 
potic caprices  in  the  moments  of  offended  pride. 
Odowalsky  knows  how  to  make  himself  at  all  times 
indispensable  to  him,  removes  the  Russians  to  a  dis- 
tance, and  maintains  his  overruling  influence. 

Demetrius  meditates  inconstancy  to  Marina.  He 
confers  upon  the  point  with  the  Archbishop  lob,  who, 
in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  Poles,  falls  in  with  his  desire, 
and  puts  before  him  an  exalted  picture  of  the  imperial 
power. 

Marina  appears  with  a  vast  retinue  in  Moscow. 
Meeting  with  Demetrius.  Hollow  and  cold  meeting 
on  both  sides ;  she,  however,  wears  her  disguise  with 
greater  skill.  She  urges  an  immediate  marriage. 
Preparations  are  made  for  a  magnificent  festival 

By  the  orders  of  Marina  a  cup  of  poison  is  brought 
to  Axinia.  Death  is  welcome  to  her ;  she  was  afraid 
of  being  forced  to  the  altar  with  the  Czar. 
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Violent  grief  of  Demetrius.  With  a  broken  heart 
he  goes  to  the  betrothal  with  Marina. 

After  the  marriage  Marina  discloses  to  him  that  she 
does  not  consider  him  to  be  the  true  Demetrius,  and 
never  did.  She  then  coldly  leaves  him  in  a  state  of 
extreme  anguish  and  dismay. 

Meanwhile  Schinskoi,  one  of  the  former  generals 
of  the  Czar  Boris,  avails  himself  of  the  growing  dis- 
content of  the  people,  and  becomes  the  head  of  a 
conspiracy  against  Demetrius. 

KoMANOW,  in  prison,  is  comforted  by  a  supernatural 
apparition.  Axinia's  spirit  stands  before  him,  opens 
to  him  a  prospect  of  happier  times  in  store,  and  enjoins 
him  calmly  to  allow  destiny  to  ripen,  and  not  to  stain 
himself  with  blood.  Eomanow  receives  a  hint  that 
he  may  himself  be  called  to  the  throne.  Soon  after- 
ward he  is  soHcited  to  take  part  in  the  conspiracy,  but 
declines. 

SoLTiKOW  reproaches  himself  bitterly  for  having 
betrayed  his  country  to  Demetrius.  But  he  will  not 
be  a  second  time  a  traitor,  and  adheres,  from  principle 
and  against  his  feelings,  to  the  party  which  he  has  once 
adopted.  As  the  misfortune  has  happened,  he  seeks 
at  least  to  alleviate  it,  and  to  enfeeble  the  power  of  the 
Poles.  He  pays  for  this  effort  with  his  life ;  but  he 
accepts  death  as  a  merited  punishment,  and  confesses 
this  when  dying  to  Demetrius  himself. 

Casimir,  a  brother  of  Lodoiska,  a  young  Polish 
lady,  who  has  been  secretly  and  hopelessly  attached  to 
Demetrius,  in  the  house  of  the  Waywode  of  Sendomir, 
has,  at  his  sister's  request,  accompanied  Demetrius  in 
the  campaign,  and  in  every  encounter  defended  him 
bravely.     In  the  moment  of  danger,  when  all  the  other 
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retainers  of  Demetrius  think  only  of  their  personal 
safety,  Casimir  alone  remains  faithful  to  him,  and 
sacrifices  life  in  his  defence. 

The  conspiracy  breaks  out.  Demetrius  is  with 
Marfa  when  the  leading  conspirators  force  their  way 
into  the  room.  The  dignity  and  courage  of  Demetrius 
have  a  momentary  efiect  upon  the  rebels.  He  nearly 
succeeds  in  disarming  them  by  a  promise  to  place  the 
Poles  at  their  disposal.  But  at  this  point  Schinskoi 
rushes  in  with  an  infuriated  band.  An  explicit  decla- 
ration is  demanded  from  the  ex-empress;  she  is  re- 
quired to  swear,  upon  the  cross,  that  Demetrius  is  her 
son.  To  testify  against  her  conscience  in  a  manner  so 
solemn  is  impossible.  She  turns  from  Demetrius  in 
silence,  and  is  about  to  withdraw.  "  Is  she  silent  ? " 
exclaims  the  tumultuous  throng.  "  Does  she  disown 
him  ? "  "  Then,  traitor,  die  ! "  and  Demetrius  falls, 
pierced  by  their  swords,  at  Marfa's  feet. 


THE  END. 
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